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Voice  from  Inside  Car:  oh,  ceorge  !  george,  dear — quick! 
George  ( underneath 1  :  yes,  what  is  it?  what  is  it? 
“the  most  exquisite  rainbow!” 


To  us  it  looks  not  ominous  at  all  but  very  wholesome,, 
amusing  and  interesting.  In  all  the  colleges  the  effort  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  to  get  all  the  various  sorts  of  undergraduates 
into  more  familiar  and  brotherly  relations  with  one  another,, 
instead  of  breaking  up,  as  they  are  prone  to  do,  into  groups 
which  touch  only  at  their  circumferences.  This  effort,  as 
we  see  it,  is  likely  to  be  furthered  at  Harvard  by  this  amusing 
election,  which  demonstrates  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
present  system  and  points  the  valuable  moral  that  exclusive¬ 
ness  works  both  ways. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  regulate  the  social  relations  of  a 
class  of  six  hundred  young  men.  Birds  of  a  feather  are 
bound  to  flock  together  a  good  deal.  To  temper  that  tendency 
a  little  jolt  that  comes  in  the  natural  course  of  events  is  worth 
reams  of  exhortation. 


The  Masses  Rise  at  Harvard 

CONSIDERABLE  dismay  has  been  reported  from  Harvard 
College  over  the  unexpected  result  of  the  senior  class 
election  on  December  13  for  class  and  class  day  offices.  There 
are  a  number  of  officers,  largely  ornamental,  the  three  marshal- 
ships  among  them,  which  usually  fall  to  the  young  gentlemen 
of  grace,  means  and  leading  who  have  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  social  side  of  life.  This  year  under  skilful  and  secret 
political  leadership  the  masses  of  the  class  were  organized  into 
a  political  machine  whose  bosses  made  a  slate  and  carried  it 
through  on  election  night  without  the  least  difficulty.  So  the 
politicians  got  all  the  places  and  the  society  gentlemen  got 
nothing  at  all.  This  was  amusing,  but  over  in  Cambridge  it 
seems  to  be  seriously  taken  as  an  ominous  occurrence. 
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VV7  ELCOME  to  1910!  It 
vv  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  and  will  stay  with  us 
only  a  little  while.  Let’s  make 
the  most  of  it. 

There  are  a 
number  of  things 
that  we  want  to 
know,  both  as 
citizens  of  the 
great  world 
and  as  citizens 
of  the  United 
States,  which 
1910  is  likely  to 
tell  us.  We 
shall  know  very  soon  what  sort  of 
policies — social,  political  and  economic 
— the  result  of  the  English  elections 
portends.  We  shall  get  more  insight 
in  the  course  of  the  year  into  the 
dispositions  and  immediate  intentions 
of  Europe.  There  will  be  some  inter¬ 
esting  discoveries  and  inventions,  and 
we  shall  grow  somewhat  more  familiar 
with  aeroplanes.  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Halley’s  comet  will 
come  back  out  of  space  and  revisit 
the  earth.  It  is  rough  on  the  comet 
to  come  back  in  the  same  season  with 
the  Colonel,  and  find  the  centre  of  the 
world’s  stage  occupied !  Mr.  Morgan 
may  buy  Europe,  which  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  if  it  happens.  The  football 
rules  will  be  revised  again.  Judge 
Gaynor  will  give  indications  of  what 
we  expect  of  him  as  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
interesting. 

But,  on  the  whole,  nothing  will  be 
watched  with  closer  attention  by 
thoughtful  Americans  than  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Presidential  qualities 
of  President  Taft.  A  great  many  in¬ 
quirers  look  at  Mr.  Taft  from  day  to 
day  and  want  to  know :  “  Has  he  got 
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it?”  they  ask  themselves,  searching 
him  for  leadership.  “  Can  he  swing 
the  stick?  Can  he*  handle  the  job? 
Is  he,  by  nature,  a  principal  or  an  as¬ 
sociate?  Will  he  fight  the  good  fight 
for  us,  or  will  he  let  the  rogues  pull 
his  leg  ?  ” 

Nobody  doubts  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a 
good  man,  but  just  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  a  good  man  he  is,  is 
still  matter  of  attentive  speculation. 
The  Presidency  in  these  days  is  a 
tremendous  test  of  inwardness.  No¬ 
body  can  tell  precisely  what  it  will  find 
in  a  man  until  it  has  searched  him. 


'  I  'HE  perplexity  about  Taft  is  partly 
due  to  his  being  a  selected  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  had  leadership  thrust 
upon  him,  and  not  one  who  fought  his 
way  out  and  up  in  politics.  With  him 
political  life  is  an  acquired  taste,  and 
while  his  remarkable  qualifications  as 
a  public  servant  are  well  understood 
and  appreciated,  there  is  uncertainty 
about  his  qualifications  as  a  public 
master.  And  that  is  about  what  the 
Presidency  has  come  to  be — a  master¬ 
ship.  The  insurgents  and  tariff  re¬ 
formers  were  disappointed  in  Taft  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  assert  his  master¬ 
ship  more  effectually  over  Congress, 
and  compel  a  better  tariff  bill.  Mr. 
Taft,  being  a  lawyer  and  conversant 
with  the  Constitution,  has  doubts  in 
his  mind,  perhaps,  how  far  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ought  to  try  to  constrain  Con¬ 
gress.  We  are  told  that  the  business 
of  a  lawyer  is  to  make  it  hard  to  do 
anything — to  slow  things  up.  Mr. 
Taft’s  lawyer-like  qualifications  in  that 
particular  were  hailed  with  ecstasy  a 
year  ago  by  folks  who  were  tired* of 
having  too  much  done  and  going  too 
fast.  But  the  country  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  slow  up  for  long  in  what 
it  regards  as  good  works.  In  the  long 
run  the  Progressive  party  is  the  only 
party  that  has  a  chance.  The  question 
is  not,  Will  the  Progressives  win?  but 
Who  will  be  the  Progressives,  and 
what  will  they  take  up?  In  so  far  as 
they  take  up  good  things,  President 
Taft  is  bound  to  be  with  them  or 


perish,  and  he  will  have  to  be  with 
them,  not  in  the  capacity  of  lawyer, 
but  in  the  active  exercise  of  the  sort 
of  mastership  that  has  come  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  his  office. 

Cleveland  could  not  lead  his  party, 
and  spent  his  last  official  strength  and 
all  his  mastership — which  was  much — 
in  a  vain  struggle  to  keep  it  from  going 
headlong  to  the  devil. 

Roosevelt  dominated  his  party, 
swung  it  around  until  it  pointed  where 
he  thought  it  ought  to  point,  drove  it 
in  that  direction,  and  saved  it  alive. 

Taft  is  good  ballast,  but  he  must  be 
more  than  that.  He  must  stay  on 
deck  and  keep  the  wheel.  He  must 
steer  his  party  or  he  will  fail.  He  has, 
apparently,  the  brains  and  the  con¬ 
science  for  the  job.  The  doubt  about 
him  is  whether  he  has  the  nerve. 


IT  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  Congress 
undertake  to  investigate  Mr.  Bal¬ 
linger.  We  have  meditated  from  time 
to  time  on  his  case,  and  are  glad  to 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining 
his  status  put  upon  some  more  authori¬ 
tative  body  better  qualified  to  get  inde¬ 
pendent  information  and  render  a  con¬ 
vincing  verdict.  It  is  important  to 
know  whether  the  interests  of  us,  the 
people,  or  of  the  Guggenheims,  have 
lain  nearest  to  Mr.  Ballinger’s  heart. 
If  he  is  the  Guggenheims’  beau  we 
would  rather  get  another. 

The  qualifications  and  intentions  of 
Mr.  Knox  excite  much  speculation. 
Mr.  Knox  is  an  able  man  and  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  but  as  Secretary  of  State 
he  is  a  new  hand,  and  it  is  still  to 
learn  whether  his  abilities  are  adjus¬ 
table  to  the  demands  of  that  office. 
His  dealings  with  Mr.  Crane  brought 
him  no  distinction.  Here’s  hoping  that 
he  may  come  out  very  much  better  in 
his  dealings  with  Nicaragua.  It  looks 
as  though  there  was  intervention  ahead 
for  Uncle  Sam  in  Nicaragua.  Zelaya’s 
government  has  been  a  horror,  an 
atrocious  tyranny,  far  too  long  en¬ 
dured.  It  is  a  case  for  the  police,  and 
if  the  local  police  are  not  able  to  han¬ 
dle  it  Uncle  Sam  is  the  cop  for  the  job. 
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Notable  Utterances 

“PVO  not  take  any  one  except  me  too 
seriously.” — Peary. 

“  I  am  not  a  candidate — but  if  duty 

calls - ” — Bryan. 

“Out,  damned  insurgent!” — Cannon. 
“  For  me  a  foot  of  Areogapitica  under¬ 
neath  the  bough.”- — President  Eliot. 
“My  country,  ’tis  for  me!  ” — Aldrich. 


Specialism 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  on  the 
part  of  specialists  that  Dr.  Charles  William 
Eliot  has  trenched  unduly  upon  their  specialties, 
and  that  his  counsel,  so  freely  imparted  to  an  er¬ 
ring  world,  is  beginning  to  savour  to  omniscience. 
It  was  a  rational  effort  on  his  part  to  direct  our 
reading,  and  the  books  he  recommended — though 
few  of  us  could  grasp  the 
principle  on  which  they 
were  selected — are  certainly 
better  than  those  which  Mr 
Roosevelt  urged  from  time 
to  time  upon  his  reluctant 
people.  The  field  of  ath¬ 
letics  is  also  one  which,  by 
long  and  sad  contempla¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Eliot  has  made  his 
own.  But  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  know 
more  about  religion,  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  efficacy  than 
does  a  talented  layman ; 
financiers  consider  them¬ 
selves  better  fitted  than  is  a 
college  president  to  grapple 
with  .corporate  industries; 
and  labor-leaders,  stung  into 
anger  by  a  few  plain  truths, 
are  protesting  bitterly  that 
it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  a 
scholar  and  a  theorist,  that 
workmen  must  turn  for  aid. 

This  repudiation  of  un¬ 
official  criticism  is  as  old  as 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  say  that  one 
need  not  make  a  table  in 
order  to  know  if  a  table  be 
well  made ;  but  where  is 
the  carpenter  who  would 
agree  with  him?  The  Duke 
of  Welllington  cherished  all 
his  life  a  hearty  detesta¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
not  because  Lowe  had  been 
the  churlish  and  mean- 
minded  gaoler  of  Napoleon, 
but  because  he  had  twice 
offered  him — Wellington — - 
advice  as  to  the  proper  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  British  sol¬ 
diers.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Hudson’s  coun¬ 
sels  were  fraught  with  wisdom  and  un¬ 
derstanding;  but  Wellington,  who  was 
not  open  to  suggestions,  promptly  de¬ 
manded  his  recall  and  spoke  of  him  ever 
after  as  a  “d — d  stupid  fellow.”  His 
was  the  unprofitable  wisdom  of  the  re¬ 
former. — Agnes  Repplier. 


All  is  not  literature  that  litters. 


“  Mr.  Hearst  is  one  of  nature’s  noble¬ 
men.”- — Hearst. 

“  I  do  not  remember.” — Rockefeller. 

“  I  came,  I  saw,  I  buried  me  a  brass 
cylinder.” — Dr.  Cook. 

“At  this  thrilling  moment  the  blear- 
eyed  hippopotamus  charged  full  at  me 

and  - .  (See  further  installment  in 

next  month’s  Scribbler.)” — Roosevelt. 

“  Like  the  parrot,  methinks  I  have 
talked  too  d — d  much.” — Minister  Crane. 
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“aren’t  we  g-g-goinc  rather  f-f-fast?” 

“  BLESS  YOU  !  NO - THIS  ISN’T  MORE  THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  SPEED  LIMIT.” 


The  Inner  Truth 


A  Yearly  Visitor 


IS  truly  quite  defensible  that  modern  dress  is  sensible — 
simple  charm. 

We  doubt,  indeed,  if  Phidias  would  make  remarks 
invidious 

Or  view  the  line  of  beauty  with  a  feeling  of  alarm. 

A  lady,  to  be  fetching,  seems  no  more  a  mass  of  stretching 
seams. 

But  her  appearance  manifests  a  purpose  that  is  sane  ; 

A  rippling  liquefaction  is  her  clothing,  not  a  fraction  is 

Warped  to  a  wasp-like  waist  line  that  we  always  have  called 


Ah,  no.  Our  observation  goes — but  not  our  information 
goes — 

To  show  us  that  a  great  reform  affects  the  mode  of  dress. 

The  mystic  style-producer  makes  the  dresses  all  of  looser 
makes 

That  give  the  waist  a  clever  sort  of  artless  gracefulness. 

BUT!  Don't  you  be  deceived  thereby.  The  ladies  aren’t 
relieved  thereby. 

Don’t  hug  the  fond  delusion  that  they're  letting  out  the 
waist. 

The  princess  gowns  may  sheath  it  all,  but,  hark  you  !  under¬ 
neath  it  all 

There  is  the  old  compression  ;  they  are  just  as  tightly  laced  ! 


OUR  birthday  comes  around  pretty  regularly. 

At  first  we  welcome  this  gentleman  with  considerable 
elation.  We  hurry  him  up,  and  when  he  comes — as  he  al¬ 
ways  comes  on  time — we  boast  about  him  to  our  friends,  as 
if  he  were  a  visitor  to  be  doubly  proud  of,  because  each  visit 
seems  to  mark  an  advance  on  the  last  one. 

This  goes  on  for  some  time,  until — 

The  truth  must  finally  be  told.  The  year  comes  when  we 
endeavor  to  forget  him. 

With  a  curious  assumption  of  his  unimportance,  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  ignore  him.  Our  friends  know  that  he  is  coming  as 
usual.  Those  who  are  more  intimate  with  us  may  even  jok*e 
us  gently  about  him.  We  take  it  in  good  part — -on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Inwardly,  we  struggle  within  ourselves  to  appear  calm 
under  this  affliction. 

We  would  not  have  him  miss  his  visits.  Secretly,  after  a 
while,  we  begin  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  number  of  them, 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  receive  him  with  so  much 
ceremony — even  if  it  is  just  between  ourselves. 

And  yet  we  continue  to  treat  him  more  gingerly.  We  want 
him  to  come,  and  yet  the  fact  that  he  does  come  seems  to 
add  a  new  pathos  to  life. 

Some  day,  doubtless,  he  will  not  find  us  at  the  old  place. 
And  yet  even  then,  in  response  to  his  kindly  inquiry,  may 
those  who  answer  for  us  be  able  to  say,  as  usual : 

“  At  home.” 


RI.NGING  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR 
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MORE  SPEED.  LESS  HASTE 


An  Auto  Glossary  for  Motor  Maniacs 

A  UTOMOBILE. — A  gasoline  gadabout,  junketing  Juggernaut 
and  prodigal  pleasure-craft  patronized  by  opulent  optimists, 
exercised  by  frenzied  fatalists  and  vilified  by  the  pedestrian  public. 

Gasoline  Motor. — A  multi-cylindered  inferno  for  converting 
canned  horse-power  into  uncanny  locomotion. 

Horn.- — A  popular  advertising  medium  for  attracting  public 
attention,  distracting  mental  tension  and  contracting  the  mortality 
rate. 

Chauffeur. — A  goggled  grimy  spectre  who  gallivants  through 
the  scenery  without  regard  for  life,  liberty  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Taxicab. — A  horseless  hack  licensed  to  practice  highway  rob¬ 
bery  for  nimbly  negotiating  the  longest  distance  between  two 
points. 

Garage. — An  auto  hostelry  and  infirmary  where  car  masseurs 
and  mechanical  internes  operate  on  the  credulity  of  chauffeurs, 
diagnose  their  practical  instincts  and  remove  the  swellings  from 
inflated  fortunes. 

Speed-Mania. — An  irresistible  impulse  to  sever  the  adjacent 
atmosphere  without  disarranging  the  mural  decorations  or  alter¬ 
ing  the  topography  of  the  landscape. 

Fine  (theoretically) . — Casualty  insurance,  collected  from  am¬ 
bitious  motorists  as  a  protecting  stimulus  to  pedestrianism. 

Fine  (practically) . — Petty  graft  exacted  by  Courts  of  Injustice 
to  compel  innocent  chauffeurs  to  “set  up”  for  the  crowd. 

Joy  Ride. — An  unchaperoned  Tour  de  Luxe  with  Bacchanalian 
itinerary  and  frequent  stopover  privileges,  terminating  informally 
with  tout  ensemble  finish — preferably  jail,  hospital  or  morgue. 

Demonstration. — A  free  ride,  with  itinerant  lecture  on  the 
demerits  of  rival  cars,  indulged  in  by  investing  investigator::,  in¬ 
veigling  imposters  and  the  mortgaged  multitude. 

Puncture. — An  explosive  signal  of  distress  often  heard  on 
highways,  forecasting  a  local  disturbance  accompanied  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  outburst  of  vocabulary.  H.  T.  Moore. 


MOST  of  our  millionaires  began  at  the  bottom  and  worked  up. 
Their  sons  begin  at  the  top  and  work  down. 


Usually  Effective 


CRAWFORD  :  What  do  you  think  of  the  fight  woman  is  making 
for  the  ballot? 

Crabshaw  :  She  would  probably  succeed  better  if  she  went 
back  to  first  principles  and  began  to  cry  for  it. 
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It  Sounds  Well 


DUT — Woman’s  Suffrage  would 
vastly  increase  the  ignorant  and 
the  purchasable  vote,  and,  in  the  mixed 
population  of  American  cities, 
would  prove  the  strongest 
enemy  to  civic  reform. 

What  Every  Chauffeur 
Knows 

THAT  his  machine  is  the 
best. 

That  it  is  a  disgrace  to  walk. 
That  he  can  be  careful  if 
he  wishes. 

That  every  other  chauffeur 
is  reckless. 

That  all  is  not  speed  that 
sputters. 

That  a  chicken  on  the  table 


is  worth  two  on  the  highway. 

That  a  bee-line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 


A  confirmed  business  man  is  an  idealist  sidetracked. 


A  CLEAR  ROAD 


Conundrum 


WHAT  statement  of  Job’s  indicates  that  the  department 
store  is  not  a  modern  institution? 

Job  14-4:  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait 
till  my  change  come. 


TEKHAPS  IT  HAPPENED  THIS  WAY 
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The  Lure  of  the  Auto 


UTOMOBILES  seem  imperatively  nec¬ 
essary  at  any  cost  nowadays  to  so 
many  people?  Anybody  can  see  that 
an  automobile  is  a  handy  thing, 
but  why  is  it  irresistible?-  Quan¬ 
tities  of  people  who  never  could 
afford  horses  have  set  up  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Lots  of  people  have 
mortgaged  their  homes  to  buy 
automobiles.-  Lots  of  people  who 
lived  simply  and  thriftily  and 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  sav¬ 
ing  money  have  suddenly 
let  thrift  go  hang  and  blos¬ 
somed  out  on  the  road  in 
motor  cars.  Automobiles 
looked  better  to  them  than 
money  in  the  bank,  or  in¬ 
dependence,  or  an  unmortgaged  home. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  new  toy  is  astonishing.  Some  of 
it  will  wear  off  in  time,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  One  enor¬ 
mous  attraction  it  has  to  the  poor  is  that  it  does  not  eat.  You 
can  lock  it  up  and  go  away  and  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
it  will  be  there  when  you  come  back.  Nobody  has  got  to  stay 
with  it,  nor  bring  it  oats,  water  or  hay,  nor  clean  out  its  stall. 
When  it  is  not  running  it  does  not  cost  anything,  except  the 
interest  on  its  purchase  price  and  something  off  for  deprecia¬ 
tion.  That  commends  it  to  the  man  who  keeps  few  servants 
or  none,  who  runs  his  machine  himself  and  has  spare  time 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  play  with  it. 

Another  point  about  it  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  ap¬ 
peal.  Everybody  wants  a  motor  car  because  everybody  can 
enjoy  it.  The  less  one  knows,  the  better  he  likes  it.  Idiots 
are  doubtless  delighted  with  autos.  Nobody  is  too  young,  too 
old,  too  big,  too  small,  too  ignorant  or  too  wise  to  find  a  pleas¬ 
ure  or  a  use  in  them.  They  call  for  only  one  thing — time — a 
thing  that  everybody  has  got.  For  some  persons  they  save  it 
and  are  liked  for  that ;  for  others  they  spend  it  and  are  liked 
for  that. 

It  is  lucky  that  autos  are  dear.  If  they  were  not  there 
would  be  so  many  of  them  that  there  would  not  be  room  on 
the  earth  for  the  folks  to  move  about. 


HIS  FIRST  TOUR 

AS  IT  SEEMED  TO  HIM 


FOR  a  man,  success  in  life  consists  in  getting  the  money 
for  a  woman,  in  getting  the  man  who  can  get  the  money 


1710—1910 

what’s  time  among  friends? 
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The  Suffragette’s  Amended  Aphorisms  r. 


AMERICA  expects  every  woman  to 
pay  her  duty. 

A  woman's  work  has  just  begun. 

No  woman’s  a  zero  with  the  ballot. 
The  hand  that  used  to  rock  the  cradle 
rules  the  nation. 

For  here  we  see  through  a  veil  with 
spots  in  it. 

The  noblest  “steady”  of  mankind  is 
woman. 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  vote,  to  canvass  and  command. 

W ■  IV.  Whitelock. 


HOW  often  do  we  curse  a  man  who 
succeeds  by  the  standards  we  our¬ 
selves  set ! 


Motorist:  have-  you  been  for  a 

DIP  THIS  MORNING  YET? 

Friend:  n-n-no,  w-w-why ? 

“  WELL,  YOU’RE  GOING  FOR  ONE 
NOW.” 


ON  TIME 


Popular  Birthdays 


Making  Sure  of  the  Main  Chance 

HE  (pointing)  :  I  understand  that  the 
Frontenac’s  a  nice,  apartment 

house. 

She:  Are  you  thinking  of  taking  an 
apartment  ? 

He:  Not  unless  I  should  get  married. 
She:  If  you  want  to  live  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  you  should  be  sure  and  get 
a  wife  who  would  make  a  good  cook. 

He:  Wouldn’t  it  be  safer  to  marry  a 
cook  who  would  make  a  good  wife? 


WELL,  GOOD-BYE,  MR.  CHIRP. 
YOU’LL  REMEM  BLR  THE  NUMBER.’’ 


CHARLES  KLEIN 
Born  January  7.  1867 

Facta  canam;  sed  erunt  qui  me  finxisse  lo- 
quantur.  — Ovid. 

Sir,  we  have  seen  most  of  your  plays, 
and  like  them.  We  understand  that  you 
are  a  Christian  Scien¬ 
tist,  and  we  should 
say  that  for  truth  and 
verity  these  plays  of 
yours  are  by  far  the 
best  thing  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  done. 

We  congratulate  you 
both.  We  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  your  methods, 
and  we  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 


CASPER  FREDERICK  GOODRICH 
Born  January  7,  1847 

Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
currunt.  ■ — Horace. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  American  Navy 
will  always  be  no  more  to  us  than  “  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a 
toy  forever  ” — some¬ 
thing  to  love  and  play 
with  and  be  proud  of, 
but  not  to  fight  with. 

Whenever  we  have 
had  occasion  to  use  it 
in  the  past,  however, 
it  has  not  failed  us ; 
and,  although  in  me¬ 
chanical  equip  ment 
and  the  number  of  its 
ships  it  has  not  always  been  in  the  front 
rank,  it  has  usually  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  because  of  the  men  who  controlled 
its  destinies.  Not  the  least  of  these  in 
this  day  and  generation  is  Commander 
Goodrich. 

He  is  all  right !  Salute  ! 


FRANK  NELSON  DOUBLEDAY 
Born  January  8,  1862 

It  is  curious  what  an  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  mind  by  constant  re¬ 
flection  upon  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  And  an  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  at  that. 
Literature,  lying  re¬ 
motely  back  in  the 
past,  appears  to  groan 
in  its  sleep,  to  toss  rest¬ 
lessly.  All  sorts  of  ap¬ 
paritions  start  up. 
There  is  the  spirit  of 
commercialism,  so  ram¬ 
pant  to-day,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  There  is  a  certain  spirit  of 
mock  originality  in  which  fantastic  forms 
take  the  place  of  fundamental  principles. 
Yet  out  of  all  this  will  come  some  day 
the  great  writer. 

Mr.  Doubleday,  among  the  newer  gen¬ 
eration  of  publishers,  is  the  most  alert 
and  forceful.  Daniel  Webster  said  of 
some  one  that  he  was  “  a  steam  engine 
in  trousers.”  Mr.  Doubleday  is  a  print¬ 
ing  press  and  a  composing  room  rolled 
into  one  He  stands  like  a  scout  in  the 
vanguard,  eagerly  scanning  the  horizon 
for  new  vessels. 

A  young  man !  May  his  story  be  a 
long  one,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
typographical  elegance  and  a  deepening 
sense  of  the  value  of  art. 

BURTON  HOLMES 
Born  January  8,  1870 

“  Much  have  I  traveled  in  the 

realms  of  gold.” 

— Keats. 

It  is  the  duty  and  the 
pleasure  of  this  gentleman 
to  detach  local  atmosphere 
from  various  parts  of  the 
globe  and  to  bring  it  where 
we  can  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Anybody  who 
has  watched  the  process  by  which  he  does 
this  and  has  benefited  by  the  results  can¬ 
not  fail  to  admire  him  for  his  ingenuity 
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RESCUED 

HOW  FRANZ  GARAGE,  LATE  OF  SWITZERLAND,  MADE  HIS  FORTUNE 


and  his  judgment  in  selection.  He 
gives  us  the  delightful  opportunity  to 
climb  the  Alps  or  sail  down  the  Nile, 
sitting  back  in  comfortable  chairs,  and 
all  in  good  time  for  bed.  He  distributes 
his  scenery  with  a  lavish  hand  and  a 
recklessness  that  is  astonishing,  consid¬ 
ering  how  small  after  all  this  world  is. 
What  a  pity  also  that  he  cannot  provide 
us  with  some  of  the  delightful  com¬ 
panions  that  one  so  often  meets  upon  a 
journey  and  which  are  often  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us  than  what  we  see. 

Mr.  Holmes,  here’s  looking  at  you. 
May  you  have  as  many  happy  returns 
as  there  are  places  on  the  globe  to  in¬ 
terest  us. 

WILLIAM  JAMES 
Born  January  II,  1842 

“  Cuilibet  in  arte  sua  perito  est  credendum.” 

How  is  it  possible  to  felicitate  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  such  diverse  accomplishments 
upon  his  natal  day? 
We  find  ourselves  at 
loss  to  express  the 
mingled  feelings  of 
surprise  and  delight  as 
we  contemplate  his 
wonderful  career.  To 
be  the  George  Ade  of 
philosophy  is  honor 
enough  in  itself,  but  to 
be  the  Blackstone  of 
spiritualism  and  the 
high  priest  of  psychology,  besides  an  ex¬ 
pert  pragamatist  and  an  expositor  of 
religions  cannot  but  fill  us  with  awe. 

Where  shall  be  begin  and  what  shall 


we  say?  Was  it  not  Huxley  who  re¬ 
marked  that  no  discussion  of  any  ques¬ 
tion  was  possible  without  finally  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  ultimate  problems  of  phi¬ 
losophy?  Underneath  his  apparent  di¬ 
versity,  his  extraordinary  versatility,  we 
have  a  secret  and  comfortable  feeling 
that  this  is  just  what  Professor  James  is 
going  to  do  for  us.  Now  he  astonishes 
us  with  the  variety  of  his  exhibits,  but 
some  day,  when  we  least  expect  it,  he 
will  put  them  all  into  a  silk  hat,  say 

Presto!  ”  and  Io,  will  bring  forth  the 
ultimate  for  our  delight. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  confess  to 
an  intense  desire  to  have  him  put  off 
this  fatal  moment  as  long  as  possible. 
While  we  are  of  course  interested  in 
the  ultimate,  we  are  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Professor  James  and  his  exhi¬ 
bitions. 

Professor,  we  wish  you  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  health  and  strength. 
Here’s  power  to  your  mind! 

THOMAS  DIXON.  JR. 

Born  January  II.  1 864 

Sir,  we  have  not  read  your  books, 
nor  seen  your  plays. 
We  wonder  if  this  is 
our  fault  or  yours.  It 
is  not,  certainly,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  not 
been  popular.  Your 
Leopard’s  Spots,  we 
understand,  was  a  most 
ingenious  and  inter¬ 
esting  tale! 

Good  luck  ! 


JACK  LONDON 
Bom  January  12,  1876 

“  Cura  esse  quod  audis.” 

The  hero  of  this  birthday  notice  has 
often  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  people 
of  the  upper  world  with 
whom  he  has  mingled. 
He  is  on  extremely  bad 
terms  with  them.  He 
is  disgusted  with  their 
inanities  and  with  their 
misconception  of  the 
great  facts  of  life ;  and 
he  cannot  say  enough 
against  them. 

We  love  you,  Jack 

London  ;  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  your  varied  career  with  interest; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
we  thoroughly  believe  in  you.  But  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  philos¬ 
ophy  and  you  viewpoint.  We  shall  tell 
you  about  this  some  day,  when  we  are 
in  the  mood  for  giving  advice  and  you 
for  taking  it. 

At  present  we  have  only  words  of 

praise  and  encouragement.  Let  the 

artist  within  you  keep  struggling  for 

more  freedom. 

“To  paint  the  thing  as  you  see  it, 

For  the  God  of  things  as  they  are.” 

May  good  luck  and  fortune  attend  you  ! 


THE  progress  of  religion  is  the  history 
of  heretics. 
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Emotional  Democracy 

A  MINISTER  out  in  Chicago  has  dis- 
'  covered  a  remedy  for  the  body 
politic.  It  is  called  “  emotional  democ¬ 
racy.”  Doesn’t  sound  particularly  bad, 
but  what  does  it  mean.  It  has  a  strong 
suggestion  of  suffragetism,  but  surely 
that  couldn’t  be  it. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  us  is :  Does 
emotional  democracy  shut  out  rational 
democracy?  Bryan  has  always  been 
somewhat  emotional.  Does  it  include 
him?  Of  course,  it  doesn’t  matter 
much.  We  are  willing  to  be  saved  upon 
almost  any  terms,  be  it  an  emotional  or 
a  rational  prescription  or  a  delicate 
proprietary  admixture  of  both. 

If  necessary  to  our  safety,  we  are 
willing  to  become  hysterical,  morbid, 
dopey,  dippy  or  even  optimistic.  But  in 
the  meantime  we  wonder. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


LOVE  WILL  FIND  A  WAY 

He  W  as  Looking  for  Trouble 

N  went  into  an  automobile  establishment  and 
accosted  the  man  who  came  out  to  greet  him. 

“  Have  you  got  a  second-hand  machine?  ” 

“  We  have  indeed  One  that - ” 

“Does  it  run  smoothly?” 

“  Fine.  None  better.” 

“Then  I  don't  want  it.” 

“  Don’t  want  it!  ” 

“  No,  sir.  I  want  the  worst  machine  that  you  have  around 
the  place.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“To  run,  of  course.  I  want  a  machine  that  backs  and 
fills,  that  splutters  and  lays  down  on  you  always  at  the  wrong 
moment.  I  want  a  machine  that  crawls  along  and  gives  you 
hope  and  encouragement  and  fills  you  with  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  then  suddenly,  when  you  are  forgetting  that  you 
ever  had  any  trouble,  gasps  and  stops  short  ” 

“You  say  you  want  a  machine  just  like  that?  ” 

“  I  certainly  do,  sir.  That’s  what  I  came  in  here  for.  If 
you  can't  accommodate  me,  please  say  so  at  once.  My  time 
is  valuable,  and  I  will  seek  elsewhere  ” 

“  You’re  looking  for  trouble,  are  you?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  am.  Can’t  let  me  have  too  much  of  it.  I 
am  hungry  for  it.” 

The  automobile  man  became  deeply  interested. 

“May  I  ask,  sir,”  he  said,  “what  is  the  peculiar  nature 
of  your  complaint?  ” 

“  Certainly,  sir.  About  two  years  ago  my  wife  became  a 
Christian  Scientist  and  converted  me.  Then  1  went  over  to 
new  thought  and  began  a  course  of  rhythmic  breathing.  On 
top  of  this  I  joined  a  vibration  school  until  I  became  too 
happy  for  any  use.  I  became  so  happyt  that  I  simply  couldn’t 
stand  it.  Now  I’ve  got  to  have  a  taste  of  the  old  times.  I 
must  have  something  to  worry  me  or  I  shall  go  mad.  So 
trot  out  the  worst  old  bag  of  bones  you  have,  sell  it  to  me  for 
a  song,  and  let  me  once  more  be  a  real  human  being,  with  an 
interest  in  the  things  of  this  life.” 


IS  THAT  ALL  YOU’VE  KILLED?  ” 

“  YES.” 

“  COME  FOR  A  RIDE  WITH  ME.” 

Fitted  for  the  Task 

OW  do  you  get  your  hair  arranged  so  beautifully?  ”  asks 
the  admiring  friend. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  candidly  answers  the  owner  of  the  many 
switches,  braids,  puffs,  ringlets,  etc.  “  Every  maid  I  had  sim¬ 
ply  wore  herself  out  with  the  heavy  work  of  dressing  my  hair, 
until  last  summer  I  found  a  sturdy  Swedish  girl  pitching  hay 
on  a  farm  near  our  cottage.  I  engaged  her  at  once.” 
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T  IFE  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  free  and  inde- 
|  pendent  journal  in  America.  It  is  not  controlled 

by  trust,  creed,  advertiser,  political  party,  millionaire 
or  anybody  or  anything  except  its  own  conscience. 


Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  and  Mr.  David  Belasco 

HE  old  fable  of  the  town  mouse  and  the  country 
mouse  is  the  basis  of  the  last  and  unques¬ 
tionably  the  strongest  play  that  came  from  the 
pen  of  Clyde  Fitch.  In  actual  presentation 
Mr.  Fitch  might  have  made  the  play  different 
had  he  lived,  but,  with  nothing  to  go  upon  but 
the  bare  manuscript,  Mr.  John  Emerson,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  author  in  staging  “  The 
City,”  has  certainly  breathed  into  it  much  of 
the  same  perfection  of  detail  that  brought  to 
the  lamented  dramatist  a  large  part  of  his  renown.  It  is  a 
high  tribute  to  the  literary  ability  of  Mr.  Fitch  as  a  dramatic 
author,  aside  from  the  credit  always  his  of  being  able  to  take 
a  play  in  rehearsal  and  make  it  interesting  from  his  abilities 
as  a  producer,  that  another  could  take  his  bare  manuscript 
and  stage  it  with  unusual  and  quickly  recognized  success. 
The  way  “  The  City  ”  is  performed  means  that  Mr.  Emerson 
is  an  unusually  good  stage  manager  and  that  he  caught  per¬ 
fectly  the  spirit  of  the  strongest  play  Mr.  Fitch  ever  wrote. 


To  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  the  play  raises — 
whether  the  city  or  the  country  town  is  better  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  best  that  is  in  us — means  a  lengthy  argu¬ 
ment,  too  lengthy  for  these  columns.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  question  is  not  between  the  physical  conditions  of  city 
life  and  country  life  and  its  wholesome  touch  of  humanity 
with  the  earth  and  fresh  air,  but  between  the  sordid 
hypocrisy  of  a  small  town  and  the  greater  rascality  of  a  large 
city.  And  of  course  the  play  does  not  settle  the  question 
although  it  makes  some  aspects  of  the  problem  highly  dramatic. 

Exciting  and  absorbing  as  is  the  story  of  “The  City,”  a 
great  part  of  its  value  depends  upon  the  acting  of  Mr.  Tully 
Marshall.  With  so  many  examples  easy  of  observation  in  certain 
circles  of  metropolitan  life,  almost  any  actor  would  find  ma¬ 
terial  to  go  upon  in  depicting  degeneracy.  In  his  impersona¬ 
tion  of  Hannock  Mr.  Marshall  goes  beyond  merely  superficial 
study  and  ventures  far  deeper  and  more  accurately  into 
human  abnormality  than  Mr.  Mansfield  did  in  his  highly  the¬ 
atrical  Baron  Chevrial.  It  might  puzzle  the  most  expert  of 
our  alienists  to  criticise  Mr.  Marshall’s  depiction  of  a  youth 
mer.'ally  distorted  by  heredity  and  accentuated  in  his  dis¬ 
tortion  by  vice.  His  portrayal  of  this  remarkable  character  is 


not  only  effective  dramatically  but  is  worthy  the  observation 
of  neurologists  and  criminologists.  It  puts  Mr.  Marshall 
in  a  high  place  in  -the  dramatic  profession.  If  managers  are 
not  fools  it  means  a  place  largely  of  his  own  selection. 

There  was  other  good  acting  in  “  The  City.”  Mr.  Emery’s 
Van  Vranken,  a  type  of  alcoholic  gentility  combined  with 
shrewdness,  not  unknown  in  New  York  club  life,  and  Eva 
Vincent's  honest,  homely,  country  mother  translated  to  city 
insincerity,  were  gems  of  impersonation.  Mr.  Howell  as  a 
political  boss,  not  of  the  Tammany  type,  but  of  the  more 
polished  Republican  style,  was  quite  in  character,  and  the 
two  girls  bringing  small-town  individualities  to  city  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  foolishness  were  well  depicted  by  Lucile  Watson  and 
Mary  Nash. 

“  The  City  ”  is  worth  seeing  by  those  who  like  their  dra¬ 
matic  diet  strong.  It  will  try  the  nerves  of  the  over-emo¬ 
tional.  Even  in  frigid  Boston  it  is  said  that  at  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  “  The  City  ”  several  ladies  belonging  to  exclusive 
circles  and  hitherto  guiltless  of  ever  having  done  anything  to 
attract  public  attention  to  themselves  actually  fainted  away 
and  had  to  be  carried  from  the  theatre. 

\i\l  m 

ATMOSPHERE  of  Louisiana  before  that  State  had  become 
Americanized  is  supplied  plentifully  and  agreeably  in 
“Cameo  Kirby”  by  Messrs.  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry 
Leon  Wilson.  Slavery  and  the  French  mixture  help  to  pic¬ 
turesqueness  in  the  characters  and  the  gambling  spirit  of  the 
days  before  Puritanism  ruled  all  America  helps  the  plot.  Mr. 
Dustin  Farnum  is  starred  in  the  play  and  sets  forth  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  how  the  vanity  of  the  actor  destroys  natural 
advantages  of  personality  w/iich  if  honestly  used  might  be  of 
artistic  value.  May  Buckley’s  performance  as  a  girl  of  the 
South  is  charming,  but  tinged  with  the  same  artificiality.  The 
broad,  genuine  comedy  of  Mr.  Emmet  Corrigan  as  a  coarse¬ 
grained  gambler,  and  Mr.  George  Thatcher  as  a  sure-enough 
colored  house  servant,  are  agreeable  by  contrast. 


say!  maw,  when’s  paw  comin’  home?” 
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Mr.  Monk  (reading  instruction)  :  grasp 
YOUR  opponent's  WRIST  WITH  YOUR  RIGHT 
HAND  AND  THROW  HIM  OVER  YOUR  SHOUL¬ 
DER. 


“  Cameo  Kirby  ”  as  a  stage  story  is 
interesting  and  not  entirely  spoiled  by 
the  staginess  of  its  principal  actors. 

WHY  “The  Goddess  of  Liberty”? 

And  why  anything  about  the  plot, 
or  about  the  title?  A  most  remarkable 
succession  of  scenes,  talk,  marchings  on 
and  off  by  a  rather  comely  lot  of  chorus- 
girls,  many  changes  of  costume,  some 
tuneful  songs  badly  sung,  slang  without 
wit,  all  a  general  jumble  of  inconse- 
quentiality  set  forth  to  entertain  a  public 
weary  of  the  same  things  better  done. 
And  the  saddest  of  all  is  that  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Abeles,  who  is  a  clever  legitimate 
comedian,  wasted  himself  in  trying  hon¬ 
estly  to  make  it  carry.  The  Goddess  of 
Liberty  seems  to  be  an  extinct  character 
in  America  to-day.  In  the  form  she  was 
presented  at  Weber’s  Theatre  a  para¬ 
graph  should  be  a  sufficient  obituary. 

^ . * - - 


ET  Mr.  Belasco  take  almost 
any  kind  of  a  dramatic 
theme,  subject  it  to  his  ex¬ 
pertness  in  theatric  detail, 
in  stage  effect  and  in  train¬ 
ing  of  stage  people.  The 
result  is  bound  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  picturesque. 
In  the  play  from  the 
French  which  he  calls 
“  The  Lily  ”  he  has  a 
theme  especially  interesting  at  this  psy¬ 
chological  moment  when  women  are 
striving  to  escape  from  masculine  chiv¬ 
alry  and  protection  to  gain  the  doubt¬ 
ful  privilege  of  the  ballot.  Two  of  the 


premises  to  the  argument  are  men  who 
are  unworthy  of  the  name,  being  French¬ 
men  of  a  type  discredited  even  in 
France,  and  two  women  who,  by  the 
fiction  of  family  control,  they  seek  to 
keep  in  an  unheard-of  domestic  seclu¬ 
sion.  Result,  one  becomes  an  outwardly 
compliant  but  inwardly  rebellious  old 
maid  and  the  other  an  erring  Iamb,  pro¬ 
ducing  complications  which  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  but  unnatural  play. 

0  *  0-  *  O  *  0 

Quite  in  the  artificial  tone  of  the 
drama  is  the  despotic  father  who  denies 
his  daughters  their  right  to  get  married 
or  go  to  the  devil,  and  he  is  played  with 
admirable  artificiality  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cartwright.  As  a  character  part  it 
stands  out  against  the  would-be  natural¬ 
ness  of  Nance  O'Neil,  as  the  spinster 
sister,  and  Julia  Dean,  as  the  younger  one 
who  seeks  and  finds  irresistible  tempta¬ 
tion.  Nance  O'Neil  comes  very  near 
being  grotesque  in  her  role,  although 
she  sets  forth  the  argument  against 
spinsterhood  with  almost  masculine 
force  and  conviction.  Julia  Dean  with 
less  facial  contortion  would  win  sym¬ 
pathy.  Mr.  Hickman,  as  the  caddish 
brother,  and  Mr.  Bruce  McRae,  as  the 
one  person  of  sense  in  this  family  outfit, 
do  good  stage  work. 

In  selecting  “  The  Lily  ”  for  his  ef¬ 


forts  Mr.  Belasco  reverts  to  a  type  of 
play  which  has  some  contemporaneous 
interest  to  the  sex  in  revolt,  but  which 
in  the  main  is  a  bit  back  of  our  time. 
It  may  have  a  passing  power  of  attrac¬ 
tion  but  is  not  at  all  in  the  line  of  his 
best  effort. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  act  of  “  The 
City,”  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  per¬ 
formance  in  New  York,  the  audience 
gave  a  demonstration  of  feeling  which 
has  never  been  equalled  at  a  theatre  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  writer.  Men 
yelled  and  women  screamed  as  a  relief 
to  the  tensity  of  their  nervous  excite¬ 
ment.  Mere  applause  was  not  sufficient 
to  vent  their  feeling.  It  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  uncontrollable  outburst  and 
was  renewed  every  time  the  curtain  went 
up  in  repeated  response  to  the  clamor. 

In  one  respect  this  vocal  outburst  was 
unfortunate.  It  seems  to  have  set  a 
fashion.  At  the  first  performance  of 
“  The  Lily  ”  at  the  Stuyvesant  certain 
young  men  in  the  audience  gave  vent  to 
yells  as  though  they,  too,  were  moved  to 
uncontrollable  emotion.  It  may  have 

been  genuine,  but - .  It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  yelling  will  not  generally  take  the 
place  of  decorous  applause.  In  some 
cases  it  might  pro\  oke  indecorous  hiss¬ 
ing  and  booing.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — “  The  Easiest  Way.” 
Last  week  of  Mr.  Eugene  Walter’s  expert 
and  well  acted  minute  diagnosis  of  Tender¬ 
loin  conditions. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Cleverly  con¬ 
trived  and  well  staged  farce  with  three  acts 
of  continuous  laughter. 

Belasco — “  Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?  ”  The 
social  side  of  suburban  life  humorously  treat¬ 
ed.  Fun  with  the  suburbs. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Mr.  Cyril 
Scott  and  good  company  in  merry  farce. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Notice 
later. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  “  Arms  and  the 
Man  ”  as  the  basis  of  a  comic  opera  with 
light  and  catchy  Viennese  music. 

Comedy— Mr.  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel 
Hackney  in  “  The  Affinity,”  formerly  “  The 
Incubus.”  Clever  French  comedy.  Not  for 
the  young  person. 

Criterion — “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby,”  with 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson.  Notice  later. 

Daly’s — “The  Belle  of  Brittany.”  Musical 
play  of  the  customary  type,  with  Mr.  Frank 
Daniels  as  the  comedian. 

Empire — Mr.  Barrie’s  “  What  Every  Wom¬ 
an  Knows."  Miss  Maude  Adams  and  good 
company  in  the  Scotch  author’s  clever  sa¬ 
tire  on  his  own  people. 


Garrick — Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “  Your 
Humble  Servant.”  Notice  later. 

Hackctt — “  Cameo  Kirby,”  with  Mr.  Dus¬ 
tin  Farnum.  Agreeable  drama  of  Southern 
life  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

Herald  Square — “Old  Dutch.”  Divert¬ 
ing  musical  farce  with  Mr.  Lew  Fields  and 
good  support. 

Hippodrome — Brilliant  ballet  and  water 
spectacle. 

Hudson — “The  Next  of  Kin,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  Klein.  Notice  later. 

Lyceum — Marie  Tempest  in  Mr.  Maugham’s 
“  Penelope.”  Charming  comedienne  in  very 
frothy  comedy. 

I.yric — “  The  City,”  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
last  play.  See  above. 

Manhattan  Opera  House  —  Repertory  of 
grand  opera. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson 
and  excellent  London  company  in  interesting 
mystical  comedy-drama. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Savoy — “  The  Commanding  Officer.”  No¬ 
tice  later. 

Sauyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  See  above. 

Wallack’s — “A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich.” 
Notice  later. 

Weber’s — “  The  Goddess  of  Liberty.”  See 
above. 
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The  Clinching  Argument 


A  YOUNG  MAN  representing  a  well- 
known  make  of  motor  car  had 
called,  discussed  intelligently  the  points 
of  the  automobile  he  was  endeavoring 
to  sell,  had  given  a  flawless  demonstra¬ 
tion — 

But  the  prospective  amateur  motorist 
before  mortgaging  his  house  still  wanted 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  and  so  he 
said :  “  What  you  say  about  your  car 
may  be  all  right.  The  engine  runs  very 
nicely  and  it  looks  good  to  me  :  but  tell 
me  one  thing — have  you  ever  sold  any 
of  these  cars  to  your  own  personal 
friends  ?  ” 

The  salesman  smiled.  “  Have  I  ! 
Why,  three  months  ago  I  was  engaged  to 
a  girl,  and  I  sold  one  of  these  identical 
cars  to  my  prospective  father-in-law.” 

“  Did  you  marry  the  girl?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  I've  now  got  the  girl, 
an  contented  father-in-law,  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  customer  as  well.” 

He  made  the  sale. 


Infallibilities 


THE  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked  recently 
admitted  that  the  Bible  is  not  in¬ 
fallible.  This  is  a  dangerous  admission. 
'1  he  fact,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Aked  is 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  belongs  makes  it  no  less 
dangerous. 

What  are  we  poor  mortal  laymen  to 
do — to  say  nothing  of  the  preachers  to 
whom  it  is  often  a  bread-and-butter  ques¬ 
tion — if  we  are  not  to  have  something 
infallible  to  fall  back  on  in  emergencies? 
For  centuries  the  Bible  has  served  as 
such  a  cushion.  During  all  those  years 
the  only  sure  way  to  close  an  argument 
was  to  open  the  Book. 

The  human  race  is  still  an  infant  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  unable  to  stand  alone.  It 
cannot  get  along  without  an  infallibility 
in  its  medicine  chest.  If  not  the  Bible, 
what  ? 


A  SUGGESTION 

BUTLER :  Lady  Gray  and  the  new 
cook  are  waiting  below  stairs, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Frost:  Show  the  cook  up  first, 
Jorkins.  Lady  Gray  can  wait,  but  the 
cook  won’t. 


Chauffeur:  you’d  better  look  out. 
“why,  are  you  coming  back?” 


MOTIVE  POWER  FOR  JOY  RIDERS 


The  Modern  Mechanic 

OH,  I’m  a  professional  auto-man! 

A  driver  of  daring  and  skill. 

In  goggles  and  cap  I’m  a  stunning  chap, 
Gotten  up  in  a  style  to  kill. 

1  know  all  the  merits  of  each  machine 
In  every  particular  part ; 

There  isn’t  a  thing  from  a  spoke  to  a 
spring 

That  I  haven’t  got  down  by  heart. 

In  friction,  ignition,  combustion  and 
power. 

In  sprockets,  and  ratchets,  and  cams. 
I’m  right  up  in  front,  and  can  do  every 
stunt 

When  the  what-yer-may-call-it-em 
jams. 

Rarefaction,  velocity,  fuel  viscuosity, 
Cylinders,  throttles  and  pumps, 

Are  simple  to  me  as  A  B  and  C, 

When  the  thingumbob  sputters  and 
jumps. 

Of  jacking  and  packing,  connectors  and 
sectors, 

Flanges,  and  bevels,  and  joints; 

Of  shaft  revolution  and  weight  distri 
bution 

I  know  all  the  decimal  points. 

Selective  control  is  dead  easy  to  me, 
The  battery  simply  a  snap  : 

The  plug  of  the  spark  I  could  see  in 
the  dark, 

Fix  the  nozzle  while  taking  a  nap. 
The  mud-guards  I  know  from  the  lamps 
at  a  glance, 

The  tires  I  can  tell  from  the  brakes; 
Valves,  clinches  and  strokes  are  me¬ 
chanical  jokes, 

Ratios,  mathematical  fakes. 

Garages,  speedometers,  gasoline,  tanks, 
Vibration,  displacement  and  sprays : 
Bolts,  rivets  and  chains,  co-efficients 
and  strains, 

I  can  talk  of  in  technical  phrase. 
There’s  cnly  one  thing  I  am  waiting  for 
now, 

Ere  my  knowledge  can  fully  prevail  : 
If  I  only  could  steal  an  automobile! 

I  have  cribbed  all  the  rest  by  mail. 

Frederick  Moxon. 


What  Does  This  Telegram  Say? 

LIFE  WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  ABOVE 


Ten  Dollars  a  Word 

THE  picture  on  this  page  represents  an  unusual  situation. 

Please  study  it  carefully,  and  see  what  you  can  make 
out  of  it.  Note  every  detail. 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mind  what  ten  words  or 
less  the  telegram  in  the  man's  hands  might  contain,  exclusive 
of  the  address  and  signature,  write  it  out  and  mail  it  to  the 
Telegraph  Editor  of  Life,  with  your  name  and  address. 

The  cleverest  telegram,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors 
of  Life,  will  be  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Everybody  is  eligible.  But  no  more  than  three  telegrams 
will  be  accepted  from  any  one  contestant. 

The  contest  will  close  on  March  i,  1910,  no  answers 
received  after  that  date  being  considered.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winner  will  be  made  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 


The  House  That  Jack  Built 

JflS  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  mortgage  that  was  clapped  on  the  hou^e 
that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  wind  that  was  raised  by  the  mortgage  that 
was  clapped  on  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  car  that  the  wind  was  blowed  into  that  was 
raised  by  the  mortgage  that  was  clapped  on  the  house  that 
Jack  built. 

This  is  the  woman  that  rode  in  the  car  that  the  wind 
was  blowed  into  that  was  raised  by  the  mortgage  that  was 
clapped  on  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  social  prestige  achieved  by  the  woman  that 
rode  in  the  car  that  the  wind  was  blowed  into  that  was 
raised  by  the  mortgage  that  was  clapped  on  the  house  that 
Jack  built. 

And  this  (for  there  will  perhaps  be  some  curiosity  to 
know  about  even  so  trifling  a  detail  of  the  business)  is 
Tack.  Ramsey  Benson. 
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GENTLE  WILLIAM  LOEB,  my  dear, 
I'm  coming  back  to  Gotham  Town; 
I  wear  a  London  overcoat. 

My  wife  has  bought  a  Paris  gown; 

Our  Antoinette  displays  a  set 

Of  ermine-bordered  Persian  lamb. 

Oh,  let  us  keep  our  pretty  things ! 

They  would  not  fit  your  Uncle  Sam! 


Honest  William  Loeb,  I  fear 

Your  myrmidons  in  brass  and  blue 
Whose  harpy  talons  clutch  and  curve 

To  search  our  luggage  through  and  through 
That  ruffian  rout  will  empty  out 

The  trunks  I  toiled  so  long  to  pack, 

And  strew  their  contents  wide  about ; 

How  shall  I  ever  get  them  back  1 


Mighty  William  Loeb,  see  here  ! 

My  heart  is  clean  of  base  intent ; 

I  haven’t  any  gems  or  pearls, 

(See  “Sundries — N.”),  at  ten  per  cent.. 
No  girders,  rails,  nor  wire  nails, 

No  anchor,  shafting,  chain  or  wheel 
To  violate  the  private  graft 
Of  any  big  United  Steal ! 


Modest  William  Loeb,  give  ear! — 

I’ve  traveled  leagues  across  the  foam; 
Is  this  a  Governmental  spree 

To  bid  the  Native,  “  Welcome  home 
With  cruel  scorn  my  clothing’s  torn 
Away,  and  held  in  proof  of  guilt ; — 

Oh,  give  my  trousers  back  to  me  ! — 

I  never  learned  to  wear  a  kilt  1 


Heed  me,  William  Loeb  :  ’Tis  clear 
Your  little  job  is  aught  but  fun. 

And  men  have  honored,  far  and  near, 

The  cleansing  work  your  zeal  has  done. 
Then  make  the  Smuggler  bite  the  dust, 

And  give  the  Briber  cause  for  woe  ; 

Take  vengeance  on  the  Sugar  Trust, 

But  let  the  simple  Tourist  go! 

Arthur  Guiterman. 


Nicaragua  and  Nature’s  Law 


What  kind  of  a  scrape  is  this  administration  getting 
into  down  in  Nicaragua? — Springfield  Republican. 

IF  you  expect  an  answer  from  us  you’ll  have 
to  wait.  We  don’t  make  out  yet  how  it  is 
all  coming  out.  We  are  not  favorably  impressed 
with  President  Zelaya’s  character  or  deportment. 
He  could  hardly  be  worse  spoken  of  if  he  were 
running  for  Mayor  of  New  York  on  the  Tam¬ 
many  ticket  and  making  his  own  speeches. 


And  there  is  always  this  to  say  about  Nicar¬ 
agua  and  the  other  Central  American  republics 
and  some  of  their  nearby  South  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  regard  to  them  we  have  suspended 
the  laws  of  nature.  Nature’s  laws  provide  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  unfit.  Nature’s  laws 
as  applied  to  politics  provide  for  the  absorption 
or  domination  of  nations  of  incapacity  by  na¬ 
tions  of  capacity;  for  the  government  of  nations 
that  cannot  govern  themselves  by  stronger 
nations  that  can  either  govern  them  or  eat  them 
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up.  By  the  Monroe  doctrine  we  have 
suspended  the  application  of  this  natural 
law  of  politics  to  the  Central  American 
and  South  American  republics.  Europe 
must  not  coerce  them  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  seem  to  need  it.  They 
may  eat  one  another  up — except  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  agreement  for  arbitration 
arranged  by  Secretary  Root — or  they  may 
improve  and  develop  themselves  by  civil 
wars  if  they  can,  but  they  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  or  developed  by  an  interposition 
from  Europe. 

That  is  all  very  well.  It  is  a  good 
“doctrine”  and  has  helped  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  a  hundred  years, 
but  it  puts  responsibility  on  this  country. 
When  things  get  very,  very  bad  in  a 
country  like  Nicaragua  or  Venezuela  it 
is  for  us  to  take  thought  whether  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  do  something  to  supply 
the  need  of  the  political  law  of  nature 
which  we  have  forbidden  to  work.  We 


helped  a  good  deal  to  keep  Castro  out  of 
Venezuela;  it  seemed  to  be  necessary 
to  help  Nicaragua  rid  herself  of  Zelaya. 
who  seems  to  be  a  very  bad  lot  indeed, 
and  an  unconscionable  oppressor. 

It  may  even  turn  out  to  be  suitable  to 
catch  and  hang  Senor  Zelaya,  but  inter¬ 
national  proprieties  are  likely  to  weigh 
against  that.  E.  S.  M. 

Abstainers  at  Last 

ID  Congress  take  due  notice  that 
some  carloads  of  crazy  soldiers 
that  had  come  back  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  were  shipped  the  other  day  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Government  asy¬ 
lums  for  the  insane  ! 

A  large  proportion  of  these  men,  the 
papers  said,  had  gone  crazy  from  drink¬ 
ing  the  intoxicants  indigenous  to  the 
Philippines.  Not  being  able  to  get  beer 
or  American  drinks,  they  drank  what¬ 
ever  they  could  get. 


WRITING  HIS  AUTOMOBIOGRAPH Y 


They  afford  another  illustration — will 
Congress  please  take  notice  1 — of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  suppression  of  the  army 
canteen  by  Congress,  at  the  instance  of 
persons  who  believe  in  compulsory  total 
abstinence  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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ONE  sees,  in  these  days,  much  shaking  of  heads 
k  and  hears  much  lugubrious  talk  about  the 
I  “  feminization  of  literature.”  And  while  it 
'  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  gather,  from  the 
pronouncements  of  the  Cassandrian  diag¬ 
nosticians  who  have  met  in  consultation 
over  the  case,  any  very  definite  notion  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  they  claim  to  find  endemic,  one  is  in  so  far  free 
to  agree  with  them  as  to  recognize  that  the  process, 
where  it  is  actually  going  on,  is  a  pathological 
one.  It  connotes,  to  be  exact,  a  condition  of  hyper¬ 
trophy.  But  one  cannot  help  noting  that  these  alarmist 
doctor-men  all  seem  to  assume  that  normal  literary  health 
inheres,  not  in  the  absence  of  these  feministic  symptoms, 
but  in  the  presence  of  their  opposites,  which  rather  shakes  one’s 
faith  in  their  system  of  therapeutics.  For  an  unduly  mascu¬ 
linized  literature  is  as  hypertrophic  as  an  unduly  feminized 
one.  What  we  really  need  is  a  human  literature — a  fentascu- 
line  literature,  let  us  say ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  so  poorly 
off  in  this  regard  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Witness 
such  varied  examples  as  the  work  of  De  Morgan,  Galsworthy 
and  Arnold  Bennett.  But  there  is  another  class  of  fiction  to 
which  one  would  like  to  call  attention  in  this  connection. 
One  wonders  sometimes  whether  the  fulminators  against  the 
“  feminization  ”  of  contemporary  letters  are  not  partly  (and 
perhaps  unconsciously)  moved  by  a  native  distaste  for  the 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  types  once  looked  upon  as,  at  best, 
hooks  upon  which  to  hang  pathos — types  like  Mr.  Locke’s 
Beloved  Vagabond ;  or  for  the  delicate  strength  of  such  real¬ 
istic  idealism  as  Mr.  Hewlett’s  Open  Country ?  And,  if  so, 
whether  this  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  clew  to  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  their  critical  bias?  For  these  works,  far  from  being 
instances  of  “feminization,”  are  instances  of  a  well-balanced 
infusion  of  the  masculine  element  into  the  treatment  of  sub¬ 
jects  heretofore  habitually  “  feminized  ”  (as  our  friends 
would  put  it)  by  authors  of  both  sexes. 


A. 


T.  QUILLER-COUCH’S  True  Tilda  is  a  story — a  de¬ 
lightful  story — that  is  includable  in  the  latter  category. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  ten-year-old  youngster,  left  behind  in  a 


London  hospital  by  some  nondescript  traveling  circus,  who  as¬ 
sumes  the  guardianship  of  an  even  smaller  waif  and  sets  out 
with  him  in  search  of  Prospero’s  Island — where  he  thinks  he  has 
relatives.  Can  one  think  of  a  theme  more  feministically  suited 
to  purple  pathos  and  the  shedding  of  tears?  Yet,  when  one  adds 
that  the  travelers  fall  in  with  stranded  actors,  coal  heavers, 
country  policemen,  professional  fat  women  and  drunken  ship¬ 
masters,  one  instantly  sees  possibilities  of  masculine  farce-comedy, 
guffaws  and  horse-play.  But  the  result  is  neither  of  these.  It 
is  rather  a  partnership  in  which  each  saves 
t’other  from  itself ;  where  pathos  is  tripped 
up  by  laughter,  and  laughter  sobered  by  the 
round-eyed  faith  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  book  contains 
a  congeries  of  excellent 
genre  studies  and  is  a  de¬ 
licious  example  of  fentas- 
culine  humor. 


HIS  would  also  seem 
to  be  an  opportune 
occasion  for  mentioning  Anna 
Robeson  Burr’s  critique  of  The 
Autobiography  as  a  literary  form 
and  a  literary  influence,  its  origins,  its  history,  its 
qualitative  criterions  and  its  psychological  values. 
Altogether  this  is  an  original,  an  interesting  and  an 
intrinsically  valuable  volume.  It  is  a  pioneer  effort 
in  comparative  and  synthetic  study  in  a  department 
of  letters  that  has  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  students  of  human  nature,  but  has  almost  in¬ 
variably  been  regarded  as  a  mere  aggre¬ 
gation  of  disconnected  units.  It  has  the 
stimulating  interest  of  pertinent  opinions 
founded  upon  personal  investigation  suc¬ 
cinctly  expressed  and  logic¬ 
ally  defended.  It  has  in¬ 
trinsic  value  in  helping  us 
to  identify  and  differentiate 
the  various  forms  of  auto¬ 
biograph¬ 
ical  impulse 
and  to 
evaluate 
their  at- 
t  e  n  d  a  n  t 
f  ra  nk  nesses 
and  r  e  t  i  - 
cences.  And 
there  is  a 

certain  gratuiti  s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  too.  in  watching  the 
author,  like  another  Molly 
Pitcher,  se-ving  her  guns 
so  ettectively  in  the  face  of 
opposing  authority. 

] .  B.  Kerfoot. 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

The  Autobiography,  by  Anna  Robeson  Burr.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  $2.00. 
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Over  the  Phone 

ELLO. 

Hello. 

Is  this  the  Halls  of  Agony? 

This  is  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Physical  Research. 

Is  Dr.  Solarmon  Plexus  in  ? 

No.  He  has  gone  out  to  lunch  with 
Dr.  Needless  Carver  and  Dr.  Knerv 
Pynchor. 

Can  I  speak  with  Dr.  Lovitt  O. 
Rather? 

I  am  Dr.  Lovitt  O.  Rather. 

Oh !  Good  morning,  Dr.  Rather. 
This  is  Life.  Anything  of  interest  go¬ 
ing  on? 

Yes,  indeed!  Dr.  Fewtyll  Payne  and 
I  have  just  succeeded  in  giving  a  real 
case  of  tuberculosis  to  a  fox  terrier. 
Good  !  How  did  you  do  it? 


With  serum  from  a  monkey  that  died 
of  delirium  tremens. 

Splendid  work  ! 

Km.  It  zvas  Dr.  Breeder  von  Bugg’s 
idea. 

And  a  good  one,  too.  You  must  pub¬ 
lish  it  as  a  new  cure  for  tuberculosis. 

We  are  going  to. 

Who  writes  it  up? 

Dr.  Gull  Reedurs. 

Just  the  man !  What  does  it  appear 
in  ? 

Barper’s  Monthly. 

The  public  swallows  anything,  doesn't 
it? 

Almost  anything. 

What  became  of  the  fox  terrier? 

He  died,  of  course.  But  Dr.  Keene 
Cutter  performed  two  more  experiments 
on  him  before  he  went. 

Lovely!  Yours  is  a  glorious  mission, 
Doctor.  Well,  good  by. 

Good  by,  Life. 


Deserted 

HE  only  girl  I  ever  prized 
Deserted  me  one  day. 

She  left  me  for  a  neighbor 
Who  offered  her  more  pay. 


DO  YOU  THINK  THE  AUTO  WILL  EVER  SUC¬ 
CEED  IN  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  HORSE?  ” 

“  NO,  BUT  THEY  ARE  DOING  AWAY  WITH 
LOT  OF  CATS." 
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A  Bargain  in  Brains 


“WOU  need  help,  don’t  you?” 

1  The  doctor  leaned  forward  as  he  looked  sharply  into 
the  other's  face.  They  were  alone  in  his  office. 

“What  would  you  do,”  he  asked,  “for  independence?” 

“  I  would  do  almost  anything.  Why  did  you  send  for  me? 
How  did  you  know  about  me?  ” 

“  We  have  means  of  finding  out  from  the  hospital.  Of 
course  it  took  a  long  time  to  determine  upon  you.  As  you 
say,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  hard  up,  but  to  find 
just  the  right  combination  for  our  purposes — well,  that  wasn’t 
easy.” 

“And  you  think  you  have  found  it — in  me?  ” 


“  Looks  that  way.  You  have  the  necessary  organic  struc¬ 
ture — that’s  what  my  examination  shows.” 

“Is  this  a  money  proposition?  ” 

“Yes.  You  have  three  children?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  a  wife?  ” 

“  And  a  wife.” 

“  Out  of  a  job  ?  ” 

“  I’m  out  of  a  job.” 

“No  prospects ?  ” 

“  No  prospects.” 

The  doctor  locked  his  office  door.  He  came  back. 

“  I  am  right  on  the  edge,”  he  whispered,  “of  a  marvelous 
discovery  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  brain.  If  I  can 
arrive  at  certain  results  which  are  now  within  my  grasp,  all 
human  life  will  be  completely  revolutionized.  But  I  can  pro¬ 
ceed  no  further  until  I  have  placed  a  live  brain  under  exami¬ 
nation.  I  shall  have  to  remove  first  a  large  part  of  the 
skull,  after  giving  a  slow  poison,  and - ” 

“  You  mean  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  got  to  watch  the  brain  as  the  life  leaves  it.” 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  hands  enthusiastically  and  his  eye 
brightened  at  the  encouraging  prospect. 

“A  large  part  of  every  human  being  is  always  dead,”  he 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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How  can  you  expect  comfort  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  is  rigid  in  construction? 


select  an 


The  first  thing  to  be  sure  of  when  you 

automobile  is  comfort.  ,  • 

Look  to  the  springs.  If  you  do  not  know  what  is 
what  in  springs  go  to  a  good  carnage  man.  btudy 
the  proposition  yourself.  You  will  find  that  semi- 
elliptic  or  other  form  of  springs  cannot  possibly  equal 
full-elliptic  springs.  Automobile  manufacturers  using 
them  do  not  claim  that  they  do.  They  use  them  be¬ 
cause  their  plan  of  construction  will  not  permit  lull- 

elliptic  springs.  .  ,  , 

Comfort  does  not  stop  with  springs,  although  the 
springs  are  the  main  element.  There  must  be  flexibility, 
not  rigidity.  You  know  how  rigid  and  hard-riding  the 
lumber  wagon  is.  You  would  not  think  of  such  rigid 
construction  for  a  carriage.  Why  accept  it  in  an  auto- 

m°The  Franklin,  like  the  finest  carriage,  is  flexible  and 
easy.  It  has  four  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  wood  chassis 
frame,  the  only  means  by  which  full  comfort  can  be 
secured. 

After  comfort  the  first  best  investment  in 
an  automobile  is  reliable  tire  equipment. 

There  is  no  tire  problem  with  the  Franklin.  You 
have  no  tire  worry;  you  do  not  have  to  carry  extra 
tires  nor  encumber  your  automobile  with  extra  attach¬ 
ments  and  quick-removable  devices.  . 

We  make  the  tire  question  a  straight  engineering 
proposition.  We  are  not  afraid,  because  of  cost  or 
any  other  reason,  to  do  it  right.  We  put  tires  on  tha 
are  large  enough  and  strong  enough,  with  margin  to 
spare  to  do  the  work.  Such  tire  equipment  costs  us 
more,  but  the  ultimate  cost,  the  cost  of  using,  is  less  to 

theCompharerihe  sizes  of  tires  on  1910  Franklins  with 
the  sizes  of  tires  on  other  1910  automobiles. 

Reliable  tire  equipment  pays  a  big  dividend  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  ordinary  tire  equipment  draws 
on  your  capital  all  the  time.  It  may  give  you  value 
received  in  rubber  at  so  much  per  pound,  but  not  in 
service  Figure  it  out  yourself.  Four-inch  tires  on  a 
2000-pound  automobile  are  worth  twice  as  much  and 
last  twice  as  long  as  the  same  four-inch  tires  on  a  oUUU- 
pound  automobile.  The  reason  is  that  every  five  per 
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cent  increase  in  weight  in  an  automobile  adds  fifteen 
per  cent  to  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  tires.  Therefore, 
the  average  water-cooled  automobile  with  its  rigid  con¬ 
struction  and  extra  weight  due  to  water-cooling  appar¬ 
atus,  weighing  as  it  does  a  third  more  than  the  Frank¬ 
lin,  wears  out  tires  just  twice  as  fast. 

Is  water  cooling  crude  and  out  of  date? 

Comfort  comes  first,  but  with  the  scientific  construc¬ 
tion  necessary  for  easy  riding  you  want  scientific  motive 
power — something  simple  and  which  is  reliable  all  the 

timf  he  Franklin  air-cooled  engine  is  without  a  rival. 
Its  cooling  system  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  simple.  In  com¬ 
parison  water  cooling  is  crude  and  out  of  date.  Mo 
one  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  it.  It  has  been  used 
for  want  of  something  better.  But  you  may  not  be 
convinced;  in  that  case  examine  a  Franklin  engine  and 
a  water-cooled  engine  side  by  side,  and  then  put  both 
to  work  on  the  road,  on  bad  hills  or  m  deep  rnud. 
You  cannot  overheat  the  Franklin;  you  can  overheat 

^Franklin  air  cooling  has  none  of  the  mechanical 
working  parts  of  the  water  system,  none  of  its  com¬ 
plication,  weight,  freezing  troubles  and  liability  to  get 
out  of  order.  Franklin  air  cooling  simplifies  and 
lightens  the  whole  automobile.  It  performs  its  functions 
under  all  conditions.  Each  cylinder  is  completely  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  column  of  rapidly  moving  air  Fresh  air 
passes  over  every  part  of  each  cylinder,  cooling  the  en¬ 
gine  better  than  is  possible  with  any  water-cooling  con¬ 
trivance.  .  ,  .  4  . 

The  Franklin  new  cooling  system  is  the  biggest  auto^ 

mobile  invention  of  the  time. 

Franklins  are  made  in  three  chassis  sizes,  four- and 
six-cylinder,  with  twelve  different  body  styles.  _  1  he 
Franklin  six-cylinder  automobile,  Model  Fi,  is  the 
lightest-weight  high-powered  automobile  made,  the 
main  advantage  of  a  six-cylinder  engine  is.  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  power  beyond  the  increase  in  weight. 
In  Model  H  the  increase  in  power  is  thirty  per  cent 
greater  than  the  increase  in  weight.  It  is  the  only  six- 
cylinder  automobile  which  obtains  the  full  advantage 
of  the  six-cylinder  design 


H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  N  Y 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


Regardless  of  what 
automobile  you  own  or 
favor,  our  special  edi¬ 
tion  catalogue  de  luxe, 
probably  the  handsom¬ 
est  automobile  book 
ever  made,  will  interest 
you.  It  is  sent  only  on 
request.  Write  for  it. 
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The  Pay-as-you- Enter  Cars  Are 
Tip-Top 

Mr.  Whitridge  said  he  thought  so  much  of 
the  pay-as-you-enter  cars  that  he  had  bought 
375  of  them  since  the  type  was  tried  on  the 
first  Third  Avenue  system.- — Daily  paper. 

HEY  are  admirable ;  vastly  better 
than  the  old  style  cars  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  ride  in  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
corporations  that  furnish  them.  They 
catch  all  the  fares,  which  is  right. 
They  do  away  with  constant  progresses 
of  the  conductor  through  crowded  cars, 
which  is  a  great  relief.  They  make  for 
order,  sense  and  better  manners.  They 
do  away  with  the  nuisance  of  smokers 


on  the  platforms  and  give  the  companies 
a  better  chance  to  exclude  lighted  cigars 
and  cigarettes  from  the  cars  altogether. 
Publish  it  to  the  world  that  rides  in 
street  cars  that  the  pay-as-you-enter  cars 
are  a  great  boon  to  mankind,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of 
city  populations. 

Don’t  Belittle  Women 

Miss  Rose  Schneidermann.  the  little  wom¬ 
an  who  is  leading  the  striking  shirtwaist,  etc., 
etc. — The  Times,  Dec.  20. 

EAR  Neighbor:  How  tall  is  Rose, 
and  how  much  does  she  weigh  ? 
Is  she  really  undersized  as  women  go,  or 
is  it  merely  that  your  young  man  who 


writes  up  the  shirtwaist  war  chooses  to 
call  her  so  ? 

Will  you,  as  the  publisher  of  a  weekly 
critical  review  and  a  guardian  of  Ameri¬ 
can  language,  set  your  face  along  with 
ours  against  the  vulgar  and  impertinent 
practice  of  speaking  of  women  of  average 
size  as  little  !  It  is  done  so  much  that 
from  the  passage  quoted  above  one  can 
form  no  surmise  as  to  whether  Rose 
weighs  under  a  hundred-weight,  or  is 
shorter  than  five  feet,  or  whether  the 
young  man  merely  thinks  it  is  nice  to 
describe  her  as  “  the  little  woman.” 


NEVER  sau-sage  a  dog.  It’s  the 
wurst.” 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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WE  wish  that  every¬ 
body  might  read 
George  Turner's  piece  in 
the  January  McClure’s 
about  the  marvelous  coal 
lands  in  Alaska  and  the 
efforts  made  (very  nat¬ 
urally)  by  various  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  of  persons  to  de¬ 
tach  them  from  the  ownership  of  the 
national  government  and  acquire  them 
for  their  personal  enrichment  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  Life  knows  nothing  more 
about  these  coal  lands  than  it  has  read 
in  various  of  the  public  prints,  but  it 
has  read  a  good  deal,  and  the  story  is 
very  stirring,  and  it  does  seem  abso¬ 
lutely  insupportable  that  this  wonder¬ 
ful  national  treasure  should  be  filched 
away  from  us,  and  dedicated  to  the 
enrichment  of  various  intermediaries, 
and  finally  fall  for  the  most  part  into 
the  commodious  maw  of  the  acquisitive 
Guggenheims.  That  seems  to  be,  at 
present  prospect,  the  destination  of 
pretty  much  all  the  astonishing  min¬ 
eral  resources  of  Alaska — at  least  so 
Mr.  Turner  makes  out,  and  his  im¬ 
pression  seems  to  be  shared  by  other 
disinterested  authorities. 

The  original  Guggenheim  germ 
came,  a  Swiss  Jew,  to  this  country  in 
1847  and  began  work  as  a  peddler  of 
laces.  He  was  shrewd  and  industrious 
and  the  country  was  kind  to  him.  He 
multiplied,  and  his  seven  sons  are  now 
the  Smelter  Trust,  very  rich,  indeed, 
and  indefatigably  persistent  in  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  inherit  the  earth.  If  we  hon¬ 
estly  owe  Alaska  and  its  fabulous  min¬ 
eral  treasures  to  the  Guggenheim  fam¬ 
ily  as  a  slight  additional  return  for 
their  labors  in  this  country  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  let  them  take  that  terri¬ 
tory  and  go  in  peace ;  and  let  their 
Rachels,  Leahs  and  Rebeccas  wear  the 
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largest  diamonds  that  Africa  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  their  Daniels,  Simons  and 
Jacobs  sit  in  the  Senate,  sail  the  seas 
in  yachts  and  embellish  their  palaces 
with  Rembrants  and  Van  Dykes 
through  the  coming  ages  and  genera¬ 
tions,  world  without  end. 

But  if  Alaska  is  ours,  let’s  keep  it, 
and  stand  off,  by  George,  the  great 
Guggenheim  grab,  and  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grabs  and  make  the  Gugs  and 
other  grabbers  pay  us  for  our  coal  and 
other  property.  Dealing  fairly  with 
capital  and  enterprise,  let  us  still  keep 
for  our  own  descendants  some  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  richness  that  Providence 
has  bestowed  in  North  America. 


'“PHIS  is  a  big  question,  this  question 
whether  there  is  the  needful  hon¬ 
esty  and  capacity  in  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  country  to  save  the 
treasures  of  Alaska  and  vast  treasures 
elsewhere  of  land,  water,  forests  and 
minerals  to  the  use  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  laws  that  govern 
these  concerns  are  scandalously  out  of 
date.  Everybody  agrees  to  that.  Mr. 

Ballinger  is  one  of  those  who  best 

know  it,  and  he  has  published  his  de¬ 
mand  for  better  laws.  Mr.  Pinchot 
knows  it,  and  with  splendid  zeal  has 
struggled  to  protect  the  people’s  in¬ 
terests  for  the  time  being  under  the 
laws  as  they  are  and  with  such  powers 
as  the  Government  now  possesses. 
The  conservation  issue,  he  says,  is  a 
moral  issue.  Our  natural  resources 
are  to  be  conserved,  but  for  whose 
benefit?  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 

or  the  use  and  profit  of  the  few? 

There  is  no  question  before  us,  says, 
Mr.  Pinchot,  that  begins  to  be  so  im¬ 
portant,  or  will  be  so  hard  to  strad¬ 
dle,  as  the  great  question  between  spe¬ 
cial  interest  and  equal  opportunity. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  of  that 
question  Mr.  Pinchot  is  fighting.  We 
could  never  see  any  doubt  on  which 
side  of  it  Mr.  Glavis  was  fighting. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  of  it 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  will  line  up  if 
ever  the  merits  of  the  question  take 
hold  of  their  minds.  There  is  no 


doubt  which  side  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
on  and  Mr.  Garfield,  but  where  stands 
Mr.  Taft?  Where  stands  Mr.  Bal¬ 
linger?  Where  stand  Aldrich  and 
Cannon,  and  where  will  Congress 
stand  when  all  the  interests  have  but¬ 
tonholed  and  whispered  and  bargained 
and  log-rolled  and  cajoled  and  ap¬ 
pealed?  Since  Congress  must  pass  new 
land  laws  it  will  do  well  to  get  at  the 
bill  introduced  late  last  month  by  Mr. 
Mondell  to  separate  surface  rights 
from  mineral  deposits  in  our  public 
lands,  and  meanwhile  it  is  to  applaud 
whoever  aims  a  searchlight  at  Alaska 
and  its  coal  pile  and  its  mines.  We 
don’t  want  those  properties  grabbed 
while  proper  laws  are  making.  The 
only  temporary  way  to  save  them  is  to 
make  a  noise  about  it.  The  laws  must 
save  them  for  us  in  the  long  run — 
proper  laws  enforced  by  proper  men. 


ND  there  is  where  Mr.  Taft  and 


*■  *•  Mr.  Ballinger  may  come  in. 
They  are  lawyers,  and  believe  in  do¬ 
ing  things  legally.  Of  Mr.  Taft’s  rec¬ 
titude  of  intention  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion.  Of  Mr.  Ballinger  as  much  can¬ 
not  be  said.  For  some  reason  he  has 
come  to  be  the  hope  of  the  predacious 
and  at  outs  with  the  most  effectual 
workers  on  the  people’s  side.  He  is 
clearly  under  suspicion,  but  he  has 
asked  Congress  to  inspect  him.  It 
may  turn  out  that  it  is  nothing  worse 
than  scrupulosity  as  to  method  that 
makes  him  get  on  so  ill  with  folks 
who  are  zealous  to  save  the  people’s 
inheritance,  though  he  seems  able  to 
get  along  with  claimants  who  want  to 
oust  the  heirs.  If  he  is  good  we  all 
want  to  know  it.  The  value  of  the 
Alaska  coal  pile  is  as  great  as  the 
value  of  last  year’s  crop,  or  twice,  or 
thrice  the  prospective  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  When  Mr.  Taft’s  ad¬ 
ministration  began  the  people  still 
owned  that  coal.  There  will  be  an¬ 
other  election  in  two  years  and  ten 
months,  and  much  discussion  before  it. 
A  lot  of  Congressmen  are  to  be  elected 
next  fall.  Before  both  these  elections 
there  will  be  inquiries  whether  the 
people  still  own  the  Alaska  coal  pile, 
and  if  not,  why  not. 
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The  Down  and  Out  Club 


Now  One  of  the  Features  of  the  Great  West 
All  Due  to  Life’s  Enterprise 

HE  Down  and  Out  Club  having  been 
formally  organized  Mt.  McKinley  was 
chosen  as  the  proper  site.  A 
spot  near  the  top,  but  not  too 
near,  has  been  selected,  and  a 
handsome  building  put  up. 

The  material  was  contributed 
by  the  Steel  Trust,  on  account 
of  their  having  so  many  eligible 

Dr.  Frederick  Cook  has  been  elected  president  for  six 
months.  In  making  his  speech  of  thanks  he  said  : 

“  I  am  delighted  with  the  honor  of  being  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  popular  club,  as  it  shows  that  the  universal  lack 
of  confidence  in  me  remains  undiminished. 

I  regard  the  selection  of  a  site  near  my  former  triumph 
as  being  very  happy.  At  the  end  of  my  present  term  I  hope  to 
be  re-elected.” 

Dr.  Cook  has  consented  to  lecture  every  week  on  : 

“How  I  Didn't  Discover  the  Pole.”  Tickets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  at  the  office. 

W.  J.  Bryan  was  unanimously  elected  vice-president.  In 
accepting  the  office  Mr.  Bryan  said  : 

“  I  should  like  to  have  it  understood  that  my  membership 
in  this  club  is  temporary.  I  may  have  to  resign  at  any  moment 
and  get  back  into  politics,  but  I  am  glad  of  the  great  honor, 
nevertheless,  and  will  do  my  best  to  keep  your  worthy  presi¬ 
dent  cheered  up.” 

Although  the  club  has  been  only  recently  started  it  is  al¬ 
ready  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

Former  President  Janies  Hazen  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable 
Life,  has  consented  to  act  as  chef,  his  long  residence  in  Paris 
giving  him  a  unique  set  of  qualifications  for  this  office. 

William  Watson,  the  English  poet,  has  just  applied  for  a 
life  membership. 


members  to  the  club. 


Laughing  Hyena:  i  don’t  feel  well,  doctor;  i  don’t 

SEEM  TO  ENJOY  MY  WORK. 

“WHAT  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS?” 

"  i’m  an  undertaker.” 


THE  WEEK  IN  LONDON 

“  IS  LADY  jane  in  ?  ” 

“  VERY  SORRY,  SIR,  BUT  MISTRESS  IS  IN  PRISON  THIS  AFTER¬ 
NOON.” 

Meals  will  be  served  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to 
accommodate  incoming  guests. 

A  register  of  all  new  members,  and  a  guest  book  for  the 
names  of  those  who  visit  the  club  with  a  possibility  of  becom¬ 
ing  members  later,  are  both  kept  in  the  office. 

All  new  members  should  check  their  valuables  in  the  cloak¬ 
room.  The  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  in  charge. 

RULES 

Any  one  is  a  member  who  has  either  been  found  out,  is 
likely  to  be  found  out,  or  knows  in  his  heart  that  he  is  not 
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the  real  thing.  Also  if  he  be  one  whom  every  one  is  tired  of. 

Dues  must  be  paid  on  entry  in  cash.  No  notes  or  checks 
or  other  paper  received.  The  day  the  club  first  opened  three 
insurance  presidents  who  applied  for  admission  gave  checks 
and  they  came  back  on  us  afterwards. 

Members  will  not  weep,  wail,  or  gnash  their  te£th  in  the 
main  hall.  A  suitable  room  has  been  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  order  that  our  table  may  be  supplied  with  fresh 
vegetables  we  have  provided  a  garden.  All  retired 
nature-fakers,  immediately  on  entering  the  club,  are 
invited  to  help  dig  in  this  garden. 

No  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  This  club  is  only  for  those  who  have  once 
been  prominent. 

Lying  contests  every  Friday  night  in  the  Ananias 
Room.  The  one  telling  the  biggest  whopper  will  be 
given  a  copy  of  William  James’  Pragmatism. 

All  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  made  in 
writing.  Blanks  at  the  office. 

The  applicant  should  give  his 
name,  age,  and  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  showing  how  he 
has  discredited  himself. 

Those  who  have  not  been  pub¬ 
licly  held  up  to  scorn  or  found 
out,  but  still  know  in  their  hearts 
that  they  ought  to  be,  are  eligible 
to  the  club,  with  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
signing  whenever  they  feel  that 
they  are  ready  to  live  better  lives. 


Applications  continue  to  come  in. 

Among  others  the  following  have 
been  received  : 

Dear  Sirs: 

Can  I  come  in  until  the  next  campaign? 

I  know  I  am  still  popular,  but  I  have  a 
secret  feeling  that  I  ought  to  do  some  sort 
of  penace  for  killing  those  animals  and  at 
the  same  time  posing  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race.  Yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

(Telegram) 

On  my  way.  Zelaya. 

Important  Notice 
Saturday  night  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock  will  lecture  on  Anatomy. 

Reserved  seats  at  the  office. 

Please  Give  Them  Some  Ideas 

WANDERING  through  the  back 
pages  of  the  current  maga¬ 
zines  we  find  some  reason  to  hope  that 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  young  men  who  wear  shirts, 
collars  and  ready-made  suits  in  those 
pages  for  the  benefit  of  the  advertisers. 

Why  should  those  young  men  average  so  insufferable? 
Why  so  soulless?  Why  so  infernally  correct  and  so  abysmally 
stupid?  We  are  sure  they  tend  to  make  anarchists,  so  nice 
they  arc  and  so  exclusive. 

Some  of  the  crop  of  the  present  season  incline  a  little 
more  to  the  human,  but  they  have  a  long  way  still  to  come. 


AN  INCENTIVE  FOR  GENIUS 

LITTLE  HAROLD  MUST  PLAY  HIS  LESSON  TEN  TIMES 
CAN  GO  SKATING 


BEFORE  HE 
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TO  WHICH  ONE  WOULD  YOU  GIVE  YOUR  SEAT? 

Frederick  Remington 


Better,  no  doubt,  a  broken  leg  than  a  broken 
conscience,  but  why  have  either?  Conscience 
needs  legs  and  legs  need  conscience ;  by  all 
means  let  us  keep  both  in  good  order. 

And,  by  the  way,  is  not  Mr.  Curtiss’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  given  in  the  Times,  incomplete?  Is 
not  one  of  his  legs— one  of  his  means  of  sup¬ 
port — left  out  of  it  ?  Are  we  mistaken  in  think¬ 
ing  that  he  should  be  catalogued  not  only  as 
“the  famous  Yale  athlete,”  but  as  a  partner 
in  the  most  important  sporting-goods  house  in 
the  country?  When  he  tells  us  that  there  is 
nothing  like  leather,  has  his  zeal  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  brisk  and  profitable  autumn  trade  in 
footballs — aye,  and  in  sweaters,  leather-jackets, 
nose-guards,  head-caps,  tabs  to  keep  the  ears 
on,  shin-protectors,  rib-protectors,  belly-pads, 
football  shoes,  college  colors,  arnica,  splints, 
ankle-guards,  bandages  and  cabinets  of  neces¬ 
saries  for  first  aid?  “Let  me  sell  the  football 
goods  to  the  boys  of  my  country  and  I  won't  ask 
any  commissions  from  the  undertakers  who  bury 
them.”  Is  that  how  Mr.  Curtiss  feels  about  it? 

It  is  all  right  to  sell  the  goods,  and  it  is  all 
right  for  the  goods  to  defend  the  game.  They 
ought  to.  But  when  there  is  a  tie  between  the 
goods  and  the  defense  it  should  appear. 

Mr.  Curtiss  is  one  leading  defender  of  football, 
Mr.  Camp  is  another.  It  would  be  most  un¬ 
grateful  of  either  of  them  to  neglect  to  say  anything  that  can 
be  said  for  football,  or  any  other  form  of  sport.  If  each  of 
them  pictures  life  as  a  necessary  accessory  to  sport,  it  is  no 


As  Between  Two  Evils,  Choose  Neither 

MR.  JULIAN  W.  CURTISS,  described  as 
“the  famous  Yale  athlete  and  coach,” 
spoke  up  for  football  the  other  day  to  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Times.  He  thought  college 
athletics  had  done  lots  of  good,  and  he  said  : 

And  of  all  the  sports  which  are  played  at  college 
not  one  has  had  more,  if  as  much,  to  do  with  instill¬ 
ing  the  very  best  and  the  most  admired  qualities  of 
the  manly  man  than  football  as  it  is  played  to-day. 
Better,  to  my  mind,  a  broken  leg  than  a  broken  con¬ 
science. 
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FREDERICK  REMINGTON  used  to  say:  “When  I  die, 
put  on  my  tombstone,  ‘  He  knew  the  horse.’  ” 

Mr.  Remington  is  dead — sad  to  say.  He  knew  the  horse, 
and  much  more — the  cowboy,  the  red  Indian,  the  cavalryman, 
the  frontiersman,  the  red  soil  of  some  parts  of  the  West,  the 
look  of  the  sage  brush,  the  mountains,  the  sky. 

He  was  full  of  talent  and  capacity.  His  death,  so  much 
before  its  natural  time,  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  art,  and,  in  a 
way,  to  history.  The  consolation  is  that  he  had  done  so  much. 
While  we  still  had  a  mid-western  frontier  he  studied  it,  and 
now  that  it  is  pretty  much  gone  its  scenes  and  activities  will 
be  best  realized  and  remembered  by  Remington’s  pictures. 


IFE  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  journal  in  America.  It  is  not  controlled 
by  trust,  creed,  advertiser,  political  party,  millionaire 
or  anybody  or  anything  except  its  ozun  conscience. 


more  than  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fervor  of  a  specialist. 
It  is  all  right,  but  when  Mr.  Curtiss  and  Mr.  Camp  write  or 
speak  about  football,  we  should  remember  that  they  speak,  not 
as  dispassionate  observers,  but  as  interested  advocates 

They  must  not  worry  overmuch.  Football  will  hardly  be 
abolished  this  time.  It  is  a  very  important  fall  game,  and 
there  will  be  another  effort  made  to  humanize  it 


POPULAR  PLAYS 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  THIRD  FLOOR  BACK  ” 
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Tolstoi  on  Women’s  Clothes 

\\  hy  is  gambling  prohibited,  and  why  are 
women  not  prohibited  from  wearing  dresses 
that  provoke  sensuality?  They  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  dangerous. — Tolstoi. 

IT  is  to  wonder  what  is  the  good  Tol¬ 
stoi's  idea  of  dresses  that  provoke 
sensuality.  Won’t  somebody  show  him 
the  picture  of  Lydia  Maria  Child  in  a 
low-neck  gown  in  the  December  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine,  and  learn  whether  he 
would  put  that  excellent  and  heroic  lady's 
costume  under  the  ban.  He  must  know 
that  clothes  are  a  thing  of  habit,  and 
are  decent  or  indecent  largely  as  custom 
has  made  them  so. 

Tolstoi’s  intelligence  has  the  longest 
range  that  exists.  It  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  high  peaks  of  human  vision 
down  to  a  point  of  view  that  would  fit 
comfortably  on  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation. 
Now  he  sees  like  a  great  and  saintly  sage 
and  again  as  a  Russian  peasant.  It  is 
curious. 


Rumored  Disgust  of  Mr.  Bradley 


THE  Times  reports  Mr.  John  R.  Brad¬ 
ley,  who  financed  the  polar  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Cook,  as  being  “  disgusted 
with  the  whole  affair,”  and  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  he  ever  came  to  be  mixed  up 
in  it. 

If  everything  comes  out  which  some 
investigators  expect  to  prove,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  may  be  still  more  disgusted.  The 
cruel  doubts  that  have  overwhelmed  Dr. 
Cook's  story  of  his  exploits  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  include  the  supposition  that  he 
fooled  his  backers.  Indeed,  there  are 
stories  to  the  contrary,  but,  so  far,  no 
more  than  vague  tales  of  second-hand 
hearsay.  In  all  that  concerns  Dr.  Cook 
it  is  still  hard  to  determine  where  igno¬ 
rance  left  off  and  knavery  began. 


his  master’s  footsteps 
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More  Testimony 

LIFE  hopes  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  read  the  first  page  of  the  New 
York  Herald  of  December  27,  1909, — an  illuminating  story  of  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  the  Halls  of  Agony — persistent,  useless  cruelties. 

It  still  goes  on,  this  orgy  of  blood  and  torture,  sustained  by  Mr 
Rockefeller’s  money  and,  worst  of  all,  permitted  by  law. 

Such  disclosures  make  civilized  humans  sit  up  and  think. 

Taft  in  Action 

HE  weighing  and  measuring  of  Taft  in  action  by  an  at¬ 
tentive  country  reminds  one  of  Lincoln’s  anxious  trying 
out  of  generals  in  the  Civil  War  to  find  one  who  would  fight 
and  keep  on  fighting.  McClellan,  Halleck,  Hooker,  Burnside, 
Rosecrans — they  were  all  good  men,  but  Lincoln  had  to  keep 
on  looking.  We  know  Taft  can  fight  a  skirmish — there  was  the 
case  of  Wallace — but  can  he  fight  a  battle  through  and  go  on? 


T’ 


LOOK  here,  doctor,  how  much  are  you  going  to  charge  me 
for  this  operation?  ” 

“  Oh,  you’ve  got  enough  to  worry  you  now,  without  facing 


that.” 


THE  WOMAN’S  EXCHANGE 
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JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN 

Born  January  12,  1861 

In  England,  long  ago,  Huxley  pointed 
out  the  value  of  psychology  in  practical 
life  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  habits.  In  this 
country  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman 
whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  has  done 
much  to  popularize  it. 
Strange  to  say,  he  is 
also  a  philosopher,  and 
his  great  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  is  that 
thing,  always  of  doubtful  value,  known 
as  a  “monument  of  learning.” 

Professor,  you  are  so  young  to  have 
achieved  all  this  abstract  notoriety  that 
our  sense  of  reverence  is  disturbed. 
Here’s  to  your  ontological,  epistomelogi- 
cal  and  teleological  career !  May  it 
never  grow  less  ! 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  BRIGGS 
Born  January  15,  1841 

Heu  pietas!  Heu  prisca  tides! — Virgil. 

Theology  has  its  heroes,  no  less  re- 


Popular  Birthdays 

nowned  in  peace  than  in  war.  In  an  age 
of  advanced  rational¬ 
istic  speculation  such 
as  two  thousand  years 
have  not  witnessed,  to 
have  been  tried  for 
heresy  is  a  notable 
achievement.  There  is 
probably  a  sense,  also, 
in  which  such  a  thing 
is  a  superfluous  pro¬ 
ceeding,  for  who  shall 
say  how  far  the  judges 
themselves  secretly  agreed  with  the  ac¬ 
cused?  The  difference  to-day  between 
the  most  advanced  heretic  and  the  most 
orthodox  believer  is  not  so  great  as  one 
may  imagine.  Was  it  Beaconsfield  who 
said  that  his  religion  was  the  religion  of 
all  sensible  men,  and  when  asked  what 
that  was  replied  that  it  was  what  no 
sensible  man  would  tell  ? 

Dr.  Briggs  is  an  artist  in  exegisis. 
His  example  has  inspired  many  men  to 
think. 

Hail,  worthy  exponent  of  the  higher 
criticism  !  May  your  doubts  never  grow 
less ! 


JOSEPH  CABELL  BRECKENRIDGE 
Born  January  14,  1842 

To  be  a  soldier,  al¬ 
ways  in  the  front  rank, 
and  to  have  taken  part 
in  a  civil  and  a  for¬ 
eign  war  and  not  to 
have  been  prominent 
in  the  newspapers,  is 
a  triple  honor. 

General,  we  salute 
you  as  a  worthy  son 
of  your  country  ! 

GEORGE  VERE  HOBART 

Born  January  16,  1867 

What  constitutes  a  humorist  ?  has 
been  asked  in  all  ages.  Also,  what  is 
the  difference  between 
wit  and  humor?  Al¬ 
most  every  writer  has 
had  his  fling  at  these 
questions  and  each 
one  has  a  different 
answer  to  it. 

We  modestiv  main¬ 
tain  that  it  does  not 
matter.  To  be  able  to 
excite  in  all  kinds  of 
minds,  high,  low  and 
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middle,  not  only  laughter,  but  that  kind 
of  reminiscent  cheerfulness  which  comes 
from  reverting  to  the  thing  we  liked,  is 
the  best  test. 

Mr.  Hobart  has  fulfilled  these  condi¬ 
tions.  He  is  delightfully  funny.  The 
wit  and  humor  of  the  late  John  Henry 
books  and  of  Dinkelspiel  may  not  be 
cosmic.  What  American’s  is?  But  Mr. 
Hobart  has  contributed  more  than  his 
share  toward  increasing  the  measure  of 
our  joy.  He  has  the  note  of  popularity. 
He  is  a  good  workman. 

Mr.  Hobart,  we  have  long  been  glad 
that  you  are  with  us.  We  hope  that 
you  will  not  become  so  dignified  as  to 
think  your  work  can  be  improved  by 
raising  it  into  the  realm  of  high  literary 
endeavor,  which  oftentimes  is  nothing 
else  but  diletantism  concealed  under 
high-sounding  phrases. 

Here's  a  long  laugh  to  you  and  with 
you  ! 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 
Born  January  18,  1851 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  has 
a  dual  reputation,  and  that  his  speciality 
is  unknown  to  the 
public,  who  conceives 
him  as  being  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he 
himself  believes  him¬ 
self  to  be.  We  may 
recall  the  story  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who 
was  so  much  interested 
in  Lewis  Caroll’s  Alice 
in  W onderland  that 
she  sent  for  the  rest 
of  his  works,  and  was  astonished  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  lot  of  abstruse  mathematical 
volumes. 

This  is  true  in  a  perhaps  more  re¬ 
stricted  measure  of  the  president  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University.  He  is  widely 
known  as  an  educator,  but  it  is  as  an 
ichthyologist  that  his  more  serious  work 
lies.  We  trust,  Professor  Jordan,  that 
you  will  continue  in  this  field.  We  have 
long  wanted  to  know  more  than  you 
have  already  told  us  of  the  cyprinidae, 
the  osteoglossidae  and  the  symbranchidae, 
and  anything  that  you  would  care  to  say 
of  the  acanthoterygii  pharyngognathi 
would  be  much  appreciated. 

In  the  meantime,  here’s  long  life  and 
happiness  ! 


SETH  LOW 


Born  January  18,  1850 


Cernuntur  in  agendo  virtutes. — Cicero. 


In  congratulating  you  upon  another 
birthday  we  were  about  to  mention  that 
the  most  salient  fact 
in  connection  with  you 
is  that  you  are  so  re¬ 
spectable,  when  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  that  this 
might  be  considered  a 
measure  of  reproach. 

This  puts  us  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  how 
can  we  say  anything 
original  and  interest¬ 
ing  about  a  man  upon 
whom,  no  matter  how  lightly,  there  rests 
the  imputation  of  respectability? 

We  almost  wish  that  you  were  not  so 
respectable,  that  you  had  done  some¬ 
thing  picturesque  and  wicked — that  is, 


MORE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

“  GOOD  GRACIOUS!  JOHN,  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING?” 

“JUST  GIVING  ONE  OF  MY  BUSINESS  RIVALS  ABSENT  TREATMENT.” 


wicked  enough  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
a  reputation  worth  calling  attention  to. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  admire  you 
for  many  things  ;  but,  alas  !  our  admira¬ 
tion  is  vague  and  untempered ;  it  yields 
to  pressure.  If  you  had  only  been 
Mayor  of  New  York  long  enough  to  have 
created  a  different  impression ! 

Mr.  Low,  you  are  a  good  and  worthy 
man.  You  have  occupied  many  posts  of 
honor.  We  should  like  to  convey  to 
you  in  unmistakable  terms  >our  affection 
and  regard. 

We  chant  your  praise  in  becoming 
and  orderly  language. 

Football  Recriminations 

A  PLAYER  named  Hart  has  been 
chosen  captain  of  the  Princeton 
football  squad.  A  New  Haven  despatch 
says  that  Yale  players  are  disappointed 
at  Hart’s  election,  because  Hart’s  neck 
was  cracked  in  a  game  at  Exeter  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  teams  who  play 
against  him  have  to  handle  him  gin¬ 
gerly  for  fear  of  breaking  his  neck  the 
rest  of  the  way  and  making  scandal. 

Princeton  has  taken  great  pains  to  keep 
Hart  alive  and  serviceable.  The  papers 
tell  how  he  was  sent  last  fall  to  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  for  x-ray  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  injuries,  and  during  the  sea¬ 
son  just  closed  he  played  in  a  harness 
specially  designed  to  save  his  neck.  It 
is  related  that  just  before  the  Yale- 
Princeton  game  Hart  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  friend  a  letter  entirely  exonerating 


AN  EASY-GOING  MAN 

the  Princeton  coaches  and  trainers  from 
complicity  in  letting  him  play. 

The  feeling  at  Princeton  is  said  to  be 
that  if  Yale  thought  it  right  to  let  Coy 
play  this  fall  at  imminent  risk  of  hernia 
(Coy  was  in  the  hospital  most  of  the 
season)  it  is  somewhat  affected  of 
Yale  to  be  so  squeamish  about  Hart’s 
broken  neck.  They  feel  that  in  no  game 
in  which  Coy  played  was  it  reasonably 
safe  to  kneel  with  real  energy  on  Coy’s 
stomach. 

From  a  Wise  Contributor 

I  like  you.  Life;  a  fellow  who  goes  around 
without  any  clothes  the  way  you  do  ought  to 
be  clean,  and  your  mind  is  as  clean  as  your 
body. 

Admiringly  yours,  W.  G.  R. 


•LIFE-  9i 


What  Does  This  Telegram  Say? 

LIFE  WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  ABOVE 


Ten  Dollars  a  Word 

THE  picture  on  this  page  represents  an  unusual  situation. 

Please  study  it  carefully,  and  see  what  you  can  make 
out  of  it.  Note  every  detail. 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mind  what  ten  words  or 
less  the  telegram  in  the  man’s  hands  might  contain,  exclusive 
of  the  address  and  signature,  write  it  out  and  mail  it  to  the 
Telegraph  Editor  of  Life,  with  your  name  and  address. 

The  cleverest  telegram,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors 
of  Life,  will  be  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Everybody  is  eligible.  But  no  more  than  three  telegrams 
will  be  accepted  from  any  one  contestant. 

The  contest  will  close  on  March  i,  1910,  no  answers 
received  after  that  date  being  considered.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winner  will  be  made  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 


A  New  English  Song 

OH,  father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me  now. 
They’ve  put  gentle  mother  in  jail ; 

For  o’er  the  Prime  Minister's  criminal  brow 
She,  deftly,  inverted  a  pail ; 

Then  scattered  some  Cabinet  Members  in  flight 
With  ancient  tomatoes,  undressed, 

And  handed  a  Bishop  a  good  woman’s  right 
About  where  his  pants  met  his  vest. 

They  jugged  her;  but  don’t  feel  disgraced,  Dad,  I  pray: 
It  took  six  policemen  to  lead  her  away. 


BABY  MARJORIE,  who  is  a  suburbanite,  went  shopping 
with  her  mother  for  the  first  time.  She  had  never  been 
in  an  elevator  before.  In  telling  her  thrilling  adventures  to 
her  father  she  said,  “  We  went  into  a  little  house  and  the 
upstairs  came  down.” 
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A  Whole  Batch  of  New  Efforts 

ON,”  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Besier,  is  quite  within 
the  powers  of  the  New  Theatre  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  pleasant,  light  comedy  for 
two  acts,  and  then  takes  a  swift  turn 
into  melodrama,  with  the  whimsical  hero 
facing  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  in  the 
hand  of  an  outraged  husband.  The  hus¬ 
band  hasn’t  really  been  outraged  for  the 
hero  is  a  quixotic  squire  of  dames — 
hence  the  title  of  the  play,  “  Don.”  The 
husband  is  a  religious  fanatic  and  his 
method  of  making  love  did  not  appeal 
to  the  sensibilities  of  his  young  wife  as  did  the  person  of  the 
attractive  young  hero.  Therefore  she  appealed  to  the  latter 
to  save  her  from  her  own  husband,  which  he  chivalrously  but 
innocently  did.  The  proceeding  was  unconventional  and  led 
to  consequences,  not  real  but  fancied  ones,  which  shocked  not 
only  the  husband  but  also  the  hero's  own  father  and  mother, 
his  betrothed,  and  her  father  and  mother.  His  connections 
are  of  social  position  and  supply  the  lighter  aspects  of  the 
play,  while  the  lower  class  couple  in  the  intensity  of  their 
feelings  come  very  near  turning  it  into  tragedy.  However,  it 
ends  happily,  with  the  evangelist  taking  his  bride  back  for 
another  try  at  domestic  bliss  on  less  strictly  religious  lines, 
and  with  Don’s  escapades  being  taken  as  absolutely  without 
guile,  notwithstanding  their  compromising  appearance. 

To  this  rather  unusual  but  not  important  play  the  New 
Theatre  brought  better  judgment  in  the  casting  than  has  been 
shown  hitherto.  Mr.  Matheson  Lang  showed  that  he  has 
qualities  and  qualifications  which  may  make  him  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  leading  man  for  this  institution,  at  any  rate  in  the  lighter 
plays.  With  an  equally  competent  and  attractive  leading 
woman  the  company  would  be  complete.  Mr.  Calvert  gave  a 


“  ONE  POOR  LION  HAD  NO  CHRISTIAN 


moving  impersonation  of  Thompsctt,  the  evangelical  husband, 
and  Mrs.  Dillenbaugh  was  a  doting  mother,  admirably  hen¬ 
like  in  the  defense  of  her  only  chick.  Mr.  Holland  was  well 
cast  as  the  clergyman  absolutely  helpless  in  worldly  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  Miss  Sitgreaves  proved  as  reliable  as  ever  in  supply¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  common  sense  to  a  crowd  of  very  impractical 
persons.  In  fact  the  cast  was  equal  to  its  work  in  every  way. 

“Don”  was  preceded  by  a  curtain  raiser  called  “Liz,” 
which  depicted  an  attempted  trade  of  a  dead  baby  for  a  live 
one.  Its  gruesome  feature  was  its  only  distinguishing  one, 
which  leads  to  surmise  as  to  why  it  was  ever  chosen  for  per¬ 
formance.  The  settings  were  up  to  the  standards  of  the  New 
Theatre  and  the  performance  went  smoothly  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Platt. 


&  ^  #  &  # 
picture  of  the  convenience  of  divorce  to 
a  lady  with  a  fickle  nature,  “  A  Little 
Brother  of  the  Rich  ”  is  more  successful 
than  as  a  picture  of  society  as  it  is,  or  as  a 
satire  on  any  particular  phase  of  American 
life.  A  target  is  a  necessity  for 
satire,  but  in  this  case  it  is  difficult 
to  see  just  what  Mr.  Patterson  is 
firing  at.  The  heroine  is  a  noble 
young  actress,  portrayed  with  marked 
purity  by  Ida  Conquest,  and  in  the  finish  manages  to  win  for 
her  own  the  divorce-scarred  hero.  The  latter  has  been  one 
of  the  husbands  of  the  fickle  one,  who  is  well  impersonated 
by  Hilda  Spong,  and  who  meets  an  appropriate  doom  in  an 
automobile  accident  just  as  she  is  on  the  point  of  kidnapping 
another  husband  from  his  happy  home. 

“A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich  ”  is  both  clever  and  funn> 
in  places,  but  it  falls  to  do  anything  more  than  mildly  amuse 


F  the  tremendous  injustice  wrought  by  the 
delays  judges  permit,  and  the  technicalities 
both  judges  and  lawyers  contrive  under 
the  guise  of  legal  procedure,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  “The  Next  of  Kin”  Mr 
Charles  Klein  is  evidently  trying  to  make 
dramatic  capital  of  the  law’s  abuses,  but 
he  goes  about  it  so  inexpertly  both  as 
lawyer  and  dramatist  that  his  work  is  ineffective  either  as 
play  or  argument.  Nor  does  he  clarify  his  work  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  mental  suggestion  which  has  become  so 
fashionable  a  stage  topic.  He  even  spoils  the  one  scene  in 
the  play  which  might  be  effective  by  the  introduction  of  an 
attempt  at  humor.  The  author  of  “The  Third  Degree  ”  and 
“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”  must  have  been  temporarily  be¬ 
reft  of  his  sense  of  the  logical  and  consecutive  when  he  wrote 
the  present  effort.  Miss  Hedwig  Reicher,  who  has  been  un¬ 
duly  pushed  to  the  front  on  the  English-speaking  stage,  had 
the  leading  role,  but  it  is  not  entirely  to  her  discredit  that 
she  was  unable  to  make  it  appealing.  Since  the  first  per¬ 
formance  she  has  retired  from  the  cast.  The  other  artists 
struggled  with  roles  which  could  not  be  made  credible  no 
matter  how  well  acted. 

“The  Next  of  Kin”  should  spur  Mr.  Klein  on  to  some¬ 
thing  less  involved  in  its  pretensions  and  more  simple  in  its 
execution. 

test  »Mt  Wt  m; 

Mr.  THEODORE  BURT  SAYRE  frankly  calls  “The  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  ”  a  melodrama,  and  thereby  escapes 
having  superior  critics  condemn  it  by  that  classification.  It 
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is  a  long  way  from  being  absurd  melo¬ 
drama,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  absorbing  stage 
story  well  and  interestingly  told.  The 
plot  makes  some  heavy  drafts  on  the 
imagination,  but  one  yields  easily  to  the 
spirit  of  the  piece  and  does  not  mind 
the  improbabilities.  It  deals  with  gar¬ 
rison  life  in  the  West,  is  fairly  accurate 
in  its  atmosphere  and  is  well  acted 
throughout.  Both  Isabel  Irving  and  Mr. 
Robert  Haines,  one  as  the  heroine  in 
difficulties  and  the  other  as  a  blackguard 
who  has  managed  to  become  an  army 
officer,  do  unusually  creditable  work. 
Charles  Millward,  as  the  colonel  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  Gertrude  Dallas,  the  colonel’s 
wife,  supply  picturesque  personalities  to 
a  cast  remarkably  good  throughout. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  an  interest¬ 
ing  play  which  will  hold  their  attention 
without  attempting  to  drive  home  an 
argument  will  find  in  “  The  Command¬ 
ing  Officer”  an  evening’s  entertainment. 


AUGHTER  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  Mr.  Francis  Wil¬ 
son’s  bag  of  tricks,  but  in  his 
own  comedy  farce,  “  The  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Baby,”  he  sometimes  gets 
pretty  close  to  the  pathetic.  He 
is  a  baby-hater  in  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  end  he  is  converted  to  the 
normal.  The  process  is  full  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  fun  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  usual 
lines  as  a  comedian,  but  he  also  permits 
a  bit  of  seriousness  to  show  through  and 
his  performance  is  made  more  palatable 
by  the  contrast.  In  this  he  is  aided  by 
the  unusual  attractiveness  and  clever¬ 


Farmer:  well,  why  don't  ye  turn? 
City  Nephew:  nix!  ye  don’t  fool  me 

AGIN  !  WHENEVER  I  TURN,  YE  GO  AN’  BEAR 
DOWN  WITH  THE  AXE  1 


“the  passing  of  the  third  floor  back” 


ness  of  a  child  actor  put  down  on  the 
programme  as  Baby  Davis.  By  sheer 
persistence  of  affection  this  mite  forces 
her  way  into  the  impregnable  fastnesses 
of  the  bachelor’s  heart  and  thereby 
works  out  the  salvation  of  a  not  very 
impressive  plot.  The  play  itself  is 
sketchy  but  laughable  and  suffices  ad¬ 
mirably-  as  a  vehicle  for  Mr.  Wilson’s 
well-known  and  newly-developed  abili¬ 
ties. 


MR.  LAURENCE  IRVING  and  Miss 
Mabel  Hackney  bring  to  the 
Comedy  Theatre  the  Brieux  play  done  at 
a  trial  matinee  last  spring  under  the 


Academy  of  Music — “  The  Rejuvenation 
of  Aunt  Mary,”  with  May  Robson  as  the 
star.  Amusing  farcical  comedy. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Unlimited  laugh¬ 
ter  divided  into  three  acts  of  farce. 

Belasco — “  Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?  ”  The 
commuter  and  his  social  environment  turned 
into  fun. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Yellow  jour¬ 
nal  enterprise  made  laughable. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Notice 
later. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Musical 
version  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  “  Arms  and  the  Man  ” 

Comedy — Mr  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel 
Hackney  in  “  'I  he  Affinity.”  Well  acted  ex¬ 
position  of  certain  phases  of  French  life. 

Criterion — “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby,”  with 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson.  See  above. 

Daly’s — “  The  King  of  Cadonia,”  with  Miss 
Marguerite  Clark  and  Mr.  William  Norris. 
Notice  later. 

Empire — Last  week  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  “  What 
Every  Woman  Knows.”  Miss  Maude  Adams 
in  the  clever  satire  on  Scotch  character. 

Garrick — Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “Your 
Humble  Servant.”  Notice  later. 

Globe — Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Stone  in 
“The  Old  Town.”  Notice  later* 


title  of  “The  Incubus.”  It  is  now 
called  “  The  Affinity,”  but  in  other  par¬ 
ticulars  is  unchanged,  although  played 
by  a  different  and  equally  good  cast.  It 
is  a  masterly  study  of  the  cat-woman 
by  the  French  author  and  an  admirable 
impersonation  by  the  English  actress. 
It’s  a  laughable  little  play  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  savage  dissection  not 
only  of  a  feminine  type  but  of  the  mutual 
tyranny  at  the  basis  of  some  relations 
between  the  sexes.  It  is  frankly  French 
and  Frenchly  frank,  so  it  is  not  for 
young  misses.  But  we  have  reached  the 
point  on  our  stage  when  the  presumption 
is  against  the  suitability  of  plays  for 
mixed  audiences  unless  that  point  is 
specifically  stated.  Metcalfe. 


Hackctt — Mr.  Andrew  Mack  in  “  The 
Prince  of  Bohemia.”  Notice  later. 

Herald  Square — Mr.  Lew  Fields  and  good 
company  in  “  Old  Dutch.”  Amusing  musical 
farce. 

Hippodrome — Circus,  ballet  and  water  spec¬ 
tacle.  Big  and  brilliant. 

Hudson — “The  Next  of  Kin,”  by  Mr. 
Charles  Klein.  See  above. 

Lyceum — Marie  Tempest  in  Mr.  Maugham’s 
“  Penelope.”  Amusing  but  light  comedy. 

Lyric — The  City,”  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
last  play.  Highly  moving  drama  with  Mr. 
Tully  Marshall’s  extraordinary  exposition  of 
degeneracy. 

Manhattan  Opera  House  —  Repertory  of 
grand  opera. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Serious  but  amusing 
mystical  play  with  excellent  acting  by  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  and  London  company. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Savoy — “  The  Commanding  Officer.”  See 
above. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  Interesting  and 
well  produced  French  drama. 

Wullack’s — “A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich.” 
See  above. 
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The  Refined  Art  of  Getting  Curtain  Calls 


BY  MORRIS  JONES 


THE  hero  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  his  passionate 
declaration  to  the  heroine, 
who,  with  drooping  eyes 
and  modest  mien,  is  nestled 
snugly  against  his  maniy 
bosom,  with  due  care  that 
her  make-up  does  not 
rub  against  the  im¬ 
ported  French  broad¬ 
cloth  of  his  modest 
suit  of  work  clothes, 
when,  down  shoots  the 
curtain  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  an  out¬ 
burst  of  applause. 
Does  the  curtain  re¬ 
main  down?  Not 
much.  Just  sufficient 
time  is  allowed  for  the  heroine  to  disen¬ 
tangle  herself  from  the  manly  hero’s 
arms  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
troop  on  the  stage  and  form  a  long  line, 
semi-circular  in  shape — and  up  it  goes 
and  the  entire  assemblage  of  actor-folk 
bows  low  in  appreciation  of  the  greeting 
from  their  friends,  the  audience.  Down 

again.  Up  again.  But,  ah !  This  time, 

two  or  three  members  have  slipped  off — 
they’re  the  least  important  in  the  cast 
and  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  profession, 
allowed  just  one  bob  of  the  head.  An¬ 
other  smiling  and  gracious  bobbing  of 
the  heads — and  then  down  again  for  the 
overworked  curtain.  Surely  it  will  re¬ 
main  down  now.  You  guess  wrongly. 
Some  kind  gentleman  insists  upon  clap¬ 
ping  and  applauding,  so  he  must,  of 
course,  have  another  view  of  the 
company.  This  time  there  is  still 
another  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  long 
line,  for  the  order  of  importance  has 
been  adhered  to  and  the  next  least 
important  member  or  members  of  the 
cast  vanish  through  the  wings.  This 
is  kept  up  ad  lib,  just  so  long  as  a 
pair  of  palms  resound.  The  number 
of  people  upon  the  stage  steadily  grows 
less  until  there  are  but  three  figures 
remaining,  the  hero,  the  heroine  and 
the  principal  supporting  actor.  But 
what’s  this?  The  curtain  goes  up 
again  !  Will  that  demonstrative  gen¬ 
tleman  never  tire  of  applauding? 

Has  he  no  thought  of  the  brawny 
arms  that  are  pulling  on  the  lines  that 
control  the  movements  of  the  two- 
ton  curtain?  Maybe  he  knows  the 
heroine!  Quite  possible.  Just  as  he 
begins  to  tire  from  his  exertions  the 
friendly  hands  of  the  head  usher  take 
up  the  burden  of  his  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  more  curtain  calls.  That’s 


encouraging,  so  up  again  goes  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  disappointment  is  evident  all 
over  the  house.  Why?  Because  the  hero 
and  heroine  have  gone  off  the  stage  and 
no  one  remains  but  the  principal  support¬ 
ing  actor,  who  bows  low,  and  with  humil¬ 
ity — he  knows  he’s  there  only  because 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  must  needs  have 
another  call  and  the  chances  are  the  ap¬ 
plause  will  keep  up — partly  through  the 
friendly  impetus  of  the  head  usher  and 
his  minions  and  the  kindly  gentleman  with 
the  Sandow  muscles  whose  arms  never 
tire.  Perseverance  is  its  own  reward — 
scattering  applause  is  heard  all  over  the 
house — and,  sorry  to  say,  some  suspicious 
sounds  which  listen  very  much  like 
escaping  steam.  So  up  again  goes  the 
curtain  skyward  and  the  hero  is  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  wildly  enthusiastic  house 
standing  C,  which  means  center  of  the 
stage.  He  bows  and  bows  and  bows,  and  if 
his  suspenders  show  no  signs  of  breaking 
he  bows  again.  This  is  a  good  long  cur¬ 
tain  call  and  some  inspired  genius  raises 
the  call  of  “  Speech.”  But  there  will  be 
no  speech  just  yet.  For  why?  Simply 
this.  The  heroine  must  have  another 
curta’n  call  all  to  her  lonely.  The  next 
time  <’ie  curtain  goes  up  there  is  she, 
standing  in  all  the  glory  of  her  painted 
beauty,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  simplicity 
showing  through  the  carmined  lips.  Her 
lips  are  seen  to  move.  She  whispers 
“Thank  you!  Thank  you!”  But  she 
does  not  speak  aloud.  No,  indeed.  That 
comes  later.  Out  of  sheer  self-defense 
.  the  applause  is  made  general,  while  the 


A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 


OUT  WHETHER  SHE  LOVES  ME  OR 
WHETHER  SHE  LOVES  ME  NOT?  ” 

escaping  steam  looses  nothing  in  volume. 
It  is  peculiar,  but  there  are  some  people 
who  came  to  see  the  play  and  not  the 
actors  personally.  One  grouchy  citizen 
on  the  third  row  calls  an  usher,  who  de¬ 
sists  from  applauding  long  enough  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  gentleman’s  wants. 

“What’s  this?”  demands  the  coupon- 
holder  aggressively.  “  Is  the  hero  hold¬ 
ing  a  reception  ?  ’  ’ 

The  usher  retires  to  his  citadel  from 
whence  cometh  the  applause  without 
deigning  to  answer  the  worthy  cit.  Re¬ 
luctantly,  apparently,  the  curtain  goes  up 
once  again,  and  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  seen  standing  in  perfect  harmony 
side  by  each,  but  with  an  eagle  eye  one 
upon  the  other — for  neither  gives  up  the 
right  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  So  they 
smile  and  smirk  and  bow  and  murmur 
appreciative  words  through  parted  lips. 
Will  they  never  speak?  Ah,  yes,  they 
will  speak — just  as  soon  as  the  tumult 
dies  down.  The  hero  is  the  principal 
member  of  the  company,  so  to  him  is 
delegated  the  task  of  appeasing  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  hungry  audience  for  a  few 
words  of  wisdom  and  glistening,  scintil¬ 
lating  repartee.  Do  they  get  it? 
Well,  you’ve  been  there  yourself,  prob¬ 
ably,  and  know  just  about  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  hero  makes  a  speech. 
Our  recollection  is  that  they  usually 
go  something  after  this  fashion  : 

(Hero  steps  forward  to  footlights, 
raises  hand  for  silence)  :  I  thank  you 
— thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
members  of  my  company.  I  am  glad 
you  like  our  show — glad  you  like  our 
show.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  (He 
bows  off  R — -  which  means  off  right 
side  of  stage.) 

Maybe  if  the  applause  keeps  up 
long  enough  they’ll  raise  the  curtain 
again !  But  no,  down  it  stays,  and 
up  pipes  the  orchestra,  and  the  ener¬ 
getic  gentleman  who  lead  the  applaud¬ 
ing  forces  reaches  for  his  hat  and 
goes  out  into  the  night  air  and  gets 
’  him  a  high  ball,  while  the  assiduous 
press  agent  sends  out  a  beautiful  story 
about  twenty-five  curtain  calls.  Finis  ! 
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THE  NEW  DANTE 

“  From  the  first  circle  downward  did  we  go 
Unto  the  second,  which  a  smaller  space 
Contains,  but  as  much  more  of  bitter  woe.” 


Reforms  and  Reformers 

HE  curious  thing  about  reforms  is 
that  they  go  right  along  in  spite  of 
reformers.  One  of  the  worst  things  that 
can  happen  to  a  reform  is  to  have  it  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  reformer.  That  is  why 
reformers  are  so  often  defeated  at  the 
polls.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  kill¬ 
ing  a  reformer  does  not  stop  at  reform. 

The  reason  is  that  reforms  are  neces¬ 
sary  while  reformers  are  not.  Every 
day  brings  new  conditions  which  compel 
us  to  reform  our  methods.  But  re¬ 
formers  want  to  establish  reforms  before 
they  become  necessary. 

Reformers  are  wont  to  have  exag¬ 
gerated  ego.  Many  a  man  has  lived  a 
useful  life  for  years,  all  the  time  actively 
though  unconsciously  participating  in  re¬ 
forms.  If,  during  those  years,  you  had 
accused  him  of  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  reformer,  he  would  have  been 
insulted.  But  suddenly  he  sees  what 
looks  like  a  new  light.  He  feels  that  he 
must  become  a  reformer  in  name,  and 
then,  indeed,  he  becomes  a  reformer  in 
name  only.  Alas !  his  usefulness  is 
over.  Reform  as  a  profession  is  too 
broad  a  field  for  one  human  being. 


Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  a  Re¬ 
form  Trust  which  will  work  out  all  right, 
but  individuals  never.  Life  is  too  short 
and  one  man  is  too  small  a  percentage 
of  the  whole. 

Reformers  may  come  and  reformers 
may  go,  but  reforms  go  on  forever. 

Freedom  from  Its  Mountainous  Price 
Height 

HE  cost  of  building  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  soc'^ftiing  less  than 
$400,000,000.  That  is,  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  estimates.  Accordnig  to  one  paper 
this  will  amount  to  $4  or  $5  a  piece  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  a  family  of  five,  will  put  from  $20 
to  $25  into  the  canal. 

This  is  a  fact.  Yet  it  will  be  news  to 
some  people. 

No  man,  woman  or  child  can  get  away 
from  it.  Each  of  us,  without  our  own 
consent,  is  putting  up  the  money.  We 
are  doing  it  unconsciously,  without  real¬ 
izing  it,  indirectly  if  you  will,  but  we  are 
doing  it. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  that  we 
are  all  paying  for  in  the  same  way.  We 
paid  for  all  the  money  stolen  by  the  sugar 
thieves.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  New 


York  and  vicinity  paid  for  the  Thaw  trial 
out  of  our  own  pockets.  We  pay  for  the 
European  trips  of  most  of  our  million¬ 
aires.  We  pay  for  all  the  unnecessary 
expenses  of  the  government.  We  have 
no  choice. 

We  do  it,  of  course,  in  the  name  of 
Liberty — one  hold  up,  united  in  graft, 
one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever. 
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The  Latest  Books 

ARY  AUSTIN,  who,  since  she  first  stood  sponsor 
for  the  Arizona  “  Land  of  Little  Rain,”  has  come 
to  speak  of  these  desert  regions  with  almost 
maternal  alternations  of  proud  understanding 
and  humble  admiration,  has  gathered  into  an 
alluring  little  volume  called  Lost  Borders  some 
of  the  broken  beginnings  and  tag  ends  of  failed 
endeavor  and  forgotten  happenings  that  she  has  salvaged 
from  the  sands.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  and  it  is 
the  determining  characteristic  of  the  book  that  it  is  not  the 
salience  of  the  human  drama  but  its  insignificance  that  seizes 
the  imagination  in  these  fragments  of  story ;  and  that  they 
get  their  needed  touch  of  finality  not  from  their  being  humanly 
inevitable,  but  from  their  having  chanced  upon  nature  in  the 
utter  aloofness  and  irresponsiveness  of  her  desert  self-con¬ 
templation.  The  attitude  of  Mrs.  Austin  to  the  American 
desert  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Hicheris 
to  the  African.  Mr.  Hichens  has,  as  one  might  say,  rented 
the  Sahara  furnished  ;  and  after  seeing  to  the  putting  in  of 
all  the  modern  requirements  for  the  purpose,  has  used  it  as  a 
studio  and  schooled  its  inhabitants  as  models.  Mrs.  Austin 
has  rather  given  herself  to  the  desert  than  set  up  any  claim 
over  it,  either  of  lease  or  of  squatter  sovereignty.  And  one 
is  conscious  in  all  her  writings  that  the  desert  in  return  has 
made  her  articulate. 

ARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART,  the  author  of 
The  Man  in  Lower  Ten  and  other  polite  but 
headlong  fiction,  has  a  way  (in  print)  of  look¬ 
ing  one  straight  in  the  eye  while  telling  a 
story  that  (the  way,  not  the  story),  greatly 
relieves  the  strain  her  narratives  sometimes 
put  upon  our  credulity.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only 
difficult  but  distasteful,  in  the  face  of  such  obvious  and  at¬ 
tractive  bona  fides,  to  quibble  about  mere  lapses  in  likelihood 
or  lost  links  in  the  chain  of  sequence.  And  Miss  Rinehart,  in 
the  beginning  of  her  latest  tale,  When  a  Man  Marries,  ad¬ 
dresses  us  with  her  usual  gay  and  comradly  assurance  and 
carries  us  unprotesting  past  the  improbabilities  of  her  initial 
assumption.  But  later  on  the  plot  gets  out  of  hand,  the  chain 
of  sequence  disintegrates  into  a  mere  jumble  of  broken  links 
and  even  Miss  Rinehart’s  own  conviction  falters  and  she 
finishes  with  averted  gaze.  And  when  the  eye  of  the  trainer 
waivers  the  only  thing  that  a  well-intentioned  wild  animal 
can  do  is  to  leave  the  ring. 

a  RECEIVED,  a  week  or  so  since,  a  letter  from  an 
author  whose  name  I  did  not  know  calling  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  novel  that  shall  be  nameless  and  asking  that 
it  might  receive  a  prompt  review  in  Life.  I  do  not 
mention  the  incident  as  being  unique.  I  cite  it  simply 
because,  happening  at  the  time  to  be  eagerly  devour¬ 
ing  works  on  exploration  (I  had  just  finished  Shackle- 
ton’s  Heart  of  the  Antarctic  and  was  deep  in  Sven  Hedin’s 
Trans-Himalaya),  it  made  me  realize  that  I  was  no  more  to 


“say,  mister,  won’t  yer  give  er  poor  feeler  a  little 
somethin’  ter  get  his  winter  fedders  out  er  hock?  ” 

be  tempted  just  then  by  a  work  of  fiction  than  a  sated  trout, 
lazily  fanning  himself  with  his  own  fins  in  a  translucent  pool, 
is  to  be  taken  on  an  artificial  fly ;  and  because,  too,  it  set  me 
wondering  as  to  whether,  ordinarily,  there  is  not  some  actual 
method  as  well  as  much  apparent  madness  in  our  selection  of 
reading  matter.  Are  there  not  intermittent  instincts,  that  we 
perhaps  mistake  for  whims,  that  compel  our  literary  appetites? 
Does  the  dog,  do  you  think,  eat  grass  on  occasion  because  he 
knows  that  he  has  been  fed  too  exclusively  upon  dog-biscuits, 
or  because  he  happens  to  feel  like  having  some?  I  only 
know  that  quite  suddenly  I  craved  nothing  in  the  way  of 
print  except  the  journals  of  Messrs.  Shackleton  and  Hedin ; 
that  having  had  my  desire  I  found  them,  each  in  its  own  way, 
very  much  to  my  taste  ;  and  that  having  dwelt  intimately  and 
thrillingly  with  their  authors  in  strange  lands  I  returned  re¬ 
freshed  in  spirit  and  reawakened  to  the  power  of  an  unshaken 
will  over  adverse  circumstances  and  of  a  courageous  honesty 
over  suspicious  humanity.  Incidentally  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  brought  away  from  the  adventure  a  quite  unreasoning 
distaste  for  a  novel  that  shall  be  nameless  by  a  writer  with 
whose  qualifications  I  am  unacquainted.  J.  B.  Kerfoot. 

Lost  Borders,  by  Mary  Austin.  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25. 

When  a  Man  Marries,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.  $1.50. 

The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic,  by  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Shackleton. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Two  volumes.  $10.00. 

Trans-Himalaya,  by  Sven  Hedin.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Two  volumes.  $7.50. 

Not  an  Exception 

HE  late  Mrs.  Astor  left  an  estate  of  something  less  than 
two  millions,  and  among  her  personal  belongings  was  a 
pearl  necklace.  Among  the  pearls  on  this  necklace  many 
proved  to  be  imitation.  Mrs.  Astor’s  position  enabled  her 
to  wear  them  without  suspicion  on  the  part  of  any  one  that 
they  were  not  genuine. 

This  need  excite  no  surprise.  It  is  typical  of  humanity  in 
general.  To  be  genuine  through  and  through  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  and  the  fact  that  many  men  and  women 
can  really  afford  to  be  genuine  does  not  seem  to  matter  in 
the  least.  Among  their  effects  will  always  be  found  a  fair 
proportion  of  imitations. 

Think  of  all  the  pompous,  God-fearing,  respectable,  looked- 
up-to,  successful,  erudite  and  irreproachable  men  who  have 
died  since  the  world  began,  and  of  all  the  imitation  thoughts 
they  have  left  behind  them  1 
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What  Life  Beheld 

BENEATH  a  shady  tree  they  sat. 

He  held  her  hand,  she  held  his  hat, 

I  held  my  breath,  and  lay  quite  flat — - 
They  kissed  ;  I  saw  them  do  it. 


He  held  that  kissing  was  no  crime, 

She  held  her  lips  up  every  time  ; 

I  held  my  peace,  and  wrote  this  rhyme, 
While  they  thought  no  one  knew  it. 


IF  man  saw  the  present  as  clearly  as 
he  thinks  he  sees  the  past  and  the 
future  he  would  be  more  careful  of  it. 


PROGRAMME  LIABLE  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  FURTHER  NOTICE 


The  Lady 

HE  lady  of  the  establishment  was 
getting  ready  to  go  out. 

Word  was  passed  out  to  the  garage, 
and  the  chauffeur  saw  that  the  clock  in 
the  car  was  wound  up,  that  the  electric 
heating  apparatus  was  in  condition  and 
ready  to  turn  on,  that  the  writing  pad 
was  in  place,  and  that  not  a  particle  of 
dust  was  on  the  seats. 

The  head  butler,  the  under  butler,  the 
grooms  and  the  hall  maid  were  all  noti¬ 
fied. 

Two  ladies’  maids  passed  upstairs. 
One  put  on  the  lady’s  shoes.  The  other 
hooked  her  up.  They  ran  back  and 
forth  bringing  her  things.  Flowers, 
delicate  perfumes,  laces,  plumes,  jewels 
— everything  that  a  lady  needs  when 
she  goes  out — were  all  there 

The  investment,  including  these  ar¬ 
ticles  of  value,  amounted  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

The  cost  of  having  the  lady  go  out,  in¬ 


cluding  fixed  charges,  wear  and  tear, 
labor,  interest  account  and  a  proper 
sum  charged  off  to  the  sinking  fund, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars  and 
four  cents. 

The  head  butler  went  back  into  his 
province  and  lighted  his  pipe.  The 
maids  refreshed  themselves  with  tea. 
The  others  settled  back  and  read  the 
afternoon  papers — waiting  for  her  to 
come  back. 

The  lady  herself  was  the  only  object 
in  the  whole  transaction  who  was  abso¬ 
lutely  valueless.  She  couldn’t  have 
earned  six  dollars  a  month  at  any  occu¬ 
pation.  She  had  no  market  value.  From 
every  standpoint  she  was  useless. 

That  is,  from  every  standpoint  except 
one — she  furnished  a  vacuum  around 
which  money  circulated. 


ALL  the  people  are  divided  into  two 
parts :  Those  who  wait  for  the 
midseason  bargain  sales  and  those  who 
can  afford  not  to. 


Will  It  Come  to  This  ? 

O  you  mean  to  tell  me  their  church 
is  crowded  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Why  not?  They  pay  ten  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  to  their  advertising  man.” 


TO  TSESERVE  CUT  GLASS — KEEP  IT  OUT  OF 
EAr.y’S  REACH 
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The  Wolf 

A  shepherd  found  a  wolf  one  day 

Within  his  fold,  quite  well  disguised 
In  very  best  of  sheep's  array. 

The  wolf  discovered  was  surprised. 


“  How  did  you  see  my  little  game  ? 

I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know. 
The  shepherd  said,  “  You’re  all  the 
same. 

You  always  overact  it  so!  ” 

—  Lippincott’s. 


“  I  give  you  my  word,  the  next  person 
who  interrupts  the  proceedings,”  said 
the  judge  sternly,  “  will  be  expelled  from 
the  courtroom  and  ordered  home. 

“  Hooray  !  ’ ’  cried  the  prisoner. 

Then  the  judge  pondered. — Judge. 


The  Fourth  Time 

“  Thrice  armed  is  he  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just,”  he  murmured,  apropos  of 
nothing. 

“Yes,”  said  a  friend  standing  by, 
“  but  four  times  he  who  gets  his  blow 
in  fust!” — Lippincott’s. 


The  Tale  That  Taft  Told 

While  spending  the  winter  in  Georgia, 
before  his  inauguration  as  President,  Mr 
Taft  went  to  the  city  of  Athens  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  He  met  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty — a  staunch  Democrat 
— who  said  : 

“  Judge,  I  voted  the  Democratic  ticket, 
but  wanted  to  see  you  win. 

Judge  Taft  replied  : 

“You  remind  me  of  the  story  of  Brer 
Jasper  and  Brer  Johnson,  who  were  both 
deacons  in  the  Shilo  Baptist  Church,  al¬ 
though  avowed  enemies. 

“  Brer  Jasper  died  and  the  other  dea¬ 
cons  told  Brer  Johnson  he  must  say 
something  good  about  the  deceased  on 
Sunday  night.  At  first  he  declined,  but 
finally  consented. 

“  Sunday  night,  when  time  for  the 
eulogy  arrived,  he  arose  slowly  and  said : 
‘  Brederen  and  Sisteren,  I  promised  ter 
say  sump’n  good  ’bout  Deacon  Jasper 
to-night,  an’  I  will  say  we  all  hopes  he’s 
gone  whar  we  knows  he  ain  t.  Lncle 
Remus’  Magazine. 


THOUGHT  YOU  SAID  YOU  WOULD  SHOW  ME 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOME  MEMBER  OF  MY  FAMILY. 


“  WELL,  DON’T  YOU  KNOW  AN  OMELET  WHEN 
YOU  SEE  IT  ?  ” 


“  He’s  got  no  license  to  talk  the  way 
he  does.” 

“  Oh,  lie’s  got  a  license,  all  right. 
What  he  lacks  is  a  muzzle !  ’  ’ — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 


Breams 


t  t  k  r  England,  Agents.  Brentano’s,  37  Ave.  del’Opera,  P* 

Building,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  E.  C.,  »  street,  Leicester  Square,  W.  London;  9,  I 

also  at  Saarbach’s  News  Exchanges  ,  ; _ 


SuGeorges.  Paris ;  1.  Via  Firenze,  Rights  in  Great  Britain a\ 

The  text  and  illustrations  m  Life  are  copyrighted.  Tor  A epr, 


To  be  entirely  satisfactory 
AUTOMOBILE  TOPS  should  be  covered  with 


Genuine 


fPanta&ote 


Leather 


A  good  covering  must  be  thoroughly  waterproof  capable 

of  resisting  exposure  to  sunlight,  rain  and  snow  and  abov 
all  cleanable.  None  but  the  genuine  PANTASOIL  leather 
will  meet  these  requirements.  Nothing  spoils  the  appearance 

of  a  high  grade  car  more  than  a  shabby  top.  A  top  is  bound 
to  become  shabby  if  you  cannot  clean  it  or  it  it  fades. 
Materials  of  the  cloth  on  both  sides  variety  (  Mohairs 
etc.”)  are  handsome  when  new  but  they  cannot  be  cleaned 
and  the  rubber  interlining  gum  rots  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  grease,  just  as  do  tires.  Dealers  who  argue  against 
the  use  of  PANTASOTE  invariably  offer  a  cheap,  inferior 
substitute  which  will  increase  their  profits  at  your  expense. 


Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials,  and  sample 
■with  which  to  compare  when  buying,  and 
prevent  substitution. 


Belmont-2%"  high 
Chester-2%"  high 


Arrow 


with  the  Ara-notch  are  the  easiest  of  the  fold  collars  to  put :  o:| 

takeoff.  They  stay  closed  in  front,  ijc.,  2  for  25c.  anaa‘c'’P 


ARROW  CUFFS 


more  careful  way  thani*f 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

USES  THE 

KLAXON 

ON  HIS  OFFICIAL  WHITE  STEAMER 

To  the  motorist  who  has  not  used  a  KLAXON,  its  harsh,  metallic  blare  often  seems 
unnecessary.  But  the  motorist  who  has  used  one  knows  that  no  other  signalling  device  ever 
used  on  an  automobile  compares  with  it  as  an  insurance  against  collision  and  an  aid  to 

sustained  speed. 

To  the  KLAXON  user,  blind  crossings  and  hidden  turns  are  vir¬ 
tually  non-existent:  his  approach  is  heralded  in  ample  time  for  unseen 
traffic  to  make  way.  Heavy  vehicles  going  the  same  way  are  signalled  long 
before  they  are  overtaken,  and  turn  out  in  season  to  require  no  slackening. 

On  steep,  winding  hills  a  KLAXON  may  be  the  sole  protection  against 

disaster. 

The  value  of  the  KLAXON  as  a  safeguard  and  a  time-saver  tor  the 
conservative  motorist  was  never  better  attested  than  in  its  adoption  by 
President  Taft  on  the  White  House  automobile. 


LOVELL-McCONNELL  MFG.  CO.,  Manufacturers 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  KLAXON  COMPANY,  Sole  Distributors  for  U.  S.  A. 
t  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


LIFE 


WAITING 

IT  S  A  MAN,  UNMISTAKABLY.  AND  HE  SURELY  WON’T  GO  AWAY  WITHOUT  HIS  CLOTHES. 

ROMANTIC  !  *  * 


PROBABLY  HANDSOME. 


HOW 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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Governor 
hughes 

said  in  his  re- 
cent  message 
that,  speaking 
for  the  State 
of  New  York, 
he  was  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  giving  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  power  to  levy  an  income  tax  on 
the  people  of  the  State,  but  not  in 
favor  of  giving  it  power  to  tax  in¬ 
comes  derived  from  bonds  issued  by 
the  State  itself  or  by  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  organized  under  the  State’s 
authority.  As  an  officer  of  the  State 
of  New  York  he  felt  bound  to  object 
to  a  proposition  “  to  place  the  borrow¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  State  and  of  its 
governmental  agencies  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Federal  taxing  power.” 

Most  people  consider  that  an  income 
tax  is  about  the  fairest  tax,  in  theory, 
that  can  be  laid.  They  also  consider 
that  it  is  about  the  hatefulest,  and  less 
equitable  in  practice  than  in  theory, 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  inveracity 
in  mankind.  That  is  why  Governor 
Hughes  is  not  likely  to  suffer  too 
cruelly  in  public  estimation  for  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  New  York  Legislature 
such  good  reasons  for  not  passing  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  by  his  Republican 
brother  lawyer.  President  Taft.  Lots 
of  people  like  to  see  an  income  tax 
killed,  though  few  care  to  have  the 
corpse  of  one  found  on  their  premises. 
If  Governor  Hughes’  message  kills 
that  income  tax  amendment  he  can 
leave  the  corpse  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Governor’s  house  at  Albany.  He  has 
been  careful  to  point  out  that  he  has 
acted  in  the  matter  in  accordance  with 
his  idea  of  his  duty  as  a  State  officer, 
regardless,  no  doubt,  of  his  feelings, 
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and  of  the  pain  ft  gives  him  to  thwart 
a  plan  of  Mr.  Taft. 


A  CCORDING  to  our  understanding 
of  the  dates  in  the  British  polit¬ 
ical  calendar,  by  the  time  these  lines 
reach  the  reader’s  eye,  somebody  will 
have  captured  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  whatever  consequent  ruin  is  due 
will  have  begun  to  ensue.  The  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  so  abundant  and  so  un¬ 
usually  fervent  that  whichever  way 
the  election  goes  England  is  doomed, 
that  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought 
—which  we  beg  to  share  with  all  the 
world — that  the  capture,  though  in¬ 
evitable,  is  still  a  capture  of  England 
by  Englishmen.  We  have  noticed  in 
the  course  of  a  life  respectably  ex¬ 
tended  that  whenever  the  Dutch  take 
Holland,  Holland  keeps  right  on  being 
Dutch.  Presumably  it  will  be  so  with 
England,  though  neither  side  is  willing 
at  this  writing  to  admit  it. 

Let  us  see:  If. the  Liberals  win,  there 
is  to  be  that  heavy  land  tax,  and  Home 
Rule  (maybe)  for  Ireland,  and  votes 
for  everybody,  and  more  Dread¬ 
noughts,  and  continued  free  trade  and 
other  things  that  we  forget.  And  if 
the  Conservatives  win  there  is  to  be 
continued  “  union  ”  with  Ireland,  and 
a  protective  tariff,  and  more  Dread¬ 
noughts,  and  modified  land  taxes,  and 
a  change  of  government. 

Whatever  the  issue  is  there  will  be 
some  interesting  results.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
whether  protection  would  help  British 
finances  and  prosperity.  If  it  did,  it 
might  be  a  step  toward  an  internation¬ 
al  adjustment  of  tariffs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Liberals 
win  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
a  better  distribution  of  land  ensues, 
and  if  so,  with  what  improvement  to 
the  conditions  of  human  life.  And  if 
Ireland  gets  loose  it  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  interesting  to  see  her  experi¬ 
ment  with  self-government.  For  our 
part  we  cannot  see  much  danger  in 
such  experiment,  nor  are  we  able  to 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  North-Irish 
Protestants,  even  though  their  con¬ 
cerns  shall  be  committed  to  the  care 


of  a  Dublin  parliament.  When  the 
Scotch-Irish  cannot  get  along  in  any 
country,  it  is  time  for  the  other  popula- 
tigijs  to  take  to  the  woods. 


b 

A  GOOD  deal  goes  on  in  Washing¬ 
ton  from  day  to  day  and  some 
very  painful  things  happen  there.  The 
cruel  and  vindictive  charge  was  lately 
made  to  Congress  by  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Taft  that  the  periodicals  of  this 
great  country  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  postage  bill, 
and  that  the  rate  of  postage  ought  to 
be  raised  on  them.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  charge  and  suggestion 
would  have  been  made  by  one  en¬ 
deared  to  the  people  by  candor  and 
lately  by  absence,  who  lived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  year  ago  and  is  now  filling 
wild  beasts  with  patent  bullets  in  a 
distant  land.  The  suggestion  is  un¬ 
generous.  It  already  costs  a  cent  to 
send  a  moderately  fat  magazine  from 
New  York  to  Seattle  and  intervening 
points.  How  much  more  would  the 
extortioners  of  the  White  House  and 
Post  Office  have  the  publishers  pay? 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  makers  of  pe¬ 
riodicals  that  the  country  is  big  and 
the  hauls  long?  We  think  not.  We 
think  that  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  the  deficit  which 
the  Post  Office  attributes  to  the  pe¬ 
riodicals  can  be  cured  without  distress¬ 
ing  the  publishers.  Better  bargains 
can  be  made  with  the  railroads ;  the 
free  use  of  the  mails  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  overhauled.  But  the  real 
fundamental  trouble  is  that  too  many 
people  learn  to  read  and  insist  upon 
reading  the  periodicals.  The  cure  for 
that  is,  obviously,  to  close  schools  until 
the  ends  of  the  Post  Office  can  be  made 
to  meet.  Does  it  take,  then,  any  ex¬ 
ceptional  degree  of  acumen  to  detect 
a  secret  blow  at  popular  education  and 
republican  government  in  this  plaus¬ 
ible  suggestion  to  raise  the  rates  to  pub¬ 
lishers  on  second-class  mail  matter! 
Meanwhile — whisper,  Mr.  President! 
— about  how  much  of  a  raise,  if  any, 
do  you  think  would  be  fair? 
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Some  Spinster  Proverbs 


THUS  thinketh  the  spinster  in  her  heart,  and  thus  speaketh  she  out 
of  the  fullness  of  her  wisdom : 

There  be  three  kinds  of  spinsters,  yea,  even  four  kinds  by  the  fine 
logic  of  paradox. 

Some  maids  are  born  spinsters,  some  achieve  spinsterhood  and 
others  have  spinsterhood  thrust  upon  them ;  and  some  be  old  maids 
even  though  matrons  and  men. 

The  matron  pitieth  the  spinster,  for,  lo !  she  thinketh  her  lonely; 
yet  knew  she  her  husband  even  as  the  spinster  knoweth  him,  often 
might  pity,  like  charity,  begin  at  home. 

Let  the  spinster  regard  her  state  not  as  a  misfortune  but  as  an 
achievement;  neither  let  the  woman  of  faint  heart  lightly  undertake 
the  obligations  thereof,  for  deep  and  difficult  are  its  ways. 

Entitled  neither  to  the  innocence  of  the  maid  nor  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  matron,  with  dignity  must  she  subdue  cleveh- 
ness  and  with  wit  enlighten  prudence. 

To  be  frank  without  being  forward,  to  be  prudent  with¬ 
out  being  a  prude — aye,  there’s  the  rub. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  subtle  evasions,  nor  yet  in  strange 
names;  neither  covert  ye  the  tinkling  title  of  bachelor 
girl,  for  a  spinster  by  any  other  name  would  be  as  lonely — if  she  is  lonely. 

Marriage  is  a  mocker  and  courtship  a  delusion,  and  she  who  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise;  for  oft  has  the  scoffer  cried  out  in  the  market  place:  Old 
maids  rush  in  where  widows  fear  to  tread. 

Blessed  is  the  contented  spinster,  for  great  is  her  reward  in  comfort. 

She  shall  enjoy  long  vacations  undisturbed,  and  unrebuked  shall  she 
waste  her  substance  on  lovely  hats  ;  cheerfully  shall  she  practice  economy  in 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  riotously  indulge  in  its  luxuries,  and  render  no 
tearful  account. 

Long,  and  deep  and  sweet  shall  be  her  sleep  o’  nights,  and  she  shall  pre¬ 
pare  no  early  breakfasts. 

Her  goings  out  and  her  comings  in  shall  be  her  own  business,  and  peace 
shall  abide  in  her  household.  Stuart  Dunlap. 

Morse 

IT  does  not  seem  that  thus  far  the  many  trials  of  Charles  W.  Morse 
have  been  blessed  to  his  spirit.  So  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the 
fragments  of  his  talk  which  get  into  the  papers,  he  has  learned  very 
little.  Nothing  suggests  that  there  is  in  his  mind  any  idea  that  he 
has  done  wrong.  All  that  he  seems  to  observe  is  that  he  has  been 
harshly  dealt  with  by  the  law,  when  other  persons,  who  had  done 
about  what  he  had,  have  got  off  free.  That  his  performance  with 
the  banks  was  wrong  he  seems  to  have  no  inkling.  All  that  he  seems 
to  have  got  through  his  head  is  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  would  like  to  get  out  of  prison,  apparently,  not  to  work 
out  a  different  conception  of  life  from  that  which  he  had  three 
years  ago,  but  to  work  out  the  same  conception,  and  do  it 
better.  He  talks  of  making  money  in  prison.  His  whole  idea 
seems  still  to  be  the  idea  of  making  money.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  look  upon  his  sentence  as  absurdly  unjust  and  intolerable. 

They  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  that  Morse  is  in 
prison  to  stay  some  years.  His  fifteen-year  sentence  has 
seemed  to  us  a  good  deal  longer  than  was  necessary,  but  a 
fair  measure  of  imprisonment  he  seems  to  need  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mind.  He  has  not  yet  caught  the  idea  which 
his  sentence  was  meant  to  convey  to  him. 

The  trouble  with  Morse  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  funda¬ 
mental,  wholesale  ignorance  of  what  are  reasonable  objects 
in  life  and  what  are  tolerable  methods  of  pursuing  them. 

The  man  is  attractive  because  he  is  so  courageous,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  seems  to  want  to  live  up  to  such  standards  as  he 
can  understand.  But  he  is  pathetic  in  his  absolute  ignorance 
of  all  the  finer  differences  between  right  and  wrong.  If  he 
can  only  learn  ethics  in  prison  it  will  pay  him  to  go  there. 


WILL  HE  REACH  HER? 
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Painting  Him  Black 

OUR  recent  comments  on  the  murder 
of  Francisco  Ferrer,  have  caused 
considerable  feeling  and  have  brought 
us  reproving  letters.  We  believe  these 
protests  come  from  Catholics,  honestly 
indignant.  This  indignation  we  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  and  respect.  But  the 
anger  of  misinformed  followers,  how¬ 
ever  numerous  and  sincere,  can  never 
justify  the  most  brutal  crime  of  modern 
times.  The  farcical  trial  of  Dreyfus 
was  an  amiable  comedy  beside  the  deadly 
malice  of  Ferrer’s  secret  ordeal.  And 
the  murder  that  so  swiftly  followed  was 
the  murder  of  a  good  man.  Had  he 
been  a  bad  man,  in  any  way  deserving 
execution,  the  after  results  would  have 
been  far  less  disastrous  for  the  clerical 
party.  But  it  was  the  well-known  fact 
of  his  being  a  good  man  that  stirred  all 
Christendom  to  sudden  anger.  And  the 
anger  will  not  subside.  To  allay  it, 
however,  an  effort  is  being  made,  syste¬ 
matic  and  persistent,  to  defame  the 
victim's  memory.  As  this  persistent 
defamation  is  active  in  America  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  seems  to  be  that  the  party 
who  does  it  is  the  party  who  has  most 
to  gain. 

But  blackening  the  victim’s  memory 
will  not,  in  this  case,  remove  crimson 
stains  from  priestly  hands. 


Miss  Prim:  i  want  a  husband  who 

WILL  BE  EASILY  PLEASED. 


Miss  Grouch:  that’s  the  kind  you’ll 
GET. 
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Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 

(No  Connection  With  Any  Other  Establishment) 


WE  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  from  husbands  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  this  institution  is  new,  and  who 
apparently  want  to  know  something 
about  us  before  trusting  themselves 
under  our  guidance. 

We  want  to  say  that  we  are  used  to 
being  misunderstood,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  should  dismiss  the  in¬ 
quiries  without  further  notice,  unaccom¬ 
panied  as  they  are  by  any  advance  pay¬ 
ment.  But  we  have  a  service  to  per¬ 
form  in  this  world,  and  instead  of  being 
irritated  by  suspicion  we  are  always 
drawn  toward  any  suffering  husband 
whose  mind  is  tortured  with  doubts. 
Many  of  these,  rendered  suspicious  by 
a  long  term  of  service,  are  not  normal 
or  in  their  right  minds,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  beg  to  assure  everyone  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  our  motives  may  be  questioned 
or  no  matter  how  much  we  may  be 
scrutinized,  we  shall  always  respond  to 
every  call  made  upon  us  as  long  as  our 
health  and  strength  hold  out.  No  one 
knows  better  than  we  do  the  great  work 
we  are  doing.  We  could  easily  show 
testimonials  from  thousands,  all  revealing 
a  new  found  happiness  words  cannot 
adequately  describe,  and  all  through  our 
various  courses  of  treatment. 

We  want  everyone  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  seeking  new  trade.  We  urge 
upon  every  one  to  come  in  from  a  pure 
sense  of  duty.  We  should  be  derelict 
in  our  obligations  if  we  withheld  our 
privileges  and  comfort  from  the  most 
misguided.  At  the  same  time  we  like 
to  satisfy  as  many  as  possible  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  this  purpose  we  are  offer¬ 
ing,  free,  a  three  weeks’  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  husbands  who  desire  to  enter 
their  names.  We  can  rarely  affect  a 
cure  in  this  limited  period.  But  we  can 
convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived. 

One  gentleman  writes  a's  follows  : 

Dear  Sirs: 

Seeing  your  recent  announcement,  I  would 
state  that  I  am  a  prosperous  business  man. 


with  a  good  income,  and  married  to  a  lady 
who  has,  what  may  seem  strange  to  you — - 
name’y,  two  peculiar  and  unusual  faults.  In 
the  first  place,  she  hates  to  spend  money, 
and  when  she  buys  clothes  she  dislikes  to 
wear  them  so  much  when  they  are  new  that 
she  keeps  them  until  they  are  out  of  style. 
Now  I  am  ready  for  a  good  time,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  her  share  it  with  me,  but 
she  preaches  economy  always  and  ever,  and 
doesn’t  seem  to  understand  that  her  appear¬ 
ance  is  more  important  to  me  than  to  any 
one  else.  When  I  saw  the  announcement  of 
your  entertainment  committee  I  didn’t  know 
but  what  I  might  join  your  bureau  for  a  few 
weeks.  There  is  nothing  much  doing  at 
home.  You  might  send  me  your  terms  for 
a  week’s  visit. 

Yours,  J -  B - 

Few  people  who  haven’t  had  our  vast 
experience  realize  that  it  takes  just  as 
much  time  and  trouble  to  cure  a  mean 
woman  and  get  her  to  let  herself  loose 
as  it  does  an  extravagant  one ;  when 
we  have  added  to  this  the  peculiarity  of 
not  wearing  good  clothes  because  she 
hates  to  spoil  them,  the  difficulties  are 
greatly  increased. 

We  can  cure  this  lady  and  make  this 
husband  a  new  man.  But  we  can’t  do 
it  under  a  year.  As  for  our  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  it  isn’t  for  any  such 
purpose  as  this.  Our  friend  must  have 
a  reasonable  faith  in  our  methods  and 
place  himself  entirely  in  our  charge. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  should  be 
writing  to  you  for  help,  as  I  have  only  been 
married  for  three  months,  but  the  facts  arc 
these:  Shortly  after  returning  from  our 
honeymoon  trip  my  wife’s  father  presented 
her  with  a  thousand  dollars,  and  as  I  was  a 
little  short  at  the  time,  I  used  it.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  however,  she  has  been  taunting 


THE  CENSUS  MAN  HAS  JUST  ASKED  HER  HOW 
OLD  SHE  IS 
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me  ever  since  with  a  lack  of  independence, 
and  as  I  am  sensitive,  my  life  has  been  made 
miserable.  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  about  a  thing  like  this,  but  bn  the 
merest  chance  I  am  writing. 

A -  S - - 

We  can  only  say  to  our  friend  that  the 
trouble  in  this  case  lies  with  no  one  else 
but  himself.  The  idea  that  any  man 
whose  wife  is  capable  of  extracting 
thousand-dollar  presents  from  her  father 
should  do  anything  but  continually  re¬ 
joice  is  of  course  absurd.  Your  wife 
will  respect  you  much  more  if  you  will 
show  her  that  you  don’t  care  what  she 
thinks  about  you  than  if  you  appear  hurt 


A  WELL  TURNED  ANKLE 


at  her  criticism.  Secure  another  thou¬ 
sand  as  soon  as  possible  and  place  your¬ 
self  in  our  hands.  She  will  be  so  glad 
to  get  you  back  that  money  will  be  no 
object. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  wife  hasn’t  spoken  to  me  now  for 
three  months.  Is  it  possible  to  do  anything 
for  me?  Unfortunately,  I  am  a  poor  man, 
and  can’t  afford  to  pay  much.  Let  me  know 
your  terms.  W -  Id - - 

If  our  friend  will  come  on,  and  after 
permitting  us  to  examine  him,  and  he  is 
all  right  in  other  respects,  we  will  give 
him  a  permanent  position  in  this  office. 
Any  man  who  possesses  a  secret  that 
will  keep  his  wife  from  speaking  to  him 
for  three  months  is  a  valuable  man. 
We  have  on  our  books 
a  number  of  scientists 
and  thinkers,  and  to 
keep  their  wives  silent 
has  been  a  problem  of 
no  mean  proportions. 

If  our  friend  can  solve 
It  for  us  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  him  a  life  posi¬ 
tion. 

We  desire  to  an¬ 


nounce  to  all  patrons  who  contemplate 
a  visit  to  town  that  they  would  better 
secure  seats  in  our  Seeing  the  Tender¬ 
loin  Auto  in  advance.  First  come,  first 
served. 

Write,  call  or  wire. 

Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau. 

Not  Quite 

E’S  been  accused  of  cheating  the 
Government,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  out  of  a  paltry  ten  millions  or 
so.” 

“Likely  to  go  to  jail?  ” 

“  Hardly.  He’s  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  largest  stockholder.” 
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Popular 


Birthdays 


Disappointments  Will  Happen 


RICHARD  Le  GALL1ENNE 
Born  January  20,  1866 

Cantantes  licet  usque  (minus  via  laedet)  eamus. 

— Virgil. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  the  most  misunderstood  man  in 
America,  and  all  because  he  does  not  get  his  hair  cut. 

If  he  would  emulate  Mr.  Rockefeller 
in  this  respect  and  wear  his  hair 
short  enough,  everybody  would  know 
what  he  really  is.  At  present  he  is 
tagged  with  all  of  the  imperfections 
of  a  poet  just  because  of  his  hair. 
Fifteen  minutes  with  any  first-class 
barber  would  set  him  right  with  the 
world.  At  present  there  are  as  many 
misconceptions  about  him  as  there 
are  about  Governor  Hughes. 

In  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  his 
critics,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  continues  to  write  poetry. 

And  in  the  meantime  we  congratulate  him  upon  his 
course  in  being  willing  to  be  so  persistently  misunder¬ 
stood. 

JOSEPH  HODGES  CHOATE 
Born  January  24,  1832 

It  is  to  the  young  men  of  to-day  that  we  must  look 
for  our  salvation.  We  therefore  take  off  our  hats  to 
the  youth  before  us,  and  wish  him  a  long  and  pros¬ 
perous  career.  He  has  edified  us  im¬ 
mensely  and  cheered  us  immoderately 
and  represented  us  worthily.  The 
fairies  who  attended  him  at  his  birth 
brought  a  sense  of  humor,  a  well  of 
human  sympathy  and  a  very  respect¬ 
able  gift  of  oratory,  being  that  day 
in  a  more  generous  mood  than  usual 
with  mortal  men.  But  they  seemed 
to  have  known  what  they  were  doing. 

Above  all  things,  this  gentleman  is 
an  American  citizen,  content  to  dis¬ 
play  his  intellectual  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures  rather  than  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  Choate,  we  press  forward  among  your  many 
admirers  and  give  you  joy  of  your  nativity.  Be  pleased, 
sir,  to  accept  our  modest  tribute. 

EDWIN  LEFEVRE 
Born  January  25,  1871 

Good  short  story  writers  are  not  so  numerous  in  this 
country  that  when  one  of  them  has 
a  birthday  he  can  afford  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Mr.  Lefevre  is  probably  not 
a  great  short  story  writer,  but  there 
are  so  many  different  qualities  in  his 
work,  each  one  of  which  is  interest¬ 
ing,  that  perhaps  this  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  He  has  exploited  Wall  Street 
with  a  depth  and  dramatic  effect  un¬ 
equalled 

We  hope,  Mr.  Lefevre,  that  you 
will  strike  another  vein  somewhere 
else.  We  like  your  work. 


The  Mystery  of  Crane 

HY  did  it  happen  as  it  did  to  Mr.  Crane?  Why  was  he 
sacked?  For  whom  and  for  whose  interests  did  Secre¬ 
tary  Knox  compel  his  resignation,  and  why  did  Mr.  Taft  con¬ 
sent  to  it? 

That  whole  incident  is  entirely  unexplained.  It  belongs 
to  diplomacy,  and  diplomacy  is  excused  from  explaining  any¬ 
thing  that  it  doesn’t  want  to  explain. 

But  some  time  we  shall  know,  and  meanwhile  people  will 
continue  to  wonder  from  time  to  time  to  what  particular 
bunch  of  lions  it  was  that  Mr.  Crane  was  thrown. 


In  Reply  to  a  Gentleman  Discontinuing  His  Subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Life 

Editorial  Rooms  of  Life, 

New  York,  December  9,  1909. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter  of  December  8,  addressed  to  our  business  man¬ 
ager,  is  so  courteous  and  so  moderate  in  tone  that  it  seems  to 
us  it  deserves  more  than  passing  notice,  and  imposes  on  us  an 
obligation  to  make  our  position  a  little  more  clear  to  you. 

We  have  gone  through  the  numbers  to  which  you  refer  and 
looked  for  the  causes  of  your  complaint.  In  the  North  Pole 
Number  we  take  it  that  the  objectionable  feature  is  the  center 
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caitoon  and  in  the  Great  White  Way  Number  the  depiction 
of  the  theatrical  managers.  From  your  complaint  we  infer 
that  we  must  either  not  picture  the  people  of  your  race,  or,  if 
we  do,  it  must  be  done  without  showing  their  racial  character¬ 
istics ;  otherwise,  we  “irritate  sensitive  Hebrews.”  If  you 
will  glance  through  these  numbers  you  will  see  that  the  same 
principle  applied  elsewhere  would  keep  us  from  pictures  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr  Peary,  all  barbers,  Mr.  John  Drew,  women 
who  go  to  the  matinee,  persons  who  prefer  money-making  to 
country  joys,  Christian  Scientists,  bald-headed  men,  editors, 
vivisectionists,  fortune-tellers,  negroes,  Germans,  society  peo¬ 
ple,  dwellers  in  Brooklyn,  actors,  and  other  classes  and  na¬ 
tionalities  too  numerous  to  mention — in  fact,  every  class,  kind, 
condition  and  race  of  people.  In  other  words,  you  de¬ 
mand  for  the  people  of  your  race  an  exemption  from'1! 
the  satire  and  funmaking  of  which  all  other  persons  are 
made  the  subject.  We  fear  that  if  we  followed  your 
suggestion  to  its  logical  conclusion  we  should  have  to 
suspend  publication.  You  might  not  consider  this  an 
unmitigated  evil,  but  we  should,  and  we  think  that  many 
thousands  of  Americans  will  agree  with  us,  as  they 
evidently  recognize  Life's  intention  to  be  fair,  even  if 
sometimes  it  seems  severe  in  its  funmaking  or  in  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  objectionable  people  and  things. 

We  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  cer¬ 
tain  facts  which  perhaps  would  justify  us  in  selecting  your 
people  for  special  attack,  a  thing  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  provocation,  we  have  not  done.  Our  litigation 
with  Messrs.  Klaw  &  Erlanger  is  a  matter  of  legal  history. 
Failing  to  silence  us  by  law  suits  this  firm  of  theatrical 
managers  raised  the  cry  that  we  persecuted  them  because 
they  were  Jews  and  that  Life  was  a  Jew-baiting  journal. 
The  Jews  of  New  York  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  Messrs. 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  and  this  paper  is  the  victim  of  a  Jewish  boy¬ 
cott  with  respect  to  subscriptions  and  advertising  patronage. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  spite 
of  it  we  seem  able  to  survive  and  have  not  retailiated  in  a 
way  which  would  be  very  easy  for  us. 

We  regret  to  lose  you  as  a  subscriber,  of  course,  not  for 


the  amount  involved,  but  because  you  seem  to  be  a  fair- 
minded  person.  We  think  that  you,  in  common  with  many 
of  your  people,  are  showing  a  sensitiveness  displayed  by  no 
other  class  of  people  in  America.  We  regret  that  you  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  you  have  reached,  and  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Editors  of  Life. 

Heavy  Laden 

A,  RCHBISHOP  IRELAND  says  that  the  agitation  against 
■Gl.  the  late  King  Leopold's  administration  of  the  Congo 
orig.nated  in  England  among  fanatical  preachers  who  “  were 
irritated  that  a  Catholic  ruler  should  hold  sway  over  such 
immense  territory,  and  unscrupulous  merchants  who  wanted 
,  the  whole  of  the  Congo  country  for  themselves. 

As  to  the  Congo  country  we  have  no  special  knowledge, 
but  if  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  in  this  country  have  under¬ 
taken,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  defamation  of  Ferrer  the 
expurgation  of  the  character  of  Leopold,  their  burden  is  in¬ 
deed  heavy  and  we  offer  them  assurance  of  sympathy. 

We  had  never  thought  of  Leopold  as  a  “Catholic  ruler,” 
and  it  still  seems  to  us  unkind  and  unjust  to  identify  so 
execrable  a  character  with  any  church.  He  died  a  Catholic,  to 
be  sure,  and  due  pains  seemed  to  be  taken  to  give  him  as 
good  a  send-off  as  his  church  could  manage.  But  all  that  was 
formal  and  doubtless  proper  enough.  This  picturing  of  him 
as  a  slandered  Catholic  ruler  and  an  object  of  Protestant 
malice  is  different,  and  now  what  will  Conan  Doyle  have  to 
say  about  it  ? 


V 

Literature  and  the  Drama 

FIRST  we  are  asked  to  buy  the  novel  because  of  its  dra¬ 
matic  interest. 

Then  we  are  asked  to  see  the  play  made  from  the  novel 
because  of  the  distinctive  literary  flavor  of  the  play. 

Then  we  are  asked  to  buy  the  dramatic  edition  of  fhe  novel 
because  it  is  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play  made 
from  it. 

Thank  Heaven  that  thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  offer 

us  a  combined  dramatized-novelized-moving-picture-show-book. 
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Is  He  Going  to  be  Nice? 


MAYOR  GAYNOR  has  complained  of  the  trouble  he  has  had 
in  getting  fit  men  to  accept  the  offices  he  wanted  them  to  fill 


Abbie  Ben  Adhem 

ABBIE  BEN  ADHEM  (pretty  as  you  please, 

And  dressed  as  neatly  as  one  ever  sees;. 

One  day  was  absent  when  her  friends  began 
To  turn  such  absent  ones  beneath  their  scan. 

“She  paints!”  vowed  one,  and  sadly  shook  her  head. 
“  She  flirts!  ”  another  with  a  shudder  said. 

“  I’ve  heard  that  so  and  so  and  so  and  so,”  a  third 
Declared,  and  all  cried:  “Well,  upon  my  word!” 

And  so  in  half  an  hour  poor  Abbie’s  fame 
As  well  as  reputation  and  once  honored  name 
Were  torn  to  taiters,  and  her  friends  declared 
She  was  the  sort  by  whom  fool  men  were  snared, 

And  that  if  they  were  she  they’d  have  more  pride 
Than  to  give  cause  for  rumors  undenied. 

In  fact,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  then, 

That  Miss  Ben  Adhem  should  not  be  again 
Held  in  their  friendship  as  she  once  had  been, 

But  that  she  should  be  spurned  with  glances  keen, 

And  that  while  some  reports  might  not  be  true, 

Of  course,  “a  person  never  really  knew!  ” 

The  next  day  these  same  friends  met  to  compile 
A  list  of  those  who  should  be  asked  to  while 
Away  an  afternoon  at  tea  and  whist, 

And  each  one  then  prepared  her  lengthy  list, 

Suggesting  who  to  ask  and  who  to  snub — 

For  it,  you  see,  was  an  exclusive  club. 

And  who,  think  you,  was  most  important  guest? 

Lo,  Miss  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


One  of  the  most  valuable  powers  an 
administrative  officer  can  possess  is  the 
power  of  inducing  the  men  whom  he 
wants  to  serve  under  him.  Roosevelt 
had  that  power  in  a  remarkable  degree 
He  not  only  got  the  men  whom  he 
wanted,  but  he  kept  them.  He  made  it 
interesting  for  them,  and  they  stayed. 
Moreover,  they  liked  him. 

One  reason  for  reluctance  to  take  of¬ 
fice  under  Mayor  Gaynor  may  be  the  un¬ 
certainty  whether  the  Judge  will  be  a 
pleasant  Mayor  to  work  with. 


Casting  Pearls 

Historical  tableaux  were  given  recently  in 
the  grand  ballroom  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  ballroom  was  thronged  to  its  capacity, 
and  conversation  among  the  lookers-on  grew 
so  animated  during  the  playing  of  the  senior 
orchestra  of  the  Music  School  Settlement, 
which  played  during  the  first  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  arranged  by  the  City  History  Club 
of  blew  York,  that  David  Mannes,  the  con¬ 
ductor,  took  occasion  to  rebuke  the  audience 
for  not  paying  attention  to  the  music. 

“  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  before 
leaving,”  said  Mr.  Mannes,  facing  the  audi¬ 
ence,  “of  thanking  you  for  your  discour¬ 
tesy.”  He  then  left  with  his  orchestra  amid 
plaudits  and  cries  of  “Bravo!”  After  that 
conversation  was  silenced  except  during  the 
entr’acts. — iV.  Y.  Daily. 

MR.  MANNES  set  a  good  example 
for  other  conductors.  The  dis¬ 
couraging  thing  is,  however,  that  a  New 


Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


York  fashionable  audience  has  no  more 


appreciation  of  good  music  than  a  pea-  Artist  to  Burglar:  er — by — the — way,  if  you  should  manage  to  dispose  of 
cock  has  of  poetry.  them,  would  you  mind  sending  me  your  customer’s  address? 
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Negligible  Discrepancies 

I  'HE  Springfield  Republican  speaks  of 
A  “  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline  Webster 

Astor,  mother  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor _ 

a  woman  worth  $60,000,000  or  $70,000,- 
000  at  least.”  It  has  since  observed, 
possibly,  that  the  value  of  Mrs.  Astor’s 
estate  was  only  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  considerable 
fluctuation,  but  not  so  great  as  that  in 
the  estimate  of  Mrs.  Harriman’s  belong¬ 
ings,  which  dropped  (in  the  newspapers) 
between  two  days  from  $225,000, 000  to 
$7S,ooo,ooo,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further 
reduction  of  33  per  cent. 

But,  after  all,  what  boots  it?  A  for¬ 
tune  of  even  $50,000,000  in  a  single 
family  is  just  as  good  as  affluence,  and 
for  a  decedent  whose  children  are  al¬ 
ready  well  started  in  the  world,  $1,000,- 
000  does  as  well  as  $70,000,000. 

'  Here  !  ” 

Where  are  the  football  kings  of  yesterday? 
the  wind  has  blown  them  all  away. — The 
Evening  Post. 

NT  OT  all !  Not  all !  Big  Bill  Ed- 
^  wards  is  still  here,  and  lately  did 
a  first-class  job  shovelling  snow. 


What  Does  This  Telegram  Say? 

LIFE  WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  ABOVE 

Ten  Dollars  a  Word 


THE  picture  on  this  page  represents 
an  unusual  situation.  Please  study 
it  carefully,  and  see  what  you  can  make 
out  of  it.  Note  every  detail. 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
what  ten  words  or  less  the  telegram  in 
the  man's  hands  might  contain,  exclusive 
of  the  address  and  signature,  write  it  out 
and  mail  it  to  the  Telegraph  Editor  of 
Life,  with  your  name  and  address. 

The  cleverest  telegram,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  editors  of  Life,  will  be 
awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 


Everybody  is  eligible.  But  no  more 
than  three  telegrams  will  be  accepted 
from  any  one  contestant. 

The  contest  will  close  on  March  1, 
1910,  no  answers  received  after  that 
date  being  considered.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winner  will  be  made  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 


A  is  one  who  gives  advice  to 

a  wise  man  and  thinks  him  a 
fool  for  not  taking  it. 


T  IFE  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
only  free  and  independent 
journal  in  America.  It  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  trust,  creed,  advertiser , 
political  party,  millionaire  or  any¬ 
body  or  anything  except  its  own 
conscience. 


ITUSBAND :  What!  Three  hundred' 
*  -l  and  fifty  dollars  for  that  gown? 
My  dear,  how  extravagant  you  are  ! 

Wife:  No  more  than  you.  Didn’t 
you  spend  seventy-five  dollars  for  your 
last  suit? 


KNOW  thyself— but  tell  no  one  what 
thou  knowest. 


MISSION  FURNITURE 


A  BALLOT  DANCER 
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A  Question  of  Sporting  Blood 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  6,  1910. 

Editor  of  Life  : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  issue  of  December  30th  you  again  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Ferrer  question,  and  make  a  deliberate  statement 
which  is  unqualifiedly  false,  and  you  know  it.  If  the  paper 
that  you  state  is  otherwise  reliable,  why  is  it  unreliable  on 
the  question  of  Ferrer?  I  stand  ready  to  deposit  $1,000  in 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Detroit,  which  I  will  donate  to 
any  charity  in  New  York,  if  you  will  prove  your  assertion. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  fish,  or  cut  bait,  or  show  your  color. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Roe, 
Subscriber. 

Life  can  afford  to  pass  over  the  gentleman’s  heated  and 
courteous  implication  that  this  journal  is  a  conscious  liar. 
To  defend  the  enlightenment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Spain  necessitates,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  courtesy 
as  well  as  logic. 

But  his  sporting  proposition  interests  us.  In  spite  of  the 
gentleman’s  annihilating  statements,  Life  still  has  a  few  red 
corpuscles  in  its  blood.  That  $1,000  would  do  a  lot  of  non¬ 
sectarian  good  in  our  Fresh  Air  Fund.  But  the  gentleman's 
statements  are  hazy  in  everything  but  their  abusiveness.  Will 
he  kindly  be  more  explicit?  Will  he  please  demonstrate  by 
unprejudiced  testimony  and  by  something  besides  his  own 
say-so  that  any  statement  of  Life  is  incorrect?  When  he  re¬ 
moves  the  string  from  that  $1,000  and  brings  it  a  little  nearer 
than  the  First  National  Bank  of  Detroit  Life  will  be  glad  to 
talk  business  with  him. 


Two  Chunks  of  Musical  Farce  and  a  Bit  of  Good  Acting 


entertain  and  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  show,  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  contortionate  c.ancing  being  especially  funny. 
Those  old  favorites,  the  Hengler  sisters,  and  the  English  pony 
ballet,  whose  members  are  plumper  than  of  yore  but  equally 
energetic,  help  along  the  terpsichorean  festivities. 

The  present  Globe  is  named  after  the  theatre  which  Shakes¬ 
peare  managed  three  centuries  since.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  lamented  William  never  produced  anything  there  which 
could  compare  in  any  respect  with  “The  Old  Town.” 

^  HE  chorus  girl  is  the  main  proposition  in  “  The 
Jolly  Bachelors”  at  the  Broadway.  Chorus 
Ully  DCnS-.  girls  in  platoons  and  cohorts,  in  droves  and 
| ft#  JJwlgir  bunches,  chorus  girls  plump  and  lean,  short  and 
WJlW  tall,  y°ung  an(i  a  little  older,  in  short  skirts  and  in 

ymllWsm  trousers,  blonde  and  brunette,  chorus  girls  skip- 

■™*  ping  on  and  marching  off,  squatting  and  jig-step- 
ping,  always  chorus  girl.  She  may  be  a  squab  or  a  broiler  or 
a  show  lady,  but  she  is  ever  present.  In  the  exploitation  of 
the  chorus  girl,  in  all  her  varied  aspects  and  capacities,  “  The 
Jolly  Bachelor  ”  is  certainly  preeminent.  Which  suggests  a 
fruitful  subject  of  inquiry  by  some  of  our  sociologic?.!  in¬ 
vestigators  :  Where  do  all  the  chorus  girls  come  from  ?  And 
a  more  serious  one  :  What  becomes  of  them  all  ? 

“The  Jolly  Bachelors”  is  a  musical  farce,  like  hosts  of 
others,  only  more  so  than  usual.  It  has  a  book  by  Mr.  Glen 
MacDonough,  with  a  shadow  of  a  plot,  and  a  score  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Hubbell,  enriched  with  some  interpolated  songs. 
Some  of  the  musical  numbers  are  catchy  and  may  enjoy  an 
ephemeral  popularity.  Most  conspicuous  in  the  cast  is  Miss 
Nora  Bayes,  a  young  woman  with  considerable  originality  and 
vivacity.  The  piece  is  away  from  the  ordinary  in  that  instead 
of  the  usual  two  seis  of  scenery  it  is  divided  into  seven  scenes 
brilliantly  equipped  by  Mr.  Arthur  Voegtlin.  The  chorus  girls 
come  on  in  relays,  those  off  watch  being  engaged  in  getting 
into  different  costumes  only  to  appear  again  more  gorgeous  or 
more  scantily  clad  than  before. 

All  this  represents  a  great  investment  of  money,  time  and 
energy — enough  of  these  to  equip  three  or  four  ordinary 
plays.  The  result  is  a  show  which  in  the  parlance  of  prog- 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  Globe,  another  is  added 
to  the  host  of  New  York  theatres  with  their 
stages  open,  like  the  mouths  of  a  nest  of  hungry  bird- 
lings,  insisting  on  a  constant  supply  of  new  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  Globe  is  an  agreeable  theatre  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  proportions  and  decoration,  and  Mr.  Dilling¬ 
ham  has  incorporated  in  its  conveniences  everything 
suggested  by  a  long  managerial  career. 

The  opening  attraction  is  a  musical  play,  “  The  Old 
Town,”  with  book  by  Mr.  George  Ade  and  music  by 
Mr.  Gustav  Luders.  Neither  libretto  nor  score  is  re¬ 
markable  in  originality  or  spontaneousness,  but  are  up 
to  the  average  of  musical  comedy  as  we  get  it  nowadays. 

They  serve  their  purpose  as  the  stem  on 
which  to  hang  the  specialties  of  a  pair  of 
clever  comedians,  the  display  of  a  number 
of  chorus  girls,  showing  expert  taste  in 
selection  both  as  to  looks  and  symmetry, 
and  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  good 
dancing  in  the  minor  departments  of  that 
art.  The  comedians  are  Messrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Stone,  of  fame  in  “  The 
Wizard  of  Oz  ”  and  “The  Red  Mill.” 

They  are  generous  with  their  efforts  to 


THE  MAIDEN’S  DREAM 
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nosticators  expert  in  this  branch  of 
amusements  is  “  bound  to  hit  Broad¬ 
way.”  Judging  by  precedent  it  seems 
likely  to.  That  means  that  “  The  Jolly 
Bachelors  ”  is  not  above  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  meanest  intellect  and 
that  its  brilliancy  will  please  the  eyes 
and  its  tunes  appeal  to  the  ears  of  those 
who  prefer  to  leave  their  brains  at  home 
when  they  fare  forth  for  an  evening’s 
entertainment. 


T  is  always  a  joy  to  listen  to 
the  delightful  diction  and 
observe  the  graceful  carriage 
and  distinction  of  manner 
which  characterize  the  acting 
of  Mr.  Otis  Skinner.  He  has 
the  sureness  of  method  "that 
comes  from  having  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  school  of 
acting  extinct  in  America  and 
to  that  foundation  adding 
varied  experience  always  in  the  best 
fields  of  dramatic  art. 

To  such  an  artist  the  material  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  play  by  Messrs.  Booth  Tark- 
ington  and  Leon  Wilson  under  the  title 
of  “Your  Humble  Servant”  must  seem 
trivial  indeed,  but  Mr.  Skinner  brings  to 
the  part  of  Lafayette  Towers,  the  actor 
in  hard  luck  but  always  irrepressible  in 
his  optimism,  gifts  and  powers  which 
lift  its  triteness  and  commonplaceness 
into  the  sphere  of  high  accomplishment. 
This  actor  played  by  an  actor  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  late  E.  A.  Sothern’s 
crushed  tragedian.  Beneath  the  mum¬ 
mery  and  professional  grandiloquence  of 
this  one  there  is  a  real  man  with  real 


“  ER - PARDON  ME,  BUT  HAVE  YOU  ANY  IDEA  HOW  LONG  YOU  SHOULD  BOIL?  ” 


most  valuable,  and  just  now  most  ne¬ 
glected,  assets. 

The  most  important  part  next  to  Mr. 
Skinner’s,  and  fortunately  he  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  most  of  the  time,  falls  to  Miss 
Izetta  Jewel,  as  Margaret  Druce,  the 
ward  and  acting  companion  of  Towers. 
In  all  their  amusing  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  barn-storming  he  is  her  teacher, 
guide  and  protector,  and  Miss  Jewell  is 
satisfactory  as  a  foil  and  in  the  unim¬ 
portant  work  alloted  to  her.  The  au¬ 


thors  have  conceived  a  new  type  of  stage 
drunkard,  one  that  is  highly  amusing 
and  entirely  gentlemanly  both  in  looks 
and  conduct.  He  is  excellently  realized 
by  Mr.  Edward  Fielding. 

“  His  Humble  Servant  ”  is  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  amusing  as  a  play  and  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  performance  is  one  that  should 
not  be  missed  by  those  who  care  for 
good  acting  on  its  own  account.  In  fu¬ 
ture  days  this  may  serve  as  the  memory 
of  a  lost  art.  Metcalfe. 


heart  and  feelings,  and  it  is  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  ability  to  intimate  this  which 
makes  his  rendering  of  what  is  almost 
a  low  comedy  part  in  its  writing  bring 
his  hearers  at  moments  close  to  the 
verge  of  tears.  The  laughs  predominate, 
of  course,  but  one  comes  away  from  the 
performance  with  a  little  sensation  of 
having  had  a  glimpse  at  the  good  side  of 
human  nature  and  with  the  impression 
of  uplift  that  experience  brings  to  all  of 
us.  It  is  something  more  than  mere 
amusement  and  is  one  of  the  stage’s 


The  Professor:  there  isn’t  a  par¬ 
ticle  OF  VEGETATION  ON  IT. 


Academy  of  Music—- May  Robson  in  “  The 
Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary.  Diverting  light 
comedy. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Laughs  and 
laughs  and  laughs. 

Belasco — “Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?” 
Comedy  based  on  the  social  joys  of  suburban 
life. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Very  funny 
farce. 

Broadway — “The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  See 
above. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  “  Arms 
and  the  Man  ”  as  the  basis  of  a  very  tuneful 
Viennese  opera. 

Comedy — “  The  Watcher.”  Notice  later. 

Criterion  —  “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby,”  with 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson.  Amusing  and  touching 
farcical  comedy. 

Daly’s — “  The  King  of  Cadonia,”  with  Miss 
Marguerite  Clark  and  Mr.  William  Norris. 
Notice  later.  _ 

Empire — Sir  Charles  Wvndham  and  Miss 
Mary  Moore  in  “  The  Mollusc.”  Extremely 
clever  light  comedy.  Not  a  full  evening’s 
entertainment,  but  a  good  example  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  acting. 

Garrick  — -  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “Your 
Humble  Servant.”  See  above. 


Globe — Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Stone  in 
“  The  Old  Town.”  See  above. 

Hackett  —  Mr.  Andrew  Mack  in  “  The 
Prince  of  Bohemia.”  Notice  later. 

Herald  Square — “  Old  Dutch.”  Brilliantly 
staged  musical  farce  with  Mr.  Lew  Fields 
as  the  star. 

Hippodrome — Big  and  glittering  ballet  and 
spectacle. 

Hudson — Mr.  William  Collier  in  “  A  Lucky 
Star.”  Notice  later. 

Lyceum — Last  week  of  Marie  Tempest  in 
“  Penelope.”  Cheerful  little  comedy. 

Lyric — “  The  City,”  Mr.  Clvde  Fitch’s 
last  play.  His  most  powerful  drama. 

Manhattan  Opera  House  —  Repertory  of 
grand  opera. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  —  “  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s 
interesting  and  unusually  well  acted  mystical 
play. 

New  Theatre  —  Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Sai'oy — Mr.  Henry  Miller  in  “The  Faith 
Healer,”  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Moody 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  French  drama 
very  well  staged. 

Wallach’s — Mr.  H.  B.  Warner  in  “Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine.”  Notice  later. 
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Joys  of  Agony 

THE  horror  and  indignation  aroused 
by  recent  disclosures  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  goings  on  at  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller's  institute  ought  to  produce  re¬ 
sults.  That  such  atrocities  should  be 
permitted,  even  in  an  uncivilized  com¬ 
munity,  would  be  bad  enough.  The 
monkey  who,  after  many  tortures,  died 
of  fright  at  the  prospect  of  another 
“experiment,”  gives  some  idea  of  the 
amusements  in  those  Halls  of  Agony. 

As  for  the  men  themselves,  the  “  in¬ 
vestigators,”  it  is  perhaps  charitable  to 
regard  them  as  degenerates  of  a  well- 
recognized  type.  Theirs  is  the  lust  of 
cruelty — ingenious,  persistent,  insatiable 
cruelty. 

The  almost  unanimous  support  of  vivi¬ 
section  by  doctors  has  done  as  much  to 
injure  the  medical  profession  as  any 
other  simple  cause.  A  host  of  eminent 
physicians,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  long  since  realized  the  futility  of 
these  wholesale  orgies  of  torture.  Dis¬ 
ease  giving  serums  no  longer  charm. 
We  have  heard  too  many  tales  of  cures 
for  cancer,  tuberculosis,  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis  and  other  ills.  The  diseases  them¬ 
selves  are  as  active  as  ever.  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  in  fact,  since  the  serum  idea  is  in 
practice  has  vastly  increased. 


FOR  he’s  a  JOLLY  GOOD  FELLOW  ” 


/A  ra  b  r?  -  1 


AFRICAN  SOUVENIR  BULLET  HUNTERS 


Life’s  Handy  Divorce  Pro 
ceedings 


FOR  those  who  haven’t  time  to  read 
all  the  divorce  details  constantly 
being  published  in  the  daily  papers  Life 
submits  a  handy  form  of  such  proceed¬ 
ings.  All  divorce  proceedings  in  high 
life  are  alike,  and  the  essential  features 
are  here  given : 

Mrs.  John  Doe  is  suing  her  husband 
for  a  divorce  or  separation,  or  he  is 
suing  her.  It  makes  no  difference. 

Doe’s  father  was  a  millionaire.  Doe 
has  never  worked — except  his  friends. 

Mrs.  John  Doe  appears  on  the  stand. 
She  is  dressed  yery  simply  in  a  million- 
dollar  costume  imported  from  Paris. 
No  one  would  know  to  look  at  her  that 
she  ever  drank  a  drop.  She  parries  the 
questions  of  the  lawyer  wonderfully. 

“  What  is  this  item  of  four  quarts  of 
champagne  and  two  bottles  of  cocktails 
delivered  to  your  room  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Doe?  ” 

“  That  was  for  my  dog  Fido.  He  has 
severe  headaches.” 

“  You  never  take  anything  yourself?  ” 
“  Nothing  to  speak  of.” 

“  Tell  about  your  first  meeting  with 
your  husband.” 

“  He  was  very  drunk  at  the  time.” 
“And  you  married  him?” 

“I  thought  he  would  get  over  it.” 

“  How  much  money  did  you  spend  on 
you  wedding  trip?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  a  million.  Oh,  it 
may  have  been  a  million  and  a  half — I 
don’t  remember  the  details.” 

“  Husband  ever  strike  you?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  That  was  his  favorite 
amusement.” 

Mr.  John  Doe  is  then  called.  He  re¬ 


fuses  to  testify  against  his  wife — on  ad¬ 
vice  from  his  lawyer. 

His  friends  are  then  called  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  never  saw  him  drink  a 
drop  in  their  lives — except  possibly  once. 

Servants  are  then  called.  Following 
testimony  with  butler : 

“  You  have  lived  with  John  Doe  and 
his  wife?  ”  A 

“Yes,  sir.”  ,, 

“  Ever  saw  them  druhk  ?  ” 

“  Never  saw  them  anything  else.” 
“What  do  you  mean  by  drunk?” 

“  Staggering  round — unable  to  stand 
up — throwing  things  at  each  other — 
calling  bad  names — constant  hell.” 


OWED  TO  THE  HOME  DYER 

{With  apologies  to  Thomas  Baily  Aldrich .) 
Somewhere  in  desolate,  wind-swept  street, 
In  Nomah’s  Land,  in  Woman’s  Land, 
Two  hurrying  shapes  stood  still  to  greet 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 

“And  who  are  you?”  cried  one,  agape, 
Gazing  on  the  dazzling  sight. 

“  I  hardly  know,”  said  the  other  shape, 

“  I  only  dyed  last  night.” 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  ART  OF  DANCING 

MOTHER  AND  THE  GIRLS 


“  Um.  Ever  saw  them  them  actually 
drinking  liquor  or  alcohol?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  How  many  times?  ” 

“  Oh,  several.” 

“  Twice  ?  ” 

“I  should  say  so.” 

“Knew  they  were  drinking  alcohol?  ” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

“Are  you  a  chemist?” 

"No,  sir.” 

“  College  graduate  ?  ” 

"No,  sir.” 

“Know  what  makes  alcohol?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Hum.  What  makes  you  think  that 
Mr.  Doe  wasn’t  a  model  husband,  living 
only  for  his  wife,  constantly  solicitous  of 
her  welfare  ?  ” 

“  ’Cause  I  saw  ’em  together.  Per¬ 
fect  hell,  I  say,  perfect  hell.  He  was 
born  rich  and  never  did  anything  else 


to  raise  it.  She  married  him  for  his 
money,  took  to  drink  and  raised  the 
same  thing.” 

“  That  will  do.” 

Result  of  proceedings :  Servants’  tes¬ 
timony  excluded.  Both  parties  to  di¬ 
vorce  exonerated,  husband  settles  four 
or  five  millions  on  wife  and  marries  an¬ 
other.  Wife  does  same. 

Papers  wait  impatiently  for  next  case. 

By  Degrees 

AVE  you  read  Peary’s  first  article 
in  Umpton’s  Magazine ?  ”  asks 
the  man  with  the  frazzled  whiskers. 

“  Haven’t  got  to  that,  yet,”  answers 
the  man  with  the  extemporaneous  eye¬ 
brows.  “  I’ve  not  finished  poring 
through  the  advertisements  of  things  to 
which  he  has  given  testimonials.” 

EEPING  women  and  poor  soldiers 
do  not  keep  their  powder  dry. 


“  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  WHETHER  IT  IS  THE  NORTH  OR 
THE  SOUTH  POLE.  IT’S  ALWAYS  ON  THE 
TOP.” 
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IT  is  quite  typical  of  the  work  of  William  De  Morgan  that 
It  Never  Can  Happen  Again  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  of  the  season  to  read,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
write  about.  And  the  reason  for  this,  put  into  the  fewest 
possible  words,  would  seem  to  be  that  far  and  away  the  most 
engaging  element  in  William  De  Morgan’s  novels  is  William 
De  Morgan.  The  man  pours  himself  into  his  work,  but  is 
greater  than  his  work.  Of  course  there  is  a  story  in  each  of 
his  books.  It  is  an  axiom  of  fictional  anatomy  that  there  has 
to  be,  else  they  would  not  be  novels.  But  in  reading  one  of 
them  the  story  is  the  thing  that  intrigues  us  the  least ;  and  in 
summing  one  of  them  up  comment  upon  the  story  is  the  least 
relevant  comment  that  can  be  made.  To  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  seven  hundred  pages  of  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again 
deal  with  the  infatuation  of  Alfred  Challis,  a  middle-aged  and 
middle-class  English  author,  for  Judith  Arkroyd,  a  self-confi¬ 
dent  young  lady  of  social  prominence  who  overestimates 
her  own  invulnerability,  and  with  the  casual  intrusion  into 
their  affairs  of  some  wonderfully  described  slum  persons,  is 
to  offer,  even  more  ineffectually  than  usual,  an  X-ray  bone- 
record  in  lieu  of  a  portrait.  Nor  would  it  be  much  nearer 
the  point  to  discuss  or  to  dissect  the  many  characters  of  this 
many  charactered  volume.  Their  lifelikeness  is  undeniable. 
We  accept  them  unquestionably  as  realities.  But  for  the  most 
part  we  are  content,  and  more  than  content,  to  hear  about 
them  ;  and  seldom,  so  to  say,  meet  them  at  first  hand.  In  the 
last  analysis  it  is  not  they  but  the  author's  loving  manipula¬ 
tion  of  them  that  enthrals  us ;  and  what  we  really  carry  away 
from  our  companioning  with  them  is  an  abiding  appreciation 
of  their  creator.  Here,  it  would  seem,  is  at  once  the  nature 
of  De  Morgan’s  chief  shortcoming  as  a  creative  artist  and 
the  secret  of  his  hold  on  us  as  an  imaginative  writer. 

IF  it  were  the  book  reviewer's  duty  to  address  the  authors 
of  the  books  he  undertakes  to  express  an  opinion  of  instead 
of  the  readers  of  them,  he  could  with  much  pleasure  and  a 
clear  conscience  lay  the  major  emphasis  of  his  remarks  in 
regard  to  Other  People’s  Houses,  by  E.  B.  Dewing,  upon  the 
clear  cut  conception  of  character  therein  displayed  ;  upon  the 
writer’s  impulse  of  satire,  held  well  in  check;  and  upon  the 
promises  of  original  handling  that  one  detects  beneath  the 
all-too-evident  robe  of  her  literary  discipleship.  But  though 
a  tree  may  rightly  be  judged  by  the  promises  of  its  first  fruits, 
those  fruits  themselves,  for  the  purposes  of  the  immediate 
consumers,  must  be  judged  by  their  own  merits.  And  Other 
People’s  Houses,  for  all  its  occasional  flavor,  is  scarcely  as  a 
whole  worth  the  chewing.  It  traces  the  literary  career  and 
explains  the  ultimate  spinsterhood  of  a  mentally  alert  and 
physically  aenemic  New  Englander  and  includes  some  very 
clever  passages  and  some  very  dull  dialogue.  But  its  chief 
claim  to  be  praised  rather  than  read  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
constantly  suggests  the  work  of  an  exceptionally  bright  pupil 
in  a  literary  school  where  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  might 
be  supposed  to  have  lectured  on  alternate  Tuesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days. 

MR.  WILLIAM  JOHN  HOPKINS’  story  of  Old  Harbor 
is  one  that  (accepting  a  recent  writer’s  designation  of 
“cabbage  garden  fiction”  for  our  studies  of  local  types  in 


local  color)  we  can  confidently  define  as  a  cabbage  that  would 
grace  any  garden.  It  is  a  story  of  stranded  ease  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  struggle  in  a  New  England  seaport  from  which  the 
old-time  tides  of  whaling  and  of  commerce  have  run  out — a 
variety  of  cabbage,  by  the  way,  that  we  have  not  been  unac¬ 
customed  to  see  raised  in  rows  for  early  market.  But  this  is 
a  special  plant.  The  gardener  planted  it  in  a  flower  bed  and 
has  cunningly  subdued  his  hand  to  the  material  with  which  he 
worked.  The  heart  of  it  is  sound  and  white.  The  outer 
leaves  of  it  have  the  charm  of  soft  color.  The  symmetry  of  it 
is  the  symmetry  of  free  growth,  finely  tended.  One  who  did 
not  know  might  mistake  it  for  a  green  rose. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 

It  Never  Car.  Happen  Again,  hy  William  De  Morgan.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  $1.50. 

Other  People’s  Houses,  by  E.  B.  Dewing.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company.  $1.25. 

THE  MODERN  MOTHER  (to  her  daughter)  :  Look  here, 
my  dear,  I  am  going  to  give  a  bridge  party  this  afternoon, 
and  I  want  you  to  stay  and  fill  in. 

Daughter  (wearily)  :  Oh,  mother,  I - 

“That’s  it.  You  are  all  alike!  Never  ready  to  help  me  in 
my  household  duties.” 


“  1  don’t  know  what  their  names  is,  ma,  but  it  is  easy 

TO  SEE  THEY  WAS  FIREMEN.” 
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IF  STYLISH  FOR  A  HORSE,  WHY  NOT  FOR 
A  MAN  ? 

THE  only  boundary  to  sympathy  is  its 
starting  point. 


This  Is  She 


ON  order  that  must  be  obeyed 
I  sing  of  a  dear  little  maid  ; 
A  mirthfully  serious, 

Sober,  delirious, 

Gently  imperious 
Maid. 

And  first  we'll  consider  her  eyes 
(Alike  as  to  color  and  size)  ; 

Her  winkable,  blinkable, 
Merrily  twinkable, 

Simply  unthinkable 
Eyes. 

Then,  having  a  moment  to  spare, 
We  turn  our  attention  to  hair  ; 

Her  tendrilly-curlative, 
Tumbly-and-whirlative, 
Super-superlative, 

Hair. 

Forbear  to  dismiss  with  a  shrug 
Her  nose,  undeniably  pug ; — 

Her  strictly  permissible, 
Turn-up-like-thisable, 

Urgently  kissable 
Pug. 


Now,  moving  a  point  to  the  south. 
We  come  to  an  Actual  Mouth  ; 

A  coral,  pearliferous, 
Argumentiferous, 

Mainly  melliferous 
Mouth. 

Observe,  underneath  it,  a  chin. 
Connoting  the  dimple  within  ; 

A  steady,  reliable. 

Hardly  defiable, 

True,  undeniable 
Chin. 

By  all  that  is  fair !  it  appears 
We’d  almost  forgotten  her  ears  ! 
Those  never  neglectable, 
Tinted,  delectable, 

Highly  repsectable 
Ears  ! 

And  last  let  us  speak  of  herself. 
That  blithe  little  gipsy  and  elf. 
Her  quite  unignorable, 
Absence-deplorable, 

Wholly  adorable, 

Self. 

Arthur  Guitertnan. 


SUBJECT  FOR  DEBATE 

IS  VIRTUE  ITS  OWN  REWARD? 
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A  Modern  Version 

Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman, 

Going  to  the  fair. 

Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

“  Let  me  taste  your  ware.” 

Said  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon  : 
“Young  man,  my  ancestors  were  the 
hardy  spirits  who  first  blazed  a 
trail  through  the  pathless  .forest 
and  founded  the  pioneer  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  region  which  is  now 
Missouri.  I  myself  hail  from  that 
glorious  commonwealth,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  can  be  induced  to  part 
with  one  of  the  succulent  gobs  of 
pastry  which  I  am  vending,  I 
must  be  shown  your  penny.” 

Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

“  Indeed,  I  haven’t  any.” 

— Lippincott’s. 

Conservation 

“  Why  were  the  animals  taken  into 
the  ark?  ” 

“  To  get  them  out  of  Roosevelt’s  way, 
I  suppose.” — New  York  Press. 


Why  Autos  Frighten  Horses 

This  bit  of  brightness  is  said  to  have 
cropped  out  in  a  conversation  between 
two  Lawrence  misses  not  old  enough  to 
go  to  school,  says  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal  : 

“  What  makes  a  horse  act  naughty 
when  he  sees  an  auto?  ” 

“  It  is  this  way :  Horses  is  used  to 
seein’  other  horses  pull  wagons,  and 
they  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  ’em 
goin’  along  without  a  horse.  Guess  if 
you  saw  a  pair  of  pants  walkin’  down 
the  street  without  a  man  in  ’em  you’d 
be  scared,  too.” — Our  Animal  Friends. 


Satisfying  Her 

A  Modern  Maid:  Am  I  the  first  girl 
you  ever  loved  ? 

Modern  Youth  :  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 
You  are  not.  You  are  simply  the  best 
of  the  bunch. — Lippincott’ s. 

Strong  Proof 

“  Sued  for  a  breach  of  promise,  eh?  ” 

“  Yep.” 

“  Any  defense?  ” 

“  Temporary  insanity,  and  I  expect  to 
prove  it  by  the  love  letters  I  wrote.” — 
W ashington  Herald. 
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Peerless  Cars 


IS  A  THING  OF  BEAUTY  ALWAYS  A  JOY  FOREVER? 


A  Creditable  Ambition 

Life  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  free 
and  independent  journal  in  America.  It  is 
not  controlled  by  trust,  creed,  advertiser,  po¬ 
litical  party,  millionaire  or  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing  except  its  own  conscience. — Life. 

The  Troy  Press  feels  very  grateful  to 
Life  for  not  forgetting  the  other  excep¬ 
tion.  We  shall  be  happy  to  reciprocate 
on  the  first  favorable  opportunity  that 
presents  itself. — Troy  Press. 

The  esteemed  Troy  Press  apparently 
is  tempted  to  identify  itself  as  the  ex¬ 
ception  referred  to  in  Life’s  paragraph. 
To  confirm  or  deny  the  assumption  of 
our  contemporary  would  be  showing 
our  hand  prematurely.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  Press  does  not  flat-foot- 
edly  claim  to  be  the  exception.  There¬ 
fore,  Life  is  glad  to  put  the  Press’s 
statement  on  record  as  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  hope,  an  aspiration,  or 
a  desire. 


The  Tragedy  of  Finkelstein 

THINK  of  Finkelstein,  who  dug,  un¬ 
taught,  with  a  screwdriver  and  a 
trowel  a  tunnel  thirty  feet  long  from  a 
vacant  cellar  toward  a  full  jewelry  shop 
across  the  street. 

His  burrow  fell  in  on  him  and  buried 
him  alive,  and  his  poor  corpse  was  dis-i 
interred  at  the  public  cost  to  the  profit 
of  the  newspapers. 

In  him,  evidently,  were  the  energies 
of  an  August  Belmont  or  a  McAdoo, 
but,  alas !  how  misdirected,  how  mis¬ 
applied  ! 

The  checks  of  underwriters  to  command. 

To  bond  each  dint  of  each  progressing  pick, 
To  scatter  dividends  with  timely  hand, 

And  teach  his  stockholders  to  get  rich 
quick — 

His  lot  forbade. 

Poor  Finkelstein  !  He  had  the  spirit 
of  a  true  tunnel  builder.  He  saw  riches 
ahead  and  yearned  for  them.  He  hit  the 
right  town  at  the  right  time,  and  yet  it 
went  wrong  with  him.  There  was  a  lot 


“do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
Ikcy:  vich  is  der  cheepest? 


of  tragedy  in  his  case  and  a  good  deal  of 
pathos. 
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DUBLIC 
*  opinion 
has  heartily 
sustained  Pres¬ 
ident  Taft  in 
dismissing  Forester 
Pinchot  from  office, 
and  with  at  least 
equal  heartiness  has  sustained  Forester 
Pinchot  in  getting  himself  dismissed. 
Public  opinion  considers  that  Pinchot 
has  really  nothing  against  Taft  nor 
Taft  against  Pinchot.  Of  course  Mr. 
Taft  was  compelled  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Pinchot.  We  all  understand  that. 
Why,  then,  does  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  still  sustain  Mr.  Pinchot? 


It  is  because  they  have  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  integrity  and  sincerity — 
though  not,  necessarily,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment — and  because  they  are  absolutely 
of  his  mind  when  he  says : 


I  believe  the  American  people  are  weary' 
of  politics  for  revenue  only.  It’s  time  to’^ 
take  business  out  of  politics,  and  keep  it  out 
— time  for  the  political  activity  of  this  nation 
to  be  aimed  squarely  at  the  welfare  of  all 
of  us,  and  squarely  away  from  the  excessive 
profits  of  a  few  of  us. 

They  are  weary  of  politics  for  reve¬ 
nue  only ;  yes,  tired  to  death  of  it. 

Speaking  lately  in  the  Evening  Post 
for  the  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  about 
their  late  associate,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills, 
Mr.  Brayton  Ives  said: 


He  had  too  keen  a  sense  of  fair  play  to 
be  a  monopolist.  His  is  one  of  the  few  con¬ 
spicuously  great  fortunes  of  the  country  to 
which  no  just  criticism  can  be  directed.  In¬ 
dustry,  honesty,  and  far-seeing  sagacity  were 
the  sole  factors  in  its  accumulation.  He  had 
no  advantage  which  was  not  open  to  all. 

“  One  of  the  few  conspicuously  great 
fortunes  of  the  country  to  which  no 
just  criticism  can  be  directed!”  That 
was  a  sensational  sentence  to  be  put 
officially  by  the  president  of  a  New 
York  trust  company  into  the  obituary 
columns  of  the  respectable  Post.  It 
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was  true,  of  course,  and  well  said  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place, 
though  it  lines  up  Mr.  Ives  with  the 
muck-rakers.  But  it  is  their  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  scarcity  of  fortune-builders 
who  have  “  too  Jceen  a  sense  of  fair 
play  to  be  monopolists,”  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  methods  by  which  many 
conspicuously  great  fortunes  have  been 
heaped  together,  their  scorn  and  ex¬ 
treme  impatience  of  such  methods, 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  readiness 
of  aspirants,  new  and  old,  to  use  them, 
that  makes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  credulous — pending 
fuller  information — of  anything  Mr. 
Pinchot  believes.  They  think,  as  Col¬ 
lier’s  says,  that  “  ‘  the  system,’  or  free¬ 
masonry  of  the  privileged  has  lasted 
long  enough  ;  the  give  and  take  between 
politicians  and  plutocrats  has  too 
long  ruled  the  country.”  They  be¬ 
lieve,  as  Mr.  Pinchot  says,  that  these 
concerns  of  the  water-powers  and  the 
coal-lands  are  merely  parts  of  the 
great  issue  “  whether  this  country  shall 
be  managed  by  men  for  human  wel¬ 
fare  or  by  money  for  profit.” 


F  men  who  have  grown  rich  by 
X-'  “  industry,  honesty  and  far-see¬ 

ing  sagacity,”  there  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
very  little  jealousy.  People  like  to 
admire  somebody,  and  they  are  very 
ready  to  admire  rich  men  who  are  ad¬ 
mirable.  They  greatly  admire  Mr. 
Pinchot,  and  all  the  more  because  he 
is  a  rich  man  who  has  got  everything 
he  needs  so  far  as  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  chooses  to  employ  himself 
in  defending  the  interests  of  folks 
who  have  less.  The  kind  of  rich  men 
they  do  not  admire  are  the  hogs ;  the 
men  who,  having  a  great  deal  al¬ 
ready,  feel  that  their  possessions  give 
them  a  sacred  right  to  grab  everything 
in  sight  that  is  not  nailed  down. 
Neither  do  they  admire  rich  men  who 
rig  the  stock  market  and  make  dis¬ 
graceful  gains,  and  sometimes  even 
more  disgraceful  losses,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  barbarian  millionaire  whose 
half-drunken  operations  made  so  great 
a  scandal  after  New  Year’s. 


YY/E  suspect  the  country  is  getting 
”  the  idea  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an 
old-fashioned  Republican,  whereas  it 
elected  him  as  a  new-fashioned  Repub¬ 
lican  and  wants  that  kind.  In  every 
issue  in  which  he  takes  sides  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  electorate  thinks  it 
sees  him  siding  with  privilege,  protec¬ 
tion,  plunder  and  the  old  machine. 
That  is  hard  on  him  and  undoubtedly 
does  him  great  injustice.  It  is  in  his 
favor  that  his  term  of  office  has  three 
years  more  to  run,  so  that  his  real 
qualities  will  have  time  to  show  up  if 
he  can  find  time  to  let  them.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  is  reaction¬ 
ary  in  his  political  sympathies,  and 
it  is  mere  gabble  to  predict  that  Roose¬ 
velt  is  coming  home  to  shake  the  big 
stick  at  him  and  tell  him  he  is  a 
naughty  boy.  The  folks  who  are  most 
afraid  that  Roosevelt  will  get  back 
into  the  White  House,  and  are  most 
unwilling  to  have  him,  are  all  getting 
ready  to  be  sure  now  that  he  will 
rip  Taft  up  the  waistcoat  and  seize 
the  Job.  They  are  ninnies — those  peo¬ 
ple;  there  is  no  cure  for  them  except 
time,  and  that  is  only  temporary. 


YY/E  should  all  remember  that  Mr. 

Ballinger  has  not  been  investi¬ 
gated  yet  and  that  his  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  been  the  chief  po¬ 
litical  topic  of  recent  discourse  has 
been  very  imperfectly  set  before  the 
people.  He  has  been  accused,  but  not 
condemned;  whitewashed,  but  not  ex¬ 
onerated.  He  must  be  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with  his  situation,  and  possi¬ 
bly  may  agree  with  us  in  hoping  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  pick  a  jury 
competent  to  bring  in  a  convincing 
verdict  as  to  what  manner  of  man  he 
is  and  who  is  his  employer.  In  men¬ 
tal  qualifications,  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  he  seems  a  very  fit  person. 
But  if  he  is  working  for  “the  inter¬ 
ests,”  and  not  for  the  people,  his  quali¬ 
fications  go  for  naught. 
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Needless  Cruelty 


BOBBIE  ( to  Featherstone )  : 

Did  you  know  that  you  were 
a  relative  of  ours? 

Featherstone:  Since  when? 

“  Mother  says  you  are  our  weak 
brother.” 


*  »•  VV .  Morses  arrival  at 
the  penitentiary  : 

Then  Dr.  A1  Fowler  will  ex¬ 
amine  him,  he  will  be  vaccinated, 
and  work  will  be  provided  for 
him. 

Goodness,  gracious !  Isn’t  the 
man's  punishment  heavy  enough 
without  squirting  other  people's 
diseases  into  him? 


Shot,  Not  Burned 


It  seems  to  us  that  our  good 
friends  at  Hawkinsville,  Georgia, 
were  over  hasty  in  burning  at  the 
stake  the  Rev.  John  Havard,  colored, 
for  shooting  William  D.  Booth. — 
Life,  December  23,  1909. 

A  FRIEND  in  Georgia  writes, 
and  sends  clippings  from 
the  Macon  Telegraph,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  was 
not  burned,  but  shot. 

It  may  be  all  the  same  to  the 
beneficiary,  but  it  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  survivors. 


THE  JEBB  FAMILY 

unci.e  david's  first  meeting  with  the  new  dog 
HE  DOES  NOT  CARE  FOR  HIS  SOCIETY  AND  PREFERS  TO  SPEND  THE  EVENING  IN  MEDITATION 
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Popular  Birthdays 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS 
Bom  January  27,  1850 

This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  labor 
who  have  survived  the  storms  and  the  inevitable  temptations 
within  their  zones  of  activity.  For  the  position  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  common  “  peopul  ”  in  these 
days  is  an  anomalous  one.  One  of  the 
side  he  represents  the  eternal  principles  of 
Justice  and  Right,  with  no  weapon  to  fight 
with  but  brute  force,  or  what  we  are  pleased 
to  term  “  organization.”  To-day  great  bat¬ 
tles  are  won  with  great  financial  resources, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  average  laborer  is 
fatally  handicapped  in  this  respect,  he  can 
only  fall  back  on  his  organizing  power.  To 
lead  these  heterogeneous  forces  along  the 
road  to  victory,  even  though  the  way  be 
stony  and  the  end  not  in  sight,  has  been  the  task  of  Samuel 
Gompers.  To  be  patient,  to  be  wise,  to  be  tolerant  of  his 
opponents  has  been  his  aim. 

He  has  done  well.  We  respect  him  for  his  virtues  and  for 
having  achieved  so  much  against  such  heavy  odds. 

ROSS1TER  JOHNSON 
Bom  January  27,  1840 

‘  They  wondered  still,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

Perhaps,  oh  reader,  in  some  corner  of  your  library  there 
still  reposes  those  twenty-seven  volumes  of  Little  Classics, 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  amusing  and  wonderful  tales  gathered 
from  great  minds.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  anthol¬ 
ogies,  but  certainly  none  better.  It  was  in  one  of  these  ad¬ 
mirable  little  books  that  we  first  read  that  classic  ghost  story, 
The  House  and  the  Brain,  by  Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  anthologies  and  collections  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
edited  since  then  !  One  might  say  that  his  name  blown  on  the 
title-page  was  a  guarantee  of  the  quality. 

Sir,  you  have  catered  to  us  admirably.  We  wish  you  joy  ! 

WALTER  JOHANNES  DAMROSCH 
Born  January  30,  1862 

Is  music  an  intellectual  quality  of  the  mind? — a  question 
that  has  long  been  debated.  If  we  are  to  go  by  the  theory 
of  modern  psychology  the  mind  has  no 
thinking  quality  in  itself  apart  from  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  and  mighty  reason,  so  long  enthroned 
above  the  physical,  becomes  no  more  than 
an  aggregation  of  sensual  impressions,  and 
music  is  a  higher  language  that  expresses 
emotions  beyond  the  power  of  words.  We 
leave  the  critics  to  determine  all  this,  and 
merely  remark  in  passing  that  this  is  Walter 
Damrosch’s  birthday  and  we  congratulate 
him  on  the  fact  and  wish  him  many  har¬ 
monious  returns. 

His  efforts  to  popularize  music  have  met  with  no  mean 
success.  He  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  that  we  delight  to 
honor  him. 


JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 
Born  January  31,  I860 

In  order  to  enjoy  literature  properly  we  should  lose  our¬ 
selves  so  much  in  its  contemplation  as  to  forget  that  it  is  a 
by-product  of  life.  It  becomes  for  us  then 
a  reality,  a  thing  existing  by  itself,  as  some¬ 
thing  that  has  its  own  aims,  its  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  its  own  end.  It  is  in  this 
mood,  that  one  should  read  Mr.  Huneker; 
a  conjurer  in  words,  we  are  amazed  with  his 
facility,  and  so  long  as  he  writes  we  are 
delighted  to  read.  Besides,  he  has  courage, 
originality  and  independence  of  thought. 

Mr.  Huneker,  we  felicitate  you  upon  your 
birthday  and  trust  that  you  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  among  us. 


RUPERT  HUGHES 
Born  January  31,  1872 

“  At  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari  et  dicier,  Hie  est - ” 

This  gentleman  has  long  been  known  to  fame  on  account 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Treat 
Club;  incidentally  he  is  an  authority  on 
music,  a  writer  of  plays  and  a  contributor  to 
Life.  As  an  after-dinner  speaker  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  no  equal  in  this  country;  but  his 
great  modesty  has  prevented  his  fame  in 
this  respect  from  becoming  contagious. 

Mr.  Hughes,  we  congratulate  you  upon  the 
things  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  upon 
the  additional  possession  of  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor;  also  upon  your  extreme  youth. 

May  you  continue  to  edify  us. 


All  He  Said 


A  1  a  whist  club  in  Brooklyn  was  an  old  fellow  who  enjoyed 
•iV  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  crank,  and  his  animadi- 
versions  against  his  partners  were  so  severe  and  his  manners 
generally  so  bad  that  it  was  rare  indeed  that  he  could  get  any 
one  to  play  with  him. 

One  night,  however,  a  man  happened  in  from  the  West 
and  the  avoided  one  promptly  assailed  him  with  a  request  to 
‘‘sit  in.”  The  Western  man  was  about  to  comply  when  he 
was  quietly  taken  aside  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
who  told  him  the  reputation  of  the  crank. 

I  don  t  care,  he  said.  “  I  can  stand  it,  I  guess.” 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  he  was  approached  once  more 
by  the  curious  member. 

“  Well,”  said  the  member,  “how  did  you  manage?” 

“First  rate.” 

“  Didn’t  he  insult  you?  ” 

“  Why,  no.” 

“  Didn't  he  browbeat  you?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Didn’t  he  say  anything ?  ” 

Nothing  special.  He  only  spoke  once  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  game.” 

“  What  did  he  say  then?  ” 

“  Why.  1  didn’t  get  the  cards  out  right,  and  he  looked  over 
very  pleasantly  and  said:  ‘Why,  you  can’t  even  deal,  can 
you  ?  ’  *  ’ 


YOU  needn’t  BE  AFRAID,  MR.  BUGG,  I’M  A  STRICT  VEGETARIAN.” 


•  LI  F  E* 
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Olho  Cu)hn 


WASHINGTON  IN  1912 


STATE  BALL  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Sanctum  Talks 

Life?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Um.  Morning.  I  am  Peary — 
the  great  Peary. 

“How  are  you,  Lieutenant?” 

“  Not  at  all  pleasant,  thank 
you.  I  am  the  most  wronged 
man  in  the  world.” 

“  You  seem  to  be  coming 
to  your  own.” 

“  But  the  process  is  so  slow 
that  all  the  sweetness  is 
gone.  First  I  was 
robbed  of  the  credit.” 

“  So?  ” 

“  Then  I  was  told  I 
didn’t  know  the  truth.” 
“  Really  ?  ” 

“  Then  I  had  to  suffer  in 
silence.” 

“  In  silence?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  said. 
Think  of  it !  After  a  life¬ 
time  of  weary  waiting,  after  a  heroic  struggle  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  remains  unequalled,  then  to  come  back  and  have 
ice-water  thrown  on - ” 


“  But,  weren’t  you  dealing  in  ice-water?  ” 

“  Now,  that’s  enough.  Can’t  you  see,  Life,  the  great  over¬ 
powering  wrong  that  has  been  done  me?  ” 

“  I  can,  indeed,  Lieutenant  Peary.  I  appreciate  it  all. 
It  is  too  bad.  It  is  shameful.  Black  injustice  has  been  done 
you  ;  you  have  been  robbed  of  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world 
to  an  American  citizen,  namely,  a  popular  demonstration  in 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  GIVING 
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Light  in  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE:  I  have  the 
very  nicest  butcher  that  ever  was. 
He  can  bamboozle  me  into  anything. 


Drawing  the  Line 

GREAT  AUTHOR :  Did  you  tell  that 
magazine  editor  that  I  was  too 
busy  to  see  him  ? 

Boy:  Yes,  sir;  but  he  says  he  can't 
understand  it ;  that  you  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  for  his  magazine  for  years. 

“  Well,  I  may  write  for  a  magazine, 
but  that's  no  reason  why  I  have  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  editors  of  it.” 


Newsboy:  great  mystery!  fifty  victims! 

PAPER,  MISTER? 

“  HERE,  BOY,  i'll  TAKE  ONE." 


“say,  boy,  there’s  nothing  of  the  kino 

IN  THIS  PAPER.” 

“  that's  the  mystery,  guv'nor,  you’re 
the  FIFTY-FIRST  VICTIM." 


LIFE  WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  ABOVE 

Ten  Dollars  a  Word 


THE  picture  on  this  page  represents 
an  unusual  situation.  Please  study 
it  carefully,  and  see  what  you  can  make 
out  of  it.  Note  every  detail. 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
what  ten  words  or  less  the  telegram  in 
the  man’s  hands  might  contain,  exclusive 
of  the  address  and  signature,  write  it  out 
and  mail  it  to  the  Telegraph  Editor  of 
Life,  with  your  name  and  address. 

The  cleverest  telegram,  in  the  judg- 


Another 

William  PItimridge,  six  years  old,  of  6021 
'  ins  street,  i;:  dying  in  the  West  Philadel¬ 
phia  Homoeopathic  Hospital  from  lockiaw, 
caused  by  irritation  of  a  vaccination  wound. 
The  boy  was  vaccinated  on  the  day  school 
reopened,  early  in  September,  and  the  wound 
did  not  heal. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

AND  vaccination  in  this  century  in 
this  country  is  compulsory.  The 
child's  parents  might  protest  in  vain. 


ment  of  the  editors  of  Life,  will  be 
awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

Everybody  is  eligible.  But  no  more 
than  three  telegrams  will  be  accepted 
from  any  one  contestant. 

The  contest  will  close  on  March  1, 
iqio,  no  answers  received  after  that 
date  being  considered.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winner  will  be  made  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 


The  Skillful  Feminine 

THE  GIRL  ( rather  weary,  at  11.30 
p.  »x.)  :  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
baseball. 

The  Beau:  Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 
The  Girl:  Very  well,  give  me  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  home  run. 


A  LOVE  letter  is  a  lie  addressed  to 
one  who  doesn’t  want  to  know 
the  truth. 


FIRST  SOCIETY  WOMAN:  I  want 
to  wire  my  broker  to  buy  me  some 
stock.  How  would  you  word  that  sort 
of  thing? 

Second  Society  Woman  :  Tell  him  to 
buy  it  at  the  lowest  market  price  or  less. 


your  own  favor.  But  cheer  up,  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  All  is  not  lost.  There  is  much 
to  be  thankful  for.” 

“Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what?” 

“  Why,  haven’t  you  your  temper  and 
your  personality  left?  ” 

“  Good  morning.” 

“Good  morning,  and  congratulations.” 
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A  normal  man  starting  out 
upon  this  path  with  a  presumably 
innocent  desire  to  benefit  the 
race  by  what  he  may  discover 
will  gradually  turn  his  innocent 
experiments  into  a  carnival  of 
blood. 

The  habit  of  torture  is  like 
opium  or  hasheesh. 

No  experiments,  no  matter 
how  innocent,  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  name  of  science  are 
safe  from  this  danger.  Every 
pathologist  knows  this. 

Every  doctor,  who  has  been 
led  to  make  experiments  on 
animals,  is  aware  that  abhor¬ 
rence  may  be  succeeded  by  in¬ 
difference,  and  this  by  desire. 

Dr.  Carrel,  conducting  his  ex¬ 
periments  alone  behind  closed 
doors,  refusing  to  be  interrupted, 
bears  every  evidence  of  inhuman 
degeneracy. 

It  would  be  immensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  if  it  should 
be  determined  that  men  of  his 
stamp  are  among  the  real  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  human  race,  instead 
of  the  “benefactors”  that  they 
so  passionately  declare  them¬ 
selves  to  be. 

This  hot  resentment  at  inter¬ 
ference  and  the  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tense  to  be  of  benefit  are  indeed 
among  the  certain  marks  of  a 
pathological  condition  which  in¬ 
variably  leads  to  degeneracy. 


EGOTISM  is  self-reliance  on 
parade. 


“goodness  me,  john!  what  are  you  doing?” 

“why,  marie,  i  can’t  find  my  watch  anywhere,  SO  I 

THOUGHT  I  WOULD  LISTEN  AT  BABBY’s  TUMMY.” 


What  Other  Explanation? 

IS  Dr.  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  In¬ 
stitute,  a  degenerate? 

He  permits  no  intruder  when  conduct¬ 
ing  his  experiments  upon  animals.  He 
carefully  locks  the  door  and  when  alone 
with  his  victim — a  monkey  or  a  dog — 
he  proceeds  to  cut  him  up  at  his  leisure. 
Mangled  bodies  are  dumb  testimony  to 
what  has  taken  place  within  this  chamber 


of  death.  Dr.  Carrel  takes  his  time  when 
conducting  his  experiments.  Alone  with 
his  victim  what  takes  place  ? 

Ever  since  the  world  began  cruelty 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
forms  of  degeneracy. 

The  higher  a  man  is  in  the  scale  in¬ 
tellectually  does  not  seem  to  count.  The 
thirst  for  a  victim’s  blood  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  upon,  until  it  finally  be¬ 
comes  insatiable. 


“gee!  YOU  BETTER  TAKE  THAT  UMBRELLA 
OUT  OF  YOUR  MOUTH  ;  IF  YOU  FALL  DOWN 
YOU’LL  SWALLOW  IT.” 
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This  iip-tO’dato  motor  car  leaves  our  office  etwry  hour  during  clear  weather.  Only  regular 

cu startlers  taken. 


Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 

{No  Connection  Willi  Any  Other  Establishment) 


OWING  to  an  unprecedented  rush  of  business,  and  several 
other  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  we  have  tem¬ 
porarily  gotten  far  behind  in  our  orders,  and  must  therefore 
beg  the  indulgence  of  our  new  customers.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  them  waiting  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.  We  have  only 
one  pair  of  arms  and,  even  though  we  know  its  quality  (which 
modesty  prevents  us  from  dilating  upon),  only  one  brain.  We 
cannot  leave  the  details  of  our  business  to  alien  hands,  as  it 
is  too  delicate  to  be  trusted  to  others,  but  now  that  Christmas 
and  New  Years  have  happily  passed  we  expect  soon  to  catch 
up.  The  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  some  of  those  we 
have  been  in  receipt  of : 

Husbands'  Cor.  Bureau. 

Dear  Sirs  Some  weeks  ago  I  put  my  case  in  your  hands,  and 
have  been  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  you,  beyond  the  mere 
acknowledgment  of  my  first  remittance.  As  I  fully  explained  to  you, 
m;  life  is  a  hell  on  earth.  Either  return  my  money  or  get  busy. 

Yours,  D -  C - — 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  we  placed  our 
friend's  name  in  our  Hell  on  Earth  Department,  according  to 
the  information  received,  but  afterwards,  in  checking  up  his 
case,  we  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken  and  that  his  case 
was  not  nearly  so  bad,  his  wife  having  only  mild  suffragitis 
and  was  rather  fond  of  dress,  with  no  idea  of  money.  We 
therefore  had  to  readjust  our  treatment. 

This  ieads  us  to  say  that  our  customers  should  be  as 
exact  as  possible  in  their  description  of  their  sufferings.  In 
ordinary  seasons  we  have  time  to  look  them  up  beforehand, 
but  during  a  rush  like  the  present  we  have  to  take  their  state¬ 
ments  for  granted.  We  have  several  different  classes  of 
treatment,  namely,  “simple  incompatibility,”  “compound  in¬ 
compatibility,”  and  “  hell  on  earth.”  Naturally  when  we  get 
the  cases  mixed  up,  through  misrepresentations,  we  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequences.  We  expect  to  bring  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  wife  around  into  a  better  frame  of  mind  in  a  week 
or  so.  In  the  meantime,  we  advise  him — as  he  seems  to  be 
young  and  tender,  and  not  inured  to  all  the  storm  and  stress 
of  married  life — to  come  on  and  get  cheered  up  by  our  enter¬ 
tainment  committee. 

This  year  we  have  an  unusual  programme.  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  see  customers  ourself  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
the  tall  stately  blonde  to  the  left  as  you  enter  will  see  that 
everybody  is  taken  care  of.  Among  other  things  we  have 
special  Seeing-the-Stage-Entrances-Auto,  which  leaves  our 


headquarters  promptly  every  night 
at  eleven,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Theatrical  Trust  takes  in 
everything  of  interest. 

Full  programme  of  our  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  mailed  on  request. 

Not  long  ago  we  notified  our 
branch  offices  that  they  would  be 
discontinued,  as  we  found  that  the 
managers,  with  practically  no  ex¬ 
ception,  were  a  bad  lot,  and  were 
trying  to  get  our  business  away 
from  us.  Since  then  several  of 
them  have  tried  io  start  rival 
agencies,  but  without  success. 

This,  however,  has  been  a  severe 
strain,  and  coupled  with  our  suffra¬ 
gette  campaign  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  delay  in  treating 
our  customers. 

We  repeat  that  we  have  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  suffragettes.  Appar¬ 
ently  our  recent  action  has  been 
much  misunderstood.  Many  of 
them,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  are  handsome  women, 
and  we  wouldn't  have  any  difficulty  with  them  for  worlds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  have  to  stand  by  our  principles. 

We  understand  that  several  Newport  ladies  have  risen  up 
against  us,  and  are  distributing  literature  calculated  to  do  us 


ADVICE  TO  AVIATORS 


A  FEATHER-TICK  IS  A  GOOD  THING  TO  HAVE  AROUND  IN  A 
THUNDERSTORM. 


THE  FATAL  RESEMBLANCE 

THE  BISHOP'S  MORE  RAPID  BROTHER  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  SOME  AWKWARD  MOMENTS 


injury.  We  came  across  one  of  these  circulars  the  other  day, 
and  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

ro  at.i.  wives!  warning! 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  miserable  specimen  of 
a  man  who  runs  a  disreputable  business  called  Husbands’  Corre¬ 
spondence  Bureau,  and  who  is  engaged,  under  the  specious  guise  of 
doing  good,  in  undermining  our  cause  in  every  way  possible.  He 
claims  to  treat  cases  of  marital  trouble,  and  extracts  large  sums 
from  foolish  men,  who  have  come  to  depend  upon  him. 

He  is  doing  our  cause  much  harm  by  his  lies  about  us,  and  all 
women  whe  have  at  heart  the  sacred  privilege  of  voting  should  fight 
him  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

We  expected  this,  of  course.  We  knew  that  we  should  be 
misunderstood.  But  we  are  prepared  for  the  worst  and  offer 
the  following  challenge  : 

We  invite  any  suffragette  into  our  office-to  look  over  our 
books.  When  it  is  known  the  good  we  are  doing,  the  happy 
families  we  are  making  throughout  the  land  ;  when  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  happiness  of  women  as  well  as  men  is  our 
sole  object,  and  that  countless  thousands  rejoice  in  our  work, 
why,  then,  our  enemies  will  be  silenced. 

It  is  true  that  we  receive  a  modest  stipend  for  our  efforts. 
We  have  to  live  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  our 
terms  are  so  absurdly  reasonable  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
cf  all. 


No  matter  what  your  circumstances  are,  if  your  wife  is 
giving  you  any  trouble  communicate  with  us  at  once.  Open 
day  and  night.  A  trial  course  free. 

We  will  put  your  wife  completely  under  your  control  in 
one  month  and  make  her  glad  that  she  is  there,  or  we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money.  Call,  write  or  wire. 

Husbands'  Correspondence  Bureau. 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY 
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The  Song  of  the  Fool 

lI_J  EY  day,  hey  day!  ”  sang  the  Queen’s  gay  fool, 

*  *  “  But  life  is  a  blithe  and  a  merry  school! 

With  never  a  thought  I  tossed  a  stone. 

It  sought  a  sea-gull  sitting  alone. 

And  bruised  her  silver  wing. 

She  fluttered  out  to  a  beacon  buoy, 

Where  none  could  reach  and  none  annoy. 

And  where  for  me  were  certain  death, 

She  found  a  haven  to  catch  her  breath. 

Oh!  life  is  a  funny  thing! 

The  stone  I  snatched  out  of  the  wall 
Caused  all  the  rest  to  topple  and  fall, 

Until,  alas!  alackadav! 

Upon  the  ground  the  whole  thing  lay. 

Oh!  life  is  the  Wisping  Will! 

Two  yokels  now  all  patient  bend, 

And  weary  work  the  wall  to  mend, 

The  sea-gull  tends  her  wounded  wing, 

But  I — who  all  this  woe  did  bring — 

Sit  here  and  twitter  and  trill!  ” 

Bt kelly n  Brewer  DeFoe. 


Listen  to  Their  Tale  of  Woe 


THE  mills  have  ground  pretty  slowly  in  the 
case  of  the  Theatrical  Trust,  but.  if  the 
howl  of  misery  turned  loose  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  New  York  Managers’  Association  is 
any  sign,  the  mills  are  grinding  pretty  fine. 
Even  that  usually  silent  individual,  Mr.  Al. 
Hayman,  let  go  a  moan  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  too  many  theatres  in  America, 
meaning  thereby  too  many  theatres  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Trust.  It  is  a  matter  of 
general  information  that  the  theatres  under 
the  gentle  mercies  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Er- 
langer  have  been  having  a  pretty  tough  time 
of  it  this  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theatres  outside  of  that  control  seem  as  a  rule  to  have  been 


fairly  prosperous. 

Other  trusts  have  had  to  be  brought  to  account  in  the 
courts  and  legislatures,  but  a  sort  of  natural  law  seems  to  be 
bringing  about  the  punishment  of  the  Theatrical  Trust.  In 
its  hoggish  greed  it  has  tried  to  ruin  every  one  who  resented 
its  brutal  methods,  relying  on  its  booking  monopoly  to  stifle 
competition.  A  grain  of  decency  in  its  treatment  of  those 
who  came  in  touch  with  it  might  have  disarmed  opposition, 
but  its  tyrannical  strength  has  proved  its  greatest  weakness. 
It  drove  men  to  desperation  by  its  exactions,  and  out  of  that 
desperation  has  grown  an  effective  opposition.  New,  compet¬ 
ing  theatres  have  sprung  up  in  its  most  profitable  fields.  The 
independent  producing  managers,  encouraged  by  the  compe¬ 
tition,  have  given  these  houses  more  and  better  attractions 
than  couH  be  secured  from  the  Trust.  The  old  threat  that 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  would  refuse  to  book  a  route  has 
ceased  to  be  a  deadly  menace.  It  is  even  said  that  the  mighty 


fortune  flowing  in  from  the  five  per  cent  booking  fee  has 
dwindled  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  enough  to  take  care  of 
losses  in  other  directions.  Certain  weak-kneed  newspapers 
are  permitting  their  writers  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Trust 
shows  in  spite  of  the  advertising  bribe  and  threat. 

There  are  evidences  that  theatrically  America  may  once 
more  become  the  land  of  the  free  instead  of  the  land  of  the 
Trust.  And  dramatic  art  would  flourish. 


^HE  first  act  of  “The  Prince  of  Bohemia”  is 
deadly  dull,  but  in  the  second  Mr.  Andrew 
Mack  gets  a  chance  to  be  both  musical  and 
funny  and  the  whole  entertainment  takes  on  a 
more  lively  and  cheerful  tone.  In  the  surfeit  of 
bad  musical  farces  inflicted  on  this  town  since 
the  first  of  the  year  this  one  does  not  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously  bad,  but  it  wouldn’t  have  much  of  a 
chance  in  a  good  year.  Mr.  Mack  has  one  good  song,  “  Oh, 
Mr.  Moon,”  Miss  Christie  Macdonald  is  singing  better  than 
ever  and  in  looks  is  just  as  dainty  as  of  yore,  and  Miss 
Georgie  Lawrence  has  ample  opportunity  for  displays  of 
merry  archness. 

“The  Prince  of  Bohemia  ”  will  never  become  a  classic,  but 
it  has  attractions  for  Mr.  Mack’s  large  following. 


ROST  has  been  frequent  this  winter  and 
it  evidently  struck  into  the  very  bones 
of  “The  King  of  Cadonia.”  This 
musical  comedy  was  imported  from 
England  to  exploit  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
William  Norris  and  Miss  Marguerite  Clark. 
Neither  of  those  Dresden-china  artists  displayed 
any  increase  of  merit,  the  book  was  very  un 
funny  and  the  slight  musical  virtues  of  the  score 
were  eclipsed  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  bass 
section  of  the  orchestra.  Le  roi  est  mort.  Vive  le  roi ! — ;f 


DOMESTIC  PROBLEM  NO.  6899 
IF  HE  SAYS  “DON'T  CRY,  DEAR,”  SHE  CRIES  THE  HARDER. 
IF  HE  DOESN’T  SAY  IT,  HE  FEELS  LIKE  A  BRUTE. 
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“  SAY,  MISTER,  ME  AND  ME  PAL  WANT 
TER  BUY  A  PAIR  OF  SHOES.” 

he  doesn’t  happen  to  be  “  The  King  of 
Cadonia,”  or  somebody  equally  dull. 


HIS  letter  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  but  is 
late  in  getting  into  print  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  new  productions  on  these  col¬ 
umns.  However,  the  state  of  affairs  is 
always  with  us  and  a  similar  experience 
could  doubtless  be  had  any  evening  : 

To  the  Editor  of  Life. 

Df.ar  Sir.  —  To-night  at  seven  o’clock  I 
went  to  the  box-olfice  of  the  New  York  The¬ 
atre  and  asked  for  one  seat.  The  man  be¬ 
hind  the  window  replied  most  courteously 
that  the  best  he  had  was  in  the  eighth  row, 
and  in  proof  offered  me  a  ticket  numbered 
H  ii.  This  did  not  meet  my  requirements, 
and  I  went  at  once  to  McBride’s  Theatre 
Ticket  Office  in  the  Hotel  Cadillac,  one  and 
a  half  blocks  away.  In  answer  to  my  re¬ 
quest  the  young  man  in  charge  of  this  latter 
place  telephoned  and  subsequently  informed 
me  that  he  could  give  me  one  seat  in  the 
first  row.  I  accepted  this  seat  and  paid 
$2.50  therefor.  In  return  I  received  an 
order  on  the  box-office  for  this  seat.  Pre¬ 
senting  this  order  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  seat  for  which  it  called  (A  (). 
Does  this,  or  does  it  not,  spell  collusion  be¬ 
tween  the  box-office  and  the  speculator? 

Yours  truly,  M.  M. 

Not  exactly  a  case  of  collusion,  for  the 
McBride  concern  was  probably  doing 
business  under  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  managers  of  the  theatre.  They 
secured  for  you  what  you  could  not  get 
for  yourself  and  charged  you  their  regu¬ 
lar  price  for  it,  one-half  of  the  excess 
probably  going  to  the  theatre.  McBride’s 
profit  of  twenty-five  cents  is  legitimate, 
the  other  twenty-five  cents — but  what’s 
the  use  of  talking?  It’s  people  like  you, 
Mr.  M.  M.,  who  make  this  kind  of  thing 
possible.  If  you  had  declined  to  pay  the 
price,  two  dollars  and  a  half  of  your 
money  would  have  remained  in  your 
pocket  and  would  not  have  gone  to  en¬ 
courage  a  vicious  practice.  And  doubt¬ 
less  there  were  other  theatres  in  town 
where  you  would  have  received  fair 
treatment  and  possibly  have  seen  a  better 


show.  So  the  whole  thing  rests  largely 
on  your  own  shoulders,  although  your 
experience  is  interesting  as  showing 
where  the  out-of-town  visitor  stands  in 
his  relation  to  the  New  York  theatres. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  case  in  point  but 
it  recalls  an  old  adage,  which  you  may 
have  heard  before,  to  the  effect  that 

A  speculator  on  the  sidewalk  means  a 
crooked  manager  inside. 

Mayor  Gaynor’s  new  Fire  Commis¬ 
sioner  threatens  to  make  the  inspection 
of  theatres  in  the  matter  of  the  safety 
of  audiences  a  continuous  and  effective 


"  I  DON'T  WAN  r  TO  PUT  A  CRIMP  IN 

nobody’s  character,  but  between  me 

AND  YOU,  A  SUFFRAGETTE  AIN’T  my  IDEA 
OF  A  LADY.” 

one.  The  inference  is  that  the  inspec¬ 
tion  has  been  lax,  which  in  many  cases 
has  been  obvious.  The  obstruction  of 
main  exits  with  photograph  frames. 


heavy  curtains  ana  brass  railings  has 
been  conspicuous  in  several  theatres. 
The  question  has  also  been  raised 
whether  in  all  cases  the  carefully  marked 
exits  are  really  practicable.  This  could 
be  easily  tested  by  making  it  an  invari¬ 
able  rule  that  at  the  close  of  every  per¬ 
formance  every  exit  should  be  thrown 
wide  open. 

This  may  be  only  a  case  of  a  new 
broom,  but  a  new  broom  once  in  four 
years  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Metcalfe. 

Life’s  Confidential 
Guide  to  ^hg^Tlieatres 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott 
in  “  Ragged  Robin.”  Notice  later. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Farce  in  three 
acts  with  laughter  all  through. 

Belasco — Last  week  of  “  Is  Matrimony  a 
Failure?  ”  Comedy  based  on  suburban  soci¬ 
ety  life. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Extremely 
funny  farce. 

Broadway — •“  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Mu¬ 
sical  farce  with  Nora  Bayes  and  countless 
chorus  girls. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Tune¬ 
ful  comic  opera  based  on  “  Arms  and  the 
Man.” 

Comedy — “  The  Watcher.”  Notice  later. 

Criterion  —  “The  Bachelor’s  Baby,”  with 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson.  Sketchy  comedy  with 
clever  child  actor. 

Daly’s — Maxine  Elliott  in  “  The  Inferior 
Sex.”  Notice  later. 

Empire — “  The  Mollusc,”  with  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  and  Miss  Mary  Moore.  Clever 
light  comedy  by  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

Garrick  —  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “Your 
PTumble  Servant.”  Delightful  acting  and 
amusing  light  comedy. 

Globe — Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Stone  in 
“  The  Old  Town.”  New  theatre  with  Mr. 
Fred  Stone  furnishing  most  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  in  musical  farce. 

Hackett  —  Mr.  Andrew  Mack  in  “  The 
Prince  of  Bohemia.”  See  above. 

Herald  Square — “  Old  Dutch.”  Mr.  Lew 
Fields  and  large  company  in  diverting  musi¬ 
cal  farce. 

Hippodrome  —  Tank  spectacle,  ballet  and 
circus. 

Hudson — Mr.  William  Collier  in  “A  Lucky 
Star.”  Notice  later. 

Lyceum  —  Miss  Billie  Burke  in  Mr. 
Maugham’s  “  Mrs.  Dot.”  Notice  later. 

Lyric — “The  City,”  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
last  play.  Powerful  and  well  acted  drama. 

Manhattan  Opera  House  —  Repertory  of 
grand  opera. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Excellent  English  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  in  in¬ 
teresting  mystical  play. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Savoy — Mr.  Henry  Miller  in  “  The  Faith 
Healer,”  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Moody.  Notice  later. 

Stuyvesant — “The  Lily.”  Well  staged 
French  drama  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
spinsterhood. 

Wallack’s — Mr.  H.  B.  Warner  in  “Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine.”  Notice  later. 

Weber’s—  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey  in  “  Mr. 
Buttles.”  Notice  later. 
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Blood  Will  Tell 


ATELY  a  Missouri  Mule  in  search  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  repaired  to  Boston,  the  Bean  and  Brain 
center  of  the  world  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  the  Asylum  of  the  New  England 
Hysterical  and  Genealogical  Society, 
where  are  stored  the  Pilgrim  and  Puri¬ 
tan  Fathers  and  their  odor  of  sanctity, 
and  where  ancestors  are  kept  on  tap. 
The  Mule  met  the  Society  by  its  proxy, 
the  Janitor,  who  said  to  him  :  “  There  is  nothing 
so  honorable,  O  Mule,  as  a  family  history  and  a 
genealogical  chart !  You  are  but  a  mule,  but 

a  mule  must  have  had  ancestors ;  and  when  even 
a  mule  has  been  dead  a  long  time  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  sacred  historical  personage.  Who  knows 
but  you  may  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Balaam's 
ass,  a  noble  animal,  a  splendid  orator!  ” 

“  Nay,  sir,”  said  the  Mule,  waving  his  tail 

sadly,  “  a  mule  is  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  posterity ;  he  is  al¬ 
ways  the  last  of  his  race;  and  I  can’t  figure  out  where  he 
comes  in  on  ancestors.” 

“  My  dear  Mule,”  the  Janitor  remarked  loftily,  “  This  Society 
could  find  an  ancestry  for  a  protoplasm  ;  and  shall  it  balk  at  a 

mule?  Never!  Come  with  me.”  Then  he  led  him  into  the 

penetralia  of  the  Asylum,  until  he  came  to  the  ancestral  files, 
where  he  stopped  and  murmured  :  “  Mule  !  Mule  !  Shall  I  search 
under  the  head  of  donkey  or  horse?  It  is  always  safer  to  look 
for  ancestors  among  the  donkeys.”  He  took  down  the  D  file, 
looked  it  over,  smiled  and  said :  “  Here  we  are.  Just  as  I 
thought;  a  very  distinguished  and  ancient  family,”  as  he  opened 
a  manuscript. 

“  The  first  mule  of  merit  in  England,  landed  with  Hengist 
and  Horsa ;  his  name  was  Stupidity  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  parents,  Ignorance  and  Brutality.  The  family  was  rural 
in  its  habits,  democratic  in  its  tastes,  and  loved  the  common 
people.  Pretty  good  stock,  eh  t  The  family  continued  to  live 
on  the  soil  for  ages,  but  one  offshoot  which  did  not  submit  to 
the  Normans  became  known  as  the  Obstinacy  branch ;  while 
another,  which  was  sullenly  submissive  to  the  Conqueror, 
founded  the  Stubborn  family,  a  young  and  more  pliable  shoot 
of  the  latter  becoming  Baron  of  Sense  and  founder  of  the 
Asininity  family.  The  Mules  were  getting  on ;  and  after  the 
Reformation  we  find  a  number  of  the  family,  called  by  the  name 
of  Conservatism,  who  were  all  intimately  related  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ass  called  Precedent,  occupying  positions  of  honor 
and  power  in  church  and  state.  It  was  from  this  branch  the 
American  Mule  family  traces  its  descent,  and  I  congratulate 
you,  Sir,  on  your  distinction.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  family 
is  a  mule  rampant  tied  to  a  post  kicking  a  locomotive  marked 
Progress,  with  a  bend  sinister  across  the  shield.  The  chart 
and  coat  of  arms  will  be  $25  and  you  can  settle  at  the  desk 
upstairs.” 

The  Missouri  Mule,  waved  his  ears  and  brayed  haughtily 
as  he  said  :  “  Thank  you,  my  man.  No  more  corn  and  alfalfa 
for  this  mule;  no  more  simple  life  in  the  cotton  field  for  me. 
Hereafter  nothing  but  predigested  Timothy  and  sterilized  Oats 
for  me.” 

“You  have  the  proper  aristocratic  spirit,”  said  the  Janitor, 
“  and  when  you  go  back  to  Missouri,  call  all  the  mules  together, 
announce  your  superiority  and  organize  societies  of  Colonial 
Dames,  Descendents  of  Kings,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Balaam.  Good-bye  Sir.” 

— Joseph  Smith 


“  you  SEE,  MR.  STORK,  MY  EXCELLENT  ARRANGEMENT  TO  KEEP 
THE  CHILDREN  FROM  SWALLOWING  ALL  THE  BUTTONS  IN  THE 
HOUSE.” 


Water 

WATER  is  used  in  Wall  street  and  the  Atlantic  and  other 
oceans.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  most 
railroads.  About  the  only  place  where  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  is  Kentucky. 

Water  may  be  hot,  cold  or  tepid.  When  hot,  it  is  poured 
on  young  babies  by  innocent  parents,  drank  by  dyspeptics  or 
displayed  in  geysers  that  people  come  for  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see.  Tepid  it  is  found  in  most  apartments  when  you  want 
it  hot ;  it  is  also  used  on  dining  room  tables  in  England.  Cold 
water  is  made  at  the  north  and  south  poles  and  sent  to  our 
doors  in  currents.  In  this  form  it  often  contains  icebergs. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  cold  baths  in  the  winter,  but  many 
people  prefer  death  in  almost  any  other  form.  On  the  beach 
in  summer  time  it  often  covers  a  multitude  of  shins.  Blocks 
of  water  are  often  sent  inland  by  express,  enclosed  in  glass, 
and  used  as  aquariums.  Thus  many  gold  fish,  who  otherwise 
would  have  a  monotonous  lake  to  swim  in,  get  a  much  needed 
change  of  scene. 

The  brains  of  many  people  contain  ninety  per  cent,  water. 
The  rest  is  unknown.  Without  it  we  should  have  no  mi¬ 
crobes,  for,  through  it,  they  swim  into  our  constitutions, 
where  they  are  continually  fighting  for  supremacy.  This  gives 
us  more  time  than  if  we  had  to  sort  them  out  ourselves,  and 
arrange  them  in  our  systems  every  hour  or  so. 


HE  FIGURED  WITHOUT  HIS  HOST 


THERE’S  A  REASON 
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DEN  PHILLPOTTS'  novel,  The  Haven,  is  an  en¬ 
joyable  book  that  one  nevertheless  would  rather 
choose  to  commend  to  readers  always  in  sympathy 
with  its  author's  work  than  select  as  an  occasion 
for  what  might  be  termed  proselytizing  criticism. 
Mr.  Phillpotts'  audience  is  a  fairly  wide  one  and 
nothing,  one  imagines,  but  a  certain  archaic  rotundity 
of  style  and  the  superficial  monotony  of  his  invariable 
Devonshire  prevents  it  from  being  as  much  wider  as 
his  work’s  literary  quality  and  fictional  value  deserves. 
And  The  Haven,  in  that  it  is  a  story  of  _ 

the  sea  rather  than  the  Downs,  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  Devon  coast  rather  than 
of  the  farm  hands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dart,  represents  as  radical  a  departure 
from  -custom  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Phill- 
'  potts  as  does,  say,  Mr.  Hichens  occa¬ 
sionally  carrying  the  war  out  of  Africa 
on  his.  But  while  The  Haven  has  this 
element  of  novelty  in  it,  and  while  the 
rugged  lifelikeness,  individuality  and  interest 
of  its  characters  make  it  a  book  to  be  read 
with  unbroken  satisfaction,  one  needs  perhaps 
some  previous  familiarity  with  Mr.  Phillpotts’ 
chosen  people  to  catch  the  muffled  dramatic 
emphasis  of  the  tale. 


construction.  Virginia  is  the  eternal  feminine  that  supplies 
the  motive  power.  Mr.  Quick  is  the  generator  that  furnishes 
the  inflating  medium.  Sometimes  this  is  laughing  gas  and 
sometimes  one  suspects  it  of  being  just  healed  air,  but  it  lifts 
the  machine  and  one  may  adventure  on  the  voyage  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  enjoyment.  Also  with  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that^  even  if  one  falls  overboard,  it  will  not  hurt 
anything. 


THERE  is  an  old  story  of  a  grief-stricken 
widower  who,  after  long  wrestling  in 
spirit,  finally  succeeded  in  compelling  the  ghost 
of  his  dead  wife  to  appear  to  him  ;  and  who 
afterward,  in  describing  the  interview,  said 
that  his  enjoyment  of  it  was  largely  spoiled 
by  the  absurd  fact  that  he  could  see  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  wash-hand-stand  through  the 
diaphanous  body  of  his  visitor.  One  has 
very  much  the  same  feeling  about  George  F. 
Parker's  volume  of  Recollections  of  Grover 
Cleveland  All  good  Democrats,  and,  indeed, 
most  good  Americans,  have  long  since  come 
to  look  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  with  a  blended 
sense  of  possession  and  of  loss ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them  will  eagerly  embrace  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  meeting  the  spirit  of  the  man 
evoked  by  one  of  his  familiars.  But  the  sen¬ 
sitive  among  these  will  find  their  anticipated 
pleasure  dashed  by  the  disturbing  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  can  constantly  see  the  angu¬ 
lar  outline  of  the  author's  personality  through 
the  verbal  substance  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  ghost. 


MR.  HERBERT  QUICK’S  Virginia  of  the 
Air  Lanes  is  an  early  example  of  a 
variety  of  fiction  for  which  recent  events 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  prepared  us.  We 
might,  tentatively,  call  it  an  aeromance. 
And,  of  course,  like  the  first  airship,  the  first 
aeromance  is  of  the  lighter-than-air  type. 
The  hero,  a  young  inventor  of  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  is  the  semi-rigid  framework  of  the 


y  HE  HOLY  MOUNTAIN  is  a  satire  on  English  life  by 
Stephen  Reynolds.  This  statement  is  made  od  the  title- 
page  and  made  good  in  the  text  of  one  of  the  new  novels ; 
but  it  is  not,  when  one  comes  to  repeat  it,  a  very  illuminative 
statement.  For  satire  is  a  broadly  inclusive  term,  applied 
with  equal  fitness  to  a  picture  of  life  laughingly  distorted 
into  a  reductio  ad  absnrdum  ;  to  an  exaggerated  realism  flecked 
with  irony ;  and  to  an  imaginary  situation  in 
which  one  aspect  of  human  nature  is  con¬ 
temptuously  assumed  to  cover  the  whole.  The 
Holy  Mountain  comes  under  the  latter 
heading.  It  is  the  story  of  an  inad¬ 
vertent  miracle  performed  by  the  stupid 
son  of  a  small  provincial  tradesman  and 
of  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the 
marvel  by  the  church,  the  press,  the 
stage  and  the  public.  It  is  extremely 
well  written.  The  characters  are  de¬ 
fined  and  the  setting  deployed  with  a 
care  seldom  devoted  to  the  voicing  of 
contempt.  But  for  most  of  us  satire  is 
at  once  acceptable  and  more  corrective 
when  we  detect  in  it  if  not  the  tolerant 
smile  of  humor  at  least  the  critical  grin 
of  a  humorous  cynicism.  And  in  The  Holy 
Mountain  the  smile  is  absent  and  the  grin  has 
become  a  snarl.  J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


The  John  Lane 


The  Haven  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Company.  $1.50. 

Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland,  by  George 
F.  Parker.  The  Century  Company.  $3.00. 

Virginia  of  the  Air  Lanes,  by  Herbert  Quick. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Companv.  $1.50. 

The  Holy  Mountain,  by  Stephen  Reynolds.  The 
John  Lane  Company  $1.50 


An  egoist  is  a  cultured  egotist. 


Mrs.  Ward  and  Miss  Corelli 

FOW  many  forests  have 


been 


“¥ _ TOW  many  forests  have  not 

1  i  felled,”  cries  an  English  reviewer. 


“  to  furn'sh  wood  pulp  for  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  other 
‘  popular  favorites  ’?  ” 

Mrs.  Ward  and  Marie  Corelli  !  This  is 
really  shocking.  Why,  Mrs.  Ward  moves  in 
our  very  best  literary  set.  while  Miss  Corelli 
is — er — well,  certainly  she  has  never  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  leading  magazines.  It  is  as  if 
one  should  say  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  or  those  popular  novelists,  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Ralph  Connor.  So¬ 
ciety  seems  to  be  getting  rather  “mixed”' 
over  in  England. 


HE  three  V’s  of  modern  controversy  :  vaccination  vivi¬ 
section  and  votes. 
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HOW  HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 


He  (m  the  background)  :  yes,  my  grandfather  came  over  this  very  ground  6o 

YEARS  AGO. 


The  Irishmen  and  the  Offices 


Purely  Social 

Embarrassed  preacher  (read¬ 
ing  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah,  and 
making  the  best  of  the  seventeenth 
verse )  :  “And  the  Lord  prepared  a  great 
fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah  ;  and  Jonah  was 
in  the — er — a — and  Jonah  was  in  the — 

er -  And  the  Lord  prepared  a  great 

fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah ;  and  Jonah 
was  in  the  society  of  the  fish  three  davs 
and  three  nights.” 


Assurance  Doubly  Sure 


“I _ TOW  do  you  like  your  next  door 

1  1  neighbors?” 

“  Well,  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
their  nerve.  They  sent  me  a  bill  the 
other  day  for  the  eggs  they  claimed 
their  hens  had  laid  in  my  garden.” 


WHO  would  not  be  a  barber? 

No  rival  need  he  dread  ! 
For  he  s  sure  in  his  profession 
To  stand  always  at  the  head. 


•"pHAT  Philadelphia  Irishman  who  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening 
1  Post  that  he  wishes  that  the  “  Irish  element  ”  might  be  withdrawn 
from  all  petty  office-holding  bases  his  wish  on  the  opinion  that  the  said 
element  is  too  valuable  “  to  be  wasted  upon  petty  politics  and  petty 
offices. 

It  is  about  seventy  years  since  Irishmen  began  to  accumulate 
in  considerable  numbers  in  this  country,  and  during  all  that  time  they 
have  progressed  pretty  steadily  in  dignity  of  employment.  They  began 
— most  of  them— with  rough,  hard,  manual  work,  dug,  ditched,  built 
railroads,  carried  hods.  The  next  generation  got  into  the  trades  and 
into  trading,  and  the  next  into  the  professions.  On  the  way 
up  toward  the  superior  place  which  awaits  irrepressible  talent. 

Irishmen  in  noticeable  numbers  have  been  tending  bar  and 
holding  office. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  we  shall  see  them  draw  away  from 
both  of  these  employments.  Saloon-keeping  is  not  what  it 
was.  It  has  lost  in  individuality,  influence  and  profitableness. 
Office-holding,  too,  is  getting  to  be  poor  work  for  the  needy 
and  the  aspiring.  Mayor  Gaynor  complains  of  the  trouble  he 
has  had  in  inducing  fit  men  to  accept  the  important  city  offices 
that  he  has  offered  them.  Of  course  he  has  had  trouble. 

Most  men  who  are  competent  for  employment  are  already  em¬ 
ployed,  and  who  wants  to  give  up  a  reliable  job  to  work  for 
the  city  ?  The  natural  rewards  of  office-holding  are  trouble, 
glory  and  graft.  If  graft  is  eliminated,  office-holding  becomes 
an  occupation  suited  only  to  honest  plodders  or  altruists  with 
private  means.  The  mayoralties  of  great  American  cities  are 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  political  prizes  and  becoming  duties 
which  competent  citizens  are  besought  to  undertake.  The  petty 
offices,  when  graft  is  eliminated,  become  pretty  meagre  jobs, 
and  since  graft  in  cities  seems  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  we 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  that  Irishmen,  as 
a  rule,  being  more  than  average  clever,  can  do  better  than  hold 
petty  offices.  The  thing  that  is  going  to  save  us  from  the 
domination  of  Irish  officeholders  is  that  we  are  getting  so 
punctilious  about  municipal  expenditures  that  it  is  not  going 
to  pay  the  officeholders  to  dominate  us.  It  will  not  save  Bos¬ 
ton  from  having  John  F.  Fitzgerald  in  its  Mayor’s  office  for 
the  next  four  years,  but  it  should  restrain  him  there. 


The  Visitor:  it's  a  terribly 


GOOD  LIKENESS. 


L  I  F  E  * 


Metempsychosis 


A  chicken  lived,  a  chicken  died: 

Its  drumstick  and  its  wing  were  fried, 
Its  feathers  by  a  dealer  dried, 

And,  very  shortly  after,  dyed. 

Soul  it  had  none;  admitting  that, 

How  comes  it?  There,  upon  her  hat, 
Its  plumes — a  mortal  chicken's — rise, 

A  glorious  bird  of  paradise. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Short  on  Science 

Christian  Science  Mamma;  Are  you 
giving  any  treatment  to  that  young  error 
of  mind  who  is  calling  on  you  ? 

Christian  Science  Daughter:  Yes, 
mamma.  I  lent  him  a  copy  of  Science 
and  Health. 

Christian  Science  Mamma:  Lent  it 
to  him !  My  dear,  our  good  mother 
printed  that  book  to  sell  !  I  see  I  shall 
have  to  demonstrate  for  more  Science 
in  you. — Judge. 


A  RICH  CORPORATION 


Says  Dr.  Leech  to  Mr.  Scare  : 

The  Small-pox  Devil’s  loose  and  he’s 
after  you  and  me. 

That  Vaccination’s  a  sure  hoodoo  all 
doctors  do  agree. 

So  just  step  up  briskly  while  scarify 
your  skin, 

And  pump  a  little  virus  of  the  Cow 
pox  in. 

’Tis  true  it  has  lockjaw,  sepsis  and 
nephritis. 

Cancer,  consumption,  gangrene  and 
meningitis, 

Paralysis,  pyemia  and  a  hundred  othei 
vents, 

But  the  aggregation’s  dirt  cheap  at  thi 
usual  fifty  cents. 

— The  Dog  Journal. 

Mollycoddles 

First  Chauffeur:  War  is  absurdl 
sentimental. 

Second  Chauffeur:  Yes,  they  actua 
ly  go  back  and  bury  the  dead.  Chicact 
Tribune. 

An  old  farmer,  on  finding  his  pigs  h; 
eaten  most  of  his  cabbages,  cast  a  dl 
gusted  look  at  the  pen  and  said  :  Wej 
the  good  Lord  named  hogs  right,  f 
hogs  is  hogs.” — Housekeeper. 
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The  Black  and  White  WHITBY  Stripes 


in 


Qjhdt  SHIRTS 


will  appeal  to  men  seeking  conservative 

.  ^  In  Canada,  $2.?” 

effects  for  business  wear  $I.fO  “  Proper  Dress 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  COMPANY,  Makers  of  Arrow  Collars,  491  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


=: 


J.  &  F.  MARTELL 

Cognac 

(Founded  1715) 

★  ★  ★ 


AND 


FINE  OLD 
LIQUEUR 

BRANDIES 


GENUINE  OLD 
BRANDIES  MADE 
FROM  WINE 


Sole  Agents 

G.  S  NICHOLAS  &CO. 
Neu>  York 
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The  Secret  of  a  Healthy  and  Beautiful  Skin 

A  perfect  complexion  is  assured  to  all  who  use  this  Soap, 
transparency  is  a  sign  of  its  purity. 

FERD.  MULHENS,  Cologne  o/Rt  Germany 
MVLHENS  &  KROPFF,  298  Broadway,  New  York 
Send  15  cents  in  stamps  for  &  full  size  sample  cake 


Published  every  Thursday.  Annual  Subscription, 
Five  Dollars.  Single  Copies.  Ten  Cents. 
Copyright  in  England  and  the  British  Possessions. 


“tVA  FINE” 

There  is  a  standard  of  fineness  in 
shoes  just  as  there  is  in  silver  and  gold. 

put  into  the  making  of  boots  for  men 
and  women  all  the  care  and  quality 
which  would  entitle  them  to  the  use 
of  the  sterling  mark. 

These  boots  are  of  custom  quality 
and  correctness  in  every  particular 
made  by  custom  workmen— over  lasts 
evolved  by  life-long  experience  in  the 
making  of  shoes  to  individual  measure. 

No  other  shoes  like  them  or  similar 
to  them  are  offered  ready  for  wear. 

They  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at 
retail.  Let  us  tell  you  where  they 
may  be  had. 

THOMAS  CORT,  inc. 

NEWARK,  N  .  J  . 


CORT  SHOES  MAY  BE  HAD  IN  PARIS  FROM 
J.  B,  LOUIS  BOULADOU,  39  RUE  DE  CHAILLOT 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Sect 
Class  Mail  Matter. 


THE  STANDARD  PAPER  FOR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY— "LOON  FOR  THE  lfATtK-M.:.'_ 


THERE  are  certain  Grea 
Names  in  the  manufacturing 
world  that  stand  for  Genuinenes 
and  for  Sincerity.  The  bes 
people,  socially  and  financially 
use  the  goods  on  which  thes 
names  are  stamped. 


for  your  letterhead,  puts  you 
the  right  company. 

t  .  it.  nT  n  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  Book  of  Sped- 

your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 


MADE  “A  LITTLE  BE  TTER  THAN  SEEMS  NECESSARY"— “LOOL_ 


FOR  THE  WATEKMt 
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GAMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

“  MY  MOTHER  TOLD  ME  TO  TAKE  that  ONE  ” 


The  Pinch  o’  ‘T 

WHO  may  there  be  who  has  forgot 
To  sympathize  with  poor  Pinchot  ? 

Or  who  has  not  mused  on  the  woe 
That  suddenly  assailed  Pinchot? 

Or  who’d  say:  “I  don’t  care  a  straw 
Because  they  fired  out  that  Pinchot?” 

Again  we  ask  you  calmly  :  “  Who 
Does  not  feel  sorry  for  Pinchot?” 


Or  are  there  those  who  even  now 
Would  not  commiserate  Pinchot? 

As  for  the  rest,  we'll  let  this  clinch  it : 
“  Have  you  no  sigh  to  heave  for 

Pinchot  ?  ” - 

An  Acrcstic 

Tinkering  terrible  tariffs. 
Advertising  Aldrich’s  advice. 
Fashioning  fantastic  frases. 
Talking  trifling  trumpery. 

Nature  abhors  vaccination. 


Important 

IT  gives  Life  great  pleasure  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  its  plans  for  the  coming 
jear  provide  very  little  space  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects: 

Polar  explorations. 

Hunting  in  Africa. 

Intelligence  of  women. 

Psychical  research. 

Wealth  fads. 

Is  immortality  a  fact? 

Merits  of  Joe  Cannon. 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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MO  very 
^  ^  penetrat¬ 
ing  enthusiasm 
has  yet  trans¬ 
pired  in  foreign 
countries  over 
Secretary 
Knox’s  plan 
for  the  neu¬ 
tralization  o  f 
the  Manchurian 
railroads.  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Japan  are  politely  hostile  to 
it,  preferring,  doubtless,  to  control 
the  roads  themselves,  and  hopeful 
of  being  able  to  share  this  natural 
prey  without  coming  immediately  to 
blows.  Elsewhere  the  plan  has  not  got 
beyond  the  phase  of  newspaper  discus¬ 
sion,  but  English  papers,  so  far  as 
heard  from,  do  not  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  Mr.  Knox’s  intentions.  Aus¬ 
trian  papers,  too,  think  the  plan  will 
fall  through,  and  so,  apparently,  do 
most  of  the  European  oracles,  but 
China  welcomes  Mr.  Knox’s  thought, 
and  wants  to  see  it  come  true,  and  calls 
our  Uncle  Sam  her  best  and  dearest 
friend. 

For  our  part  we  are  ready  to  be 
pleased  with  anything  Mr.  Knox  can 
do  to  please  China,  and  bind  her  to 
this  land  with  ties  of  affection.  We 
could  have  gone  farther  than  he 
would  go,  in  at  least  one  particular, 
for  we  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Crane  go  to  China,  to  personify 
and  put  into  practice  those  liberal  in¬ 
tentions  that  Mr.  Taft  once  put  into 
speech  on  Chinese  soil.  We  are  for 
the  open  door  in  China,  and  for  China 
for  the  Chinese  with  all  the  assistance 
toward  civilization  and  development 
that  the  Western  nations  duly  re¬ 
strained  by  decency  and  one  another 
can  give  her.  And  we  are  for  the 
open  door  here,  not  to  an  army  of 
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Chinese  laborers,  handy  as  they  would 
be,  but  to  all  Chinese  "who  can  learn 
civilization  from  us  or  teach  it  to  us. 
And  especially  the  latter.  For,  while 
we  seem  competent  enough  to  teach 
the  Chinese  a  lot  of  things,  including 
how  to  fight,  railroad-building,  min¬ 
ing,  steel-making,  religion  and  the 
Western  learning  generally,  there  are 
at  this  time  a  number  of  things  in 
which  we  might  possibly  pattern  after 
them  with  profit. 


COMEHOW  or  other  the  Chinese 
have  managed  to  work  along  as 
a  people  for  a  thousand  years.  It 
begins  to  be  suitable  for  us  to  inquire 
how  they  did  it.  At  present  prices 
for  food  and  necessaries,  and  present 
prospect  of  steady  increase  in  the  cost 
of  such  things,  it  does  not  look  as 
though  our  people  could  go  on  very 
much  longer.  At  date  of  this  writing 
the  papers  report  that  two  millions  of 
us  have  banded  together  to  go  with¬ 
out  meat,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the 
price  down  to  a  point  where  they  can 
afford  to  buy  it.  Going  without  meat 
must  be  a  commonplace  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  China.  We 
have  laughed  at  them  for  eating  dogs 
and  rats,  but,  anyhow,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  enormous  population 
has  subsisted.  Every  one  knows  that 
a  Chinaman  can  live  on  a  few  cents 
a  day — a  little  rice  and  tea.  Maybe 
we  can  learn  from  them  how  to  beat 
the  meat  trust. 

And  for  a  generation  ,or  so  they 
have  had  lady-government.  We  are 
threatened  with  it,  and  that  prospect 
looks  ominous  to  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  but,  faulty  as  it  has  been  in  China 
where  the  ladies  seem  to  us  less  ad¬ 
vanced  in  many  particulars  than  our 
ladies,  the  Chinese  have  got  along  with 
it  somehow,  and  made  considerable 
improvement  of  late  in  the  direction 
of  liberal  ideas. 

We  have  many  troubles  from 
which  the  Chinese  have  managed  to 
keep  clear.  They  have  no  football, 
no  horse-races,  no  Congress — so  far 
as  we  know — few  trusts,  few  automo¬ 
biles,  telephones,  stenographers,  and 
yet  there  they  are,  swarms  of  them. 
We  do  not  want,  exactly,  to  be  like 
them ;  but  we  want  to  live  on  what 


we  can  get,  and  in  that  they  are  fit 
to  be  our  teachers,  for  they  do  live 
in  great  numbers. 

After  all,  the  question  of  subsist¬ 
ence  is  the  one  to  which  all  the 
ether  questions  take  off  their  hats, 
and  they  are  all  standing  bareheaded 
before  it  at  this  moment.  Why  are 
prices  so  high?  They  are  high  all 
over  Christendom.  The  consumers 
seem  to  have  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  cost  of  keeping  an  au¬ 
tomobile  seems  to  have  been  added 
somewhere  to  everything  we  buy,  but 
it  couldn’t  have  been  done  unless  the 
demand  had  somehow  outrun  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Our  middlemen  may  be  taking 
more  than  their  services  are  worth, 
but  they  could  hardly  do  that  all  over 
the  world. 


\V/  E  guess  it  must  be  that  too  much 
’’’  capital  and  labor  is  being  di¬ 
verted  to  unproductive  work.  The  great 
wholesale,  widespread  instance  of  that 
is  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world. 
It  must  be  that  one  reason  we  pay  fam¬ 
ine  prices  for  everything  is  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  practically  at 
war,  in  that  they  are  spending  far 
more  than  they  can  afford,  both  in 
men  and  money,  on  armies  and  navies. 
Besides  that  the  world  has,  possibly, 
come  to  be  too  stylish,  and  to  live 
more  luxuriously  than  it  can  afford. 
The  huge  outlay  for  automobiles  is 
only  partially  productive ;  the  Panama 
Canal  is  unproductive  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  ;  the  money  our  people  spend  in 
Europe  having  fun  and  eating  in  ho¬ 
tels  involves,  economically,  a  good 
deal  of  wasted  time,  and  is,  econom¬ 
ically,  unproductive,  though  it  may  be 
worth  to  us  all  it  costs. 

It  seems  to  cost  a  little  more  to  live 
just  now  than  it  is  worth.  The  price 
of  living  is  too  high.  If  any  one  can 
think  of  a  way  to  sell  it  short  it  would 
be  a  good  speculation  to  do  so.  For 
our  part  we  are  disposed  to  live  on  a 
while  yet — expensive  as  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be — and  see  what  turns  up. 
Something  always  does  turn  up,  and 
meanwhile  we  do  not  hear  of  much 
distress  in  this  country  except  to  peo¬ 
ple's  feelings.  They  don’t  like  to  pay 
out  so  much,  but,  so  far,  they  can. 
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WOODMAN  SPARE  THAT  TREE." 


THE  KAISER  ADVOCATES  GRACE  IN  DANCING. 


everything  up  but  the  sold/eas 


pay. 
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A  Calendar  trom  Life 

NOW,  what  is  here?  A  sheaf  of 
dainty  sketches, 

With  merry,  kindly  words  in  prose  or 
rhyme. 

To  mark  the  cloud-and-rainbow  road 
that  stretches 

Before  the  flying  feet  of  Father  Time. 

A  chart  to  show  our  earth  that  all  her 
stages 

Around  the  golden  firmament  are  rife 
With  crystal  mirth,  like  these  delightful 
pages — 

In  short,  a  joyous  Calendar  from 
“  Life.” 

So,  thus  I  own  the  gift  and  thank  the 
sender. 

And  bless  the  hands  that  wrought  this 
work  of  cheer, — 

These  leaves,  like  leaves  of  autumn,  gay 
and  tender — 

Twelve  petals  of  that  Rose  of  Time, 
a  Year. 

Arthur  Guiterman. 

Loud  Calls  for  Mr.  Root 

T  is  a  pleasure  for  Life  to  join  the 
neighbors  in  seconding  the  invitation 
of  the  World  to  Senator  Root  to  dis¬ 
cuss  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
the  objections  of  Governor  Hughes  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  a 
Federal  income  tax. 

Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  favors  the 
amendment  as  it  stands.  He  says  that 


Governor  Hughes’  fears  are  groundless 
because  the  “  recognized  comity  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
would  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the 
States’  revenues.”  That  sounds  reas¬ 
suring,  and  Governor  Harmon  is  a  law¬ 
yer  in  good  standing. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Root  think  about 
it?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Root. 

Retribution 

The  theatre  beautiful,  commonly  called 
the  Colonial,  and  formerly  known  as  the 
Iroquois,  appears  to  rest  under  a  pall  of 
ill  luck. 

Trouble  seems  to  brew  in  that  house 
as  easily  as  disease  in  a  sewer. 

Above  the  ornate  portal  are  the  sinis¬ 
ter  figures  1903,  which  added  together, 
make  the  fatal  thirteen. 

Since  that  dreadful  day,  six  years  ago 
Thursday,  when  600  people  met  a  fear¬ 
ful  fate  in  that  playhouse,  ill  luck  has 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  nearly  every  one 
concerned  with  it.  To  be  sure,  the 
people  have  crowded  to  that  house,  and 
money  has  flowed  into  the  coffers,  but 
that  money,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
has  not  brought  its  recipients  peace  or 
quiet,  happiness  or  prosperity. 

Bickerings  and  trouble,  dissensions 
and  heartaches,  disaster  and  evil,  have 
been  present  nearly  all  the  time.  At 
present  the  clouds  hang  heavily  over  the 
place. — Chicago  Show  World. 

IT  was  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois — 
now  called  the  Colonial,  and  to  the 
shame  of  Chicago  still  used  as  a  the¬ 
atre — which  was  the  primary  cause  of 
Messrs.  Klaw  &  Erlanger’s  libel  suit 
against  Life. 


“  HELLO  !  I’M  GAINING  IN  WEIGHT. 
THAT  DOCTOR  WAS  RIGHT  WHEN  HE  SAID 
THAT  IRON  WOULD  BE  GOOD  FOR  ME.” 


“  LOTTIE,  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF  YOU  WOKE  UP  SOME  NIGHT  AND  FOUND  A 
BURGLAR  IN  YOUR  ROOM?” 

“  IF  HE  WAS  HUNTING  FOR  MONEY  I’d  GET  UP  AND  HELP  HIM  HUNT.” 


Tribute  to  a  Vivisector 


BY  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hadwen,  the  well- 
known  English  physician  : 


The  third  point  is  concerned  with  Dr. 
Crile’s  veracity  upon  the  same  subject.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  his  veracity,  but  with 
his  credulity.  For  instance,  Dr.  Crile,  ap¬ 
parently,  believes  firmly  that  he  deserves  the  I 
thanks  of  the  world  for  his  revolting  experi¬ 
ments  connected  with  surgical  shock;  I  am 
simply  amazed  at  his  credulity  in  supposing 
that  anybody  with  an  ounce  of  scientific 
knowledge  pays  any  attention  to  all  the  non¬ 
sense  he  has  written  upon  the  subject.  He 
has  not  added  one  scrap  of  solid  knowledge 
to  the  store  we  were  already  in  possession 
of,  derived  from  legitimate  clinical  experi¬ 
ence. 


Habits 

IT  is  under  discussion  by  persons  who 
think  with  temporary  despondency  of 
President  Taft,  which  is  harder  to  cure, 
the  drink  habit  or  the  habit  of  thinking 
like  a  judge.  The  judge  habit  seems  to 
get  hold  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain  and 
of  course  it  is  no  play-time  job  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it. 

Still,  we  do  not  despair  of  Mr.  Taft. 
He  is  committed  for  three  more  years 
and  is  undergoing  a  lot  of  treatment. 


PATHS  OF  GLORY 
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Popular  Birthdays 

VICTOR  HERBERT 
Born  February  I,  1859 

This  gentleman  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known 
to  the  American  public  as  a  composer  of  light  opera  in  the 
very  first  rank,  that  he  needs  no  extended 
encomium.  We  might  say,  however,  that 
to  this  general  fame  there  is  added  on  our 
part  the  recollection  of  a  very  pleasant  per¬ 
sonality — a  simple  and  boyish  attitude  rarely 
absent  from  the  genuinely  great.  To  have 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  mankind  in  the 
harmonious  manner  that  he  has  done  it,  is 
a  real  achievement. 

We  hope,  sir,  to  hear  you  many  times 
again,  and,  to  enjoy  your  work  increasingly. 
In  the  meantime  we  acknowledge  your  worth 
and  your  gifts,  and  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 


JUDSON  HARMON 

One-time  U.  S.  Attorney  General 
Bom  February  3,  1846 

As  a  launcher  of  an  individual,  personal. 

Presidential  boom,  sir,  you  have  not  been  a 
success ;  but  as  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman 
and  one  whom  his  countrymen  love  to  honor, 
you  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

We  esteem  you  for  your  many  high  and 
enduring  qualities  and  we  give  you  greeting. 

JOHN  MITCHELL 
Born  February  4.  1870 

When  any  man  rises  above  his  inviron- 
ment,  and  then  devotes  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  betterment  of  that  environment,  he  is  to 
be  accounted  above  the  common.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  one  of  these. 

He  is  an  uncommon  man,  made  great  by 
his  own  sense  of  humanity  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  character.  He  believes  in  helping 
others  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

We  have  faith  in  you,  John  Mitchell. 
You  have  done  good  work. 

FRANCIS  WILSON 
Born  February  7,  1854 
“  We  count  our  comic  poets  through  centuries.”  says 
George  Meredith,  “in  the  singular  number.”  Can  the  same 
thing  be  said  of  our  comic  actors? 

Mr.  Wilson,  to  emphasize  yourself  by  a 
gentle  whimsicality  of  deportment  and  a 
growing  refinement,  has  been  your  peculiar 
talent.  To  create  laughter  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  so  important  as  to  create  an  inward 
smile.  We  believe  that  you  have  done  both. 

This,  for  you,  is  a  much  higher  art  than 
tragedy. 

You  began  as  one  of  the  grave  diggers 
in  “  Hamlet.”  You  have  ended  as  Francis 
Wilson.  We  congratulate  you  upon  your 
rise.  It  has  been  deserved. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  MANTELL 
Born  February  7,  1854 
We  confess  to  a  sneaking  admiration — nay,  love— for  the 
old  and  simplier  form  of  the  drama.  We  like  the  rugged¬ 
ness  of  it,  as  distinct  from  the  smart  ver¬ 
biage  of  much  of  the  later  forms.  Shakes¬ 
peare  still  interests  us,  and  those  old  actors 
who  stalked  across  the  stage,  inwrapped  in 
a  profound  melancholy  or  depicting  ele¬ 
mental  passions,  appeal  to  us  still  with  an 
absorbing  interest.  Mr.  Mantell  has  many 
a  time  inspired  us  with  delightful  emotions. 
We  trust  that  he  may  long  continue  to  do  so. 

You  have  an  honorable  place  in  your  pro¬ 
fession.  We  salute  you,  sir,  as  a  very 
worthy  actor. 


The  Admirable  Dean  Ames 

IT  is  told  of  the  late  James  Barr  Ames,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  that  he  could  never  delegate  any  duty,  and  probably 
never  dictated  a  piece  of  writing.  He  did  all  his  work  him¬ 
self — an  immense  deal  of  it — with  his  own  hand  and  head, 
and  usually  went  about  on  his  own  legs — often  on  a  jog  trot. 
Consequently  all  he  did  had  quality — his  quality.  Not  living 
much  on  the  labor  of  others  he  never  got  rich,  never  tried  to, 
never  needed  to.  He  was  enormously  valuable  in  the  work 
to  which  he  gave  his  life — a  teacher  who  loved  teaching,  a 
mind  saturated  with  the  principles  of  law,  one  of  the  greatest 
trainers  of  lawyers  that  ever  lived. 

Put  it  down  to  the  credit  of  athletics  that  he  was  captain 
of  a  very  early  Harvard  baseball  nine,  but  baseball  was  dif¬ 
ferent  then,  and  so  were  college  athletics. 


I  WOULD  rather  be  the  flower  of  a  day  blooming  on  the 
grave  of  the  past  than  the  everlasting  tombstone  marking  it. 


Old  Mrs.  Firefly:  there’ll  surely  have  to  be  something 

DONE  WITH  THAT  OLD  CODGER  OVER  THERE.  WHY,  He’s  SO  NEAR 
SIGHTED  HE’S  BEEN  TRYING  TO  LIGHT  HIS  CIGAR  WITH  MY  HUS¬ 
BAND  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  MINUTES. 
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Sanctum 

“G 


Ferrer, 


—GOOD 
Life." 

“  Bless  me  !  Why, 
good  morning,  your 
holiness.  A  visit  from 
Pope  Pius  X  is  indeed 
an  honor.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it. 

May  I  sit  down  ?  ” 

“  By  all  means.  Draw  up  a  chair. 
Shall  I  shut  the  door?  ” 

“  If  you  will.  You  knew 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

Ferrer?  Oh,  you  mean  the  man  who 
was  killed  in  Spain.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew 
of  him.  I  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
Catholic.” 

“  No — not  quite.  Now — no  one  can 
hear  us  ?  ” 

“  I  assure  you  you  are  quite  safe.” 

“  Well,  then,  between  you  and  me, 
Life,  we  made  a  mistake.” 

“  Impossible !  Why,  the  Catholic 
Church  never  makes  a  mistake.” 

“Oh,  don’t  we?  Well,  you  don’t 
know  everything.  Of  course,  I  am 
speaking  generally;  that  is,  I - ” 

“You  mean  that  the  church  and  the 
Spanish  government  together  made  a 
mistake.” 

“Yes — all  of  us.  You  see,  this  ras¬ 
cal - ” 

“  Excuse  me,  Pope,  of  whom  are  you 
speaking?  You  don’t  mean  Ferrer  the 
educator?  ” 

“  Yes.  Suppose  we  call  him  rascal 
educator.” 

“  Or  rascal  martyr.  When  you  first 
spoke  I  thought  you  possibly  meant  some 
one  else — Bruno,  or  Galileo,  or  some  of 
those  old  fogies  who  lived  long  ago,  and 
had  paid  for  their  folly  with  their  lives. 
But  now  I  understand  you  fully.  You 
mean  Ferrer,  the  man  who  died  because 
he  didn't  agree  with  you  and  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  he  could  say  so 
with  impunity.” 

“  Yes.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
made  a  mistake.” 


“  You  interest  me  strangely.  You 
mean  that  you  would  bring  him  back  if 
you  could  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so.  You  see,  Life,  we 
hadn’t  counted  on  certain  things.” 

“  Developments?  ” 

“  After  developments.  The 
fact  is  that  Ferrer  was  a  thorn 
in  our  side.” 

“  Of  course.  Awfully  un¬ 
pleasant  to  have  a  man 
like  that  about  con¬ 
stantly  telling  the 
truth.” 

“Very.  Especially 
when  the  Catholic 
Church  demands  order.” 
“And  discipline.” 

“  And  obedience  to  its 
doctrines.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  yes.  Purely 
tactical.  You  see,  we 
wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  we  took  the 
Barcelona  riots  as  an 
excuse.” 

“  By  the  way,  he  wasn’t  in  the  riots  on 
the  day  in  question,  was  he,  or  connected 
with  them  in  any  way?” 

“  I  really  couldn’t  say.  However,  that 
is  a  detail.  The  main  point - ” 

“  I  understand.  The  main  point  is 
that  his  trial  was  arranged  so  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  he  was  doing  something 
reprehensible.” 

“  Exactly.  But  we  hadn’t  counted  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  friend  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  world  at  large  would  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up.” 

“  I  see.  You  thought  it  would  be 
more  or  less  local.  You  didn’t  count  on 
the  sense  of  injustice  of  the  whole  civ¬ 


ilized  world  being  stirred  up.  You 
thought  Ferrer  would  be  quietly  disposed 
of  and  everything  would  go  on  as  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  Exactly.  It  was  perhaps  natural. 
We  were  absorbed  in  the  affair.  We 
didn’t  know  that  any  one  else  was  look¬ 
ing  on.  But  now — now  we  have  got  to 
prove  that  we  were  right.” 

“  Dear  me,  how  awkward  !  And  Fer¬ 
rer  was  really  a  gentle  sort  of  person, 
wasn’t  he,  not  at  all  given  to  blood¬ 
shed  ?  ” 

“  Possibly.  I - ” 

“  That  is  unimportant.  The  main 
point  is  that  Ferrer,  having  been  duly 
shot,  must  be  proved  a  villain.” 

“  Which  he  wasn’t  at  the  trial ;  so  you 
have  had  to  complete  the  work  after¬ 
wards.” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  That’s  why  all  the  good  Catholic 
papers  have  rallied  around  the  standard, 
and  proceeded  to  show  that  Ferrer  said 
and  did  things  that  he  didn’t  say  and  do, 
in  order  to  convict  him  of  being  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  anarchist.” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  Whereas  he  was  really  a  martyr  to 
thought — to  the  courage  of  his  own  con¬ 
victions.  But,  my  dear  Pope,  I  don’t 
see  where  you  have  made  your  mistake. 
Aren’t  you  accomplishing  your  result?  ” 
“  Ah,  Life,  there’s  the  trouble.  Ap¬ 
parently,  yes.  But  it  would  seem  on 
the  face  of  it  as  if  all  the  false  things 
being  printed  against  Ferrer  would  make 
him  out  as  black  as  we  want  him— but, 
alas !  such  is  the  perversity  of  corrupt¬ 
ible  human  nature  in  these  degenerate 
days  that,  underneath  the  surface  of 
things,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  all 
the  people  who  really  think  understand 


THIS  IN  OI.D  PLYMOUTH 
BEEN  DIFFERENT 


THE  RESULT  WOULD  HAVE 
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THIS  MEDAL  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  ME  BY  MYSELF 
AS  A  SLIGHT  TOKEN  OF  MY  SELF-ESTEEM. 


perfectly  that  Ferrer  was  murdered  by 
Spain  and  the  Catholic  Church  because 
he  dared  to  oppose  them.  They  don’t 
believe  what  is  being  said  about  him.” 

“  I  see.  His  death  is  really  only  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  your  wonderful  system 
of  vilification  and  revenge;  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  cruelty  and  -mental  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  middle  ages  are  still  with 
us.” 

“No,  not  quite.  Life.  That’s  where 
our  mistake  lies.  We  thought  we  could 
carry  it  off — but,  somehow,  we  are  not 
seeming  to  do  it  with  all  the  eclat  that 
we  ought  to.” 

“Never  mind,  my  dear  Pope.  Don’t 
worry  yourself  too  much  about  it.  Fer¬ 
rer  is  bound  to  be  forgotten  in  a  few 
weeks.  Even  now  no  American  news¬ 
paper  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refer  to 
him.  The  affair  will  blow  over.  And 
you  can  profit  by  this  mistake  to  be  more 
careful  next  time.” 

“You  mean - •” 

“  You  can  get  your  man  out  of  the 
way  in  some  more  adroit  manner,  so 
that  you  won’t  have  so  much  awkward 
work  afterwards.  Cheer  up!” 

“  Well,  g — good  morning,  Life.” 

“  Good  morning.  Always  glad  to  see 
you.” 


An  Opinion 

HE  following  comes  to  us  unsigned, 
but  with  the  “  compliments  of  a 
college  girl.” 

January  8,  1910. 

But— Woman’s  Suffrage  would  vastly 
increase  the  ignorant  and  the  purchas¬ 
able  vote,  and,  in  the  mixed  population 
of  American  cities,  would  prove  the 
strongest  enemy  of  civic  reform.— Life. 

You  couldn’t  substantiate  the  above 
statement  by  facts  gleaned  in  the  four 
suffrage  States.  Civic  reform  will  come 
only  when  the  women  get  the  vote. 

Every  red-faced  politician  and  saloon¬ 
keeper  in  the  country  is  opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage.  A  College  Girl. 


THE  ultimate  test  of  the  real  efficiency 
of  a  rich  man  is  to  be  able  to  get 
his  divorce  without  due  publicity  and  at¬ 
tendant  scandal,  except  in  those  few 
cases  where  they  rather  enjoy  the  new 
sensation  of  notoriety,  a  phase  which  is 
really  pathological. 

AT  the  great  judgment  day  when  Ga¬ 
briel  blows  his  trumpet,  the  Lord 
will  divide  the  real  pole  discoverers  from 
the  spurious  ones  and  we  shall  all  finish 
our  destiny  in  happiness. 


DOES  MISERY  ALWAYS  LOVE  COMPANY? 
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Success  To  It 

AT  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  a  life  member  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  to  this  effect : 

Resolved,  That  John  H.  Iselin,  Jefferson 
Seligman,  and  Lorillard  Spencer,  Jr.,  con¬ 
stitute  a  committee  to  report,  with  all  con¬ 
venient  speed,  to  the  board  of  this  society 
as  to  the  advisability  of  securing  a  legislative 
act  providing: 

i.  That  the  Governor  appoint  an  unpaid 
continuing  commission  to  consist  of.  say, 
seven  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  State  (or  some  other)  medical 
association,  three  nominated  by  the  A.  S. 
P.  C.  A.,  and  one  nominated  by  majority 
vote  of  the  other  six. 

2.  That  no  vivisection  shall  be  practiced 
within  the  State  except  on  premises  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  commission. 

3.  That  no  vivisection  shall  be  practiced 
within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  facts  already  known,  unless  all  ani¬ 
mals  used  therefor  be  rendered  and  kept 
completely  unconscious  of  pain  during  the 
entire  demonstration  and  then  immediately  and 
painlessly  put  to  death,  and  unless  also  rea¬ 
sonable  free  public  access  be  given  to  all 
such  demonstrations. 

4.  That  no  vivisection  for  any  purpose 
shall  be  practiced  within  the  State  except 
order  such  expert  inspection  as  the  commis¬ 
sion  shall  prescribe. 

S.  That  violation  of  the  new  act  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  felony. 

6.  That  the  new  act  shall  take  effect  July 
1,  1910,  and  remain  operative,  any  provisions 
of  pre-existing  law  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  best  people  of 
this  community  are  with  it. 


CONTRIBUTED 

How  much  vivisection  is  practiced 
without  due  “  authority,”  and  how  much 
needless  cruelty  results,  no  one  knows ; 
but  everybody  does  know  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  on  the  subject  is  not  enforced, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  so  long  as  every 
student  of  the  healing  arts — from  the 
eminent  private  investigator  down  to  the 
first-year  medical  school  boy — is  able  to 
do  what  he  likes,  where  he  likes,  behind 
locked  doors. 

The  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
A.  S.  P.  A.  seems  aimed  at  securing 
legislation  having  a  double  purpose : 
First,  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
law  by  limiting  the  right  of  vivisection 
to  definitely  designated  places ;  and, 
second,  to  distinguish  between  vivisec¬ 
tion  practiced  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  vivisection  practiced  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  facts  al¬ 
ready  known.  In  the  former  case  none 
but  expert  control  is  suggested,  or  would 
prove  effective ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
best  and  most  reasonable  safeguards 
against  wantonness  are  publicity  and 
anesthesia.  Such  control  and  safe¬ 
guards  would  in  fact  prove  less  of  an 
obstacle  than  is  the  present  law  to  legi¬ 
timate  work,  and  would  thus  tend  to 
hasten  rather  than  to  retard  the  advance 


of  beneficent  science.  No  one  can  pre¬ 
tend  that  any  legislation  would  suit  all 
concerned. 


Wife:  ah,  late  again! 

Newly  Arrived  Hubby:  this  is  indeed 

HELL. 
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OFFICIAL  WASHINGTON  IN  1912 

FANCY  DRESS  BALL  AT  THE  BEAR  EMBASSY 


Defending  Dr.  Cook. 

THE  turpitudinosity,  if  any,  of  Dr.  Cook,  does  not  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  made  money  out  of  the  North  Pole 
business,  but  rather  that  he  did  not  make  more.  It  was  not 
that  he  deceived  us,  but  rather  that  he  deceived  us  in  a  way 
to  which  we  were  unused. 

But,  let's  see.  What  did  he  do?  He  merely  gave  out  a 
tip  concerning  North  Pole  Common.  We  bought  largely  of 
the  stock  which  he  desired  to  unload.  Then  we  found  that 
the  stock  was  worthless.  Nothing  new  about  that.  Let’s  not 
get  excited  over  this  matter.  We  have  stood  much  worse 
without  a  whimper.  This  advice  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
New  York  Times,  which  does  not  seem  to  understand  the 
situation.  In  a  recent  animadversion  upon  Dr.  Cook’s  career 
in  high  finance,  the  Times  saw  fit  to  print  the  following: 

“  There  has  been  a  certain  likeness  in  all  these  episodes — 
in  each  there  was  the  desire  to  make  money,  combined  with  the 
yearning  for  personal  glory,  and  in  each  there  appeared  the 
same  unscrupulousness  as  to  the  means  used  in  attaining 
them.  Always,  too,  there  was  the  same  inability  to  foresee 
exposure — or  the  same  indifference  to  it." 

Exactly.  But  since  when  did  not  such  qualities,  far  from 
being  incriminating,  lead  to  places  of  honor  in  the  community? 
“  Now,"  continues  the  Times,  “  whether  this  be  madness  or  a 
mere  lack  of  moral  and  intellectual  honesty,  is  a  matter  of 
definition.  In  ordinary  life  such  men  are  not  called  insane." 
No,  indeed,  they  are  not.  They  are  called  successful,  self- 


made  men,  and  held  up  as  shining  examples  to  oncoming 
generations. 

Cook's  worst  mistake  was  in  not  sitting  tight.  Had  he 
had  the  stamina  of  Patten,  the  Wheat  King,  he  might  by  this 
lime  be  endowing  churches.  But  for  an  arctic  explorer,  he 
seems  to  have  got  cold  feet  altogether  too  quickly. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

Leaves  It  to  Her  Judgment 

M  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  kissed?  ”  asks  the  fair  young 
thing  from  the  refuge  of  his  shoulder. 

“  Well,”  he  replies,  “  after  the  way  my  arm  just  naturally 
slipped  around  your  waist  as  you  unconsciously  leaned  toward 
me,  and  my  fingers  tilted  your  chin  as  you  unconsciously  lifted 
your  head,  and  I  bent  forward  where  your  lips  were  waiting, 
and  didn’t  get  the  kiss  either  on  your  nose  or  your  chin,  but 
•  where  it  belonged — after  all  that,  and  with  the  knowledge  o^ 
the  subject  which  you  have  displayed,  I  shall  say  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  leave  the  question  to  your  own  judgment." 


IFE  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  journal  in  America.  It  is  not  controlled 
by  trust,  creed,  advertiser,  political  party,  millionaire 
or  anybody  or  anything  except  its  own  conscience. 
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Ballade  of  Victory 

)  EYOND  the  Gates  of  the  Gardens  of  Khan, 
)  That  lie  in  the  limits  of  Tartary, 

Beyond  the  Cross  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

On  the  red,  wet  slope  of  Calvary, 

All  a  cycle  before  the  Axe  and  the  Tree, 

From  a  world  of  light  by  our  dim  dreams  veiled 
The  Lord  God  ’stablished  His  Mystery — 

A  Land  for  the  Souls  of  His  Sons  who  failed! 


Yea,  a  Place  He  made  for  the  slaves  of  ban, 

And  for  those  who  fell  by  the  priests’  decree, 

And  one  for  the  hunger-pinched  courtesan, 

Who  to  suckle  her  babe  sold  her  purity; 

And  equal  they  were  in  the  same  degree— 

The  scourged  and  the  scorned,  the  beaten  and 
jailed — 

When  the  Lord  God  founded  His  Charity, 

A  Land  for  the  Souls  of  His  Sons  who  failed! 


A  few  who  came  there  when  the  world  began 
Had  names,  but  the  many  from  names  were  free 
And  whether  ’twas  Christ  or  poor  Joan, 

Bruno  or  Brown,  or  them  that  be 
Ground  into  dust  at  Thermopylae, 

They  put  them  away  with  all  they  entailed, 

When  the  Lord  God  awarded  in  victory 
A  Land  for  the  Souls  of  His  Sons  who  failed! 


L  ENVOI. 

Ship  of  Success,  on  Failure’s  gray  sea, 

Oh,  These,  the  Nameless,  calked  holes  as  you  sailed 
Till  the  Lord  God  gave  them  their  liberty — 

A  Land  for  the  Souls  of  His  Sons  who  failed! 

Rem.  A.  Johnston. 
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From  States  Prison  to  a  New  Messiah 

HE  most  stirring  and  interesting  of  the  plays  sur¬ 
viving  from  the  crop  of  the  week  closing  January 
twenty-fourth  is  “Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,”  the 
melodrama  evolved  from  one  of  O.  Henry’s  short 
stories  by  Mr.  Paul  Armstrong.  A  pretty  fair  test 
of  a  play  of  this  sort  is  its  ability  to  hold  the  at¬ 
tention.  The  author  does  this  absorbingly,  permit¬ 
ting  his  audience  to  get  away  from  him  rarely,  and 
then  only  for  brief  intervals.  There’s  no  denying 
that  criminals  interests  us  all,  some  of  us  flom  one 
point  of  view,  others  from  another.  The  fight  between  the 
criminal  and  the  rest  of  mankind  has  been  going  on  since  the 
world  began,  and  we  are  all  engaged  by  participation  or  self- 
interest  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Jimmy  Valentine  and  his 
pals  in  this  play  are  bound  to  interest  those  who  are  curious 
about  the  methods  of  thief,  those  who  study  reform,  those 
who  care  for  the  chase  and  those  who  like  to  be  mystified. 
This  covers  a  fairly  large  constituency  for  a  play  to  draw 
from. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Warner  in  the  title  part  makes  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  star  in  New  York.  He  is  first  seen  in  convict 
stripes,  alert  but  apprehensive  and  uncertain  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  him  next.  In  this  he  has  caught  a  certain 
indefinable  something  which  is  very  true  to  the  bearing  of 
a  certain  type  of  convict.  In  the  later  acts  he  is  a  more  con¬ 
ventional  stage  character,  which  is  not  saying  that  he  is  one 
often  to  be  met  in  conventional  life.  The  author  has  not 
hesitated  about  juggling  with  probability,  and  as  the  process 
makes  plausible  the  leading  character  and  some  absorbing  scenes 
it  is  not  to  be  charged  against  him  as  a  very  grievous  defect. 
Miss  Laurette  Taylor  played  the  convict's  redeeming  young 
angel  piquantly,  and  as  the  author  gives  no  hint  of  her  social 

position  outside  of  the  fact  that  she  is  rich,  and  a  rich  bank¬ 

er’s  daughter,  she  may  be  forgiven  a  certain  “flipness”  and 
lack  of  elegance.  Other  members  of  a  rather  large  cast  con¬ 
tribute  meritorious  bits  here  and  there. 

9  9  9  9  9 

LUCKY  STAR  ”  is  the  name  of  Mr.  William 

Collier’s  new  sketchy  comedy,  and  it  de¬ 
scribes  Mr.  Collier  himself  in  the  fact  that 
he  possesses  the  personal  ability  to  make  an 
evening’s  laughable  entertainment  out  of  the 
thin  dramatic  material  supplied  to  him.  But 
he  has  the  gift  of  easily  making  his  audi¬ 
ences  laugh,  and  once  they  come  under  his 
control  his  real  work  seems  to  be  done- 
after  that  his  every  word,  gesture  or  movement  starts  a  wave 
of  merriment. 

This  time  Mr.  Collier  takes  us  to  Holland  and  his  troubles 
concern  themselves  with  a  motor-boat  trip  through  the  canals 
of  that  canalled  country  and  a  subsidized  chaperon  whom  he 
has  to  coach  for  every  emergency  as  it  arises.  She  turns  out 


The  Little  Fellow:  say,  mister,  aren’t  we  rather  high? 


to  be  a  young  and  pretty  woman  in  elderly  make-up,  at  no 
time  unattractive  as  she  is  portrayed  by  Marjorie  Wood.  The 
piece  is  drawn  from  one  of  the  Williamson  stories  by  Anne 
Crawford  Flexner,  but  as  remarked  before  Mr.  Collier  him¬ 
self  is  practically  the  whole  show. 

0*0*  -a-  *  o 


VERY  absurd  woman-hater  is  the  hero  of  “  The 
Inferior  Sex,”  the  farcical  comedy  in  which 
Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  crowded  out  of  her 
own  theatre,  comes  to  Daly’s.  But  who 
cares  much  about  hero  or  play  when  this 
particular  star’s  radiant  personality  is  almost 
constantly  in  view?  And  it  must  be  said 
that  in  the  present  case  she  did  not  rely 
entirely  upon  natural  charms  for  her  effects. 
Miss  Elliott  really  creates  an  atmosphere  as  the  girl  who  is 
picked  up  far  at  sea  by  a  yacht  with  cabin  accommodations 


Scrambled  Dramas 


YOUR  HUMBLE  SERVANT”  IN  “  THE  CITY” 

i _ r 


IS  MATRIMONY  A  FAILURE?”  WITH  “  THE  COMMANDING 
OFFICER  ” 
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only  enough  for  its  selfish  bachelor 
owner.  Here  is  the  basis  for  a  rattling 
good  comedy  of  situations  and  dialogue, 
possibilities  which  its  author,  Mr.  Frank 
Stayton,  has  realized  only  partly.  The 
piece  develops  a  good  deal  of  fun,  but 
some  of  its  scenes  are  absolutely  crude 
and  makes  one  wonder  how  an  author 
could  manage  to  let  such  good  chances 
escape  him.  Mr.  Arthur  Byron  plays 
the  hero  on  the  whole  acceptably,  but 
without  the  lightness  of  touch  which 
would  have  made  him  more  plausible. 
Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  makes  an  excellent 
farce  valet,  who  encounters  difficulties 
not  often  met  by  the  valet  in  real  life. 

“The  Inferior  Sex”  is  a  polite  trifle, 
briefly  amusing. 


as  though  the  author,  when  he  found 
himself  in  dramatic  difficulties,  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  consistency  to  con¬ 
venience.  Any.riddle  is  easy  to  make  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  “the  boy  lied  ”  as 
an  answer,  but  that  isn’t  exactly  within 
the  rules  for  play-making,  especially 
when  the  play  comes  from  an  author 
who  has  led  us  to  expect  much  in  the 
way  of  scholarliness. 


There’s  no  denying  that  Mr.  Moody 
writes  musical  English.  In  this  instance 
one  wearied  a  bit  of  the  Methodistical 
tone  and  imagery,  but  the  author’s  theme 
was  taken  from  the  Southern  West,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  a  rural  district  where  that 


was  the  prevalent  religious  atmosphere. 
There  such  a  combination  of  bluntness  and 
culture  as  is  shown  in  farmer  Matthew 
Beeler,  student  of  materialistic  philos¬ 
ophy,  might  be  possible,  but  the  drawing 
of  the  shameless  doctor  was  so  untrue 
that  it  makes  us  fear  the  other  was 
equally  a  creation  of  Mr.  Moody’s  ap¬ 
parently  unreliable  imagination. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Miller  fell  the  task  of 
making  real  the  young  man  who  thought 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  divine  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  miracle  worker.  Giving  Mr. 
Miller  credit  for  as  good  work  here  as 
he  has  ever  done,  except  in  some  scenes 
of  “  The  Great  Divide,”  it  remains  that 
he  does  not  seem  equipped  in  person  or 
temperament  to  portray  a  character  of 
which  the  main  essential  is  spirituality. 
Mr.  Miller  read  the  lines  with  agreeable 
diction,  but  his  suggestion  was  of  the 
earth  earthy.  Not  all  great  inspirers  of 
credulity  have  been  of  the  ascetic  type 
but  for  the  ascetic  quality  they  substi¬ 
tuted  either  the  magnetic  or  the  con¬ 
trolling  one,  and  Mr.  Miller  suggested  no 
one  of  these. 

“The  Faith  Healer”  was  neither  doc¬ 
trine  nor  drama,  although  it  seemed  to 
attempt  to  be  both.  If  it  was  simply  an 
effort  to  depict  the  strange  religious 
movements  that  sometimes  sweep  over 
rural  communities,  it  was  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  successful,  as  the  most  realistic 
moment  of  the  play  was  reached  in  the 
almost  panic-stricken  cry  of  the  child 
who  could  not  understand  the  change 
that  had  come  over  her  home  with  the 
change  to  the  new  belief.  But  all  in  all 
the  play  had  no  appeal,  least  of  any,  to 
a  New  York  audience.  Metcalfe. 


<A<A  "i? 

I  .  ~  HERE  may  have  been 

*  some  definite,  underly- 

ing  idea  in  Mr.  Wil- 
Ham  Vaughn  Moody’s 
“  The  Faith  Healer.” 

S  If  so,  the  author  ob- 

«* *“■  scured  it  mightily.  Just  as  the 
audience  was  becoming  convinced  that 
the  hero  was  another  Christ — and  what 
the  dramatists  are  doing  to  Christ 
nowadays  outdoes  his  Jewish  contem¬ 
poraries — in  his  powers  to  heal  the  sick 
and  raise  the  dead,  Mr.  Moody  shifts 
and  shows  that  he  is  only  another  Dowie 
or  Eddy  working  largely  through  auto¬ 
suggestion.  Convinced  of  this  we  are 
again  quickly  shifted  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  entirely  auto-sugges¬ 
tion,  but  an  influence  emanating  from 
the  hero  himself  and  depending  on  the 
■condition  of  his  morals.  Any  one  of 
these  hypotheses  might  have  been  enough 
if  it  had  been  adhered  to,  but  it  looks 


Academy  of  Music — Mr,  Chauncey  Olcott 
in  “  Ragged  Robin.”  Notice  later. 

Astor — Seven  Days.”  Compulsory  laugh¬ 
ter  for  three  acts. 

Belasco — “  Just  a  Wife,”  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Walters.  Notice  later. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Farce  of  the 
funniest  kind. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Large 
company  in  fun  and  music. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Comic 
opera  with  charming  score  and  book  founded 
on  Mr.  Shaw’s  “  Arms  and  the  Man.” 

Comedy—"  The  Watcher.”  Notice  later. 

Criterion — Mr.  Francis  Wilson  in  his  own 
very  light  comedy  entitled  “  The  Bachelor’s 
Baby.” 

Daly’s — Maxine  Elliott  in  “  The  Inferior 
Sex.”  See  above. 

Empire  —  Ethel  Barrymore  in  Pinero’s 
“  Mid-Channel.”  Notice  later. 

Garrick  —  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “  Your 
Humble  Servant.”  Pleasant  comedy  agree¬ 
ably  acted. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce 
with  Mr.  Fred  Stone’s  acrobatic  humor. 

Hackett — Mr.  John  Mason  in  “  None  So 
Blind.”  Notice  later. 


Herald  Square — “  Old  Dutch.”  Amusing 
musical  farce  with  Mr.  Lew  Fields  and  Ada 
Lewis  in  the  leading  roles. 

Hippodrome  —  Circus  features,  glittering 
ballet  and  tank  spectacle. 

Hudson — Mr.  William  Collier  in  “  A  Lucky 
Star.”  See  above. 

Lyceum  —  Miss  Billie  Burke  in  Mr. 
Maugham’s  “  Mrs.  Dot.”  Notice  later. 

Lyric — “The  City.”  Tremendously  moving 
and  powerfully  acted  drama  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

Manhattan  Opera  House  —  Repertory  of 
grand  opera. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
mystical  and  interesting  drama  faultlessly 
acted  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  London 
company. 

New  Theatre  —  Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera.  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  the  newest. 

Plaza - — Vaudeville. 

Savoy — Mr.  Frank  Keenan  in  “The 
Heights.”  Notice  later 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lilv.”  The  maiden  lady 
dramatic  in  well  staged  drama  from  the 
French. 

IVallack’s — Mr.  H.  B.  Warner  in  “  Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine.”  See  above. 
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Fame 

THEY  have  sung  the  fame  of  Croesus,  Ivanhoe  and  Old 
Rameses ; 

They  have  polished  gem  for  poet,  peasant,  bart. ; 

They  have  told  of  gods  infernal  and  of  cherubim  Supernal, 
And  of  men  of  Science,  Letters  and  of  Art. 

They  have  penned  in  lines  poetic  deaths  of  martyrs  most 
pathetic  ; 

They  have  dedicated  hymn  to  sage’s  bier, — 

But  no  syllable’s  preserving  fame  of  hero  so  deserving 
As  the  man  who  kept  a  diary  for  a  year. 

l’envoi 

Here’s  to  you,  man  of  daring,  man  of  patience,  burden- 
bearing, — 

To  your  memory  we  shed  a  silent  tear, — 

May  your  fame  ne’er  be  diminished, — well  done,  thy  work  is 
finished, — 

You’re  the  man  who  kept  a  diary  for  a  year. 

Louis  Ephraim  Boyer. 

For  Leopold’s  Repose 

Rome,  Jan.  17. — A  requiem  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Van- 
nutelli  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  to-day.  The  Pope  took  part  in  the 
services  and  pronounced  absolution  over  the  catafalque.  All  the 
cardinals  now  in  Rome  and  many  diplomats  were  present.  A  Latin 
funeral  oration  was  read  by  Mgr.  Augli. 

E  have  followed  with  interest,  admiration  and  sympathy 
the  efforts  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  to  do  what 
was  fair  by  the  late  King  Leopold.  He  was  a  “  good  Cath¬ 
olic  ”  and  a  King.  Also  a  very  rich  man.  No  doubt  when 
a  King,  and  a  very  rich  King,  is  a  “good  Catholic,”  it  counts, 
and  what  can  be  done  should  be  done. 

Our  brethren  got  onto  the  job  promptly,  and  have  stayed 
on  it  persistently  and  with  superior  energy  and  devotion. 
Maybe  they  have  gritted  their  teeth,  but  they  have  not  showr 
it.  Half-measure  would  not  have  done  in  such  a  case.  Tc 
make  Leopold  comfortable  was  a  feat  that  called  for  every 
cylinder  in  the  machine  to  be  connected  up  with  the  driving- 
shaft.  Certainly  the  wheels  have  turned:  we  have  admired 
their  revolutions. 

Leopold  was  a  very  embarrassing  man.  And  yet,  since  he 
was  a  “  good  Catholic  ”  what  can  be  attempted  in  his  behalf 
is  being  tried. 

We  do  admire  our  brethren’s  grit. 


OPENING  THE  POT  WITH  A  PAIR  OF  JACKS 


“HURRY,  MARIE,  AND  PUT  ON  ANOTHER  PLATE;  HERE’S  A 
PARSON  DROPPING  INTO  DINNER.” 

Help  for  the  Alaskans 

E  are  sorry  for  our  friends  in  Alaska — railroad  and 
steamship  friends  especially — who  need  to  use  coal  in 
their  business. 

They  are  suffering.  We  understand  that  the  enormous  row 
over  the  Alaska  coal  pile  has  scared  everybody  off  of  that 
coal  for  the  moment,  and  that  coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
about  doubled  in  price  in  consequence.  It  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance  that  the  necessary  laws  should  be  passed  to  open  up 
that  coal  for  use  on  just  terms  at  the  earliest  moment  con¬ 
sistent  with  doing  it  right. 

Remember  the  Alaskans  ! 


THE  game  of  love  cannot  be  played  with  the  cards  on  the 
table. 
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TOO  GOOD  NATURED  BY  HALF 


Vaulting  Ambitions 

HE  enterprising  Gimbel  Brothers  are 
advertising  “  Gimbel  Square  ”  now 
in  big  electric  letters. 

Please,  Misters  Gimbel,  when  you  go 
to  the  Common  Council  to  have  that 
square  renamed,  do  it  considerately  and 
right.  Go  first  to  the  Legislature  and 
ask  to  have  Horace  Greeley’s  name 
changed  to  Horace  Gimbel.  Then  to  the 
Council  and  ask  to  have  the  square  re¬ 
named  accordingly.  If  you  do  the  thing 
that  way.  Uncle  Horace’s  statue  can 
stay  in  the  misappropriate  square  with¬ 
out  embarrassment. 


Of  course  you  may  mean  to  call  your 
shop  “square,”  just  as  a  building  in 
Buffalo  is  named  “  Ellicott  Square,” 
without  designs  on  pre-existing  street 
names.  So?  Very  well;  very  well. 
The  last  great  advertiser  who  undertook 
to  make  over  New  York  was  Doctor 
Dowie. 

Revolutions 

EVOLUTIONS  are  merely  occasions 
when  people  find  it  impossible  to 
continue  certain  institutions.  They  are 
a  kind  of  national  bankruptcy  process 
where  men  settle  up  without  settling  up. 


They  are  usually  more  popular  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  uneasy  than  with  people 
who  are  easy. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  people  who  are 
uneasy  are  seldom  respectable,  revolu¬ 
tions  are  not  respectable  until  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  heirs  of  the  un¬ 
easy  to  become  easy  upon  the  new  basis. 
Hence,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
who  pay  more  attention  to  the  past  than 
to  the  future.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

Shakespeare  Up  to  Date 

T'S  up  to  Hamlet  to  go  way  back: 
they’re  all  “  Melancholy  Danes  ”  just 
now. 
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THE  SUFFRAGETTE  WAVE  REACHES  A  RURAL  DISTRICT 


I  ONCE  owned  a  dog  who,  if  one  looked  at  him  and 
said  “Impecunious  Poliglot !  ”  would  put  his  tail  be¬ 
tween  his  legs  and  dumbly  plead  guilty  to  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  J  discovered  the  fact  by  accident 
and  never  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  it.  The  spell  did  not  reside 
in  the  tone  of  voice,  for  he  would  bear  up 
cheerfully  under  the  most  sepulchrally 
spoken  and  deserved  indictments. 
It  seemed  to  lie  in  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  Even  when  spoken  coax- 
inglv  and  with  a  question  mark  af¬ 
fixed  to  them  they  seemed  to  render 
'  him  uneasy.  They  appeared  to  in¬ 
duce  in  him  a  conviction  of  un¬ 
worthiness.  And  recently  I  'have 
noticed  that  the  word  “  symbolism  ”  seems  to 
have  an  analogous  effect  upon  many  humans. 
No  matter  how  casually  one  uses  it  in  ordinary 
company  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  present 
who  straightway  looks  as  though  he  were  the 
only  man  at  a  women’s  luncheon  or  had  been 
caught  in  church  with  his  hat  on.  And  yet, 
as  like  as  not,  he  has  in  his  pocket  at  the  moment  a  copper 
cent  minted  in  the  same  year  as  himself,  and  on  his  desk  at 
home  sits  a  pet  Billiken,  smiling  at  the  bill-file.  But  he  calls 
these  “  mascots.”  Well,  symbolism  in  its  cruder  forms  is 
only  mascot-ry  in  art — a  pocket  piece  of  realism  orienting  a 
poet’s  dream,  or  a  rough  presentment  of  the  ideal  bearing 
witness  to  the  good  intentions  of  sordid  prose. 


HIS  last  is  the  part  played  in  Hermann  Suder- 
mann’s  terrible  and  yet  wonderful  novel,  The  Song 
of  Songs,  by  the  roll  of  manuscript  music  after 
which  the  book  is  named.  Kilian  Czepanek,  a  Ger¬ 
man  composer  and  orchestra  leader,  has  in  his 
youth  begun  the  score  of  an  oratorio,  but.  has 
never  completed  it.  Forced  into  an  early  marriage,  gradually 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  his  own  weakness,  the  manuscript 
has  come  to  be  the  outward  sign  of  his  lost  greatness  and  the 
visible  promise  of  his  rehabilitation.  And  when  the  story 
opens  with  his  final  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  child  and 
his  disappearance  from  their  lives  and  from  our  ken,  the 
score  of  The  Song  of  Songs  remains  as  his  daughter’s  sole 
inheritance  and  from  being  her  one  treasured  possession  comes 
to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  her  better  self.  She  is  an  utterly 
guileless  and  utterly  invertebrate  idealist  who  floats  helplessly 
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on  the  surface  of  life  and  whose  occasional  futile  struggles 
but  serve  to  hasten  her  submergence.  The  book  is  the  story 
of  her  youth,  and  a  more  deliberate  and  repellant  picture  of 
the  abyss  was  never  penned.  Yet  it  is  saved — miraculously 
saved  one  had  almost  said — from  being  a  degrading  panorama 
of  degradation  by  the  appealing  presence,  the  silent  symbolism, 
of  that  disintegrating  roll  of  unplayed  music.  And  when  the 
final  curiain  falls  it  leaves  us  silent,  with  bowed  heads,  con¬ 
scious  of  our  own  fraility,  unwilling  to  cast  the  first  stone, 
which  is  doubtless  a  highly  immoral  frame  of  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  not  only  intended  for  the  sole  perusal  of  the 
mature,  but  solely  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  unpuri- 
tanical  observers  of  humanity  to  whom  a  comprehension  of  the 
souls  of  sinners  does  not  imply  the  compounding  of  an  in¬ 
famy. 


R.  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL, 
in  The  Paladin,  offers  to  the  curious  but 
romantic  children  in  the  literary  nursery 
a  much  more  seemly  and  comfortable 
tale  of  a  temporary  descent  into  Aver- 
nus ;  a  tale  that  only  glances  sidewise 
at  sin  and  has  no  traffic  whatever  with 
symbolism.  Indeed,  remembering  Mr.  Vachell’s  orderly  but 
serious  studies  of  boy  life  and  man  strife  in  The  Hill  and  in 
Brothers,  one  rather  marvels  to  find  him  casting  back  with 
such  apparent  relish  to  the  careful  compromise  between  the 
traditions  of  romance  and  the  demands  of  realism  that  passed 
for  daring  in  the  1870’s  of  blessed  memory.  Yet  The  Paladin 
is  none  the  less  a  “good  story,”  as  the  terms  goes.  There  is 
a  pleasant  irony  in  the  author’s  unheroic  presentation  of  the 
familiar  hero  and  Esther  (we  draw  a  veil  over  her  reappear¬ 
ance  from  the  invisible  depths  of  poverty,  assuring  us  with 
solemn  eyes  that  “  the  worst  has  not  happened  ”)  really  meets 
some  human  beings  on  the  way  down  and  back.  The  book 
is  an  entertaining  excursion  into  the  past. 


N  another  sense  Mr.  George  Randolph  Chester’s  The 
Cash  Intrigue  is  an  excursion  into  the  future.  That 
is  to  say  that  the  action  of  the — let  us  put  it  mildly — 
the  cataclysm,  takes  place  some  thirteen  years  hence. 
It  starts  as  a  bear  raid  on  the  Exchange,  spreads  into 
a  cross  between  panic  and  pandemonium,  expands  into 
revolution,  and  ends  with  the  Emperor  of  America 
stabbed  to  death  in  the  money  vaults  of  the  King  of  the  Bread 
Trust  by  the  hand  of  a  brunette  beauty  whom  he  has  scorned. 
And  yet  one  hears  people  say  that  American  literature  lacks 
finish  1  /■  B.  Kerfoot. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


The  Paladin,  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  Money  Intrigue,  by  George  Randolph  Chester.  The  Bobba- 
Merrill  Company.  $1.50. 
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NOBILITY  OF  THE  FUTURE 

“  SOME  OF  YOUR  ANCESTORS,  MY  DEAR  ” 


When  Grandma  Fell  in  the  Well 

A  National  Affair 

BY  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


LITTLE  Bobbie  Pankton’s  grandma  had  fallen  down  the 
well. 

Bobbie  heard  her  groaning  as  he  came  home  from  school. 
He  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  well  and  saw  her  there.  He 
ran  in  and  reported  it  to  his  mother. 

“Are  you  sure?”  said  that  lady. 

“  Oh,  yes,  mamma.  I  saw  her  myself.  And  she  looked 
up  and  asked  me  to  help  her  out.  I  am  afraid  she  will  catch 
cold.” 

Mrs.  Pankton’s  mother  was  at  her  wit’s  end.  She  hastily 
consulted  her  engagement  pad  to  be  sure  that  she  had  not 
made  a  mistake.  Yes,  she  had  an  engagement  for  that  after¬ 
noon  to  play  bridge,  and  she  had  only  time  to  get  ready.  In 
the  emergency  she  called  up  her  sister  Adele,  who  lived  across 
the  way. 

“  Adele,  mother  has  fallen  down  the  well.  I  suppose  she 
went  out  for  a  walk,  and  must  have  gotten  thirsty.  She 
probably  leaned  over  too  far.  I  imagine  her  feet  are  wet. 


Now,  unfortunately,  I  have  a  bridge  party  on  hand.  Could 
you  run  over  and  get  her  out?  ” 

Adele  was  one  of  the  accommodating  kind,  the  kind  that 
always  promises  but  never  performs. 

“  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,”  she  said  sweetly. 

“I  knew  you  would.” 

Adele  thought  for  a  moment.  She,  too,  was  going  to  tha 
same  bridge  party  that  her  sister  was,  although  she  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  tell  her. 

“I  have  it!  ”  she  exclaimed  at  last,  and  rang  up  the  fire 
department. 

“Will  you  please  get  my  mother  out  of  a  well?  ”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “  It  is  in  the  rear  of  the  house  next  to  me — Pank¬ 
ton’s.” 

“They  are  out  on  a  fire  now,”  said  the  man  in  charge, 
“but  I  will  make  a  memorandum  of  it.” 

“Thank  you — please  don’t  forget.  It  is  really  very  im¬ 
portant.” 
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When  the  fireman  came  back  from  his  work  he  saw  the 
order  and  couldn't  help  but  smile. 

“  We  can’t  go  out  on  a  chase  like  that,”  he  exclaimed. 
“  The  insurance  company  would  fine  us.  Still,  I  suppose 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  I  will  call  up  the  vil¬ 
lage  doctor.” 

The  doctor  said  that  he  had  no  appliances  on  hand  for 
getting  an  old  lady  out  of  a  well  and,  besides,  it  was  against 
professional  etiquette.  He  would,  however,  call,  so  he 
dropped  around  at  the  Pankton’s,  and,  with  his  best  bedside 
manner  on,  strolled  up  to  the  well. 

“  Sorry  I  can’t  get  you  out,’*  he  said  pleasantly,  “  but 
have  no  fear.  Since  Christian  Science  has  come  in  we  doctors 
make  a  rule  never  to  alarm  a  patient.  I  assure  you  you  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  I  will  leave  this  prescription 
and  you  can  send  for  it.” 

“  Can’t  you  get  it  filled  for  me?  ”  cried  out  the  old  lady. 

“  Dear  me,  no !  That  isn’t  my  duty.  Take  a  sleeping 
powder  every  three  hours  until  you  fall  asleep.  I  will  call 
in  the  morning  and  see  how  you  are  getting  along.” 

On  the  way  out  he  happened  to  see  the  waitress,  who  was 
reading  one  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  in  the  library. 

“You  might  give  her  some  chicken  broth,”  he  said,  “but 
nothing  heartier.” 

“  Chicken  broth  !  ”  murmured  the  waitress.  “  Is  that  what 
I  get  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for — to  feed  chicken  broth 
to  old  ladies  in  wells?  I  trow  not!  ”  and  she  went  on  read¬ 
ing. 

When  Mrs.  Pankton  got  home  at  six  o’clock  she  was  ter¬ 
ribly  annoyed  to  think  that  her  mother  was  still  in  the  well. 

“  Now,  isn’t  that  just  like  Adele  ?”  she  exclaimed.  “  She 
assured  me  that  it  had  been  attended  to.” 

At  this  moment  her  husband  came  in  and  she  turned  to 
him. 

“  Mother  is  in  the  well,”  she  said.  “  She  fell  in  there 
this  morning,  taking  her  walk,  and  think  of  it !  I  have  actually 
been  so  busy  that - ” 

“  Now,  don’t  think  I  am  going  to  do  anything  about  it,” 
exclaimed  Pankton.  “  I  am  not  a  bit  mechanical,  as  you 
know.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  never  to  do  odd  jobs 
like  that.  Besides,  it’s  your  funeral.  You  run  the  household 
end  of  it,  don’t  you?” 

“  Well,  can’t  you  give  me  your  advice?  Can’t  you  tell  me 
who  to  send  for  ?  ” 

“  Murphy,  the  contractor,  of  course.  But  there’s  no  use 
doing  it  now.  His  men  are  all  union  men - ” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Pankton,  petulantly.  “  I’m 
not  so  stupid  as  you  think.  Didn’t  I  have  the  painters  in  the 
house  the  other  day?  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  am  I  to  do? 
We  shall  have  to  get  an  estimate  from  Murphy,  of  course, 
and  that  will  delay  mother.  You  know  she  helps  make  up  the 
beds  in  the  morning,  and  if  she  isn’t  here  to  do  it  the  servants 
will  leave.”  , 

“That  settles  it,”  said  her  husband,  with  a  look  of  ex¬ 
treme  annoyance.  “  Here  I  come  home  tired  and  expect  to 
have  a  quiet  evening  all  to  myself,  but  now  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  the  club  in  self  defense-.  I  bet  you  put  her  in  the  well, 
anyway,  just  to  harrass  me.”  And  he  went  off  growling  to 
himself. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  neighbors  had  dropped  in  to 
talk  about  it. 

“  I  understand  that  your  mother  has  fallen  in  the  well,” 
she  said.  “Were  you  thinking  of  getting  her  out?” 


“  Yes.” 

“  I  suppose  you  realize  the  danger?  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  In  all  probability  she  has  typhoid  and  with  all  my  chil¬ 
dren  living  so  near  I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  let  me  run  any 
risk.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  report  it  to  the  Board  of  Health.” 
And  she  went  off. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  as  you  always  hear  noises  more 
in  the  night,  pretty  soon  grandma’s  groans  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  Telephone  messages  began  to  come  in  from  near-by 
houses  saying  that  the  Panktons  were  disturbing  the  peace. 
The  police  department  was  notified,  but  they  refused  to  act,  as* 
there  was  no  section  in  the  State  constitution  which  dealt 
with  old  ladies  in  wells.  The  next  morning  the  officer  from 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  doctor,  Murphy  the  contractor,  the 
chief  of  police  and  several  neighbors  arrived  at  the  same 
time,  but  on  looking  over  the  ground  each  refused  to  act. 

Pankton  was  desperate. 

“  If  this  keeps  up,”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  price  of  real 
estate  will  begin  to  depreciate.  Why  don’t  you  get  your 
mother  out  of  the  well,  any  way?  You  are  a  nice  sort! 
I’d  do  something  about  it  if  I  were  you,  just  as  a  matter 
of  pride.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,”  said  Mrs.  Pankton,  with  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  in  her  eye.  “  Everything  will  be  all  right.  The 
trouble  with  you  is  that  you  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.” 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  never  been  so  busy 
in  her  life  she  sat  down  and  wrote  several  letters  explaining 
all  about  it. 

These  letters  started  the  ball  rolling.  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  came  out  flatly  in  favor  of  grandmother,  devoting  a 
page  and  a  half  to  the  subject.  “It’s  high  time,”  said  the 
editor,  “that  public  opinion  was  stirred  up.” 

The  W Oman’s  Home  Companion  followed,  publishing  some 
heartrending  pictures.  Charles  Edward  Russell  was  engaged 
by  Everybody’s  Magazine  to  write  the  full  history  of  grand¬ 
mothers  who  had,  in  times  gone  by,  fallen  into  wells.  He 
proved  conclusively  that  graft  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  The 
American  Magazine  and  McClure’s  both  came  nobly  to  the 
rescue,  and  then  the  daily  papers  took  it  up.  Grandmother,  eat¬ 
ing  her  bowl  of  soup  and  toast  three  times  a  day,  provided  by 
popular  subscription,  with  the  aid  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Colonial  Dames,  waited  in  calmness. 

“It  is  hard,”  she  whispered,  “but  after  all  I  feel  that  the 
public  is  coming  around  to  my  side.  I  shall  be  vindicated  I 
firmly  believe.” 

******** 

One  morning  a  couple  of  months  later,  as  Mrs.  Pankton 
started  to  make  up  the  beds  on  the  upper  story,  she  glanced 
out  of  the  window  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  There  were  the 
village  doctor,  the  head  of  the  fire  department,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  president  'of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Contractor 
Murphy,  each  man  with  his  coat  off,  triumphantly  helping 
smiling  grandma  out  of  the  well.  In  a  corner  of  the  yard 
the  village  band,  hired  for  the  occasion  by  popular  sub¬ 
scription,  was  playing  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 

“There!”  she  exclaimed  exultantly  to  her  husband,  “I 
guess  now  I  shall  be  able  to  get  my  servants  back.” 

“  I  have  always  maintained,”  said  her  husband,  as  he 
nonchantly  skimmed  the  comic  supplement.  "  that,  give  the 
American  people  time  enough,  they  will  always  rise  to  any 
emergency  !  ” 
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LIVE  MAP 


is  the  phonograph  of  the  road.  Tt  has  disc  records  covering  the 
roads  of  the  entire  world.  You  insert  the  record  of  the  trip  you 
want  to  make.  The  Live-Map  “plays”  it.  Not  out  loud,  but 
with  a  pointer  that  always  points  the  way — that  tells  you  where 
you  are  now  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

To  have  it  with  you  is  like  having  with  you  in  your  machine 
a  man  who  knows  every  road,  every  corner,  every  crossing,  every 


landmark,  every  puzzling  fork  and  cross-road  in  the  whole  world. 

It  has  the  humanness  of  the  phonograph,  for  it  was  invented 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  inventor  of  the  disk  phonograph  Record, 
Jones  Speedometer,  Jones  Electric  Yobel  and  the  Jones  Taxi¬ 
meter.  Send  for  “  The  Live-Map,”  a  free  book  that  tells  you  all 
about  it  and  adds  for  full  measure  a  fascinating  set  of  artistic 
photographs  of  dilemmas  of  the  road. 


NEW  JONES  YOBEL 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  auto¬ 
mobile  signal  which  says  “  I’m  coming,”  and 
one  which  says  “  Get  out  of  the  here.” 

One  is  a  gentleman’s  request  for  his  fair  share 
of  the  road ;  the  other  is  an  insulting,  abusive 
command  to  get  into  the  ditch. 

At  the  sound  of  one  signal  a  man  turns  out 
with  quick  civility;  at  the  sound  of  the  other  he 
unwillingly  sulks  aside. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jones  wanted  a  signal  that  would 
get  the  road  without  getting  everybody  mad,  so 
he  invented  the  New  Jones  Electric  Yobel. 

It  is  a  signal  that  carries  as  far  as  any  of  the 
shrieking  horns,  but  gives  no  offense.  It  sounds 
one  harmonious,  penetrating  note.  It  is  not  the 
loud,  coarse,  vulgar  blast  of  the  rowdy.  It  is 
the  signal  of  a  gentleman’s  car. 

Uses  75%  less  electricity  than  any  other  signal. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we’ll 
have  him  deliver  you  a  New  Jones  Electric 
Yobel  on  ten  days’  free  trial.  You’ll  never  send 
it  back. 
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It  protects  you  against  the  shoddy  sub- 
stituter  and  the  shoddy-service  price  cutter. 
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Soot- Proof  Spark  Plug .  . 
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Windshield  f . 

Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains . . . 
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MoToRoL.  Enables  you  to  take  hills  on  “  the 

WEED  CHAINS.  Eliminate  the  only  danger 

high.” 

Address . 

left  in  motoring. 

SOOT-PROOF  SPARK  PLUG.  It  puts  the 

CONNECTICUT  IGNITION  SPECIALTIES. 

soot  where  it  won’t  do  any  harm. 

Dealer’s  Name  . 

Everything  you  want  for  ignition. 

MEZGER  AUTOMATIC  WINDSHIELD.  Up  in 

NON -FLUID  OILS.  Go  farther  than  any 

a  jiffy — down  in  a  jiffy. 
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other. 

JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

GEARED-TO  THE -TRUTH 


Other  speedometers  depend  on  a  magnet  to 
pull  the  indicating  hand  around  to  the  point  that 
shows  the  speed.  You  know  how  uncertain  a 
magnet  is.  Weather  and  altitude  make  it  vary. 
The  electrical  apparatus  on  your  car  and  out¬ 
side  magnetic  influences  make  it  vacillate.  It  is 
always  unreliable,  but  especially  so  when  its 
strength  has  leaked  out. 

There  is  no  magnet  in  a  Jones  Speedometer. 
The  speed  is  transmitted  from  your  wheel  to 
the  dial  by  a  metal-to-metal  shaft-and-gear  con¬ 
nection.  This  direct  drive  can  never  weaken, 
never  vary.  That  is  why  we  say  the  Jones 
Speedometer  is  “  Geared  to  the  truth.”  All 
other  makers  have  been  compelled  to  stop  in¬ 
fringing  on  the  Jones  method  of  direct  drive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  the  Jones  Speed¬ 
ometer  don’t  accept  a  vacillating  instrument  just 
because  somebody  might  happen  to  recommend 
it.  You’ll  regret  it.  Send  us  the  name  of  your 
dealer  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  a  Jones  Speed¬ 
ometer  at  once. 


WE  FILL  MAIL  ORDERS  ONLY  IF  YOU  MENTION  YOUR  DEALER’S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS,  SO  THAT  WE  CAN  ADJUST  THE  MATTER  WITH  HIM 
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'  Labor 

HE  trouble  with  Labor  is  that  it  has 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

THE  short  of  it  is  courting, 
The  long  of  it  is  living; 
The  short  of  it,  divorce  is, 
The  long  of  it,  forgiving. 


where  we  can  get  reliable  quotations  on 
Labor  Praferred  and  Labor  Common. 
During  slave  days  we  had  “the  block.” 
Now  we  have  to  depend  on  charitable 
organizations  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 


Acrostic 

Vermillion  verses. 

Assorted  adoration. 
Lovesick  lunacy  (or  lines). 
Enamored  epistles. 

Nice  nothings. 

Tender  trophies. 

Innocent  idolatry. 

Neat  novelties. 

Enthusiastic  envoys. 

Sickly  sentimentality. 


ADVICE 

He:  don't  fuss  over  that  old  algebra,  ruins  the  eyes,  makes  'em  dim.  spoils  your  brows,  too.  i  know  some¬ 
thing  that's  more  fun. 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope . 
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'THE  high- 
*■  cos  t-o  f- 
food  cloud  has 
several  layers 
of  silver  lining. 
It  has  produced 
the  great  and  interesting  meat  boycott, 
for  which  at  this  writing  more  millions 
of  persons  have  signed  on  than  we 
have  had  leisure  to  count,  and  many 
millions  more  are  signing.  It  pleases 
two  large  groups  of  people;  those  who 
are  in  it  because  they  want  lower  prices 
for  meat  and  those  who  are  not  in  it, 
but  also  want  lower  prices.  It  does  not 
please  the  retailers  of  meat  who  are 
sufferers  by  it,  and  probably  not  the 
packers,  nor  the  cold  storage  people, 
nor  the  railroads.  For  some  reason 
it  does  not  please  Mr.  Brisbane,  who 
hoots  wo’t  t’  ’ell  at  the  idea  of  any  of 
his  patrons  denying  themselves  meat, 
and  tells  them  that  the  cure  lies  not 
in  less  meat  but  in  better  votes.  When 
Mr.  Brisbane  says  votes,  he  usually 
means  votes  for  Hearst,  and  how  effec¬ 
tual  a  panacea  that  would  be  for  pres¬ 
ent  (or  recent)  meat  prices"  is  debate- 
able,  especially  since  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  running  for 
any  office.  Votes  for  a  reformed  tariff 
should  help  all  prices  somewhat ;  votes 
to  regulate  the  trusts  should  help,  too, 
but  remedy  by  votes  takes  a  lot  of  time 
and  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  miscalcula¬ 
tion  and  misadventure,  and  for  a  first 
aid  to  the  impecunious  the  meat  boy¬ 
cott  seems  pretty  good. 

Its  immediate  effect  is  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  meat,  and  so  the  price ; 
and  that  effect  has  already  resulted, 
though  it  may  not  last.  But  some  sec¬ 
ondary  effects  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
result  from  it  are  still  more  important; 
for  insofar  as  it  leads  people  to  learn 
what  there  is  besides  meat  that  is  good 


•LIFE- 

to  eat,  and  to  eat  no  more  meat  than 
their  health  and  energies  require,  and 
to  put  more  brains  into  cooking 

(to  borrow  some  typographical  empha¬ 
sis  from  Mr.  Brisbane),  it  may  do  a 
service  of  real  importance  to  our  civil¬ 
ization. 


*  I  'HE  average  of  cooking  is  doubt- 
less  higher  in  this  country  than 
it  used  to  be,  but  still  the  art  is  far 
from  being  respected  and  cultivated  in 
proportion  to  its  deserts.  Some  of  the 
ready-made  breakfast  foods  are  good 
to  eat  without  any  cooking,  or  with 
very  little,  and  so  are  many  of  the 
canned  things,  but  neither  of  these  can 
be  rated  as  cheap  food.  Unhappily  it 
takes  intelligence  and  skill  to  make  the 
most  of  raw  foods,  and  especially  of 
cheap  foods,  and  neither  of  them  has 
ever  been  common.  Cooking  is  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
domestic  industries,  but  the  suffragists 
tell  us  that  the  domestic  industries  have 
pretty  much  disappeared,  and  one 
ground  for  the  demand  for  votes  for 
wojnen  is  the  assertion  that  there  is 
little  left  for  women  to  do  at  home 
and  that  women  who  go  out  to  work  in 
the  shops  need  the  protection  of  the 
suffrage.  If  meats  and  other  foods  are 
going  to  cost  so  much  that  the  econom¬ 
ical  and  skillful  use  of  them  is  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  per¬ 
haps  this  surviving  domestic  industry 
of  cooking  may  get  a  boost  and  win 
the  respect  and  enjoy  the  profits  that 
it  deserves.  We  cannot  quote  statistics 
about  it,  but  we  offer  the  suggestion 
that  the  waste  of  food  in  the  United 
States  by  bad  cooking,  bad  domestic 
economy  and  lack  of  training  and 
knowledge  both  in  preparing  food  and 
consuming  it,  amounts  to  an  annual 
sum  compared  with  which  the  cost  of 
the  army,  the  navy  and  the  pension  list 
is  a  bagatelle. 


HPHEY  do  these  things  better  in 
France.  Cooks  are  more  expert 
there,  domestic  economy  is  more  re¬ 
spected  ;  there  is  vastly  less  waste. 


The  work  that  women  do  at  home 
must  be  better  appreciated  and  better 
remunerated  in  France  than  it  is  in 
England  or  here,  for  somehow  the 
French  women  seem  satisfied  with 
their  job  and  content  to  stay  on  it.  We 
never  hear  of  their  wanting  to  vote. 
We  constantly  hear  of  the  important 
share  they  have  in  French  industry,  of 
their  powerful  influence  in  affairs  and 
of  the  weight  their  voices  carry  in 
those  family  councils  in  which,  as  we 
are  used  to  be  told,  French  life  is  regu¬ 
lated.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  division  of  labor  between  men 
and  women  in  France  than  elsewhere, 
and  a  more  equitable  division  of  au¬ 
thority.  We  should  be  glad  if  some 
eminent  American  suffragist — Mrs. 
Belmont,  perhaps — would  visit  and  in¬ 
spect  that  country  and  try  to  find  out 
and  report  why  it  is  that  French 
women  are  not  uneasier  about  their 
rights.  They  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
some  substitute  for  voting  that  keeps 
them  contented.  Maybe  it  is  their  skill 
in  cooking  and  saving,  and  the  respect 
those  accomplishments  earn  for  them. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  merely  that 
they  are  Latins  and  for  the  most  part 
Roman  Catholics,  but  we  should  like 
to  know,  and  for  that  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  hope  very  heartily,  that  the 
French  people  may  not  all  be  drowned 
in  the  momentous  floods  of  which  at 
this  writing  we  get  such  amazing  ac¬ 
counts.  When  it  rains  as  it  has  been 
raining  in  France,  even  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  observer  must  recall  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Noah  and  inquire  what  people 
have  been  doing. 


A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress  to  raise  the  rate  on  second- 
class  mail  matter  (newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals)  from  one  cent  a  pound  to 
five  cents.  In  recommending  this  leg¬ 
islation  as  a  means  of  curing  the 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office,  the  President 
said  that  it  cost  the  Post  Office  nine 
cents  a  pound  to  handle  the  magazines. 
That  estimate  has  been  challenged  as 
preposterous.  Before  the  rate  is 
changed  it  should  be  disclosed  and  defi¬ 
nitely  established  what  it  does  cost  to 
haul  and  deliver  the  magazines  and 
other  periodicals. 
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Inhumanity 


“who  said  honey?” 


IT  is  an  age  of  refinements.  A  young  American  woman  who 
went  to  England  to  study  political  economy  and  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Halloway  jail  for  illustrating  her  theories  of  that 
dry  science  by  making  a  row  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  reception  in 
Guildhall,  has  returned  to  tell  her  native  land  the  story  of  her 
wrongs.  Sympathetic  reporters  met  her  at  the  wharf,  and  the 
next  morning  an  agitated  column  of  interview  called  attention 
in  large  letters  to  “  Prison  Horrors,”  and  in  small  ones  to 
“Dark  episodes  of  prison  life.”  When  we  penetrated  trem¬ 
bling  into  this  darkness  we  found  that  the  young  lady  had 
been  forcibly  taken  from  her  bed,  where  she  elected  to  re¬ 
main  rather  than  wear  the  prison  garb,  and  forcibly  fed  with 
milk  and  eggs  when  she  elected  to  starve  herself  rather  than 
eat  the  prison  fare. 

With  the  first  grievance  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some 
measure  of  sympathy.  When  one  remembers  how  an  other¬ 
wise  contented  childhood  was  clouded  by  being  forcibly  ejected 
from  one’s  bed,  day  after  day,  and  compelled  to  put  on  shoes 
and  stockings  ;  when  one  thinks  of  the  hated  bell  which  in  the 
freezing  glodm  of  a  winter’s  morning  summoned  a  whole 
boarding  school  from  warmth  and  sleep,  one  can  but  admit 
that  getting  up  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  a  “dark  episode  ”  in 
life.  As  for  the  milk  and  eggs — well,  if  eggs  cost  sixty  cents 
a  dozen  in  England,  as  they  have  been  costing  here  ;  if  milk 
was  as  hard  to  come  by  in  England  as  it  has  been  here  during 
this  snow-bound  winter,  we  can  but  marvel  that  these  rare 
articles  of  diet  should  have  been  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
consumer. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  of  us  who  can  remember  when 
the  words  “  Prison  Horrors  ”  had  a  meaning,  and  were  not 
the  fervent  hyperbolas  of  the  press.  Imagine  the  captives  at 
Andersonville  rebelling  at  milk  and  eggs,  or  the  inmates  of 
Libby  prison  lamenting  because  they  had  to  get  up.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  the  unfortunate  rebels  at  Fort  Delaware  would 
have  considered  milk  and  eggs  as  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
of  the  gods.  Are  we  so  remote  from  the  realities  of  suffering 
that  we  can  afford  to  use  our  biggest  and  blackest  words  for 
the  semblance  of  things  unknown  ?  Agnes  Repplier. 


F  E- 

Please  Endow  the  Shirt-Waist  Strike 

IT  was  in  the  paper  that  the  Wellesley  College  girls  sent 
to  New  York  to  help  the  striking  shirt-waist  makers  a 
thousand  dollars  and  an  order  for  a  thousand  shirt-waists  to 
be  made  in  the  Anne  Morgan  co-operative  factory. 

Well,  well !  We  have  been  thinking  that  the  shirt-waist 
strike  ought  to  be  endowed,  made  permanent,  and  added  to 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  York;  so  inter¬ 
esting  it  has  been  and  so  instructive  and  valuable  in  its  by¬ 
products. 

Observe  who  have  rallied  to  the  shirt-waist  strike’s  sup¬ 
port  :  suffragists'  and  college  girls.  It  gave  the  suffragists  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  what  they  are  here  for,  and  they  have 
embraced  it  with  cleverness  and  much  ability.  About  the 
college  girls  it  has  been  very  illuminating,  illustrating  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  other  gjrls  and  the  sort  of  leaven 
they  are  bringing  into  American  life.  As  a  group  they  have 
been  conspicuously  active  for  the  strikers.  They  seem  to  be 
on  the  side  of  women  and  ready  to  do  something  about  it. 
They  seem  actually  to  have  sentiments  about  the  sisterhood  of 
members  of  the  great  Female  Sect,  and  in  that  there  is  more 
or  less  novelty.  Such  action  as  that  of  the  Wellesley  girls 
results  doubtless  from  the  fact  of  association.  A  lot  of  girls 
in  concert  will  do  what  as  separate  individuals  they  wouldn’t 
do.  Nevertheless,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  college  girls 
are  different ;  not  less  women  than  other  girls — more  so, 
maybe — but  women  developed  on  different  lines  to  different 
ends. 

Excuse  further  disclosure  on  this  subject  until  there  is 
time  for  further  meditation  on  it.  And  meanwhile  please 
somebody  capitalize  the  shirt-waist  strike  and  maintain  it  as  a 
permanent  industry  of  great  value  for  its  by-products.  E.  S.  M. 


C#t$7c-n  /■ 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

don’t  go,  jack — -it’s  early.” 
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Man  Was  Ever  Fickle 

KISSED  her.  Congress  was  assembled  and  was 


C  r, 


and  women  and  little 
A  throne  fell.  Cities 
were  changed  over 


passed  weighty  measures.  The  fate  of  a  hundred 
million  people  hung  in  the  balance  of  taxation. 

I  kissed  her  once  more. 

War  was  declared.  Men 
children  were  cut  to  pieces. 

(  \  were  burned.  Maps 

night. 

^  I  kissed  her.  She  put  her  head  on  my 
shoulder. 

A  mighty  earthquake  shook  the  earth  and  countless  houses 
tumbled  down,  carrying  their  human  freight.  One  philosophy 
was  succeeded  by  another.  The  whole  fabric  of  a  nation’s 
thought  was  changed  in  a  sudden  silent  revolution. 

I  kissed  her  and  we  said — nothing.  She  sighed  softly. 

The  air  was  conquered.  Wonderful  white-winged  appari¬ 
tions  moved  about  like  great  ghosts.  The  winds  blew  and  still 
they  held  their  course.  And  out  of  the  earth  blossomed  a  new 
growth,  insuring  for  millions  of  years  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
man. 

I  kissed  her.  “Dearest,”  I  whispered,  “do  you  really 
love  me?  ” 

The  energy  of  heat  was  re-discovered,  and  forever  and 
forever,  in  a  vast  alternating  current,  a  resistless  force  was 
brought  within  reach  of  the  uplift  of  an  infant’s  finger.  And, 
meanwhile,  telepathy  from  earth's  end  to  earth’s  end  became 
a  commonplace. 

I  kissed  her.  “Why  not?”  she  replied.  “And  you?” 

The  solar  system  shifted.  The  planets  changed  their 
courses.  Mars  revealed  its  secret.  And  all  the  infinite 
host  of  heaven  shone  in  new  and  wonderful  relations. 

Then,  in  silent  wonder,  I  paused  for  an  instant.  I  had 
forgotten. 

And  she  said  : 

“  What  can  have  happened  that  you  do  not  love  me  any 


When  It  All  Started 

VV7HEN  Adam  met  Eve  he  was  bashful  and  shy, 

’  '  And  he  stammered  and  blushed  every  time  she  came  nigh. 
Till  at  last  he  grew  bold  and  began  to  pay  court 
(You  may  put  all  your  trust  in  this  faithful  report). 

And  he  murmured  to  her  on  an  evening  serene  : 

“You’re  the  prettiest  girl  that  I  ever  have  seen  ” — 

And  that’s  how  that  started. 

When  Eve,  with  a  beautiful  blush  on  her  face, 

Yielded  shyly  and  sw'eetly  to  Adam’s  embrace, 

And  put  up  her  red  lips  for  the  true  lovers’  pact 
(You  may  set  all  this  down  as  an  absolute  fact), 

She  inquired,  while  he  breathed  the  fond  names  on  his  list : 
“  Have  you  said  that  to  all  of  the  girls  you  have  kissed?  ” 
And  that’s  how  that  started. 

When  Adam  asked  Eve  if  she  would  be  his  bride, 

She  looked  up  and  looked  down,  and  she  sighed  and  she  sighed. 
And  she  let  him  take  hold  of  her  lilj'-white  hand 
(This  is  history  now,  as  you  must  understand), 

Then  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  dulcetly  low  : 

“  I  must  take  time  to  think.  '  ’Tis  so  sudden,  you  know.” 
And  that’s  how  that  started. 

When  they  had  been  married  a  few  years  or  so, 

Then  Adam  told  Eve  :  “  We’re  invited  to  go 

To  a  dinner  and  dance  with  some  friends  down  in  Nod.” 

(This  is  truly  authentic,  although  it  sounds  odd.) 

Eve  replied  with  a  sad  and  a  sorrowful  air : 

“  I  can’t  go.  Don’t  you  see  I  have  nothing  to  wear?  ” 

And  that’s  how  that  started. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


What  Life  Knows 


(A  Partial  Appreciation ) 


THAT  independence  is  the  price  of  existence. 

That  the  theatre  trust  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

That  a  joke  is  a  joke  for  a’  that. 

That  an  action  for  libel  is  not  a  verdict  for  damages. 

That  variety  is  the  spice  of  Life. 

That  the  United  States  customs  system  is  a  tough  custom. 
That  divorce  frees  a  multitude  of  sinners. 

“  That  a  speculator  on  the  sidewalk  means  a  crooked  man¬ 
ager  inside.” 

That  Jest  brings  home  facts  when  Reason  returns  empty- 
handed. 

That  Life  is  the  bell  weather  of  the  humorist  flock. 


A  Rank  Offender 


SOME  one  ought  to  get  out  an  injunction  against  the  word 
“  classy  ”  to  restrain  its  use.  This  horrible  word  is  now 
being  employed  to  describe  almost  everything  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worth  while.  A  girl  is  “classy”  and  so  is  a 
motor  car,  likewise  a  play  at  billiards  and  a  soup. 

No  more  reprehensible  word  was  ever  forcibly  introduced 
into  a  language.  It  ought  to  be  taken  out  and  clubbed  to 
death. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Elect  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure. 


THE  MERMAID  AND  HER  VALENTINE 
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v —  OlfloCu£^_, 


OFFICIAL  WASHINGTON  IN  1912 
ladies'  doubles  at  chevy  chase 


f 


Our  Secret 

Dear  Life  : 

Being  an  “  Old  Faithful  ”  of  yours,  I 
have,  of  course,  noted  your  repeated 
insertion  of  late :  “  Life  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  only  free  and  independent 
journal  in  America.”  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  the  name  of  the  other? 

Very  sincerely, 

M.  J.  Ayers. 

Manhattan,  January  18,  1910. 

Hush!  That’s  the  secret  of  our  life. 

A  Good  Suggestion 

Dear  Life  : 

You  ought  to  send  a  framed  copy  of 
your  vivisection  picture  in  this  week’s 
issue  to  each  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
family,  and  to  each  two-legged  brute  at 
the  institution,  if  such  things  go  on 
there.  Yours  very  truly, 

O.  F.  von  Arnim. 

January  18,  1910. 


BULLS  and  bears  make  the  most  noise 
in  Wall  Street,  but  the  lambs  keep 
the  thoroughfare  on  the  financial  map. 


An  Amusing  Bishop 

WHEN  a  clergyman  quotes  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  defense  of  vivisection  he 
contributes,  inevitably,  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations.  We  take  from  the  Journal  of 
Zoophily : 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  little 
unfair  that  people  should  only  half  quote 
our  Lord’s  teaching.  He  did  say,  indi¬ 
cating  the  tenderness  of  God’s  personal 
and  individual  concern  for  all  created 
things,  “  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for 
a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not 
fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.” 
But  he  added,  “  Fear  ye  not,  therefore  ; 
ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar¬ 
rows.” — William  Croswell  Doane,  Bishop 
House,  Albany. 

Certainly.  And  the  healthy  father  of 
a  family  is  of  more  value  than  many 
hopeless  invalids. 

Does  our  benevolent  Bishop  advocate 
the  vivisection  of  hopeless  invalids? 


BRIGGS  :  Have  you  ever  met  a  woman 
that  you  really  understood? 

Griggs:  No.  Just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  understanding  her  my  money 
gave  out. 


LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  LOCKSMITHS 


1">'V 
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Cost  of  Living 


OST  of  living  has  been  generally  considered  a 
mere  catch  phrase  for  the  use  of  the  slag 
stirrers  and  pig  iron  workers  in  raising  wage 
scales,  to  get  the  preamble  of  the  Socialists’ 
platforms  well  under  way,  and  to  furnish  the 
statisticians  and  political  economists  something 
to  figure  on  between  visible  crop  supplies. 

The  trend  of  recent  events,  however,  has 
demonstrated  that  cost  of  living  is  not  merely 
a  glib  bogie  phrase  to  be  hurled  and  thundered 
by  the  wild  insurgents  of  the  Platte  region,  but 
is  the  sternest  and  barest  reality. 

By  the  use  of  the  deadly  parallel  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  how  Mr.  Cost  o’  Living  has  ob¬ 
truded  since  the  days  of  our  fathers  : 


NOW 

THEN 

Pianola,  with  rolls 

Aurora  music  box. 

punched  for  Wag- 

rendering  “  Annie 

nerian  thunder- 

Rooney  ”  . 

$15.00 

music,  Strauss 

waltz-reveries,  etc. 

$750.00 

4-cylinder,  30-h.  p., 

Old  Dobbin,  buck- 

sliding  gear  trans- 

board,  harness,  etc. 

125.00 

mission  touring 

car  . 

1,250.00 

Quarter  sawed. 

“  Pearls  of  Precious 

oaken  sectional 

Promise,”  on  top 

bookcases  from 

of  kitchen  safe .... 

2.50 

Grand  Rapids, 

with  Hall  Caine, 

McCutcheon,  Me- 

Grath  &  Co.,  in 

red  silk  and  gilt 

tops  . 

800.00 

Original  of  Gib- 

Embroidered  wall 

son’s  “Lady  0’ 

text,  “  Kindness 

Dreams  ”  . 

150.00 

Makes  Friends”... 

•So 

Cuban  perfect  0, 

Wheeling  stogie.... 

.01 

hand  made . 

•So 

Clark's  Tour,  Ri- 

Trip  to  State  Horti- 

viera,  Nile,  Holy 

cultural  Associa- 

Land,  etc . 

$650.00 

tion,  including  red 
lemonade,  peanuts, 

etc . 

$9.00 

Commander  Peary’s 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  500 

story,  per  word.  . 

1.20 

words  . 

1.20 

Appendicitis,  opera- 

Cramp  colic  remedies 

■75 

tion,  nurses . 

750.00 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  if  this  much-discussed  gentleman 
continues  to  remain  among  us  we  will  soon  be  the  happiest, 
giddiest,  speediest,  broadest  people  on  earth. 

Cost  o’  Living,  here’s  to  you,  olu  bogie!  May  you  ever 
and  ever  be  with  us. 

Mayors  Trying  to  Be  Good 

Mayor-elect  Fitzgerald’s  first  appointments  are  in  the  line  of 
economy.  He  says  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  saving  to  the  city  through¬ 
out  City  Hall  it  should  begin  in  the  Mayor's  office.  Thus  he  cuts 
the  salaries  of  his  private  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  chief  clerk, 
chief  stenographer  and  license  clerk. — Boston  paper. 

THERE  seems  to  be  something  like  an  epidemic  of  virtue 
among  the  new  mayors.  The  new  mayor  of  Pittsburg, 
a  boss  and  the  son  of  a  boss,  is  described  in  columns-long 
pieces  as  making  an  extreme  effort  to  give  Pittsburg  excellent 
government  while  at  the  same  time  he  maintains  an  efficient 
political  machine.  Since  Mayor  Gaynor  took  office  the  path 
of  virtue  has  been  geographically  identified  with  a  line  start¬ 
ing  at  the  mayor’s  house  in  Brooklyn  and  running  to  the  City 
Hall  in  Manhattan.  His  words  have  been  exemplary,  his  ap¬ 
pointments  have  varied  from  fair  to  good,  he  has  put  Tam¬ 
many  on  a  strict  reducing  diet  and  exerted  himself  to  make 
gentle  mc-n  of  the  police. 

Now  if  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  undertakes  to  be  good  and 
Mayor  Gaynor  keeps  on  being  good,  and  that  Pittsburg  execu¬ 
tive  does  not  get  tired  of  works  of  grace,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  seeing  it  accepted  as  a  new  rule  in  American  poli¬ 
tics,  “  In  municipal  elections  vote  for  the  worst  reviled  can¬ 
didate.” 

But  maybe  that  new  mayor  in  San  Francisco,  whose 
election  was  so  much  lamented  in  the  papers,  is  making  bad 
and  will  retard  tlffe  New  Rule.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe 
the  Americans  who  live  in  cities  are  developing  a  real  taste 
for  decent  government,  so  that  (except,  of  course,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia)  it  is  not  going  to  be  safe  to  give  them  rotten  munici¬ 
pal  government  much  more. 

Reassuring 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  has  said  that  Secretary  Ballinger  is  a 
truly  good  man  and  Secretary.  The  question  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  some  minds  whether  Mr.  Ballinger  has  always  been 
good  or  has  become  so  through  the  efforts  of  Dismissed  For¬ 
ester  Pinchot,  Discharged  Watchdog 
Glavis,  Collier’s  Weekly  and  other  reform¬ 
atory  influences.  Pending  settlement  of 
the  question  it  is  reassuring  to  mark  a 
disposition  in  the  influences  to  stay  on 
their  job. 

Discovered  at  Last 

HE  LITTLE  BOY :  Mamma,  who  is 
Miss  Columbia? 

The  Mother:  Uncle  Sam’s  affinity. 


T 


WELL  RAISED 

“  I  WANT  YOU  LITTLE  DEVILS  TO  UNDERSTAND  THAT  SO  LONG  AS  l'M  PAID 
TO  RAISE  HOB  l'M  GOING  TO  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  RAISED  PROPERLY.  FIRST  CLASS  IN 
PRACTICAL  JOKES  STAND  UP.” 


IT  is  eminently  fitting  that  an  illogical 
thing  like  Christian  Science  should 
have  been  started  by  a  woman. 
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Patrick’s  Obstinacy  Approved 

THE  obstinacy  of  Albert  T.  Patrick  in  refusing  to  con¬ 
cur  with  the  jury  that  found  him  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  old  Mr.  Rice  is  getting  considerable  new  support. 

Colonel  William  C.  Church,  who  was  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  that  indicted  Patrick,  has  issued  a  statement 
that  he  believes  Patrick  to  have  been  unjustly  convicted, 
*'v-s  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  indicted  if 

the  District  Attorney  had  not  bully-ragged  the 
grand  jury. 

This  statement  ought  to  please  Patrick.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death  and  Governor  Hughes 
commuted  his  sentence  to  life  imprisonment 
on  the  ground,  virtually,  that  the  justice  of 
his  conviction  was  so  doubtful  that  it  might 
come  to  be  a  source  of  mortification  to 
the  State  to  have  executed  him.  Patrick 
took  the  position  that  the  State  had 
done  wrong  in  convicting  him,  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  it,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  executing  an  innocent  man.  So 
he  was  for  carrying  out  the  original 
sentence,  but  the  Governor  disobliged 
him.  It  looks  a  good  deal  as  though 
the  Governor’s  action  had  spared  us 
some  future  blushes. 


ORSON 

i_OWELL 


“Just  Wait  Till  After  Easter.  I’ll  Fix  You” 
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Popular  Birthdays 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEN 
Born  February  II,  1836 

Clergymen  in  all  ages  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  authorship,  but  not  all  have  been 
successful.  You  are  the  happy  exception. 
Your  books  are  all  creditable  and  your  atti¬ 
tude  toward  your  fellow  men  highly  hon¬ 
orable. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  attainment 
of  another  birthday  and  trust  that  you  will 
long  be  among  us. 

BARONESS  BETTINA  VON  HUTTEN 
Born  February  14,  1874 

To  this  lady  the  Valentine  fairies  have 
been  undoubtedly  good.  They  gave  her 
agreeable  gifts,  to  be  exercised  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  mankind.  We  congratulate  them 
upon  their  discernment. 

Madam,  our  felicitations! 


ELIHU  ROOT 
Bom  February  15,  1845 

The  Republican  party  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  its  adherents.  You,  sir, 
stand  high  among  the  highest  of  these. 
Possessed  of  rare  abilities  reinforced  by 
political  courage  and  developed  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  you  have  carried  off 
many  enviable  honors. 

Our  compliments  ! 


PETER  STENGER  GROSSCUP 
Born  February  15,  1852 

Our  pre-eminent  judges  may  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hand.  Judge 
Grosscup  is  one  of  these.  His  decisions 
hav.e  been  notable  and  his  independent  atti¬ 
tude  commendable.  And  he  has  had  in  the 
past  many  difficult  and  intricate  cases. 

Your  Honor,  here’s  a  health  and  long 
life! 

HENRY  WATTERSON 
Born  February  16,  1840 

Some  men  are  citizens  of  a  world  ;  others  are  citizens  of 
a  country;  and  still  others  arc  honored  in  Kentucky.  To  be 
all  three  of  these  is  the  lot  of  Colonel  Wat- 
terson. 

Sir.  we  raise  a  high  glass  to  you.  Your 
endearing  personality  is  ever  fresh  in  our 
hearts.  We  greet  you  as  comrade  and  we 
know  you  as  friend.  Over  the  waste  places 
of  life  we  hail  you  as  one  mighty  in  his 
day  and  generation.  Your  courage  is  per¬ 
ennial,  your  sense  is  unerring  and  your 
charm  is  abiding.  Sir,  you  are  a  man. 

God  bless  you ! 


GEORGE  BRITTON  McCLELLAN  HARVEY 
Born  February  16,  1864 

It  is  never  safe  to  approach  a  celebrity 
from  one  standpoint.  Only  by  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  many-sidedness  may  we  hope 
to  arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  idea 
of  him.  In  the  short  space  reserved  to 
us,  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  Colonel 
Harvey  justice.  This  must  be  reserved  for 
some  future  historian 

Colonel  Harvey,  in  this  brief  reflection 
upon  your  many  virtues  words  fail  us.  We 
can  only  wish  you  Godspeed  and  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  your  youth  and  energy. 


that’s  NOT  THE  KIND  I  WANT  YOU  TO  HAVE.” 


Winter 

WINTER  is  the  time  when  men  wear  concealed  chamois 
armor  and  proudly  go  to  their  offices  without  an  over¬ 
coat. 

The  only  trouble  with  winter  is  that  it  isn’t  summer. 

If  it  weren’t  for  winter  the  coal  barons  might  have  to  live 
in  a  coal  bin  instead  of  a  castle. 

Winter  in  New  York  is  the  period  when  everybody  buys 
skates  and  then  puts  them  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  attic 
trunk. 

One  winter  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  resolved  to  enjoy 
each  stage  of  a  Turkish  bath  in  a  different  city.  He  began  in 
Palm  Beach  and  was  found  dead  on  Boston  Common. 

Snow  is  the  delight  of  children,  the  longed-for  commodity 
of  the  city  tramp  out  of  work  and  the  bete  blanc  of  the  street 
cleaning  commissioner. 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  an  open  fire  in  winter?  And 
what  do  you  suppose  dear  papa  is  thinking  about  as,  chin  in 
hand,  and  surrounded  by  his  little  flock,  he  gazes  moodily  into 
the  rosy  depths  of  the  embers?  Answer  A,  Subsection  B: 
“  Hickory  has  gone  up  to  $20  a  cord.” 

More  dreadful  than  the  malediction  of  an  Irish  washlady 
is  the  feeling  of  a  cold  steam  pipe. 

If  you  have  any  crumbs  to  spare  remember  that  Johnny 
Sparrow  has  no  weekly  commutation  tickets  at  the  quick- 
lunch  restaurant. 

Another  trouble  with  winter  is  that  there  are  so  few 
rhymes  for  it.  Hence  this  prose.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Spring,  summer,  winter  and  fall : 

What  would  we  do  without  them  all  ? 

B.  D.  Vincent. 


Word  to  the  Foolish 

SEE  a  pin  and  pick  it  up  ;  you  are  liable  to  get  docked  for 
being  late  at  the  office,  arrested  for  blocking  the  side¬ 
walk,  infected  with  the  germs  of  some  disease  and  accused 
of  being  stingy  or,  at  least,  of  having  little  to  do. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  SPAIN 

GO  SLOW,  BROTHER.  IT  HARMS  YOU  MORE  THAN  IT  DOES  HIM 
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The  Inventor  of  the  Sport 

TELL  me,  0  Cow,  with  tranquil  air. 
Feeding  in  pastures  green, 

Why  is  that  yon  always  wear 
An  attitude  serene? 

No  indigestion  mars  thy  dreams, 

No  cramps  provoke  thy  cries. 

“  It  is,”  the  knowing  Cow  replied, 

“  Because  I  Fletcherize.” 


A  British  Knight  Gone  Wrong 

OW  we  understand  why 
in  London,  where  it 
failed,  Sir  Arthur  W. 
Pinero’s  “  Mid-Chan¬ 
nel  ”  was  dubbed  “  Mid- 
Gutter.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  Ethel 
Barrymore’s  personal 
popularity  can  give 
American  success  to  as  unpleasant  a  col¬ 
lection  of  persons  as  a  polite  author  ever 
gathered  under  one  dramatic  roof.  We 
have  the  star  slouching  about  the  stage 
as  a  middle-class  heroine,  not  attractive 
in  speech,  conduct  or  character;  Mr. 
Charles  Dalton  as  a  brutal  husband  and 
brutal  lover;  Mr.  Reeves  Smith  as  a 
combination  of  prosy  family  friend  and 
dramatic  chorus  loaded  with  long 
speeches;  Mr.  Eric  Mat’urin,  in  the 
guise  of  a  youthful  fascinator,  but  about 
as  arrant  a  cad  as  has  been  seen  on  our 
stage  for  a  long  time  ;  Marianne  Thurber 
vs  an  offensive  lady's  maid,  and  others 
of  Mr.  Frohman’s  company  in  colorless 
minor  parts.  To  add  to  the  selectness  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  though  it  were  not 
made  sufficiently  plain  by  his  types,  the 
author  emphasizes  his  text  with  a  super- 
profusion  of  “hells”  and  “damns”  re 
gardless  of  the  speaker’s  sex.  The  play 
is  emphatically  not  for  the  young  person. 

But  its  unpleasantness  in  theme  and 
speech  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to 
“Mid-Channel”  as  its  prosiness.  To 
Pinero  admirers  it  may  seem  sacrilege 
to  suggest  the  use  of  the  blue  pencil  on 
one  of  his  sacred  screeds,  but  judging 
by  the  redundancy  of  the  speeches  in  this 
piece  the  author  of  delightful  “Trelaw- 
ney,”  “The  Amazons”  and  “  Quex  ” 
has  reached  the  age  of  garrulity.  The 
metaphor  which  gives  the  play  its  title, 
a  reef  half  way  between  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  which  is  always  boisterous, 
although  there  is  smooth  water  before 
and  behind  it  and  which  has  its  coun¬ 


DID  YOU  GET  A  VALENTINE? 

ALL  THE  WORLD’S  A  ZOO, 

WHICH  ONE  OF  THEM  IS  YOU? 


terpart  in  the  lives  of  married  persons, 
is  reiterated  to  the  point  of  weariness. 

The  acting  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton  was  better,  far  better,  than  the  ma¬ 
terial  entrusted  to  them  deserved.  Ethel 
Barrymore  was  given  a  role  a  little  too 
heavy  for  abilities  which  are  at  their  best 
in  light  comedy.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Eric  Maturin  as  the  love-target  of  the 
play  suggests  a  query  as  to  where  Mr 
Frohman  gets  his  ideals  of  masculine  at¬ 
tractiveness  in  looks,  manner  and  car¬ 
riage.  And  if  Mr.  Frohman  will  take 
some  of  the  members  of  this  company 
who  are  aping  London  intonations  in 
their  diction  down  to  “  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,”  where  English 
is  spoken  by  an  entirely  English  com¬ 
pany,  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  audi¬ 
ences  who  wish  to  understand  what  is 
being  said  on  the  stage.  Of  course,  this 


does  not  refer  to  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton,  whose  speech  is  perfectly  clean-cut 
“  Mid-Channel  ”  was  not  liked  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  its  types  were  understood. 
It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  theory  on 
which  any  one  could  think  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  like  it. 

fee?® 

^  HAKESPEARE  gets  his 
second  turn  at  the  New 
Theatre  in  a  charming 
setting  of  “Twelfth 
Night.”  The  manage¬ 
ment  made  no  mistake  in 
choosing  at  this  stage  of 
the  theatre’s  career  a 
comedy  which  is  rich  in 
roles  easily  made  effect¬ 
ive.  The  leading  parts  of 
Vinln  and  Malvolio  in  the  hands  of 
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Miss  Annie  Russell  and  Mr.  Oswald 
Yorke  suffered  sadly  by  comparisons  too 
easy  to  be  made  and  by  their  evident 
unsuitability  for  the  roles,  but  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  play  was  made  so  de¬ 
lightful  and  the  other  parts  were  cast 
with  so  much  better  judgment  that  in  its 
entirety  the  performance  was  as  satis¬ 
factory  an  accomplishment,  all  things 
considered,  as  anything  yet  done  at  the 
New  Theatre.  It  was  not  by  any  means 
a  great  presentation  of  the  play,  but  it 
was  well  rounded,  and  no  exception  can 
be  taken  to  the  low  comedy  scenes  in 
which  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  abounds.  Mr. 
Calvert  as  Sir  Toby,  Mr.  Gottschalk  ag 
Sir  Andrew,  Miss  Busley  as  Maria  and 
Mr.  Wendell  as  Feste,  preserved  all  the 
old  fun  and  added  a  new  zest  which 
gained  „  more  spontaneous  and  hearty 
laughter  than-  has  before  waked  the 
echoes  of  the  big’atKljtorium.  Mr.  Lang 
read  well  and  looked  well  as  Orsino,  and 
as  the  reading  and  looking  are  all  there 
is  to  the  part,  he  was  effective.  All  of 
the  minor  roles  were  well  filled  and  the 
company  is  rapidly  improving  in  its  de¬ 
livery,  or  is  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  acoustic  requirements  of  the 
house. 

In  its  presentation  of  “  Twelfth 
Night  ”  the  New  Theatre  is  in  both 
matter  and  manner  getting  closer  than 
hitherto  to  what  is  expected  of 
it  by  the  public. 


Suggested  Posters 


F  lightness  in  writing  and  act¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Maugham’s  “  Mrs. 

Dot,”  with  Billie  Burke  in  the 
\  :rJf)  title  part,  comes  pretty  near 
tJ  AY  being  that  quality  raised  to 
the  nth  power.  Both  play  and  perform¬ 
ance  are  the  whipped  cream  of  comedy. 
The  plot  of  the  piece,  dealing  with  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  rich  young  widow  to 
secure  the  young  man  of  her  choice  for 
a  husband,  has  to  be  spread  very  thin  to 
cover  even  the  three  short  acts  which 
fill  a  theatrical  evening  scantily  in  point 
of  time.  But  it  is  done  expertly  and  is 
more  satisfying  than  worse  construction 
and  wit  of  a  worse  quality  in  larger 
quantity. 

Billie  Burke  is,  as  always,  charming 
in  personality,  and  both  intelligent  and 
fascinating  in  her  strictly  legitimate  com¬ 
edy.  She  has  her  powers  very  well  un¬ 
der  command  and  is  deft  in  making  her 
features  convey  exactly  the  meaning  she 
intends  and  in  just  the  degree  needed. 
This,  is  a  refinement  above  grimacing 
and,  of  course,  loses  nothing  in  that  its 
possessor  is  both  pretty  and  vivacious. 
Mr.  Fred  Kerr  is  an  actor  better  known 
in  England  than  in  America,  which  is 
America’s  misfortune.  In  this  play  he 


is  an  elderly  man  of  the  world  who  has 
retained  his  youthful  sense  of  humor,  and 
is  Mrs.  Dot’s  ally  and  abettor  in  her 
schemes.  He  plays  the  part  with  a  finish 
delightful  to  behold  and  a  diction  equally 
delightful  to  hear.  Our  managers  should 
not  let  him  escape  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  The  juvenile  parts  are  pleasantly 
acted  by  Mr.  Julian  L’Estrange  and  Mr. 
Basil  Hallam,  and  Kate  Meek  gives  the 
impression  that  as  Mrs.  Dot's  aged 
chaperon,  she  is  very  important  to  the 
plot,  although  as  a  fact  she  has  only  one 
or  two  speeches. 

“  Mrs.  Dot  ”  won’t  let  you  go  to  sleep 
while  you  are  in  the  theatre  and  won’t 
keep  you  awake  after  you  get  home. 

'  ERY  many  persons  be¬ 
lieve  that  experi¬ 
menting  in  spiritual¬ 
ism  and  other  spooky 
investigations  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  those  who 
indulge  in  the  sport 
“dotty,”  or  “dippy,”  or 
whatever  the  condition  is  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  these  slang  terms  better  than 
by  the  more  serious  ones  of  the  brain 


specialists.  Certainly  the  conduct  of  the 
characters  pictured  by  Cora  Maynard  in 
“The  Watcher  ”  goes  to  confirm  the  be¬ 
lief.  At  crucial  moments  the  survivors 
in  the  Kent  family  would  gaze  out  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience  and  converse 
with  the  spirit  of  their  departed  mother, 
which  seemed  to  be  floating  about  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Comedy  Theatre.  This 
does  not  seem  respectful  treatment  of  a 
play  evidently  meant  to  be  taken  serious¬ 
ly,  but  the  stage  exploitation  of  cred¬ 
ulous  beliefs  and  isms  is  growing  tire¬ 
some.  When  it  becomes  almost  laugh¬ 
able  in  the  things  it  makes  actors  do 
seriously  it  certainly  doesn't  inspire  re¬ 
spect.  In  other  ways,  “The  Watcher” 
is  not  a  play  of  sufficient  dramatic  value 
to  excuse  it  for  the  “mother”  manifes¬ 
tations. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Bergen,  Mr.  John  Emer- 
~on,  Percy  Haswell  and  Cathrine  Coun- 
tiss  acted  their  parts  better  than  “  The 
Watcher”  deserved.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  “  Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  Excellent  rendering. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  The  funniest  of 
funny  farces 

Bclasco — “Just  a  Wife,”  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Walter.  Notice  later. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Farce  with 
laughter  without  limit. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Mu¬ 
sical  farce  in  its  most  elaborate  form. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Comic 
opera  with  very  tuneful  score  and  interesting 
book. 

Comedy — “  The  Watcher.”  See  above. 

Criterion — “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Sketchy 
comedy  written  and  for  the  most  part  acted 
by  Mr.  Francis  Wilson. 

Daly’s— Maxine  Elliott  in  “  The  Inferior 
Sex.”  Pleasant  little  comedy  agreeably 
acted. 

Empire  —  -  Ethel  Barrymore  in  Pinero’s 
“  Mid-Channel.”  See  above. 

Garrick — -Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “Your 
Humble  Servant.”  Mr.  Skinner’s  delightful 
art  at  its  cheeriest. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Messrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Stone  as  the  comedians  in  mu¬ 
sical  farce. 

Hackett  —  Mr.  John  Mason  in  “None  So 
Blind.”  Notice  later. 

Herald  Square — “  Old  Dutch.”  Mr.  Lew 
Fields  and  Miss  Ada  Lewis  distributing  fun 
to  the  accompaniment  of  tuneful  music. 

Hippodrome — The  “  big  show  ”  with  its 
glittering  ballet  and  spectacle. 

Hudson — Mr.  William  Collier  in  “  A  Lucky 
Star.”  Light  comedy  with  Mr.  Collier  as 
practically  the  entire  attraction. 

Lyceum  —  Miss  Billie  Burke  in  Mr. 
Maugham’s  “  Mrs.  Dot.”  See  above. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  The  late  Clyde  Fitch’s 
strongest  play. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — -“The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Interesting  drama  and 
the  finished  acting  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson 
and  his  London  company. 

Nc7v  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Savoy  —  Mr.  Frank  Keenan  in  “The 
Heights.”  Notice  later. 

Stuyvesant  —  “  The  Lily.”  The  dramatic 
side  of  French  family  life  well  expounded. 

Wallack’s — Mr.  H.  B.  Warner  in  “  Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine.”  Exciting  and  well-pre¬ 
sented  melodrama. 


In  Darkst 


ka 
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The  Metamorphosis  of  Love 

S  there  a  speech  so  asinine 

As  “  Let  me  be  your  valentine?  ” 

One  sees  this  very  silly  phrase 
Even  in  these  enlightened  days. 

I’d  rather  be  a  cocakatoo, 

A  rat,  a  cow,  a  kangaroo, 

A  bird,  a  cow,  a  porcupine, 

Than  be  a  maiden's  valentine! 

If  you  for  just  a  moment  think 
Of  being,  say,  a  Cupid  pink, 

A  bow  of  ribbon,  filmy  lace, 

Which,  as  a  rule,  these  fancies  grace, 

And,  worst  of  all,  to  be  that  crime, 

A  bit  of  maudlin  loving  rhyme  ! 

Now  where  in  goodness’  name’s  the  bliss 
Of  such  a  metamorphosis? 

La  Touche  Hancock. 

A  Modern  Dilemma 

ADVANCES  have  been  made  in  everything  except  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  formula  for  proposing.  Soon  we  shall 
all  be  flying,  and  know  all  the  germs  by  name,  so  that  when 
we  call  them  they  will  come  and  feed  out  of  the  hand. 

But  to  find  any  new  words  to  tell  a  very  old  story  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  an  impossibility. 

It  would  not  matter  much,  possibly,  if  young  girls  were 
not  so  keenly  alive  to  the  situation.  But 
they  read  all  the  latest  novels  and  they  are 
pretty  likely  to  know  what  is  coming. 

What  is  the  use  of  strolling  into  the  con¬ 
servatory  under  a  potted  palm  and  starting  to 
hold  her  fluttering  hand  in  yours,  to  the  tune 
of  the  “  Merry  Widow  Waltz,”  when  the 
whole  thing  is  down  in  one  of  Chambers’ 
books  ? 

Then,  again,  the  vocabulary  is  limited. 

You  can’t  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you  in  many  more  ways  than 
the  following : 

“  Darling,  I  love  you.” 

“Will  you  be  mine?” 

“  Say  yes.” 

“Only  tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  another.” 

You  can,  should  you  think  best,  throw  yourself  frankly  on 
the  mercy  of  the  girl,  and  announce  beforehand  the  author  in 
whose  language  you  intend  to  propose.  If  she  is  a  sweet  girl 
graduate  and  has  been  studying  Kant  and  Spenser,  you  can 
say : 

“  Darling,  I  feel  within  me  the  stern  voice  of  the  cata- 
gorical  imperative.  Will  you  be  my  phenomena  of  existence? 
Can  I  walk  with  you  intuitively  as  well  as  imperially?  ” 

Or  you  can  tempt  her  with  a  rendition  a  la  Jacobs’  sea 
stories  : 

“  Darling,  I  have  laid  to  in  the  offing  long  enough.  Shall 
we  henceforth  sail  together  with  a  light  ten-knot  breeze  over 
the  quarter  into  the  Southern  Ocean  while 
you  take  your  trick  at  the  wheel?  Oh,  say 
that  henceforth  I  can  be  your  first  mate  !  ” 

Or,  in  the  language  of  Lloyd  Osborne’s  auto 
tales : 

Darling!  Henceforth  may  our  engines  beat 
as  one.  You  shall  be  my  carbureter,  and  I 
will  be  your  differential.  No  limousine  shall 
part  us  if  you  will  only  explode  the  word,  and 


I  promise  you  that  for  life  I  will  be  muffled  down.” 

Henry  James  is,  perhaps,  too  common  : 

“  Darling — that  is  to  say  dearest — something 
subtle,  intuitive,  evanescent,  tells  me  that  you — 
may  I,  indefinably  yet  unutterably,  be  permitted 
to - ” 

But  these,  after  all,  only  show  to  what  straits 
lovers  may  be  driven.  We  await  some  hitherto 
unknown  genius  who  will  invent  new  terms — 
some  one  who  can  give  us  the  cue  really  to 
mystify,  surprise  and  to  charm  the  sophisticated 
this  blase  to-day. 


Similes  for  Suitors 


( Dedicated  to  those  who  zvish  to  give  adequate  expression  to 
their  sentiments) 

IN  your  presence  my  heart  beats  as  lively  as  the  bass  drum¬ 
mer  in  a  circus  band. 

Your  hair  gleans  in  the  sunlight  like  the  upturned  bottom 
of  a  copper  kettle. 

Your  lips  are  as  red  as  the  printing  on  a  circus  poster. 
Your  voice  is  as  soft  as  the  step  of  a  burglar. 

Your  teeth  are  whiter  than  newly  placed  marble  tomb¬ 
stones. 

Your  words  are  more  winning  than  those  of  a  patent 
medicine  advertisement. 

You  are  dearer  to  me  than  an  afternoon  off  when  the 


home  team  wins. 


Vance  C.  Criss. 


My  System 


I  TRY  to  teach  Aurelia 
The  Art  of  Song. 

To  mark  each  cadence  rightly 
I  kiss  her — quite  politely — 

And  Art  is  long. 

My  system  is  a  clever  thing, 

But  she  will  never  learn  to  sing. 

I  try  to  teach  Aurelia 
The  stars  to  call. 

To  mark  each  one  exactly 
I  kiss  her — quite  abstractly — 

I’ve  named  them  all. 

My  system  is  correct,  but  she 
Will  never  learn  astronomy. 


I  wonder  what  Aurelia 

Has  learned  from  me. 

I’ve  lately  felt  a  knowledge 
I  didn’t  get  in  college 

With  my  degree, 

And  sometimes  have  the  startling  thought : 
Is  this  a  case  of  teacher  taught? 

D.  K.  Stevens. 


IRST  ENGLISHWOMAN:  You  were 
away  from  home  all  last  month,  weren’t 

you? 

Second  Englishwoman:  Yes. 

First  Englishwoman  :  Sanitarium,  Winter 
Resort  or  Prison? 
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The  Horse:  oh,  they  make  me  tired! 


Sanctum  Talks 


[ S  this  Life?  ” 

“  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Belmont, 
I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you.  Be 
seated.” 

“  Thanks.  I  have  come  in  to  set 
you  right  on  a  very  vital  is¬ 
sue.” 

“  Good  !  I  have  been  set 
right  on  all  the  vital  issues 
that  have  come  up  since  I 
have  been  in  existence,  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  always  a 
great  pleasure.  Pro¬ 
ceed.” 

V  “  I  refer  to  woman.” 
v  “  My  stars !  I  admit 
anything  you  say.” 

“  I  knew  that  you 
would  have  to.  Don’t  you 
think  that  woman  is  superior 
to  man  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  why  should 
woman  not  vote?  ” 

“Just  because  she  is  superior  to  man.” 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out?  ” 

“  Quite  simply,  my  dear  Mrs.  Belmont.  The  higher  up  we 
get  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence,  the  fewer  votes  are 
cast.  For  example,  you  will  admit  that  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  is  the  highest  intellectual  center  in  the  country.” 

“  Oh,  certainly.” 

“  I  thought  you  would.  Well,  aren’t  fewer  votes  cast 
there  than  in  the  Fourth  Ward  of  New  York?  ” 

“What  does  that  prove?” 

“  Pardon  me  a  moment.  My  argument  is  strictly  logical, 
and  must  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  logic.  You  will 
admit,  I  presume,  that  some  men  are  superior  to  others.” 
“Alas!  yes.” 

"  Well,  the  experience  of  mankind  has  been  that  the  su¬ 
perior  men  cast  the  fewest  votes,  on  the  principle  I  have 
laid  down.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that 


IT  is  President  Taft’s  misfortune,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
popular  appreciation  of  his  gifts,  that  his  best  and  most 
valuable  work  makes  hard  reading,  while  his  least  successful 
efforts  make  lively  gossip,  susceptible  of  exciting  headlines. 
Take  the  Conservation  message :  Two  or  three  columns  in 
the  newspaper  of  close  thinking  on  a  practical  subject;  the 
kind  of  piece  that  the  average  searcher  after  political  knowl¬ 
edge  looks  at  in  the  morning  paper  and  defers  exploring  until 
he  has  leisure  later  in  the  day.  Later  in  the  day  he  is  tired, 
and  the  paper  gets  lost,  and  he  never  knows  except  by  hearsay 
what  are  the  details  of  the  President’s  conservation  plan. 

But  the  reader  had  time  to  read  the  letter  dismissing  Mr. 
Pinchot,  and  all  the  lively  discourse  of  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  about  the  Glavis-Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy. 
He  gets  a  clear  impression  that  somehow  Mr.  Taft  seems  to 
have  grouped  himself  with  the  wrong  crowd  in  the  matter  of 
conservation,  and  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  Mr.  Taft  is 
actually  trying  to  have  done. 

In  all  that  concerns  conservation  Mr.  Taft  with  excellent 
purposes  has  managed  to  line  up  with  the  wrong  people  and 
make  a  bad  popular  impression.  That  is  why  people  have  been 
saying  that  he  is  a  poor  politician. 

Probably  he  will  improve  in  that  respect.  His  speech  in 
reply  to  Senator  Tillman  at  the  Caraboa  dinner  was  admir¬ 
able,  the  sort  of  document  that  no  one  puts  off  reading. 


the  voting  power  should  lie  with  the  masses,  otherwise  known 
as  the  hoi  poiloi.  One  superior  man — admitting  such  a  per¬ 
son — has  only  one  vote.  But  one  inferior  man  may  have 
several.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  if  all  the 
women — who  are  superior  to  men — should  vote,  they  would 
be  depriving  the  masses  of  their  sacred  privileges.  You  see, 
it  is  a  case  of  consideration  for  the  masses.  Why  be  selfish? 

“  But,  we  are  serious  about  it.” 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Belmont,  why  be  serious  about  it?  Con¬ 
sider  society,  how  much  it  is  losing  by  the  time  you  are 
spending  in  the  regeneration  of  woman.  Is  that  unselfish  of 
you  ?  ’  ’ 

“What  would  you  suggest?” 

“  Almost  any  high  intellectual  amusement  but  that.  High 
inferences  at  bridge,  for  example.  Good  morning.” 

“Good  morning,  you  horrid  thing!” 

Wherein  Mr.  Taft  Has  Not  Been  Lucky 
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SOME  eight  or  ten  weeks  ago,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  yearly  du¬ 
ties,  this  department  had  occasion  to 
comment  upon  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chester¬ 
ton’s  new  and  very  interesting  critique 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw.  And  having 
done  so  it  not  unnaturally  dismissed  Mr. 
Chesterton  temporarily  from  its  thoughts 
and  turned  its  attention  to  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Imagine  then  its  incredulous,  not 
to  say  befuddled,  surprise,  when,  hap¬ 
pening  a  little  later  to  look  over  its 
shoulder,  it  found  two  still  newer  books 
by  Mr.  Chesterton  standing  in  line  and 
clamoring  for  instant  recognition !  The 
thing  smacked  of  the  uncanny.  How¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  simple 
explanation.  “  G.  K.  C.,”  who  has 
heretofore  appeared  as  an  annual  (we 
speak  in  terms  of  periodical  literature 
and  not  in  those  of  horticulture)  has  be¬ 
come  a  monthly. 

WE  frankly  confess  our  regret  at  the 
transformation  and  conceive  that 
our  loss  thereby  promises  to  be  a  double 
one.  On  the  one  hand  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
work,  at  its  perfected  best,  is  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  efficacious  mental  tonic ;  but 
we  may  not  with  good  results,  or  even 
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with  impunity,  too  frequently  repeat  the 
dose.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  able  to  so  greatly  increase 
his  output  and  yet  maintain  its  quality. 
Few  readers  of  the  Shaw  can  have 
failed  to  be  conscious  at  times  of  a 
careless  haste  and  of  a  lack  of  crisp¬ 
ness  never  before  apparent  in  its  au¬ 
thor's  work.  Yet  one  assumed  this  to 
be  due  to  some  temporary  and  personal 
stress  and,  since  there  are  critical  as 
well  as  social  niceties  of  behavior,  fore¬ 
bore  to  notice  it.  But  The  Ball  and  the 
Cross  is  far  more  frequently  careless  in 
construction  and  far  less  often  perfected 
by  loving  labor  carefully  concealed.  Like 
The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday,  it  is  an 
allegory,  veiled  in  boisterous  and  often 
hilarious  make-believe ;  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Faith  and  Scepticism,  in  the 
persons  of  a  Highland  Scotch  mystic 
and  a  Lowland  Scotch  atheist  whose  ef¬ 
forts  to  fight  a  duel  throw  all  England 
into  confusion,  are  both  directly  amusing 
and  obliquely  critical.  But  they  are  also 
hurriedly  inchoate. 

MR.  CHESTERTON’S  other  book, 
Tremendous  Trifles,  contains  thirty- 
nine  articles.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
coincidence  ;  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  an  all  the 
more  striking  one  because  the  selections 
from  the  author's  contributions  to  the 
London  Daily  News  here  gathered  up 
into  a  single  volume  serve  as  a  prac¬ 
ticable  and  by  no  means  tamely  con¬ 
sistent  summing  up  of  the  Chesterton- 
ian  propaganda.  The  separate  papers 
have  the  advantage  of  having  been  writ¬ 
ten,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  spon¬ 
taneous  mood  of  the  moment,  by  the 
particular  Gilbert  Chesterton  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  pen.  Now  the  mystic, 
now  the  dogmatist,  now  the  poet,  now 
the  partisan,  now  the  flippant  phrase- 
maker,  takes  the  floor  and  offers  his 
self-expressive  resolution  for  embodi¬ 
ment  in  the  articles  of  faith.  And, 
finally,  by  way  of  compromise,  all  are 
bound  up  together  in  a  deliciously  in¬ 
compatible  medley.  But  just  as  it  is 
difficult  to  read  the  original  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  seriatim  without  emerging 
somewhat  bewildered  between  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  egotism  of  man,  so  it  is  well  to 
take  Mr.  Chesterton’s  papers  a  few  at  a 
time,  making  due  allowance  for  their 
essential  discontinuity. 

IT  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  annonymous  author  and  alleged 
translator  of  the  so-called  Journal  of  a 
Recluse  did  not  either  select  for  his 
imaginary  journalist  a  retreat  with 
which  he  was  himself  familiar  or  else 


fortify  himself  with  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  region 
where  he  has  chosen  to  represent  that 
gentleman  as  located.  Even  in  reading 
fiction  one  likes  to  believe  ;  and  only  the 
constitutionality  cantankerous  will  act¬ 
ively  hunt  for  evidence  of  fraud  in  the 
vouched-for  personal  journal  of  a 
hermit ;  but  only  an  ignorance  equal  to 
the  writer’s  could  support  belief  in  face 
of  the  historical  misconceptions  and  in¬ 
accurate  absurdities  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  narrative.  George  Graham,  the 
supposed  journalist  and  autobiographer, 
was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gardener  who 
had  been  befriended  and  educated  by 
his  father's  employer;  had  been  the 
companion  of  the  latter’s  son  until  his 
death ;  and  had  then  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  on  the  snore  of 
Puget  Sound  in  1850.  So  far  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  adventures,  while  failing  to 
meet  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
lavish  enconiums  of  the  “  translator’s 
preface,”  nevertheless  inclines  one  to 
start  the  American  half  of  this  scholarly 
pioneer’s  life  with  interest.  But  any 
one  with  a  drop  of  collector’s  blood  in 
their  veins  is  soon  too  deeply  engrossed 
in  gathering  rare  anachronisms  to  profit 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  anachronizer. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  by  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  The  John  Lane  Company.  $1.50. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  Gilbert  K.  Chester¬ 
ton.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  $1.20. 

The  Journal  of  a  Recluse.  Translated  from 
the  original  French.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company.  $1.25. 


TAKE  care  of  the  pennies  and  the 
dollars  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
trusts. 

TAFT  took  a  railroad  trip  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  without  discovering 
that  the  excessive  rates  paid  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  hauling  mail  is  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  post-office  deficit. 

ONGRESS  is  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  investigate  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Every  houswife  does  that 
every  day. 
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Something  Different 

She  had  greatly  worried  the  clerk  who’d 
shown  of  tablecloths  a  score, 

But  she  could  not  find  a  cloth  she'd  have 
in  all  that  mammoth  store ; 

Till  the  clerk  remarked  :  “  Here’s  some¬ 
thing  new — on  that  my  word  I'll 
pledge. 

With  the  center  right  in  the  middle,  see? 

and  the  border  round  the  edge!  ” 
And  the  would-be  purchaser  exclaimed : 

“  Well,  that  is  something  nice!  ” 
And  straightway  bought  a  pair,  nor 
paused  to  ask  the  clerk  the  price. 
— Nixon  Waterman  in  Advertising  and 
Selling. 

His  Point  Well  Taken 

The  owner  of  a  good  library  solemnly 
warned  a  friend  against  the  practice  of 
lending  books.  To  punctuate  his  advice 
he  showed  his  friend  the  well-stocked 
shelves.  “There,”  said  he,  “every  one 
of  those  books  was  lent  me!  ” — Argo¬ 
naut. 


A  GUILTY  CONSCIENCE  NEEDS  NO  AC¬ 
CUSER.” 


Yielding  to  the  Majority 

A  Philadelphia  physician,  in  declaring 
that  insanity  was  frequently  productive 
of  sound  logic  tempered  by  wit,  told  the 
story  of  a  patient  he  once  met  in  an 
asylum. 

He  came  across  this  patient  while 
strolling  through  the  grounds,  and, 
stopping,  spoke  to  him.  After  a  brief 
conversation  on  conventional  topics  the 
physician  said  : 

“Why  are  you  here?” 

“  Simply  a  difference  of  opinion,”  re¬ 
plied  the  patient.  “  I  said  all  men  were 
mad,  and  all  men  said  I  was  mad — -and 
the  majority  won.” — Lippincott’s. 

Exactly 

Mother:  Don't  you  think,  Mary,  you 
are  too  old  to  play  with  the  boys? 

“  No,  mamma;  the  older  I  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  I  like  them. — Courier-Journal. 

How  She  Suffered 

“  Ah,”  she  sighed,  “  for  many  years 
I’ve  suffered  from  dyspepsia.” 

“  And  don’t  you  take  anything  for 
it?”  her  friend  asked.  “You  look 
healthy  enough.” 

“Oh,”  she  replied,  “my  husband  has 
it — not  I.” — Human  Life. 
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Motor  Boat,  Also  George  Washington’s  Birthday  Number 


Lese  Majeste 

HE  case  in  New  York  of  the  boy, 
Aaron  Chrystall,  who  for  the 
heinous  offense  of  misusing  a  trolley 
transfer  was  locked  up  for  several  days 
without  even  the  privilege  of  communi¬ 


cating  with  his  mother,  does  not  seem 
to  be  understood  by  many  sentimental¬ 
ists  who  have  entered  protest. 

Let  us  be  calm.  It  is  no  time  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  opinions.  Be  it  remembered 
that  the  boy  broke,  or  at  least  fractured, 
a  law.  The  majesty  of  the  law  must  be 


upheld  at  any  cost.  And  who  shall  deny 
that  this  law  has  majesty?  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  a  power  that  can  secure 
control  of  the  streets  of  the  largest  city 
in  this  whole  land  of  freedom  would  not 
protect  that  control  with  duly  majesti- 
cated  laws? 
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WE  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  gone 
miscellaneously  to 
the  bow-wows ;  that 
it  has  broken  in 

two,  and  that  its 
moieties  are  irrec¬ 
oncilable,  each  of 

them  for  the  moment,  hating  and  fear¬ 
ing  the  other  more  than  it  does  the 
Democrats.  We  read  that  the  respon¬ 
sible  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
cannot  rely  upon  enough  votes  to  pass 
the  Administration  measures,  and  that 
both  Republican  factions  are  hoping 
for  Democratic  success  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  next  fall.  These  reports,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  fairly  represent  the  state  of 

things  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  the 

first  year  of  Mr.  Taft’s  administration. 

Seeing  how  parlous  a  state  the 
enemy  is  in,  the  Democrats  are  cheer¬ 
ing  up  a  good  deal,  and  talking  about 
the  need  of  using  some  sense  in  their 
doings,  and  of  settling  down  to  prin¬ 
ciples  that  some  of  the  voters  believe 
in,  and  of  putting  forward  men  of 
character  and  standing  whom  the  vo¬ 
ters  will  be  willing  to  put  into  office. 
A  very  promising  token  of  Democratic 
awakening  is  the  Democratic  League 
movement  in  this  State,  led  by 
Thomas  M.  Osborne,  which  seems  to 
have  made  real  progress  towards  get¬ 
ting  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York  out  of  the  hands  in  which  the 
long  despair  of  Bryanism  had  left  it, 
and  putting  it  on  its  legs  again  as  a 
party  to  be  trusted  and  reckoned  with. 

How  much  is  it  Mr.  Taft’s  fault 
that  his  party,  after  a  year  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  finds  itself  in  so  bad  a 
case?  Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  heaven-in¬ 
spired  politician.  We  doubt  if  he  was 
originally  architected  with  a  view  to 
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his  living  in  the  White  House.  He 
was  not  trained  to  that  service,  and 
anyone  who  wants  to  think  that  he  is 
imperfectly  adapted  to  it  and  ought  to 
be  on  the  bench,  can  make  out  a  fair 
case  for  that  opinion.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Taft  is  the  human  depository  of 
a  lot  of  mighty  good  materials.  Good 
Presidents  have  been  made  in  times 
past  out  of  much  less  timber  than 
there  is  in  him,  and  it  is  likely  that  in 
him  there  is  a  good,  and  perhaps  a 
great,  President  in  the  making. 

A  Kansas  editor  named  Aden  says 
that  Mr.  Taft  could  not  carry  a  town¬ 
ship  in  all  Kansas.  Kansas,  says  Mr. 
Allen,  was  for  tariff  revision  and  the 
Roosevelt  policies.  Kansas  has  laid  it 
up  against  President  Taft  that  he  did 
not  give  her  tariff  revision  downward, 
and  she  suspects  him  of  backing  water 
on  the  Roosevelt  programme.  As  is 
the  feeling  in  Kansas,  so,  Mr.  Allen 
says,  is  the  feeling  generally  in  the 
West.  Very  likely  that  is  so.  Gover¬ 
nor  Harmon  observed  the  other  day 
that  bad  as  the  Republican  mixup  is 
in  Ohio,  Roosevelt  could  still  sweep 
that  State. 


■“PHERE  is  some  humor  in  including 
4  the  failure  of  tariff  revision  in 
the  evidence  of  Taft’s  abandonment 
of  the  Roosevelt  programme,  but  it  is 
true  enough  that  the  country,  and 
especially  the  West,  expected  some 
legacies  from  the  administrator  of  the 
Roosevelt  political  estate,  which  the 
Republican  party  has  been  very  loath 
to  pay  over.  Mr.  Taft  is  blamed  for 
that,  but  his  fault  has  been,  chiefly, 
that  he  did  not,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sworn  in,  grab  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  gullet  and  proceed  to 
shake  the  goods  out  of  it.  For  much 
more  than  that  fault  it  is  hard  to 
blame  him.  He  is  not  a  precipitate 
person.  He  was  trained,  not  in  war 
nor  in  the  holdup  industry,  but  on  the 
bench.  An  administrator  of  a  dece¬ 
dent’s  estate  is  entitled  to  a  year  and 
a  half  in  which  to  settle  it  up.  Mr. 
Taft  was  expected  to  administer  the 
Roosevelt  estate  in  six  months.  That 
was  not  long  enough  to  give  him.  In 


a  way  it  is  really  helpful  to  him  to  talk 
as  Editor  Allen  has  been  talking,  to 
slam  out  for  conservation  as  Collier’s 
has  been  slamming,  for  all  that  shows 
the  temper  of  the  people  and  what 
they  want,  and  enables  Mr.  Taft  to  go 
to  his  party  leaders  and  say,  “  You  see 
how  it  is !  ”  It  may  help  him  present¬ 
ly  either  to  unite  the  great  body  of  the 
Republicans  in  a  coherent  body  that 
will  march  with  events,  or  else  to  take 
sides  with  that  element  in  it  that  is 
facing  the  future. 


T  ET  the  Democrats  take  courage 
•*— '  by  all  means  and  pull  themselves 
together  and  search  their  depositories 
for  fit  principles  and  their  ranks  for 
fit  men.  It  is  their  chance  for  a  re¬ 
vival.  Mr.  Taft  has  worked  to  help 
it  by  trying  to  better  politics  in  the 
South  and  make  it  necessary  for 
Southern  Democrats  to  use  their 
minds.  But  for  other  folks  than  Dem¬ 
ocrats  it  is  too  early  yet  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  the  Republicans,  or  all  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Mr.  Taft  as  a  President 
will  turn  out  well.  He  has  been  bun¬ 
coed  to  some  extent  by  the  tariff  mak¬ 
ers,  has  had  some  bad  luck  in  his  cab¬ 
inet,  which  has  been  profusely  adver¬ 
tised,  and  has  inherited  a  lot  of 
policies  which  he  heartily  believes  in, 
but  which  must  be  reduced  to  terms  of 
statutory  law  before  they  can  be  made 
operative.  That  cannot  be  done  in  a 
minute,  and,  in  some  cases,  cannot  be 
done  at  all  unless  Congress  will  pass 
laws  for  him.  So  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  a  wise  letter  writer  from 
Maine  to  the  Springfield  Republican, 
that  Mr.  Taft’s  administration  is  now 
at  about  its  lowest  point,  and  is  likely 
to  improve  and  be  much  more  popu¬ 
lar.  If  instruction  can  help  it,  it  is 
sure  to  do  better,  for  it  is  getting  in¬ 
struction  by  the  ton. 

And  this  may  be  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  that  while  Mr.  Taft’s  job  is  to 
carry  out  the  Roosevelt  programme, 
the  headline  on  that  programme  is 
TAFT.  Anybody  that  thinks  that  the 
Roosevelt  influence  is  not  going  to  be 
for  the  programme  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  Taft  heads  is  very  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  Theodore  Af'i- 
canus. 
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FORCE  OF  HABIT 


SIGNOR  SPRINGALOTTI  THE  BAREBACK  CIRCUS  RIDER  IS  ALSO  A  MOTOR  BOAT  ENTHUSIAST 


Privileges  of  Friendship 

TO  be  given  the  small  room  in  the 
attic  so  that  the  spare  chamber 
may  be  ready  for  possible  but  unex¬ 
pected  company. 

To  hear  the  completion  of  the  family 
quarrel  that  he  wishes  his  arrival  had 
interrupted. 

To  hear  both  sides  of  the  family  quar¬ 
rel  separately. 


IF  THESE  MOTOR  BOATS  GET  MORE  NU¬ 
MEROUS  I  WON'T  HAVE  ANY  NERVES  LEFT.” 


To  agree  with  both  sides  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  quarrel  when  heard  separately. 

To  walk  from  the  station  in  rainy 
weather  because  it  is  so  bad  for  the 
family  horses  to  be  out  in  the  rain. 

To  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 
children  while  the  other  guests  are  taken 
driving. 

To  make  himself  at  home  in  the  li¬ 
brary  without  having  been  given  the 
key  to  the  book  shelves. 

To  be  joked  about  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance. 

To  be  reminded  of  his  youthful  flirta¬ 
tions  in  the  presence  of  new  and  enter¬ 
taining  young  women. 

To  be  told  when  to  go  home. 

To  be  told  when  to  stay  home. 

In  short — to  be  treated  exactly  like 
“  one  of  the  family  ”  without  the  in¬ 
alienable  family  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks  of  it. 

Embarrassing 

OU  must  have  struck  it  rich,  old 
man.  I  see  you  in  this  taxi¬ 
cab  every  day.” 

“  It  isn’t  that.  You  see,  one  night  I 
told  the  chauffeur  to  drive  me  around 
until  I  told  him  to  stop.  I  fell  asleep, 
and  when  I  awoke  I  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  his  bill.  So  I’ve  got  to 
keep  on  riding  in  it  until  I  die.” 


REE  bees  that  give  no  honey : 
brag,  boast  and  bluster. 


An  Acrostic 

Mighty,  model,  modern. 

Oarless,  often  occupied. 

Thousands  thoroughly  tested. 
Ornamented,  ordered,  operated. 
Reliable,  ready,  required. 

Balky,  baneful  bargains. 

Output  ordinarily  obtained. 
Attractive,  acceptable,  advantageous. 
Tormenting,  taxable  tasks. 

Speedy,  serviceable,  satisfactory. 

Vance  C.  Criss. 


THE  UNCLE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 


In  a  Newspaper  Office 


CITY  EDITOR:  One  minute,  Jones. 
Reporter  :  All  right. 

City  Editor:  I  don’t  know  whether 
it  is  absent-mindedness  on  your  part,  or 
an  expression  of  your  views  on  matri¬ 
mony,  but  I’d  rather,  when  you  have 
occasion  to  write  about  a  wedding,  not 
have  you  say  that  Miss  Smith  and  Mr. 
Brown  “  underwent  ”  a  marriage  cere¬ 
mony. 
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Popular 
Birthdays 

SAMUEL  SIDNEY  McCLURE 
Born  February  17,  1857 

The  constellation  of  McClure  has 
long  been  known  in  the  literary 
periodical  firma¬ 
ment.  It  is  set  in 
a  syndicate  of  les¬ 
ser  stars,  and  is 
of  the  first  muck-raking 
magnitude.  It  is  visible  in 
the  publishers’  heavens 
throughout  the  year,  and 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eve  any  clear  day.  It  was  formerly 
in  conjunction  with  the  Doubleday 
double  cross,  but  has  since  then 
been  shining  by  its  own  light. 

Colonel  McClure  is  the  chief  sun  of  this  group. 
Sir,  we  congratula'e  you  upon  your  ascendancy.  May 
your  bright  rays  never  grow  less.  The  public  is  with 
you. 


JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 
Born  February  17,  1876 

To  a  woman  of  such  admirable 
literary  and  social  attainments, 
whose  domestic  triumphs  are  not 
less  than  her  contributions  to  art, 
we  take  off  our  hats.  To  you, 
madam,  who  have  amused  and  edi¬ 
fied  us,  we  offer  the  humble  tribute 
of  our  praise  and  felicitation. 


RUSSELL  HENRY  CHITTENDEN 
Born  February  18,  1856 

Professor  Chittenden,  it  will  be  remembered,  some 
time  ago  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  upon  sol¬ 
diers  and  other  human  beings,  in 
order  to  find  out  how  little  food 
they  could  live  on.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a  book  about  it,  a  monument 
of  statistical  information  about 
foods. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Professor,  we 
assure  you  that  not  only  have  we 
nothing  against  you,  but  we  esteem 
you  highly.  The  fact  that  you  have 
made  an  effort  to  get  us  to  lead  the 
digestible  life  might,  we  can  easily 
understand,  bring  offense  to  many.  But  we  are  broad 
and  liberal  in  our  views.  We  shall  not  let  it  stand 
between  us,  and  especially  on  this  your  birthday,  when 
all  differences  should  be  buried. 

We  therefore  wish  you  the  best  of  health,  and 
many  happy  and  gastronomical  returns 
of  the  day. 

ADELINA  PATTI  (Baroness  Cederstrom) 

Born  February  19,  1843 

No  system  of  education,  nor  any 
coalition  between  nations,  no  prophet 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  no  sect,  nor 
any  reform  movement,  no 
new  religion  nor  system  of 
philosophy,  nor  victory  on  the 
battlefield,  has  ever  been  able 
to  produce  a  voice  like  yours. 

A  voice  is  unanswerable 
before  the  bar  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  ;  it  is  subject  to  no  moral 
system  ;  it  is  above  custom 
and  privileges  and  tradition. 

It  is  not  pre-natal.  It  is 
purely  accidental. 


THANKS,  OLD  MAN. 


It  is  the  one  thing  that  everybody 
understands.  It  is  known  wherever 
it  is  heard,  by  the 
high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Patti,  sing¬ 
ing  “  The  Last 
Rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer,”  would  make 
armies  pause  and 
break  up  the  most 
solemn  assembly 
of  the  world’s 
greatest.  It  car¬ 
ries  its  message  alike  to  the  mother 
and  the  monarch. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  madam,  that  your  fare¬ 
well  performances  have  ceased  among  us.  We  take 
off  our  hats  to  you — the  greatest  of  them  all.  We  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  merit  for  many  years  to  come 
the  gratitude  of  millions  of  devout  listeners. 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
Born  February  21,  1852 

The  aristocracy  of  letters  acknowledges  no  terri¬ 
torial  prejudices.  The  high  minded  of  the  earth  are 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
A  Hindoo  savant,  sitting  in  rapt  con¬ 
templation,  would  welcome  to  his 
esoteric  horizon  a  man  like  Brander 
Matthews  and  call  him  brother,  as 
much  as  he  would  some  more  inti¬ 
mate  racial  confrere. 

Professor  Matthews  is  one  of  our 
brightest  literary  stars.  Subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  temptations  he  has  still 
preserved  his  individuality.  He  is  no 
mean  spelling  reformer.  He  is  a 
scholar  whose  sense  of  universality  has  kept  him  an 
individual.  In  his  attitude  of  a  teacher  he  has  been 
always  a  learner  with  the  rest. 

Here’s  to  you,  Brander  Matthews.  Long 
may  you  wave  ! 

°  MARGARET  ELIZABETH  SANGSTER 

Born  February  22,  1838 

0  Mrs.  Sangster  was  for 

many  years  the  accom¬ 
plished  editor  of  Harper’s 
„  Bazar.  Afterwards  she 

wrote  for  the  Ladies’  Home 
°  Journal  and  she  now  has  a 
“  host  of  readers  on  the 
„  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 

ion. 

A  long  and  honorable 
°  career. 

Life’s  congratulations  ! 

MARGARET  WADE  DELAND 

O  o 

„  Born  February  23,  1857 

o 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  among 
•  the  women  writers  of  America  Mrs. 

Deland  occupies  a 
pre-eminent  posi¬ 
tion.  She  posses¬ 
ses  the  gift  of 
character  deline¬ 
ation  united  with 
a  graceful  and 
interesting  style 
— a  style  founded 
on  the  simplest 
methods,  and,  as 
such,  deserving 

the  highest  praise. 

Madam,  you  have  added  to  our 
stock  of  those  few  best  books  that 
we  hope  in  time  shall  go  to  make 
an  enduring  literature.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  you  and  wish  you  joy  and  a  long 
life. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  ALASKA 

THE  GUGGENHEIM  RANGE 


JOHN  HEYL  VINCENT 
Bom  February  23,  1832 

Bishop  Vincent  has  builded  better 
than  he  knew.  His  Chautauqua  Circle 
has  been  accepted  in 
so  many  homes  and 
has  been  provocative 
of  so  much  educational 
good  that  it  is  in  many 
ways  a  nomument  to 
his  creative  ability.  He 
has  maintained  it  with¬ 
out  ostentation  and  in 
the  face  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  New  move¬ 
ments  have  arisen  but 
the  Chautauqua  has  gone  on  with  undi¬ 
minished  vigor.  Many  people  owe  their 
liberal  educations  to  its  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence. 

We  salute  you  as  a  good  man  and  a 
useful  citizen. 

A  Precedent 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  arrest  in 
New  York  of  the  Duncan  child— 
e-Greece-iously  garbed,  may  be  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  future  activities  of  the  Gerry 
Society,  but  with  slight  modifications. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  society  will  go  a 
step  forward  from  arresting  every  un¬ 
derclothed  child  to  providing  it  with 


proper  clothing,  possibly  so  much  money 
would  not  have  to  be  spent  in  remov¬ 
ing  adenoids  and  disseminating  vaccina¬ 
tion  marks  with  their  attendant  poison. 

Of  course,  we  understand  that  such 
a  sensible  proceeding  would  be  against 
the  laws,  as  laws  are  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  salaries  for  in¬ 
digent  politicians. 

A  Principle 

HEN  Secretary  Dickinson  ordered 
the  War  Department  to  stop  buy¬ 
ing  supplies  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  ground  that  this  Trust  is  a 
brigand  and  not  deserving  the  patronage 
of  honest  people,  he  did  a  unique  and 
valuable  thing,  because  he  brought  up  a 
principle  that  may  well  be  considered. 

Secretary  Dickinson,  of  course,  does 
not  expect  to  be  consistent.  If  he  were, 
and  endeavored  to  carry  his  principle  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion,  he  would  be  in 
trouble  immediately.  He  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  ride  on  a  railroad  or  a  street  car 
—certainly  not  in  New  York.  He  could 
not  patronize  the  corner  grocery  store. 
He  could  scarcely  buy  any  clothes.  He 


could  not  well  listen  to  the  average 
sermon. 


FOOLS  get  married  and  wise  men  stay 
married. 


“  My  dear  madam,  in  order  that  we  may 
justly  claim  for  this  machine  the  title  that 
appears  above  the  door,  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  wait  for  the  next  car.” 
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THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 


AND  SOME  OF  HIS  NAMESAKES 
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Ethics 

ETHICS  is  a  set  of  rules  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  for  the  unsophisticated, 
and  called  moral  because  nobody 
knows  what  “moral”  means. 
Ethics,  therefore,  like  justice, 
may  mean  almost  anything. 

One  of  the  common  rules  of 
ethics,  for  instance,  is  that  it  is 
wrong  to  tell  a  lie.  Many  old- 
fashioned  people  still  observe 
this  rule,  but  the  people  are  sel¬ 
dom  either  rich  or  respected,  and 
are  easy  prey  for  good  business 
men  with  stock  to  sell.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  sophistication  of  any  per¬ 
son  may  be  measured  by  that 
person’s  skill  in  justifying — that 
is,  in  making  ethical — any  lie  he 


may  see  fit  to  tell. 

Without  ethics,  slavery  would 
never  have  been  possible,  for 
there  would  have  been  no  way  to  make 
slaves  enjoy  their  subjection. 


HOW  IT  SEEMED  IN  THEIR  NEW  BOAT 


the 


Danger  Ahead 


N' 


I  LL  BET  LITTLE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
DIDN’T  LIVE  IN  THIS  TOWN.” 

CHAUFFEUR :  A  racing  car  makes  a 
bullier  noise. 

Motor-Boatist  :  But  with  a  motor 
boat  you  can  take  your  noise  into  such 
awful  still  places  ! 


OW  that  publicity  has  come  to 
its  own  and  people  everywhere 
are  recognizing  its  extreme  reform 
value,  is  there  not  danger  of  carrying 
it  too  far?  The  American  people 
have  long  had  the  reputation  for 
overstepping  the  mark,  once  they  are 
aroused. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  publish  the 
facts  about  the  forestry  preserves, 
or  about  the  trusts,  or  to  combine 
and  refuse  to  eat  meat,  but  is  there 
not  a  line  somewhere  where  we  must 
stop  ? 

For  example,  the  other  day  it  trans¬ 
pired  that  the  waiters  in  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  hotels  in  New  York 
were  receiving  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week  in  tips.  This 
— we  can  see  ahead — is  going  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  combination  against  the 
waiters.  Anti-tipping  leagues  will  no 
doubt  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus 
the  horrid  spirit  of  Injustice  will  stalk 
among  us,  just  as  we  are  about  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  really  worth  while. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  the  chance 
to  wreak  a  vengeance  upon  the  waiters  if 
we  want  to.  Here  are  the  facts,  and  here 
is  the  publicity.  All  we  must  do  is  to 
stand  together. 

But  is  it  fair  to  do  this?  Should  we 
refuse  hereafter  to  tip  a  waiter  just  be¬ 
cause  he  may  be  and  probably  is  earning 
one  hundred  a  week? 

No,  a  thousand  times  no!  In  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  last  place,  this  is  going 
to  make  waiters  irritable.  And  when  they 
are  irritable,  how  can  they  wait  properly? 
And  if  they  can’t  wait  properly,  how  are 


those  few  people,  who  don’t  care  for 
money  and  who  still  insist  upon  tip¬ 
ping,  going  to  be  comfortably  served? 


NOTHING  has  been  proved,  or 
seems  likely  to  be  proved,  that 
is  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Ballinger.  Nor  has  any¬ 
thing  been  disclosed  to  make  folks 
think  him  a  lucky  choice  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  peg  to  fit  that  hole. 


“  WE  WERE  THE  FIRST  THAT  EVER  BURST 
INTO  THAT  SILENT  SEA.” 
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Arizona  Bill:  sufferin'  snakes! 

ME  FER  A  BRONCHO,  EVERY  TIME 


Roosevelt:  ???????? 

Ship  Subsidy:  A  pleasant  asset 
which  no  interoceanic  transportation 
company  should  be  without.  Designed 
to  raise  our  merchant  navy  above  the 
rank  of  the  Haytian  and  to  give  our 
Dreadnoughts  something  to  protect  be¬ 
sides  South  American  bucko-general¬ 
issimos. 


Railroads 

IN  spite  of  the  optimists  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  to  do  something 
with  our  railroads.  This  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  of  our 
railroads.  Our  railroads  are  important 
arteries  of  commerce. 

Any  attempt  to  restrict  stock  “  water¬ 
ing  ”  would  seriously  affect  Wall  Street, 
and  our  railroads  could  not  possibly  run 
without  that  ten-to-three  band  of  pa¬ 
triots.  How  could  a  Wall  Street  ticker 
be  interesting,  to  say  nothing  of  profit¬ 
able,  if  it  were  always  to  quote  a  stock 
at  just  what  it  was  worth? 

In  the  Future 


The  Book  of  the  O’Possum 

Being  a  little  ready-reference  manual  of  administrative 
problems  and  perplexities,  not  intended  for  circulation  among 
the  opposition. 

Panama  Canal:  A  miasmatic,  insatiable  ditch  purchased 
from  the  French  for  a  sum  it  is  criminal  libel  to  mention, 
and  which  is  designed  for  navigation  by  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine — if  said  merchant  marine  is  ever  subsidized 
into  being.  The  Canal,  which  will  be  finished  in  1913,  or 
’17,  or  ’29,  or  ’83,  was  at  first  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,- 
000,000,  but  careful  mathematicians  have  quadrupled  the  cost 
for  every  chief  engineer  that  has  resigned,  and  are  still  figur¬ 
ing. 

Nicaragua:  A  Central  American  banana-plantation  in¬ 
habited  by  revolutionists,  liberators,  major-generals,  Harding 
Davis  heroes  and  employees  of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
Nicaragua  was  established  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rendering  His  Satanic  Majesty  green 
with  envy  at  the  poor  showing  he  was  making  with  his  own 
subterranean  inferno.  Revolutions  and  holidays  are  observed 
alternately  in  this  happy  land. 

Insurgents:  A  group  of  long-haired,  grim-jawed,  wordy 
mid-western  gentlemen  who,  having  observed  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  geography  that  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in 
the  Union,  are  inclined  to  make  a  big  noise  about  it.  A  hardy, 
inconciliatory  set  who  thrive  and  roll  up  great  pluralities  under 
the  fiercest  cannonading  and  profanity. 

The  New  Tariff:  “  The  best  thing  that  ever  happened.” — 
Aldrich’s  Unrevised  Lexicon.  “The  worst' hodge-podge  ever 
enacted.” — Lafollette’s  Weekly  Magazine.  But  business  has 
been  good. 

Pinchot:  A  servant  of  the  public  good  bent  on  conserv¬ 
ing  the  future  breakfast-food  supply  of  the  nation  whether 
school  keeps  or  not. 

Ballinger:  Another  servant,  etc.,  who  is  willing  to  take 
all  his  breakfast-food  right  now. 


“VY/HAT  are  you  doing  with  those 
W  field  glasses  ?  ’  ’  asked  the  mother. 
“Oh,”  said  the  daughter,  as  she  turned  her  gaze  skyward 
again,  “I  am  looking  for  Jack;  he  said  he  would  be  ‘down’ 
this  evening.” 

Up  to  Date 

“/''VLD  Sousem  is  carrying  his  drinks  remarkably  well  of 
V-/  late,”  observes  the  man  with  the  undecided  mustache. 
“  He  used  to  get  pretty  wobbly,  but  I  notice  now  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  he  drinks  he  always  walks  as  straight  as  a  chalk¬ 
line.” 

“  Yes,”  explains  the  man  with  the  nervous  Adam’s  apple. 
“  I  understand  he  has  had  himself  fitted  with  one  of  these 
gyroscope  balance  wheels  such  as  they  use  on  the  new  mono¬ 
railway.” 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

EARLY  IN  LIFE  WASHINGTON  HAD  PREMONITIONS  OF  THE 


FUTURE. 
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What’s  the  Difference  ? 

/ —  A 


A  Solution  for  High  Prices 


IN  view  of  the  unceasing  upward  trend 
*  of  the  “luxuries”  of  life— such  as 
meat,  sugar,  bread  and  butter — the  con¬ 
tract  which  I  have  just  made  for  the 
publication  of  my  new  novel  can  hardly 
tail  to  interest  the  readers  of  Life.  On 
publication,  the  firm  in  question  agree 
to  send  me  a  barrel  of  potatoes  tot 
Pounds  of  the  best  flour,  50  pounds  of 
cut  and  granulated  sugar,  respectively 
10  pounds  of  coffee  and  a  box  of  sar¬ 
dines.  Thereafter  I  am  to  receive  for 
every  five  copies  sold  a  porterhouse 


steak  or  a  5-pound  leg  of  mutton,  as 
desired;  for  ten  copies  I  may  elect  a 
chicken  (not  to  weigh  over  6  pounds) 
and  for  fifteen  copies  a  turkey— weight 
limited  to  7  pounds.  For  twenty  copies 
I  may  have  a  shirt  (cuffs  attached)  and 
for  thirty  a  pair  of  shoes.  A  ready¬ 
made  suit  requires  the  sale  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  copies,  while  a  suit  to  measure— 
but  why  indulge  in  impossible  dreams  ? 
Other  luxuries  are  provided  for  on  a 
like  scale— female  articles  being  reck¬ 
oned  double,  so  that  the  outlook  for  my 
wife  is  bad. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 


obvious-no  matter  to  what  point  prices 
rise,  I  am  provided  for.  Five  copies 
give  me  a  steak,  even  if  it  costs  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  pound.  As  my  book  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  for  several  years  I  can  face 
the  future  with  comparative  tranquil¬ 
ity. 

I  may  add  that  any  editor  wishing 
poems,  stories  or  articles  may  write  to 
me,  care  of  Life,  stating  how  many 
lumps  of  sugar,  beans  of  coffee,  etc.,  he 
can  pay  per  word,  line  or  page,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Just  at  present  I  am  short 
of  marmalade. 

William  Wallace  Whitelock. 
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MOTOR-BOATING  HAS  ITS  DRAWBACKS 


Master  Frederick  on  Motor  Boats 

TEACHER  wants  us  boys  to  rite  a  essay  on  Motor  Boats. 

Any  boy  can  do  that.  All  he’s  gotter  do  is  go  stand  in 
fronter  one  an’  look  it  over;  then  go  back  an’  rite  all  about 
it.  That’s  easy. 

This  is  a  mecanicle  age.  Pa  says  so;  an  machinry  comes 
natchral  to  mos’  boys ;  or  mos’  boys  go  natcheral  to  machinry. 
At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  get  mixed  up  in  it  a  good  deel,  at 

If  a  boy  ’s  jus’  strainin’  for  more  work  in  the  ntin  line  he 
can  get  some  one  to  take  him  out  in  a  Motor  Boat,  an’  let  him 
pick  up  the  vo-cab-u-la-ry  (that  means  a  liner  talk,  i  jus 
looked  it  up)  that  ’s  needed  to  keep  her  goin’  an  start  up 

the  enjins  when  they  get  cranky.  _ 

I  o-et  my  ’maginashun  frum  Pa.  Ma  has  n  t  none.  Bhe 
believes  mos’  anything.  I’m  glad  I’m  fuller  that  essence.  I  d 
rather  tell  the  stories  than  do  the  beleevin  . 

But  about  my  essay.  I’m  goin’  to  begin  it  this  way. 
“  A  Motor  Boat  is  like  Love.  It’s  fuller  throbs,  thnls  and 
quivers.  It  carries  you  along  an’  you  do  n’t  know,  where 
you're  »oin’.  Sometimes  you  can’t  make  it  start,  an  some¬ 
times  it  starts  when  you  are  n’t  lookin’.  It’s  apter  take  you 
some  place  and  leave  you  walk  home.  Return  tickets  is  no 
good  on  it.  You  take  your  chances  when  you  step  on.  A 
Motor  Boat  has  bin  known  to  killer  man.  So  can  Love. 
Motor  Boat  often  blows  up  a  man.  So  duz  a  woman,  (woman 
here  is  sinominous  with  Love). 

A  Motor  Boat  can  make  a  man  happy  an’  envied,  or  de¬ 
spised  an’  miserubul,  an’  so  can  Love. 

A  Motor  Boat  costs  a  hole  lot,  but  anybody  who  can, get 
one,  gets  one,  an’  I  guess  that’s  the  same  with  Love  too.’’ 


Statuary  Hall 

c  TATUARY  HALL  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  not 
^  worth  very  much  disturbance  of  the  peace.  If  rows  be¬ 
come  too  common  over  the  effigies  that  the  States  are  to  place 
there  it  will  be  better  to  disband  the  marble  and  metal  com¬ 
pany ’that  now  peoples  that  sanctuary  and  give  it  up.  The  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  the  country  is  safe  enough  as  to  the  privilege 
of  selection  proper  to  be  accorded  to  any  State,  but  there  is 
no  protection  against  agitating  talk,  nor  against  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  the  company  gathered  in  the  hall  by  an 
incursion  of  comparatively  ordinary  people. 

The  last  acquisition  to  the  Statuary  Hall  collection  is 
George  L  Shoup,  of  Idaho.  This  father  of  the  republic  seems 
to  have  been  a  gcoL  honest  man,  but  he  has  been  dead  less 


than  ten  years,  and  his  fame  has  not  yet  matured  enough  to 
have  emerged  from  the  boundaries  of  Idaho. 

The  collection  is  in  danger  of  becoming  humorous.  It  is 
impossible  to  protect  it  from  mediocrity  either  in  sculpture 
or  subject.  It  is  also  impossible  to  protect  the  marble  dele¬ 
gate  from  any  State  from  public  disparagement  by  disapprov¬ 
ing  critics.  ,  ,  , 

Westminster  Abbey  is  run  by  its  dean,  who  says  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to  it.  That  duty  might  e 
executed  for  Statuary  Hall  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  it  is,  his  pay  should  be  raised 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  his  widow  should  be  entit led 
to  a  pension  whenever  he  is  killed  in  the  discharge  of  h.s 
duty. 

Scriptural  Reflection 

THE  man  with  the  fading  fringe  of  hair  in  sort  of  a  festoon 
1  from  ear  to  ear  across  the  back  of  his  head  stood  in  a 
store  and  watched  a  woman  purchasing  braids,  switches,  and 
so  forth. 

Turning  sadly  away  he  mused : 

“  Unto  her  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.” 


WIFE:  How  would  you  define  migraine? 

Husband:  Well,  in  your  case  I’d  call  it  an  aching 

void. 


HOW  IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 

“  don’t  BE  SO  ANGRY,  GOVERNOR,  I  DID  NOT  CUT  DOWN  THE 
CHERRY  TREE.  BUT  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY,  OF  WHICH 
I’M  TO  BE  THE  FATHER,  LET’S  COOK  UP  A  TALE  THAT  WILL  BE 
AN  ASSET  FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS.” 


LIFE 
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OFFICIAL  WASHINGTON  IN  1912 

A  DAY  ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  YACHT 


Lawyers  and  Their  Fees  A 

LAWYER  of  Manhattan  was  lately 
credited  with  receiving  a  fee  of 
$750,000  for  services  (extending  over 
four  years)  in  joining  a  couple  of  min¬ 
ing  companies.  Our  neighbor,  the 
Soringfield  Republican,  considers  that  he 
was  overpaid.  It  does  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  could  have  earned  so  much 
in  the  time  mentioned,  though  it  admits 
that  those  who  employed  him  may  con¬ 
sider  that  he  earned  what  they  paid 
him. 

As  to  this  particular  case  we  know 
nothing,  but  it  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  •  nowadays  that  lawyers  in  great 
cases  should  be  paid  not  only  for  their 
time,  skill,  effort,  and  reputation  and  the 
value  of  their  services  to  their  clients, 
but  for  the  risk  of  damage  to  themselves 
from  the  employment.  When  one  hears 
it  9aid,  “  No !  Finesse  can  never  be 
president  now.  He  was  Grab’s  lawyer 
and  adviser  in  the  Gold  Brick  Holding 
Corporation  case,”  what  impression  is 
left  on  the  mind  as  to  the  size  of  the 
fee  that  Finesse  should  have  exacted 


from  Grab  for  his  services  in  that  case? 

A  lawyer,  nowadays,  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  practice.  If  he  takes  serv¬ 
ice  to  enable  rogues  to  commit  rogueries 
with  impunity,  or  to  help  land  pirates 
rob  the  public  lawfully,  it  goes  into  his 
record,  and  he  can  never  get  it  out. 
There  is  a  difference  between  defending 
an  indicted  man  charged  with  crime  and 
advising  the  man  beforehand  so  that  he 
can  commit  the  crime  and  escape  the 
possibility  of  indictment.  The  former 
service,  when  performed  for  a  client  able 
to  pay,  deserves  a  liberal  fee,  but  the 
latter  service  a  very  much  bigger  one, 
because,  being  disreputable,  it  is  irre¬ 
parably  damaging  to  the  doer  of  it. 

If  a  lawyer’s  fee  looks  enormous,  and 
you  can’t  account  for  it  on  usual  or  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds,  smell  of  it.  If  it 
doesn’t  smell  right  that  explains.  As 
smells  the  fee  so  will  smell  to  the  last  of 
his  days  the  lawyer  who  took  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  interment  in  the  ground  gets 
smells  of  that  sort  out. 

Pecunia  non  olet  is  a  much  overrated 
maxim.  It  does  smell ;  yes,  down  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 


The  Modem  Novel 

ND  they  were  NOT  married  and 
thus  lived  happily  forever  after. 

Liberal-mindedness  is  shown 

not  by  what  you  believe  but  by 
what  you  are  willing  others  should  be¬ 
lieve. 


Sent  on  . 


Mr,  Trimm :  "the  darn  thing’s  broke 
AGAIN,  MARY.  SHE  AIN'T  MOVING.’1 
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Three  of  Not  Great  Distinction 

EW  dramatic  authors  have  the  skill  and  luck  to  follow 
one  success  by  another.  Mr.  Eugene  Walter  did  it 
in  with  “Paid  in  Full”  and  “The  Easiest  Way.” 
Therefore  he  was  entitled  to  a  failure  in  their  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  is  fortunate  in  that  “Just  a  Wife,”  while 
not  having  either  the  dramatic  strength  or  popular  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  other  pieces,  is  not  only  not  a  failure  but  is 
a  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  play.  In  it  he  lays  a 
very  strong  tax  on  the  credulity  of  his  audiences.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  girl,  calculating  enough  to  marry 
a  man  for  money  alone,  could  go  along  for  six  years  a  wife 
in  nothing  but  name  and  refrain  from  any  of  the  extremes  or 
excesses  that  tempt  women  with  unlimited  means  and  time  at 
their  disposal.  She  is  not  the  least  bit  in  love  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  so  she  hasn’t  even  that  safeguard  against  temptation. 
If  she  did  love  him  and  was  waiting  for  his  love  to  turn  from 
the  woman  who  was  his  principal  interest  outside  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  ambition,  it  would  be  understandable  that  a  young,  at¬ 
tractive  and  practically  free  wife  could  have  gone  on  living  a 
simple  and  innocent  life  of  expectancy.  The  mere  fact  that 
she  understood  the  terms  of  the  business  agreement  under 
which  she  was  to  stand  as  a  sort  of  moral  voucher  for  her 
husband’s  reputation  would  hardly  restrain  even  the  saintliest 
of  women  from  making  a  break  of  some  kind. 

More  in  the  line  of  probability  and  evidently  easier  to  Mr. 
Walter's  pen  was  the  picture  of  the  “other  woman  ”  who 
shared  the  husband’s  occupations  and  ambitions.  The  interest 
of  the  play  centres  on  her  invasion  of  the  wife’s  home  and  the 
latter’s  victory  over  her  through  sheer  gentility  in  manner  and 
conduct.  These  hints  at  the  story  are  enough  to  show  that 
Mr.  Walter’s  play  is  not  commonplace  and  that  it  has  enough 
dramatic  possibilities  to  hold  the  attention  even  if  it  fails  to 
satisfy  the  intelligence.  The  other  characters  are  also  of  the 
kind  that  we  give  some  consideration  in  a  play,  although  we 
would  think  them  fantastic  in  real  life.  The  husband,  for 
instance,  who  is  represented  as  a  master  mind  in  the  business 
world  with  tremendous  ambitions  successfully  realized,  is 
during  the  progress  of  the  play  a  weak-minded  person  who 
relies  upon  his  private  secretary  to  make  up  his  mind  for  him. 
And  the  private  secretary  is  evidently  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing  it. 

“  Just  a  Wife  ”  is  staged  by  Mr.  Belasco,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying  that  the  settings  are  picturesque,  that  no  detail 
in  the  stage  pictures  is  overlooked  and  that  not  a  single 
possible  effect  in  speech  or  business  is  left  unused.  Charlotte 
Walker,  always  delightful  to  look  at,  is  the  wife,  and  plays  it 
with  a  saccharine  dignity  which  at  times  fools  us  into  the 
belief  that  there  might  perhaps  some  time  have  existed  such 
an  impossible  character.  Amelia  Gardner  made  the  other 
woman  realize  the  author’s  intended  combination  of  devotion 
and  desperation.  Mr.  Edmund  Breese  was  anything  but  an 
embodiment  of  the  man  of  big  affairs.  Mr.  Bobby  North  was 
taken  from  the  vaudeville  stage  to  represent  a  self-made 


I  TELL  YOU,  MATE,  SAILING  VESSELS  HAVE  HAD  THEIR  DAY. 

young  Jew,  funny  in  his  faithful  exaggeration  of  Jewish  speech 
and  mannerisms,  but  of  excellent  heart  and  intention.  It  was 
a  good  piece  of  character  work. 

“Just  a  Wife”  won’t  add  to  Mr.  Walter’s  reputation,  but 
it  is  not  a  bad  bridge-over  between  his  latest  success  and 
others  to  follow. 


^  HERE’S  an  explanation  for  the  sudden  re¬ 
moval  of  so  many  plays  that  seem  to  be  not 
entirely  bad  and  yet  fail  to  get  favorable 
recognition  from  the  public.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  for  plays  to  fill  the  increased  number 
of  theatres  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  has 
compelled  managers  to  take  the  work  of  many 
new  and  inexperienced  dramatists.  Their  lack  of  expertness 
does  not  become  manifest  until  their  plays  are  put  into  actual 
performance.  They  may  have  the  foundation  for  a  good  play 
and  the  play  may  be  good  in  the  main  but  every  little  while 
there  is  a  cog  left  out  or  the  machinery  skips  and  there’s  a  hitch 
in  the  action  and  the  progress  of  the  story.  This  was  strongly 
evident  in  “  The  Heights,”  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Frank 
Keenan  at  the  Savoy  for  a  week  and  in  which  he  had  the 
leading  part.  It  told  a  very  ingenious  story  and  had  some 
thrilling  moments,  but  the  author  failed  to  make  it  plaus¬ 
ible.  It  was  too  good  a  piece  though  to  be  abandoned  so 
hastily,  for  with  a  little  more  elaboration  by  the  author  and  a 
little  more  persistency  on  the  part  of  its  backers,  it  might 
have  been  pushed  on  to  a  reasonably  long  life.  It  was  well 
acted  by  Mr.  Keenan  and  his  company,  including  such  capable 
artists  as  Mr.  Frank  Mills,  Mr.  Harry  Benrimo  and  Willette 
Kershaw. 

Like  “The  Watcher,”  “The  Heights”  didn’t  last  out  the 
week  it  takes  Life  to  go  through  the  press,  and  hasty  with¬ 
drawals  like  this  give  our  “  Confidential  Guide  ”  the  unavoid¬ 
able  appearance  of  being  inaccurate. 


THE  FIRST  MOTOR-BOAT 

(DOUBLE  ELEPHANT  POWER,  ALTERNATING  EXHAUST) 
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HE  play  “  None  So 
^  Blind,”  which  Mr. 
John  Mason  has  chosen  to 
s  u  c  c  e  e  d  “  The  Witching 
Hour,”  is  open  to  the  same 
charge  of  inexpertness  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Of  its 
six  characters  three  are  not 
on  the  level,  and  in  such  a 
small  cast  it  seems  a  waste  of 
material  that  there  should  be 
two  principal  villains  when  one  would 
have  supplied  plenty  of  plot  and  back¬ 
ground  to  set  forth  the  uprightness  of 
the  hero.  Even  the  latter  pretended  he 
was  blind  when  he  could  see  perfectly, 
which  enables  him  to  discover  that  one 
of  the  bad  men — a  gentleman  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  business — has  some  vague  inten¬ 
tion  of  stealing  his  wife  and  the  other 
of  spoiling  the  big  bridge  he  is  con¬ 
structing  somewhere  out  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  author  is  so  indefinite 
in  his  story  and  his  character-drawing 
is  so  vague  and  contradictory  that  the 
play  does  not  satisfy. 

It  is  redeemed  in  a  measure  by 
the  dramatic  possibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pretended  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  hero,  and  Mr. 

John  Mason  is  a  suff 


ciently  experienced  and  accomplished 
actor  to  let  none  of  them  escape  him. 
Of  course,  the  blindness  being  only  pre¬ 
tended  cannot  be  worked  for  sympathy 
or  pathos,  and  Mr.  Mason  makes  the 
engineer  a  blunt,  forceful  personality, 
who  deals  man-fashion  with  the  threat¬ 
ened  and  actual  perfidy  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him.  He  can  take  care  of  the 
men  in  this  way,  but  in  the  case  of  his 
wife,  who  has  been  only  indefinitely 
wavering  from  fidelity,  he  has  opportu¬ 
nities  for  tenderness  of  which  he  does 
not  entirely  avail  himself  and  thus 
misses  some  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

Mr.  Walter  Hale  is  the  wife-tempter, 
also  in  an  indefinite  way,  and  is  the 
gentleman  in  the  literary  business.  This 
term  is  used  advisedly  because,  as  he  is 
attired  and  made  up  by  Mr.  Hale,  he 
has  not  the  slightest  eccentricity  of  dress 
and  appearance'  such  as  almost  invari¬ 
ably  marks  those  associated  with  litera¬ 
ture  in  any  capacity.  In  fact,  so  far  as 


looks  go,  Mr.  Hale  might  be  a  pros¬ 
perous  broker  or  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Nevertheless,  he  does  about  all 
there  is  to  be  done  with  this  ill-defined 
personality  and  delivers  his  lines  with 
unusually  good  diction.  Mabel  Roe¬ 
buck,  as  the  wife,  plays  the  part  with  a 
great  amount  of  facial  expression,  v/hich 
counts  for  nothing,  because  it  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  lines  she 
is  speaking  or  the  situation  being  dem¬ 
onstrated.  She  is  far  from  unattractive  but 
her  mind  should  have  more  control  over 
her  face.  The  older  roles  were  less  im¬ 
portant  and  were  fairly  rendered.  “  None 
So  Blind  ”  is  by  Mr.  Ernest  Poole.  He 
is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Mason  stand 
sponsor  for  his  effort.  Otherwise' it  might 
have  gone  to  join  those  8,000,000  eggs  in 
cold  storage.  Metcalfe. 


There’s  No  Place  Like,  Etc. 


WIFE:  What  sort  of  a  play  would 
you  like  to  see? 

Husband  :  Something  lively,  that 
keeps  you  awake,  and  has  plenty 
of  music  in  it. 

'  Urn.  You’d  better  stay 
at  home  and  take  care 
of  the  baby.” 


IVC.tC  Mr.  Old  ■  SEv  here,  usher,  x  have  paid  for  the  best  seats,  and  now  you  put  that  firefly  theatre  party 

DIRECTLY  IN  FRONT  OF  US  ! 


■e 


Land 


Sky 


THERE  must,  one  imagines,  be  many  others  besides  one¬ 
self  who,  not  having  read  anything  of  Jerome  K.  Jer¬ 
ome’s  for  a  number  of  years,  will  take  up  his  They  and  I 
with  something  of  the  hesitating  curiosity  with  which  we  re¬ 
encounter  old  friends.  Such  meetings  have  a  double  interest, 
rooted  in  a  two-fold  fallacy — the  gauging  of  our  friend's  al¬ 
teration  by  the  yardstick  of  our  own  fancied  stability  and  the 
measuring  of  our  own  growth  by  the  presumed  lack  of  change 
in  our  former  acquaintance.  Occasionally,  when  the  parties  to 
the  encounter  happen  to  have  kept  approximate  pace  with 
each  other  on  parallel  paths  they  mistake  the  finding  of  a  new 
congeniality  for  the  recapture  of  the  old  and  speak  of  “  re¬ 
newing  their  youth  in  company.”  This  is  an  agreeable  haluci- 
nation,  and  one  that  They  and  I  may  well  be  trusted  to  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  supposedly  an  account  of  the  author's  purchase 
of  a  country  house  and  of  his  children’s  attitude  toward  it 
and  toward  himself  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding.  It  is 
written  after  the  manner  of  long  ago  by  the  author  of  the 
Idle  Thoughts  turned  forty,  and  in  reality  bridges  4Iie  gap 
between  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  and  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back — -the  facetious  humor  of  the  one  passing  into  the 
kindly  insight  of  the  other.  But  you  read  it  with  the  pleased 
surprise  of  imagining  yourself  still  able  to  enjoy  that  which 
you  thought  you  had  outgrown. 


IN  attempting  to  follow  Eva  Lathbury,  the  author  of  a  novel 
of  London  theatrical  life  called  The  Sinking  Ship,  into  the 
hinted  intricacies  of  a  situation  in  which  a  young  playwright 
is  involved  with  an  actress  mother,  a  would-be  actress  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  has-been  actress  grandmother,  there  are  moments 
when  a  plain  statement,  even  if  it  were  a  shocking  one,  would 
be  as  welcome  as  a  match  to  an  entombed  miner.  One  is  so 
often  led  to  a  point  where  one  is  evidently  (and  vainly)  ex¬ 
pected  to  infer  something  momentous  that  one  comes  to  won¬ 
der  whether  the  habit  of  plain  speaking  adopted  by  modern 
realism  has  blunted  one’s  powers  of  inference.  And  one  is  so 
constantly  involved  in  analytical  clouds  of  verbal  chiffon  that 
one  comes  to  speculate  as  to  the  possibility  of  writers  using 
ink  after  the  manner  of  cuttlefish.  And  when,  toward  the 
end,  the  author  comes  out  into  the  open  in  a  couple  of 
straightforward  chapters  and  makes  one  wish  that  one  had 
met  her  characters  sooner,  one  is  so  astonished  at  the  change 
that  one  hesitates  to  say  whether  it  is  she  or  oneself  that  has 
at  last  become  lucid. 


“  MARIA,  THIS  SANDWICH  TASTES  OF  GASOLINE.” 

“  l’LL  EXCHANGE  WITH  YOU,  JOHN.  MINE  IS  FLAVORED  WITH 
MACHINE  OIL.” 


<  /  HE  IMAGE  OF  EVE  or,  as  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  calls 
her  bright  little  story,  “A  Romance  with  Alleviations,” 
may  be  picked  up  without  any  fear  of  risking  involuted  brains. 
Indeed,  one  recommends  it  for  devoluting  brains  that  have 
already  suffered  that  violence.  It  contains  the  intimate  annals 
of  a  little  social  coterie  and  the  confessions  of  a  matchmaker 
whose  good  intentions  exceed  her  skill  and  occasionally  out¬ 
strip  her  understanding ;  whose  friends  laugh  at  her  for  her 
pains,  who  has  the  good  sense  to  laugh  at  herself  and  at 
whom  and  with  whom  we  are  privileged  to  smile.  As  a  ro¬ 
mance  the  book  may  be  passed  by  with  scant  notice,  but  its 
“  alleviations  ”  are  such  that  it  is  altogether  an  excellent  se¬ 
lection  for  lazy  reading. 


CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT,  in  The  Isle  of  Dead  Ships, 
has  scratched  the  surface  of  an  Eldorado  of  adventurous 
romance.  He  has  floated  his  hero  and  heroine  on  a  derelict 
steamer  into  the  heart  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  and  landed  them 
on  a  fascinating  tangl ;  of  abandoned  vessels,  lost  galeons  and 
blood  stained  hulks.  The  surviving  boy  in  us  fairly  thrills 
with- delight  at  the  mere  notion  of  such  an  opportunity.  Why, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  his  one  footy  little  wreck,  was  a  pauper 
by  comparison  !  But,  then,  Crusoe  had  the  foresight  not  to 
rescue  a  girl  and  Mr.  Marriott’s  hero,  having  made  that  mis¬ 
take,  has  to  pay  the  penalty.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  that 
can  spoil  a  good  Crusoe  romance  like  a  girl.  They  are  such 
specialists  !  /.  B.  Ker.foot. 

They  and  1,  bv  Jerome  K.  Terome.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
The  Sinking  Ship,  by  Eva  I.athburv.  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  Image  of  Eve,  by  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25. 

The  Tde  of  Dead  Ships,  by  Crittenden  Marriott.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  Si. 00. 


Little  George  Washington  Beaver:  yes,  father,  i  cannot 
TELL  A  LIE,  I  DID  IT  WITH  MY  LITTLE  INCISORS. 
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Huh ! 

T’S  easy  enough  to  be  honest  when  life 
flows  along  like  a  song,  but  when 
you’re  out  of  work  and  the  rent  is  due 
and  your  wife  is  ill  and  the  children  are 
hungry  and  you  see  something  you  want 
and  there’s  nobody  looking  and  you’ve 
got  to  a  point  where  you  don’t  much 
care  if  there  is  some  one  looking,  be¬ 
cause  a  warm  cell  is  as  good  as  a  cold 
pavement — why  then - ? 


QUESTION  for  debating  societies: 

Would  Lincoln  have  gone  with 
his  State  ? 


“what  is  it,  a  boy  or  a  girl?  ” 
“it  is  neither;  it  is  a  country. 

YOU  ARE  THE  FATHER  OF  YOUR  COUNTRY.” 


The  Muck-Rake  Stories 

JONES,  who  likes  to  read  a  bit  of 
something  that  will  take  his  mind 
off  of  his  own  cares  just  before  he  goes 
to  bed,  used  to  look  in  the  magazines 
for  a  nice  story,  or  read  a  piece  of  a 
lively  novel — something  easy  to  follow 
with  a  tired  mind.  But  now  he  says  he 
finds  himself  at  eleven  o’clock  looking 
around  for  a  muck-rake  story,  or  search¬ 
ing  headlines  for  a  new  malefaction  of 
the  trusts.  These  current  compositions 
he  finds  to  be  as  good  as  anything  to 
change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  take 
him  out  of  himself,  instill  in  him  a  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  send  him 
cheerful  to  bed  with  a  stimulated  heart 
and  a  comforting  sense  of  high  resolve 
and  comparative  self-approval. 

We  must  not  get  improperly  fond  of 
muck-rake  stories.  At  present  they  are 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  tragedy  that  the 
American  mind  seems  to  like.  Of  course 
there  is  a  popular  appetite  for  divorce 
stories  and  newspaper  tales  of  crime 
generally,  but  those  tales  are  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  order  from  the  muck-rake  stories 
and,  produce  a  different  effect.  In  a 
way  the  muck-rake  stories  that  are  really 
good  have  something  of  the  effect  of 
purging  the  passions  that  Aristotle  says 
is  the  business  of  tragedy.  The  good 
ones,  compounded  intelligently  and 
truthfully  and  in  the  right  spirit,  stir 
not  nearly  so  much  animosity  against 
individuals  or  groups  of  men  as  disgust 
with  hoggishness,  lawlessness  and  all  the 
greedy  and  dirty  schemes  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  or  beat  the  public  out 
of  its  rights  and  property. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  is  being  taught 


just  now  in  this  country  is  that  it  is 
wrong  to  grab  even  what  belongs  merely 
to  the  public.  That  a  whole  community 
has  an  interest  in  franchises,  that  the 
whole  people  has  an  interest  in  public 
lands  and  minerals,  and  that  it  is  mean 
to  beg  those  things,  is  almost  a  new 
idea. 

The  muck-rake  stories  have  done  a 
vast  deal  to  diffuse  that  idea.  We  owe 
them  a  great  deal.  And  yet  man  cannot 
live  by  them  alone,  and  should  not  feed 
his  busy  mind  on  them  exclusively.  If 
we  do  that,  we  shall  be  for  killing  the 
dog  because  there  are  fleas  on  him.  The 
big  work  in  politics  for  years  to  come 
will  be  in  the  line  of  checking  privilege, 
restraining  corporations  from  owning 
and  ruling  the  country,  and  getting  the 
worker  and  the  taxpayer  his  dues.  The 
problem  is  to  do  all  that  without  killing 
off  individual  enterprise. 

Stung,  But  Unaware 

IF  the  plain  people  don’t  know  they’ve 
been  betrayed  it’s  their  own  fault. 
They  spend  all  their  time  reading  the 
murders  on  the  first  page  and  don’t  get 
in  where  the  editorials  are. 

And  if  they  knew,  there  probably 
wouldn’t  be  anything  done  about  it, 
party  spirit  being  what  it  is. 

That’s  what  parties  are  for,  to  keep 
the  masses  to  their  proper  economic 
function  of  pulling  chestnuts  from  the 
fire  for  the  politicians  and  their  friends. 
By  their  instrumentality  it  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  fool  enough  of  the  people  enough 
of  the  time  so  that  a  tariff  by  Rhode 
Island  and  for  Rhode  Island  need  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  R.  B. 
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Mr.  Lobster:  these  joy  riders  have  no  consideration  for  the  pedestrians'  feelings. 


A  Hero  Again 

HE  great,  inevitable  conflict  in  the 
air  was  on. 

Our  fleet  of  airships  was  confronted 
by  that  of  the  enemy. 

Suddenly  a  scout-plane  darted  in  with 
the  news  that  the  enemy  was  bringing  up 
its  reinforcements. 

Unless  something  tremendously  heroic 
was  done  all  was  lost. 

Quickly  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson, 
sailing  on  a  single  motorplane,  dashed 
into  the  imminent  breach. 

In  resonant  tones  he  began  delivering 
his  series  of  Chautauqua  lectures. 

This  quickly  used  up  all  the  air  over 
an  area  of  one  hundred  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

Not  only  the  enemy’s  reserves,  but  the 
enemy’s  armada,  fluttered  helplessly  to 
the  earth,  where  they  became  easy  cap¬ 
tives. 


The  only  thing  left  aloft  was  Victory 
perching  upon  our  banners. 

An  OH  Argument 

NICE  LOOKING  young  gentleman 
named  Van  Wyck  Brooks  has 
been  having  something  to  say  about 
American  humorists.  He  declares  that 
“  as  a  general  thing  they  don’t  depend 
upon  being  true  to  life.” 

This  phrase  “  being  true  to  life  ”  has 
seen  good  service,  and  really  ought  to 
be  pensioned.  When  ever  any  critic 
wants  to  say  something  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  about  another  writer,  he 
promptly  declares  that  his  writing  is 
“  not  true  to  life.” 

Now  the  reports  furnished  by  news¬ 
papers  of  police  court  happenings  or 
stories  of  murders  or  divorces,  etc.,  are 
true  to  life  in  the  sense  that  they  give 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  account  of  the 
actual  thing  that  has  happened  ;  and  yet 


they  are  not  literature.  The  shipping 
news  in  the  New  York  Herald  is  “true 
to  life.” 

Something  else  is  the  matter  with  our 
humorists,  Mr.  Brooks,  besides  being  un¬ 
true  to  life.  Try  again. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Alliance,  held  at  the  Hotel  Gotham, 
Abram  I.  Elkus  said  :  “  No  greater  good 
can  be  done  the  Jew  than  to  get  him  out 
of  New  York  to  the  farms  or  some  other 
such  pursuit.” 

New  York  City  will  not  attempt  to 
stop  this  exodus.  It  would  be  the  same 
generous  parting  as  that  which  took  place 
between  Polonius  and  Hamlet.  Here  it 
is,  from  Shakespeare  : 

Polonius  :  My  honorable  lord,  I  will 
most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Hamlet:  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me 
anything  that  I  will  more  willingly  part 
withal — except  my  life,  except  my  life. 
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COLONEL  WAYTE  PASSED  THE  ENDURANCE  TEST  WITHOUT  TURNING  A  HAIR 


A  Necessary  Evil 

SOME  one  has  said  that  marriage  for  a  woman  means  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  attentions  of  several  men  for  the  inattention 
of  one. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  when  asked  to  give  her  opinion  of  acid 
throwing  by  the  suffragettes  during  the  recent  election  in 
England,  said  it  was  “inevitable.”  Following  that  line  of 
reasoning  no  suffragette  will  ever  suffer  from  the  inattention 
of  her  husband  ;  it  may  not  be  a  very  pleasing  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  he  will  bestow  upon  her,  but  it  will  be  at  least  alert. 

Man’s  sphere,  woman’s  sphere;  considered  alone,  each  is 
only  a  hemi-sphere,  at  least  so  we  have  been  taught,  and 
anything  hemi  or  demi  is  always  so  incomplete,  isn’t  it? 

Without  women  any  nation  would  be  a  Stag-Nation,  but 
without  men  we  would  become  Carrie  Nations. 

Why  is  it  that  although  a  crowd  of  men  may  be  rough, 
boisterous  or  annoying  they  are  never  ridiculous,  whereas  a 
feminine  crowd  “per  se  ”  always  is? 

Have  you,  O  !  gentle  reader,  ever  wandered  into  that  New 
York  cloister,  that  shelter  for  the  feminine  unattached,  the 
Martha  Washington  Hotel?  It  is  a  blessed  sanctuary  for  the 
manless  in  times  of  trouble  and  shopping,  but  who  would 
choose  to  live  in  a  female  hemispherical  atmosphere  always? 

No,  it  is  better  to  be  plural  than  singular.  Not  that  we 
agree  with  the  much  quoted  woman  of  the  slums,  who,  push¬ 
ing  aside  the  bandages  from  her  swollen  face  and  opening  her 
blackened  eyes  (sad  souvenirs  of  her  husband’s  attentions), 
pittyingly  said  to  the  sympathetic  settlement  visitor,  “  Gee,  it 
must  be  orful  to  be  a  old  maid.” 

But  we  do  say  that  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  background,  a  proper  mise  en  scene,  as  it  were.  Whether 
for  Suffragette  or  Mollusk,  Spinster  or  Spender,  Widow  or 
Wife,  Man,  Mere  Man,  is  a  necessary  evil. 

Helen  Thornton  Higbie. 


Capitalism  Will  Prevail 

WHILE  labor’s  contented  with  just  what  it’s  got, 
While  few  sons  of  toil  want  to  better  their  lot, 
While  the  masses  believe  to  be  good  what  is  rot, 

Then  some  will  be  happy,  but  most  of  us  not. 

To  a  Chemist 

“¥  WANT  you  to  prepare  for  me  a  formula  for  making  the 
1  best  pumpkin  pie  that  can  be  made,”  said  the  pie  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  chemist.  “  I’ve  used  turnips  and  ochre  and 
potato  flour  and  all  the  things  my  rivals  use,  and  have  beaten 
them  a  little  bit  at  their  own  game,  but  now  I  want  to  put  out 
a  pumpkin  pie  that  will  simply  outclass  all  other  brands.  I 
will  pay  you  whatever  fee  is  right  for  the  work.” 


“it  says  here  that  men  are  coin'  ter  wear  clothes 

TER  MATCH  TH’  HAIR,  THIS  WINTER.” 

“  that's  gon  er  make  it  kinder  cold  fur  th’  bald-headed 

FELLERS,  AIN’T  IT?” 
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The  February  Tree 


Now  blooms  for  all  the  world  to  see 
The  February  cherry-tree. 

Whereof,  with  all  veracity, 

We  now  set  down  the  history. 


First  Cupid  saw  it  standing  fair 
And  cried,  “A  tree,  I  do  declare!  ” 
Then,  whipping  out  his  knife,  with  care 
He  left  initials  carven  there. 


George  Washington  then  cut  it  down 
In  order  to  acquire  renown, 

And  since  in  every  vale  and  town 
The  story  serves  his  fame  to  crown. 


A  few  years  later  Lincoln  came. 

He  also  wished  to  make  a  name. 
Pursuing  thus  the  noble  aim, 

He  split  it  into  rails  and  fame. 

— Lippincott’ s. 


John  :  What  doctor  attended  your 
aunt  in  her  last  illness? 

James:  None.  She  died  a  natural 
death. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Led  On  by  the  Minister 

“  Then  you  don’t  think  I  practice  what 
I  preach,  eh?”  queried  the  minister  in 
talking  with  one  of  the  deacons  at  a 
meeting. 

“  No,  sir,  I  don’t,”  replied  the  deacon. 
“You’ve  been  preachin’  on  the  subject 
o’  resignation  for  two  years  an’  ye 
haven’t  resigned,  yet.” — Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

A  Love  Feast 

Fat  Man  :  You're  growing  stout. 

Lean  Man  :  And  you’re  getting  thin. 

Whereupon  they  shook  hands,  smiled, 
and  each  mentally  declared  the  other 
fellow  “  a  bully  good  friend.” — Lippin¬ 
cott’ s. 


A  bigamist  married  a  woman,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  afterward  admitted  to 
the  officiating  clergyman  that  he  had 
known  of  the  bridegroom’s  legal  inabil¬ 
ity  to  wed. 

“  But  if  you  knew,”  said  the  clergy¬ 
man  indignantly,  “  why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  ?  ’  ’ 


“  we  know  what  you  fei.lows  hate 

ON  EARTH.  NOW,  GET  BUSY.” 


“  Well,  parson,  it  was  like  this,”  the 
witness  said :  “  One  of  the  parties  was 
eighty-three  and  the  other  eighty-seven. 
Says  I  to  myself :  ‘  Oh,  gosh !  it  can’t 
last  long.  Let  ’em  marry,  and  durn  the 
law  !  ’  ” — Washington  Star. 
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Jones  (who  has  mistaken  his  neighbor’s  apartment  for  his  own):  sh  !  not 

(hie)  NUZZER  WORD,  MY  DEAR  !  WE’LL  TALK  THISH  OVER  IN  THE  MORNING.” 


This  Number 

OUR  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  something  about  the  history 
of  this  number,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  interest  ever  since  it  was  first  an¬ 
nounced. 

When  the  suggestion  was  first  made 
that  we  issue  an  Improper  Number  it 
seemed  such  an  obviously  proper  thing 
to  do  that  we  hailed  the  idea  with  joy 
and  set  immediately  about  our  nefarious 
work.  After  we  had  begun  upon  it, 
however,  and  had  made  the  announce¬ 
ment,  there  followed  that  inevitable  pe¬ 
riod  of  discouragement  which  is  always 
a  part  of  the  making  of  a  masterpiece. 
We  then  realized  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  be  improper  in  a  way 
that  will  instruct  and  uplift.  To  be  de¬ 
lightfully  improper  without  being  vulgar 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world. 


WHEN  AUNT  PRUDELLA  CROSSED  THE 
REGISTER  IN  OUR  HALL.” 


As  the  material  came  in  we  realized 
this  more  and  more.  But  ours  not  to 
reason  why,  ours  but  to  do  and  die — 
we  determined  to  issue  this  number  “  or 
bust.” 

Week  after  week  went  by,  however, 
and  we  kept  putting  off  the  fatal  mo¬ 
ment.  Our  readers  were  growing  hourly 
more  impatient  We  received  urgent 
letters  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
union,  and  every  country  on  the  globe ; 
the  burden  of  our  critics’  songs  was  al¬ 


ways  the  same — they  felt  sure  that  v,e 
wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  do  it. 

Thus  time  went  on  and  the  situation 
daily  became  more  critical.  Calm  in 
the  confidence  of  our  perfect  innocence, 
we  waited  in  joyous  anticipation  of  the 
great  event,  selecting,  as  we  believe,  the 
psychological  moment — just  about  mid¬ 
way  between  St.  Valentine’s  and  Easter — 
in  which  to  issue  this  number. 

And  here  it  is,  with  Life’s  proper 
(or  improper)  compliments. 


I 
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LET  us  seize  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  improper 
number  to  congratulate 
ourselves  and  one 
another  on  the  great 
decrease  of  impro¬ 
priety  in  the 
United  States 
in  the  last 
thirty  years. 
Here  in  the 
East,  at  least, 
the  change  is 
very  noticeable. 
So  many  things 
are  not  im¬ 
proper  now  that  were  so  in  the 
early  eighties.  Dispassionate  nudity 
in  art,  for  example,  is  much  com¬ 
moner,  and  is  better  borne.  This  gen¬ 
eration  hereabouts  is  better  used  to 
the  portraiture  of  the  human  form 
unclad,  and  though  it  is  interested  it 
is  not  disturbed  by  it.  That  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain  in  education,  and  makes 
for  better  health  of  mind,  and  also  for 
better  development  of  body.  There 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  ability  to 
discriminate  between  what  rightly  be¬ 
longs  to  art  and  what  doesn’t,  between 
what  comes  rightly  into  the  open  and 
what  is  better  off  behind  the  curtain. 

Literature  is  more  frank;  so  is  talk; 
and  yet  the  Americans  are  still  a  very 
decent  people.  Our  newspapers  are 
more  sensational  in  their  appearance 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago :  they 
run  to  bigger  headline  type,  and  to  all 
manner  of  pictures ;  and  to  sensational 
stories  of  crime,  and  to  exaggeration, 
misstatement  and  gossip.  But  they 
are  less  salacious,  if  anything,  than 
they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  books  are  comparatively  decent 
too.  Lots  of  them  are  trash  and  not 
worth  reading,  but  few  of  them  can 
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fairly  be  said  to  be  “  not  fit  to  read.” 
Some  contemporary  novels  that  have 
been  printed  and  widely  circulated  in 
England  have  had  to  be  considerably 
cut  before  they  could  appear  and  cir¬ 
culate  here  with  the  imprint  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  publisher  upon  their  title 
pages. 

Divorce  is  less  improper  here  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  may  fairly 
be  argued  that  that  is  because  there 
is  less  patience  now  than  there  was 
then  with  the  sort  of  doings  that  lead 
to  divorce.  The  steady  upward  prog¬ 
ress  of  women  in  these  States  to  a 
place  of  greater  independence,  respon¬ 
sibility,  freedom  and  power  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  healthier  status  and 
discussion  of  all  subjects  which  hinge 
upon  or  relate  to  disparity  of  gender. 
Neither  males  nor  females  are  so  im¬ 
proper  a  subject  of  consideration  as 
they  used  to  be  even  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 


D  UT  there  are  some  things  that 
seem  to  be  growing  more  im¬ 
proper,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  for  they 
ought  to.  Moral  issues  have  been  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  prudes  and  estab¬ 
lishing  relations  with  things  that  are 
really  important.  We  see  it  remarked, 
for  example,  in  the  Hearst  morning 
paper  that  “  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country  is  in  revolt  against  all  kinds 
of  extortionate  business  ”  and  that  “  it 
has  ceased  to  be  right  to  make  all  the 
money  one  can  without  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.”  That  dis¬ 
closure  accords  with  our  own  observa¬ 
tion  and  feeling.  It  seems  much  less 
proper  than  it  was  a  generation  ago 
to  get  rich  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
public.  The  general  public  no  longer 
admires  to  see  it  done.  Laws  have 
been  made  and  are  making  to  hinder 
it,  and  there  is  now  going  on  a  strong 
effort  to  get  some  of  them  enforced, 
in  so  far  as  business  can  endure  it. 
People  still  like  as  much  as  ever  to 
get  rich,  and  try  to  be  tolerant  of 
other  people  who  get  rich,  provided 
their  riches  proceed  from  useful  or 
productive  services  which  have  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  it 
seems  less  proper  than  it  did  for  even 


doers  of  useful  services  to  exact  a 
reward  which  dwarfs  the  services.  It 
is  better  manners  to  leave  something 
on  the  plate  for  the  people  who  come 
to  the  second  table.  As  for  skinners, 
who  overpay  themselves  enormously 
for  what  they  do,  and  run,  leaving 
huge  debts  for  those  who  come  after 
them,  their  conduct  looks  disgustingly 
improper  to  this  generation,  because, 
perhaps,  it  has  had  such  impressive 
examples  of  it. 


D  UM  seems  to  be  less  popular  than 
^  it  was.  It  was  good  form  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
fairly  respectable  in  the  times  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  well  patronized  in  still 
more  recent  times.  We  understand  it 
is  still  consumed  in  appreciable  quan¬ 
tities,  but  it  is  no  longer  respected  as 
much  as  it  was,  and  its  extenuation 
has  come  to  be  something  of  an  em¬ 
barrassment  and  a  service  that  needs 
to  be  subsidized  by  interested  parties. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  rum 
or  money  will  go  out  of  fashion  first, 
so  vulnerable  each  of  them  is  in  its 
abuses  and  so  heartily  and  steadily 
both  of  them  are  belabored.  As  we 
see  it  the  current  propensity  is  toward 
too  great  reliance  upon  legislation  for 
the  correction  of  both  of  these  impro¬ 
prieties. 

War  is  getting  to  be  improper. 
Folks  are  finding  'the  same  fault  with 
it  that  they  find  with  meat.  They 
say :  “  It  costs  too  much :  let’s  go  with¬ 
out.”  But  it  is  hard  to  go  without 
either  meat  or  war.  In  the  case  of 
both  the  habit  is  of  very  long  stand¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  invested 
in  the  business. 

What  sort  of  a  world  is  this  com¬ 
ing  to  be,  in  which  so  many  things 
that  were  improper  are  becoming 
proper  and  so  many  things  that  were 
proper  have  come  to  be  improper ! 
The  naked  truth  endured !  Rapacity 
illegalized !  War  and  rum  and  riches 
getting  out  of  style !  How  long  is  hu¬ 
man  nature  going  to  endure  so  much 
improvement,  and  goading  ahead,  and 
readjustment  of  all  the  improprieties? 
Is  the  lid  of  our  great  manhole  going 
to  blow  off,  do  you  think,  and  must 
society  dance  one  or  two  more  car¬ 
magnoles  before  it  is  perfected? 
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Teaching  a  Young  Girl  How 
to  Play  Bridge 

MANY  young  girls  are  wandering 
about  aimlessly  without  proper  op¬ 
portunities  to  learn  bridge.  Women  as 
a  rule  do  not  lead  out  the  trumps,  so 
that  young  girls  are  likely  to  be  misled 
about  the  importance  of  this. 

It  is  very  much  better  that  young  girls 
should  be  taught  by  nice  young  men 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility. 

To  teach  a  young  girl  how  to  play 
bridge  does  not  necessarily  require  the 
presence  of  a  third  party.  Much  better 
progress  can  be  made  where  you  are 
entirely  alone.  You  can  thus  put  your 
whole  mind  and  heart  on  the  work. 

For  the  purpose  select  a  beautiful 
young  girl  who  is  anxious  to  learn.  The 
terms  should  first  be  memorized.  They 
are  many  and  various. 


SPORTING  TERM 

THE  FIRST  LAP  IN  THE  RACE 

You  will  first  assume  that  you  are 
partners.  When  you  ask  her  if  you  can 
play  you  must  teach  her  to  reply  “  Please 
do  !  ”  It  is  then  your  duty  to  get  busy. 

The  next  term  is  “  over  to  you.”  This 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  kiss.  She 


A  KNIGHT  WITH  THE  BOYS  ” 


will  naturally  respond,  “  I  double.” 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  she  could 
not  respond  in  this  manner  because  she 
would  be  a  dummy,  but  in  lessons  like 
this  she  never  could  be  a  dummy  under 
any  circumstances,  so  it  is  quite  in  order. 
She  will  then  ask  you  if  you  are  satis¬ 
fied,  mererly  as  a  matter  of  form.  Being 
a  good  player  you  will  naturally  respond 
“  Never !  ” 

The  first  thing  you  must  teach  her 
is  to  play  to  the  score.  If  you  have 
kissed  her  fifty  times  that  will  often 
determine  her  next  make.  If  her  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  her 
family  are  leaning  over  the  banisters 
this  means  that  all  the  rubbers  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  hers. 

She  must  never  finesse  against  her 
partner.  If  you  play  out  an  arm  chair 
against  an  ordinary  tete-a-tete  she  should 
let  you  have  your  way  and  use  the  chair. 
It  is  almost  sure  to  win  in  the  long  run. 
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Insist  upon  silence.  Remember  that 
in  the  game  you  are  teaching  her  no 
words  are  necessary.  They  only  confuse 
the  mind. 

Pivot  often.  It  helps  the  score. 

A’so  establish  your  long  suit  early 
in  the  evening.  She  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  indelibly  with  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  game. 

Sometimes  a  small  diamond  will  work 
wonders. 

When  her  partner  doubles  you  should 
teach  her  always  to  lead  her  best  heart. 
This  will  strengthen  her  partner’s  hand 
and  may  make  him  win  the  game. 

Teach  her  also  that  her  strong  point 
is  to  discard  from  weakness. 

She  should  be  made  to  see  the  value 
of  a  cross  ruff  and  its  dangers.  If  used 
properly  it  often  saves  the  game,  but  it 
should  not  be  indulged  in  constantly. 
Many  old  players  get  into  the  habit  of 
depending  upon  it  too  much. 

Make  it  plain  to  her  that  while  cer¬ 
tain  rules  are  necessary  they  should  be 
departed  from  in  emergencies  when  one 
gets  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
game. 

For  example,  if  she  has  a  handful  of 
diamonds  and  her  partner  declares 
hearts,  she  should  help  him  establish  his 
heart  suit  at  first  at  any  cost.  Her  dia¬ 


monds  will  then  come  in  and  help  win 
the  game  at  critical  points. 

In  case  she  should  declare  diamonds  at 
first,  however,  and  she  should  help  him 
get  them  all  out,  she  must  be  careful  to 
see  that  clubs  are  not  established. 
Spades  are  even  better  than  clubs  under 
these  circumstances. 

It  is  advisable  to  teach  her  with  the 
gas  turned  as  low  as  possible. 

Surviving  the  Fit 

OW  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  has  been  well  estab¬ 
lished,  we  should  take  care  to  do  nothing 
to  disturb  it. 

That’s  the  chief  trouble  with  our 
public  schools.  By  educating  children 
and  thus  using  artificial  means  to  make 
them  more  fit,  we  are  upsetting  the  di¬ 
vine  law  which  has  made  people  fit  with¬ 
out  any  particular  effort. 

In  Spain  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  we 
are.  Just  as  soon  as  any  one  in  Spain 
starts  schools  which  are  intended  to  help 
the  unfit  to  survive,  the  fit  quite  properly 
put  that  person  to  death,  thus  increasing 
their  own  fitness  and  chances  of  survival. 

And  why  not?  Is  it  not  merely  a 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest? 

E.  O.  J. 

Vivisection  is  degeneration. 


ANOTHER  MYSTERY 

“  mosh  'shtr’ord’nary  thing!  here 
’tish  middle  o’  the  night  an'  my  ole 

WATCH  'SH  POINTIN'  T’NuON.” 
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Merely  Local 

rT',HIS  matter  of  imprudence  is  so  manifestly  local 
1  That  to  brand  a  thing  improper  simply  labels  one  a  yokel. 
They  veil  the  face  in  Syria  but  leave  to  meet  the  eye 
A  portion  of  anatomy  that  you  and  I  keep  shy. 

In  the  wilds  of  central  Africa  the  stylish  mode  of  dressing 
Would,  in  civilized  Manhattan,  result  in  a  refreshing 
Forty  days  upon  the  island  where  the  Sound’s  salt  breezes 
blow 

(Unless  the  case  be  chorus  girl  with  millionaire  in  tow). 


Now  a  lady  who'd  go  barefoot  to  make  a  single  call 
Would  not,  in  good  society,  be  kindly  met  at  all. 

But  let  her  dance  upon  the  stage  with  gleaming,  naked  feet 
And  each  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  wish  to  get  a  seat. 

The  things  you  see  when  you’re  abroad  without  an  eyelash 
quiver 

To  even  hear  of  in  New  York  gives  you  an  icy  shiver! 

But  what  the  Provincetowner  sees  on  visiting  our  borough, 

If  he  reveals  when  he  get  home — his  punishment  is  thorough! 


So  you  d  better  suit  your  actions  to  the  place  that  you  are  in. 
For  they  call  in  one  place  virtue  what  another  rates  as  sin 
Just  salve  your  inner  conscience  and  then  let  the  outer  man 
Conform  in  all  particulars  to  moral’s  local  plan.  F.  C  S 

Boston’s  New  Statue 

DOSTON  has  been  taking  much  thought  about  its  new  statue 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  unveiled  on  January  22. 

It  is  embarrassed— not  quite  sure  yet  what  it  thinks  and 
not  quite  sure  it  ought  to  say  what  it  thinks  even  when  it 
knows. 

There  are  three  bases  of  embarrassment:  The  work  is  by 
baint-Gaudens,  whom  no  one  wants  to  disparage;  it  represents 
Brooks,  and,  since  it  is  there,  no  one  wants  to  admit  that  it 
misrepresents  him  ;  it  introduces  the  figure  of  Christ,  which  is 
so  unusual  an  adjunct  to  portrait  sculpture  that  Boston  is  slow 
to  get  the  bearings  of  its  mind  about  it. 

Excusing  Saint-Gaudens,  the  critics  say  that  he  did  not 
finish  the  piece,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
orked  it  out  better,  difficult  as  that  would  have  been 

find  l;  ,eflfagUre  °-  Br°°kS'  S°me  Say  !t  is  fine>  some 

and  C  U  aWS  ln  lt-  There  'S  3  can°Py  V  Stanford  White, 

omnionTs  mCOngrl,ous  with  the  statue.  A  common 

P  ton  is  that  the  monument  is  better  than  could  have  been 


A  GHOST  OF  A  SHOW 

expected  considering  that  the  sculptor  did  not  live  to  see  it 
through. 

So,  at  the  first  sight,  Boston  is  disappointed.  That  is  sad, 
and  is  here  set  down  with  sympathy  and  regret.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  better  and  worthier  of  Boston  to  be  disappointed 
with  even  a  fine  work  than  to  be  unintelligently  indulgent  to  a 
detective  one. 

And  maybe  Boston  will  like  it  better  on  longer  and  fuller 
acquaintance. 
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Impropriety 


BACK  TO  NATURE 


IMPROPRIETY  should  he  taken  young. 

In  youth,  thanks  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  our  parents  acquit  themselves 
of  the  task  of  arousing  our  curiosity, 
we  all  tend  naturally  to  the  improper. 
Some  of  us,  unfortunately,  never  get 
over  it,  just  as  some  of  us  die  of  the 
measles ;  but  to  the  healthy  mind  the 
improper  is  its  own  antidote,  and  the 
normal  development  of  the  intellect  car¬ 
ries  us  into  a  normal  condition  of  mind 
wherein  the  improper  becomes  properly 
disgusting  in  flagrant  doses  yet  main¬ 
tains  a  certain  saline  value  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  condiment. 

Impropriety  acquired  after  the  forma¬ 
tive  period  is  much  more  dangerous ;  the 
safest  intellect  is  that  which  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  literary  classics  at  a  period 
of  life  when  there  is  still  time  for  other 
interests  to  arrive  in  due  season  and 
successfully  neutralize  them. 

No  mind  properly  grounded  in  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  classical  literature  is  in  any 
danger  whatever  from  the  efforts  of 
modern  salacists.  The  impropriety  of 
the  present — Three  Weeks,  for  example, 
and  the  whole  series  of  experiments 
against  which  press  and  pulpit  have  been 
recently  thundering — is  the  happy  dis¬ 
covery  of  what  might  perhaps  be  called 
unwillingly  pure  minds.  But  to  those 
who  remember  their  classics  Three 
Weeks  is  a  joke,  and  too  silly  to  talk 
about ;  a  puny  effort  to  commit  impro¬ 
priety  serving  only  to  emphasize  the  fact 
(although  we  must  ask  the  suffragettes 
to  pardon  us  for  mentioning  it)  that  in 
this  field  of  endeavor  woman  is  also  far 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


behind  man.  The  lady  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  did  their  worst  tc 
catch  up — and  so,  presumably,  did  the 
innocent  author  of  Three  Weeks — but 
the  result  was  inadequate ;  it  indicated 
a  splendid  willingness  and  determination, 
but  fell  down  flat  on  achievement. 

Think,  too,  how  often  impropriety  has 
led  the  youthful  mind  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literature  in  general  that  has 
been  a  life-long  blessing.  Shakespeare, 
for  example,  as  taught  in  the  public 
schools  with  the  “muddy  parts”  care¬ 
fully  eliminated.  There’s  an  incentive 
for  you  to  study  your  Shakespeare,  young 
fellow,  and  having  re-discovered  the  im¬ 
proper  (which  after  all  has  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  way  of  losing  its  interest  after  a 
few  readings)  to  make  the  further  dis¬ 
covery  that  Shakespeare  as  a  whole  is 
really  much  more  interesting  than  the 
classroom  had  led  you  to  imagine.  So, 
too,  the  improper— when  seen  dimly  and 
afar  off — is  an  incentive  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  foreign  languages.  And  since 
greatness  is  inevitably  more  compelling 
than  impropriety  the  mind  progresses 
from  the  great  writer  who  is  very  im¬ 
proper  through  the  great  writer  who  is 
only  occasionally  improper  to  the  great 
writer  who  is  quite  proper. 

For  the  virtue  of  impropriety — and, 
mark  you,  if  this  wasn’t  so  there  would 
be  very  few  decent-minded  men  in  the 
world  instead  of  very  many — is  that  it 
palls;  and  when  the  impropriety  of  the 
classics  has  once  palled  the  mind  and 
morals  of  the  reader  are  completely  im¬ 
mune  to  the  efforts  of  paltry  imita¬ 
tors. 
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Popular  Birthdays 

DANIEL  APPLETON 
Born  February  24,  1852 

Among  our  most  distinguished  publishers 
the  Appletons  have  long  borne  an  honorable 
and  distinguished  name.  Their  contributions 
to  the  history  of  science,  in  the  volumes  they 
were  first  to  give  to  the  American  public, 
would  alor.e  entitle  them  to  a  grateful  re¬ 
membrance. 

To  this  scion  of  a  worthy  house  we  give 
greeting  and  congratulations  upon  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  another  birthday. 

GERALDINE  FARRAR 
Born  February  26,  1882 

Massachusetts,  Berlin,  Lilli  Lehman, 

“  Madama  Butterfly,”  “  Mignon  ” — these  are 
isolated  facts  in  your  career.  They  indicate, 
they  do  not  explain. 

Your  voice  is  the  thing,  but  there  is  more 
than  this :  the  variety  of  your  expressions, 
your  beauty — each  has  its  own  explanation. 

Madam,  you  have  a  great  future  ahead  of 
you,  when  you  grow  up  to  it.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  you  with  all  our  hearts.  You  have 
sung  and  acted  us  into  a  profound  admira¬ 
tion  for  your  gifts. 

Permit  us  to  offer  you  our  tribute. 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  CODY 
Born  February  26.  1 346 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey,  in  a  short  paragraph,  our 
mingled  feelings  of  romance,  chivalry  and  awful  bloodshed 
in  contemplating  your  picturesque  person¬ 
ality.  What  a  pity  that  so  much  absurd  and 
incongruous  civilization  should  have  stepped 
in  to  spoil  forever  the  picture  of  the  past 
that  you  have  drawn  for  us  so  well !  If  we 
could  mount  our  wonderful  horse  every 
morning  and,  with  a  fiendish  yell,  scout  the 
prairie,  have  bullets  whistling  around  our 
ears  as  we  snatch  a 
hasty  lunch,  spend  the 
afternoon  in  rescuing 
some  dusky  maiden, 
and  stab  or  shoot  a  few  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  here  and  there  in  the  interval,  we 
should  feel  that  life  was  worth  living. 

Dear  old  Buffalo  Bill,  we  fire  a  fusil¬ 
lade  in  your  honor  May  your  memory 
never  fade  in  the  heart  of  boyhood. 

THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 
Born  February  26,  1857 

To  us  there  has  always  been  a  simi¬ 
larity  between  Ham¬ 
let  and  Thomas  Law- 
son.  When  we  have 
wearied  ourselves  in 
endeavoring  to  find  a 
correct  interpretation 
of  the  character  of 
the  former  we  have 
turned  to  the  latter  as 
a  recreation.  Both 
have  the  same  motive 
expressed  in  the  lines  . 

“The  time  is  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spite 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right.” 

Mr.  Lawson,  we  are  glad  that  we  do 
not  understand  you.  It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  believe  that  you  are  sincere. 

Much  more  important  is  it  to  know  that 
you  are  always  interesting.  Your  writ¬ 
ings  have  stirred  us  mightily.  You  have 
set  many  a  ball  rolling.  This  is  more 
vital  than  the  destination  of  the  ball. 

Secretly  we  have  always  loved  you, 


You  have  courage  and 


in  spite  of  your  obvious  perfections, 
inconsistency.  This  is  enough. 

May  you  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  illogically  can. 

ELIHU  VEDDER 
Born  February  26,  1836 

America  is  too  young  in  tradition  to  have 
contributed  more  than  a  small  group  to  the 
world's  great  artists.  Mr.  Vedder,  however, 
must  be  reckoned  one  of  these.  His  face 
reveals  the  man  and  his  work  the  artist. 
Surely  creations  such  as  he  has  given  us 
have  no  time  or  place. 

Sir,  in  spite  of  your  necessary  residence 
abroad,  we  count  you  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens.  Untainted  by  commer¬ 
cialism,  you  have  chosen  your  path  well. 
Your  work  is  enduring.  We  congratulate 
you  upon  your  birthday. 

ELLEN  TERRY 
Born  February  27,  1848 

Yours  is  the  supremacy  of  a  beautiful 
face,  accompanied  by  remarkable  graces.  To 
have  had  such  a  distinguished  coadjutor 
for  the  most  of  your  career,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  divide  with  him  the  honors,  is 
surely  fame  enough.  The  pleasure  you  have 
aroused  is  a  permanent  possession.  We  de¬ 
light  to  honor  you. 

Precis 

“  1\/|ISS  HACKLY,”  says  the  inquisitive  lady  to  the  school 
teacher,  “  I  have  often  wondered  why  you  never  got 

married.  How  does  it  happen  that _ ” 

“It  doesn’t  happen,”  interrupts  the  teacher,  tartly,  “be¬ 
cause  it  never  happened  to  happen.  I  couldn’t  happen  not  to 
be  married,  could  I?  If  anything  happens  it  has  to  be  a  hap¬ 
pening,  and  if  a  happening  does  not  happen,  then  it  neither 
may  happen  to  happen  nor  happen  not  to  happen.  I  trust 
this  explains  matters  to  you,  Mrs.  Quizzle,  and  now  I  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  your  children  happen  to  be  so  backward 
with  their  studies.” 


Both:  what  a  nerve! 


I  DO  BELIEVE  THAT  CREATURE  IS  LOOKING  THROUGH  MY 


KEYHOLE. 
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What  Caused  Those  Floods 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  is  quoted  in 
the  papers  as  feeling  that  the  recent 
high  water  and  extensive  flood  dam¬ 
ages  in  France  are  very  suitable  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  sore 
troubles  of  the  French  church  and  the 
way  the  French  government  has  used  it. 

Perhaps  so,  but  does  not  his  grace  sus¬ 
pect  that  if  the  French  church  and  the 
French  government  had  been  allowed  to 
adjust  their  concerns  without  help  or 
hindrance  from  Rome,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  get  along  without  these 
floods  ? 

We  have  supposed  so. 

Besides,  there  are  those  who  say  the 
comet  had  much  to  do  with  the  floods. 
What  times!  What  men!  Noah  was 
fortunate  in  living  before  science  had 
been  invented  or  scientists  had  become 
versed  in  explanation.  The  comet  theory 
and  the  theory  of  displeasure  with 
France  match  up  together  very  well. 
Displeasure  must  have  its  instrument  and 
what  handier  one  could  there  be  than  a 
comet  ? 

For  our  part,  acquaintance  with  the 
French  comic  papers  (which  we  always 
examine  through  smoked  glass  and  be¬ 
hind  the  door)  had  prepared  us  long  ago 
to  hear  of  floods  in  France  and  not  to 
be  surprised  at  it.  One  reason  for  get¬ 
ting  out  the  Improper  Number  of  Life 


was  to  give  our  French  brethren  some 
points  about  preparing  the  sort  of  publi¬ 
cation  they  aim  to  produce  without  im¬ 
perilling  the  public  safety. 


Saving 


FROM  the  general  business  standpoint, 
exclusive  of  special  interests,  the 
chief  objection  to  postal  savings  banks  is 
that,  by  providing  absolute  security,  they 
encourage  people  to  save. 

It  is  not  good  business  to  encourage 
people  to  save.  When  they  save  they 
do  not  spend,  and  when  they  'do  not 
spend  some  one  goes  without  a  profit. 

Business  requires  us  all  to  live  right 
up  to  the  limit  of  our  resources,  with  a 
large  dole  of  credit  into  the  bargain. 

The  only  thing  that  keeps  us  going  at 
all  is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  keep  on 
handing  out  our  meager  savings  for  the 
necessaries  of  life. 


More  Than  Words 

AN  impartial  correspondent,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  certain  New  York  daily, 

sqys : 

Life  is  the  only  comfort — one  is  sure  of 
whole-hearted  truth  there,  and  absolutely  you 
are  the  only  one  with  no  axes  to  grind,  no 
person  to  dominate  you,  no  one  to  truckle 
to.  If  you  could  know  what  a  joy  it  is! 

We  do  know  what  a  joy  it  is. 

There  is  nothing  like  it. 


“QBE  who  is  born  a  beauty  is  half 
O  married,”  says  an  old  proverb, 
and  nowadays  she  is  also  about  half  di¬ 
vorced. 


“  i’m  SORRY  1  can't  OPEN  THE  DOOR,  FREDDY,  BUT  I  AM  JUST  TAKING  A  BATH.” 
“but  you  won't  catch  cold,  auntie;  it’s  warm  here.” 
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THE  NEW  THOUGHT 

“  JOHN  !  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  DRINKING 
AGAIN  ?  ” 

“certainly  not  (hic),  m'dear.  my 

ASTRAL  SELF  IS  MERELY  ENJOYING  A 
MENTAL  (HIC)  JOY-RIDE.” 


The  Prodigious  Infant 

THE  Steel  Trust  has  been  charged 
with  contributing  to  the  English 
campaign  fund  of  the  Conservatives,  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  protecting 
the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
charge  is  false.  That  would  be  going 
a  bit  too  far.  It  is  all  right  to  pay  poli¬ 
ticians  over  here  to  pass  a  tariff  which 
will  enable  the  trust  to  sell  steel  to 
protected  Americans  at  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  to  free  trade  Englishmen,  but, 
to  take  the  profits  from  this  transaction 
and  spend  them  on  English  politicians, 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  There 
are  still  too  many  indigent  politicians 
in  this  country. 

Handy  Men 

MR.  CANNON  can  still  shoot.  But 
contemporary  judgment  reckons 
him  to  be  more  dangerous  now  to  the 
side  he  is  on  than  to  the  group  opposed 
to  him.  He  and  Mr.  Aldrich  have  come 
to  be  a  great  political  convenience. 


You  see  what  they  are  after;  do  a  simple 
problem  in  subtraction  and  there  you  are. 
The  remainder  is  what  you  want. 

Autos 

HAS  an  automobile  the  right  to  make 
a  bad  smell  in  the  streets  of  New 

York? 

Yes,  in  moderation;  but  only  in 
strictly  moderate  moderation.  The 
clouds  of  smelly  smoke  that  badly  mani¬ 
cured  automobiles  throw  out  are  un¬ 
necessary,  offensive  and  harmful  to  the 
public  health  in  such  a  city  as  •  New 
York  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  current 
petition  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  do 
something  about  wanton  autos  that 
smoke  to  excess.  They  are  very  im¬ 
proper  and  should  be  dealt  with  reason¬ 
ably,  firmly,  effectively. 


straws  (  ?) 

WIND  BLOWS 


SHOW  WHICH  WAY  THE 
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A  Very  Ancient  Problem  in  Interesting  Dramatic  Form 

HE  title  “  A  Man’s  World  ”  reg¬ 
isters  the  reproach  which  is  the 
text  of  Miss  Rachel  Crothers’s 
new  play.  It  is  voiced  not  by 
hero  or  heroine  but  by  a  subordi¬ 
nate  character.  She  is  a  little, 
colorless,  unattractive  girl,  well 
along  toward  spinsterhood.  There 
is  nothing  in  her  future  but  a 
lonely  struggle  for  a  scanty  liv¬ 
ing.  In  a  burst  of  despair  she 
wails  that  no  man  has  ever  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  her,  that  no 
man  has  ever  even  attempted  to 
make  love  to  her.  This  usually 
passes  for  a  funny  statement  in 
drama  and  literature,  but  as  it  is 
put  in  “A  Man’s  World”  it  is  almost  tragic.  In  this  char¬ 
acter  Miss  Crothers  has  picked  a  familiar  and  frequent — alas, 
too  frequent — type  from  real  life,  and  has  brought  into  the 
revealing  brilliancy  of  the  footlights  the  secret  anguish  that 
such  women  bury  from  the  sight  of  even  those  who  know 
them  best.  And  the  sex  injustice  is  voiced  in  a  side  speech 
to  the  effect  that  any  man,  any  “  runt  ”  of  a  man,  can  find 
some  woman  to  marry  him  and  give  him  the  love  and  com¬ 
panionship  every  human  craves. 

Much  the  same  truth  is  voiced  in  “The  Lily,”  but  Miss 
Crothers,  with  the  faculty  for  making  her  characters  human, 
which  was  such  a  marked  feature  of  “The  Three  of  Us,”  has 
brought  it  out  with  a  simple  but  strong  appeal  lacking  in 
the  more  sophisticated  and  stagy  work  of  the  French  author. 
These  two  spinsters— the  French  one  of  Nance  O’Neil  and  the 
more  familiar  one  well  portrayed  by  Helen  Ormsbee — are 
dramatic  typifications  of  one  source  of  the  feminine  unrest 
which  is  voicing  itself  in  a  clamorous  demand  for  equal 
political  rights. 

This  plaint  of  the  spinster  is  really  a  stronger  appeal 
than  the  main  argument  of  the  play,  which  simply  brings 
into  dramatic  exposition  the  world-old  injustice  that  there  is 
a  different  moral  standard  for  the  man  than  for  the  woman. 
The  drama  is  well  constructed,  is  interesting  and  is  bound 
to  be  widely  discussed  in  these  days  of  social  revolution.  It 
proves  nothing,  but  it  provides  dramatic  situations  and  gives 
Mary  Mannering  a  better  opportunity  than  any  she  has  had 
since  the  days  of  the  old  Lyceum.  The  sweet  womanliness  of 
her  portrayal  of  the  woman  who  finds  herself  in  mental  re-^ 
volt  against  the  past  of  the  man  she  loves  only  emphasizes  the 
sweet  unreasonableness  of  her  conflict  with  the  law  made  by 
man  that  woman  must  remain  on  the  pedestal  he  has  made 
for  her  and  not  descend  to  his  own  level.  As  the  object  of 
her  affections  Mr.  Charles  Richman  voices  this  law  in  manful 
tones  and  with  manly  bearing,  but- — and  this  is  where  Miss 
Crothers  takes  her  play  out  of  the  realm  of  reality — without 
winning  his  cause.  In  addition  to  the  good  work  of  these 


three  leaders  in  the  cast,  Ruth  Holt  Boucicault  is  picturesque 
and  effective  as  the  lady  who  brings  out  the  facts  which  make 
the  trouble,  and  Messrs.  Sainpolis,  Berthelet  and  Perrin  give 
dash  and  color  to  the  little  artistic  colony  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid.  And,  speaking  of  scene,  the  setting  of  the  stage 
representing  the  heroine’s  library  in  an  old  house  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  is  more  like  a  real  room  in  which  people  meet 
and  talk  and  live  than  any  interior  shown  in  New  York  for 
a  long  time. 

“A  Man’s  World”  may  not  disturb  any  existing  con¬ 
dition  or  change  any  standards,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and 
well-acted  play  and  is  calculated  to  stimulate  thought. 


igS  ^  ■§* 

OME  day,  maybe,  an  American  librettist  will 
come  along  and  write  a  comic  opera  or  musical 
farce  on  original  lines.  Until  that  day  comes 
we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
same  old  thing,  varied  only  in  the  place  where 
the  same  old  characters  are  to  be  located,  so 
that  they  and  the  chorus  people  may  wear  cos¬ 
tumes  giving  more  opportunity  for  color  and 
brilliancy  than  those  of  our  own  climes.  “The  Yankee  Girl,” 
by  Mr.  George  V.  Hobart,  with  the  music  by  Mr.  Silvio  Hein, 
takes  the  customary  Americans  to  a  South  or  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  where  they  encounter  very  much  the  usual  compli¬ 
cations.  The  plot  is  a  little  more  consecutive  than  usual,  the 


MISS  BLANCHE  RING.  IN  "THE  YANKEE  GIRL  ” 
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lines  are  of  about  the  regular  brilliancy 
and  the  music  is  cheerful  but  not  par¬ 
ticularly  striking.  The  main  attraction 
of  “A  Yankee  Girl”  is  the  agreeable, 
wholesome  and  good-looking  personality 
of  Miss  Blanche  Ring,  who  has  the  title 
part,  and  who  has  the  voice  and  the 
ability  to  sing  the  not  markedly  tuneful 
songs  allotted  to  her.  The  fun-making 
falls  principally  to  Mr.  Harry  Gilfoil,  of 
grateful  memory  in  “A  Trip  to  China¬ 
town,”  and  who  has  largely  amplified 
the  number  of  remarkable  *  noises  and 
imitations  he  can  produce  with  no  other 
assistance  than  his  own  vocal  chords. 
Mr.  Frederick  Paulding,  Mr.  William 
Burress  and  Miss  Dorothy  Jardon  are 
also  conspicuous  in  a  large  cast,  backed 
up  by  the  usual  cohort  of  show-ladies 
and  chorus  young  persons. 

“The  Yankee  Girl”  is  simply  one  of 
the  big,  brilliant  musical  shows  of  the 
kind  which  never  seem  to  pall  on  the 
liking  of  New  Yorkers  and  the  strangers 
from  without  the  gates. 


OT  to  mention  “  Where 
There’s  a  Will  ”  might 
seem  like  dodging  a  duty. 
To  describe  it  at  any 
length  would  be  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  intelligence 
and  decency  of  Life’s 
readers.  Briefly,  it  is  an 
unclean  French  farce, 
adapted  by  Mr.  Maurice  Campbell  and 
produced  by  him  at  Weber’s  Theatre. 
To  make  this  statement  is  giving  the 
piece  just  the  kind  of  advertisement  Mr. 
Campbell  evidently  wishes.  Advertising 
nastiness  on  the  billboards  in  New  York 
may  bring  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  enterprise 
and  to  Weber’s  Theatre  the  kind  of  pa¬ 
tronage  desired.  In  other  cities  it  might 
bring  the  police.  This  brief  statement 
in  Life’s  columns  will  be  taken  by 
Life’s  readers  not  as  an  advertisement 
but  as  a  warning. 


^  VERY  statement  Life  has 
made  about  the  ticket 
speculators  is  confirmed 
by  what  Mr.  Marc  Klaw, 
of  the  eminent  and  culti¬ 
vated  firm  of  theatrical 
exploiters,  Messrs.  Klaw 
and  Erlanger,  has  just  been  confessing 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  admits 
that  his  firm  has  been  in  collusion 
with  the  speculators.  In  other  words, 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  dealing  fairly  with  the  public 
by  keeping  all  their  best  seats  on  sale  at 
the  box-office  at  the  prices  they  adver¬ 


“  take  you  home  nothin'  1  it's  cost  mi.  fifty  cents  gettin'  you  in 

HERE,  JUST  SO  YOU  COULD  ENJOY  YOURSELF,  AND  NOW  YOU  got  to  ENJOY  YOUR¬ 
SELF  !  " 


tise.  From  the  speculators  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
and  Liberty  theatres  unsuspecting  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  know  the  methods  of 
some  theatrical  managers  are  practically 
compelled  to  buy  seats  at  an  extortion¬ 
ate  advance  on  the  prices  advertised  as 
being  the  regular  rates  of  the  theatre. 

Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  are  li¬ 
censed  by  the  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York  to  deal  with  its  citizens 
as  theatrical  managers.  From  Mr. 
Klaw’s  confession  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  his  firm  attract  the  public  by  ad¬ 
vertising  certain  theatrical  wares  and 
commodities  for  sale  at  certain  prices 
and  then  by  devious  methods  make  it 
impossible  for  persons  co  attracted  to 
secure  the  advertised  entertainment  ex¬ 
cept  at  largely  advanced  prices. 

In  any  civilized  community  with  a 
government  looking  out  for  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens  this  would  be  considered 
sufficient  reason  for  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger  to  show  cause  why  their  li¬ 
censes  should  not  be  revoked. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  and 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  “  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.” 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Continuous  laugh¬ 
ter,  broken  only  by  the  entr’actes. 

Belasco — “Just  a  Wife,”  by  Mr.  Eugene 


Walter.  Well  acted  and  well  staged  drama 
of  contemporary  life. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Farce  of  the 
most  farcical  kind. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Elab¬ 
orately  staged  musical  farce  with  Nora  Bayes 
and  Jack  Norworth  in  the  leading  roles. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Charm¬ 
ing  music  to  book  based  on  “  Arms  and  the 
Man.” 

Comedy — Mary  Mannering  in  “  A  Man’s 
World,”  by  Rachel  Crothers.  See  above. 

Criterion — “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson,  assisted  by  unusually  clever 
child  actor,  in  diverting  comedy. 

Daly’s — Maxine  Elliott  in  “  The  Inferior 
Sex.”  Amusing  light  comedy. 

Empire  —  Ethel  Barrymore  in  Pinero’s 
“  Mid-Channel.”  Neither  author  nor  artist 
in  good  form. 

Garrick  —  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “Your 
Humble  Servant.”  A  cbeery  little  play  with 
Mr.  Skinner  in  congenial  role. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce 
exploiting  the  acrobatic  fun  of  Mr.  Fred 
Stone. 

Hackett  —  Mr.  John  Mason  in  “  None  So 
Blind.”  Not  remarkably  interesting. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl,”  with 
Blanche  Ring.  See  above. 

Hippodrome — New  York’s  biggest  and  strn- 
ningest  show. 

Hudson — Mr.  William  Collier  in  “  A  Lucky 
Star.”  Mr.  Collier  as  funny  as  ever. 

Lyceum  —  Miss  Billie  Burke  in  Mr. 
Maugham’s  “  Mrs.  D  it.”  One  of  Mr. 
Maugham’s  very  light  comedies  well  acted. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  Powerful  drama  of 
contemporary  life. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  —  “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr.  Jerome’s  amusing 
mystical  nlay  admirably  acted. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Savoy  —  “  Children  of  Destiny.”  Notice 
later. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  'Vie  French 
spinster  made  dramatic. 

Wallack's — “  Alias  Jimmv  Valentine.”  The 
reformed  convict  in  interesting  melodramatic 
form. 


Hoi 

CYNTHIA  AT  THE  BATH?  NONSENSE.  TH 
AND  SHE  HAPPENS  TO  HAVE  ON  ONE  0:  1 


JCH  DRAWN  UP  BEFORE  THE  FIRE, 
>WNS  WITH  NO  SHOULDER  STRAPS 
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Pleasant  Old  Lady  ( referring  to  the  weather)  :  my  !  it's 
A  BIT  AIRY,  ain't  IT?  . 

Furious  Englishman  ( very  sensitive  about  his  chest  and 
arms)  :  well,  what  in  thunder  did  you  expect,  hostrich 

PLUMES  ? 


Our  Bills 

BILL  TAFT  is  now  our  President, 
Bill  Bryan  hoped  to  be, 

Bill  Gaynor  rules  at  City  Hall 
In  spite  of  Tammany; 

While  Tariff  Bill  makes  Uncle  Sam 
Just  toe  the  mark,  yet  still 
A  greater  ruler  rules  us  all, 

’Tis  mighty  Dollar  Bill ! 

A.  S. 


“  YES'm  we're  GOING  TO  GET  MARRIED,  'cause  WILLIE  SAYS 
IF  WE  DON'T  HE'LL  GO  RIGHT  FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE,  AND  VERY 
LIKELY  BE  DRUNK  MOST  ALL  THE  TIME!  ” 


Life’s  Aeroplane  School 

Now  Open  to  the  Public 

WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  opened  a 
school  for  aeroplanists,  and  all  our  friends  and  patrons 
are  invited  to  attend  the  daily  exercises. 

We  keep  a  large  number  of  aeroplanes  for  renting  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  order  to  avoid  necessary  delays  we  advise  our 
customers  to  bring  their  own  machines. 

Machines  can  be  stored  at  a  nominal  price. 

Our  field  is  pleasantly  located  near  a  large  cemetery. 
Doctors  and  ministers  constantly  in  attendance. 

Reduce  your  weight  before  beginning.  It  is  safer. 

All  burials  extra.  Payments  for  tuition  strictly  in  advance. 
We  show  you  how.  You  do  the  rest. 

While  we  don’t  guarantee  results,  quite  a  large  percentage 
of  our  patrons  get  through  without  permanent  injuries.  Hos¬ 
pital  near,  with  handsome  trained  nurses.  Many  pleasant  ro¬ 
mances  under  way  already.  Nothing  like  a  period  of  con¬ 
valescence  for  this. 

Call  or  write. 


What  Does  S.  P,  C.  A.  Mean  ? 


DOES  it  mean  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals? 

Does  the  New  York  branch  of  this  society  stand  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  or  for  Vivisection? 

They  are  very  different  things  and  cannot  go  together. 
Vivisection  under  any  conditions,  limited  or  unlimited, 
legal  or  illegal,  means  Cruelty  to  animals. 

There  are  suspicions  afloat  that  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  S.  P.  C.  A.  is  false  to  its  colors. 

LATER 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  has  come  out 
into  the  open.  In  its  February  Bulletin  it  endeavors,  in  a 
shamefaced  way,  to  whitewash  vivisection.  In  other  words,  a 
society  organized  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  of  animals 
indorses  the  crudest  of  all  cruelties. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  Mephistophelean  joke  on  the  memory  of 
Henry  Berg,  who  founded  the  society  for  very  different  pur¬ 
poses. 

But  what  a  side-splitting  joke  on  those  who  have  given 
their  money  to  this  enterprise,  in  the  belief  that  its  object 
was  the  protection  of  helpless  animals ! 

Keeping  Her  Average 

“DILKTNS  has  made  a  success  of  his  married  life,  hasn’t 
D  he?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  He  has  married  a  woman  not  only  without 
a  past  but  without  a  future.” 
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HURRY  UP,  MA  ! 


PA  WANTS  TO  GET  UP.” 


MIXED  UP  IN  THAT  DEEP  SEA  SCANDAL - 

WELL,  WHO  IS  THAT  WITH  HIM?” 

“oh — that's  HIS  SOLE  MATE.” 


How  to  Regulate  Trusts 

FIND  a  man  who  has  a  large  amount 
of  stock  in  some  trust  and  is 
anxious  to  get  more. 

Tell  him  that  if  he  will  represent  you 
in  Washington  you  will  pay  him  a  large 
salary  and  respect  him  besides.  If  he 
has  a  wife  and  a  lot  of  marriageable 
daughters  he  will  undoubtedly  accept. 

As  soon  as  he  is  established  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts 
which  one  never  gets  at  home,  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  that  you  want  the  trusts 
regulated. 

If  he  is  a  shrewd  business  man  he 
will  greet  you  with  a  smile  and  say 
“  certainly.” 

Thereupon  he  will  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  trusts  and  pay 
the  commission  a  liberal  salary  with  your 
money. 

Wait  a  year  or  two.  Then  go  to  him 


again  and  ask  him  what  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  done  toward  regulating  the 
trusts. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  approach  him,  for, 
if  he  is  also  a  shrewd  politician,  he  will 
not  curse  or  revile  you  for  bothering 
him  so  much  about  your  business,  even 
though  you  are  paying  him  to  attend  to 
it.  He  will  greet  you  with  a  smile  and 
a  hearty  handshake  and  admit  that  your 
solicitude  is  entirely  warranted. 

Thereupon  he  will  appoint  another 
commission  not  to  supersede,  but  to 
supervise,  the  first  one,  paying  the  com¬ 
mission  liberally  with  your  money. 

Wait  until  election  day.  Discharge 
your  agent  at  Washington  and  replace 
him  with  another  one  who  belongs  to  a 
different  trust  and  a  different  political 
party. 

Proceed  as  before  until  every  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  appointed  to  some  in¬ 
vestigating  committee. 
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Books 

IF  one  can  do  such  a 
thing  in  print,  I 
would  like  to  make  a 
whispered  explanation. 
I  had  planned  to  have 
ready  for  this  number 
of  Life  the  review  of  a 
book  so  delightfully  im¬ 
proper  that  I  could  only 
say  what  I  really 
thought  of  it  between 
the  lines,  and  even  there 
would  have  had  to  ex¬ 
ercise  double  care  in 
order  to  confine  myself 
to  single  meanings.  Its 
inferences  were  to  have 
been  indicated  and  its  plot  outlined  in  language  so  cunningly 
chosen  that  the  observent  eye  of  innocence  would  have 
scanned  the  sentences  with  no  single  stirring  of  curiosity, 
while  the  lady-chairmen  of  library  purchasing  committees 
would  instantly  have  detected  the  call  of  duty.  It  was  to  have 
been — but  what  is  the  use?  For  I  haven’t  the  book  to  re¬ 
view.  The  truth  is  that  every  time  I  made  a  tentative  selec¬ 
tion  they  postponed  the  Improper  Number;  and  every  time 
they  postponed  the  number  I  deferred  the  making  of  my 
selection.  And  now  they’ve  gone  to  press  at  the  one  unfor- 
seeable  moment  when  there  is  not  a  book  on  my  shelves  that 
so  much  as  winks  at  me  !  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  For  now 
I  dare  not  refer  to  even  the  most  circumspect  work  of  fiction 
for  fear,  under  the  circumstances,  of  enhancing  its  reputation 
at  the  expense  of  its  character.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  view 
of  this  explanation  nothing  in  the  following  paragraphs  will 
be  misconstrued. 


■engrossing  story  of  a  slowly  developing  character.  But 
Stanley  died  with  the  story  little  more  than  well  begun,  and 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man — or  woman — to  finish  it  for 
him.  Mrs.  Stanley,  indeed,  has  pieced  out  a  sequel  with  lov¬ 
ing  care  and  editorial  skill  from  her  husband’s  diaries  and 
letters,  but  the  result  is  an  arbitrary  biographical  mosaic,  not 
a  sequent  autobiographical  self-study.  And  one  does  not  thus 
change  horses  in  mid-stream  without  dampening  one’s  ardor. 

IT  is  quite'outside  the  province  of  this  department  to  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  scientific  hypotheses,  but  one  may, 
upon  occasion,  as  in  the  case  of  Percival  Lowell’s  The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Worlds,  point  out  the  intellectual  stimulus  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  speculations  of  their  advocates.  Mentally  and 
morally  speaking,  one  of  the  best  spring  medicines  is  a  good 
dose  of  astronomy.  No  one  who  is  properly  concerned  over 
the  circulation  of  his  own  soul  will  fail  to  submit  to  the 
treatment  at  least  once  in  two  years.  It  tones  up  one’s  sense 
of  proportion,  helps  one  to  realize  the  insignificance  of  one’s 
enemies,  and  even  purges  the  system  of  superfluous  egotism. 
And  the  name  of  Percival  Lowell  on  the  bottle  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  efficacy,  for  the  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Flagstaff  uses  only  the  freshest  materials.  Stale  astronomy, 
remember,  is  worse  than  useless.  Time  was  when  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  was  a  powerful 
mental  alternative.  To-day  it  has  lost  its  virtue.  What  we 
need,  and  what  Professor  Lowell  supplies  to  us  are  new 
siderial  outlooks.  Moreover,  Doctor  Lowell’s  bedside  man¬ 
ner  is  delightful.  Call  him  in  the  next  time  the  cook  gives 
notice  /.  B.  Kerfoot. 

The  Autobiography  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  edited  by  Dorothy 
Stanley.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  $5.00. 

The  Evolution  of  Worlds,  by  Percival  Lowell.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $2.50. 

At  the  Box  Office 


The  Latest 


THE  bulky  volume  that  comes  to  us  with  the  interest-pro¬ 
voking  caption  of  The  Autobiography  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  proves  in  the  reading  to  be  more  tantalizing  than  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  in  reality  it  is  only  an  autobiographical  frag¬ 
ment,  concluded  but  not  completed  by 
compilations  from  journals  and  corre¬ 
spondence.  Stanley  in  his  day  loomed 
large  on  the  imaginative  horizon  of  his 
generation.  He  was  a  modern  Odys¬ 
seus,  hero  of  incredible  adventures, 
achiever  of  the  unachievable.  He  was 
the  soldier  of  fortune  apotheotized,  the 
age  of  fable  reincarnate.  And  while, 
to-day,  he  is  half  forgotten  and  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  company  of  demi-gods, 
it  may  well  be  that  future  generations 
of  central  African  school-boys  will  in¬ 
vest  his  figure  with  the  glamor  of  a  De 
Soto.  All  of  which  would  make  a  real 
Stanley  autobiography — a  history  of  his 
personality  instead  of  a  record  of  his 
performance — a  book  to  be  read  with 
peculiar  interest.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  Stanley  set  out  to  produce.  On 
beginning  the  book  one  is  soon  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  genuineness  of  his  auto¬ 
biographical  intention,  and  as  one  dips 
deeper  one  soon  yields  one  self  to  the 


LADY  ( timidly )  :  I’d  like  two  seats  for  four  weeks  from  to¬ 
night. 

Ticket  Seller  ( sternly )  ;  See  here,  madam,  in  New  York 
you  can't  go  to  the  theatre  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  like 
that.  • 


Parson  Tompkins :  drat  it,  and  i  can’t  swim  a  stroke! 


IN  THE  BEGINNING 

YOU  ARE  THE  ONLY  GIRL  I  EVER  LOVED 


Recipe  for  a  Best  Seller 

Little  drops  of  scandal, 

Little  grains  of  rot. 

Make  a  famous  novel 
Out  of  what  is  not. 

— Puck. 

Among  Neighbors 

“  Well,  how  true  it  is,”  sighs  the  vis¬ 
itor,  “  that  one-half  the  world  doesn’t 
know  how  the  other  half  lives.” 

“  That  may  be  true  of  the  world  in 
general,”  replied  the  native,  “but  it 
doesn't  apply  to  this  town.” — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

The  New  Baby 

Teacher  :  I  shall  not  keep  you  after 
school,  Johnnie.  You  may  go  home  now. 

Johnnie:  I  don’t  want  to  go  home. 
There's  a  baby  just  come  to  our  house. 

Teacher:  You  ought  to  be  glad,  John¬ 
nie.  A  dear  little  baby - ” 

Johnnie  ( vehemently )  :  I  ain’t  glad. 
Pa’ll  blame  me — he  blames  me  for  every¬ 
thing. — Lippincott’s. 


LOOKS  SUSPICIOUS 


Not  Particular 

“  What  kind  of  a  man  would  you  like 
for  a  husband  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  either  a  bachelor  or  a  widower. 
I’m  not  particular  which.” — Universal- 
ist  Leader. 


Mistress:  When  I  engaged  you,  Lu¬ 
cinda,  you  said  you  had  no  male  friends. 
Now,  almost  every  time  I  come  into  the 
kitchen  I  find  a  man  there. 

Lucinda:  Lor’  sakes,  he  am  no  male 
fren  ob  mine. 

Mistress:  Then  who  is  he? 

Lucinda  :  Ma  husband. — Housewife. 

Osculation 

Bus :  to  kiss. 

Re-bus :  to  kiss  again. 

Omnibus :  to  kiss  all  the  girls  in  the 
room. 

E  pluri-bus  unum :  1000  kisses  in  a 
line. — Lippincott’s. 


Lady  ( who  has  been  shown  over  one 
of  the  ships,  to  sailor  who  has  been  her 
guide)  :  What  a  pity  gratuities  are  for¬ 
bidden  on  your  ship  ! 

Sailor  :  So  was  apples,  mum,  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. — London  Opinion. 
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OUR  body  of  tomorrow  is  not  your  body  of  to-day.  Y ou  are  not  the  same 

1  man  now  you  were  a  year  ago.  You  are  not  a  machine  that  runs  only  so 

long  — you  ’ re  a  new  man  every  day.  Every  move — every  thought — every  action  consumes  some  part  of  the  human  system. 

Nature  recreates  as  you  tear  down — she  struggles  daily  to  maintain  your  natural  supply  of  nerve  force — your  accustomed  energy — but 
often  you  tear  down  faster  than  she  can  re-build.  Up  go  her  warning  signals — nerves  unstrung,  sleeplessness,  insomnia,  indigestion — tokens 
of  serious  conditions  of  nerve  exhaustion  if  you  disregard  the  warnings.  That’s  the  time  your  doctor  will  prescribe  a  tonic.  You  need  a 

revitalizer — a  body  upbuilder—  you  need 


Sanatoaen 


FOOD  -/TONIC 


A  scientific  combination  of  just  those  properties  needed  to  restore  nerve 
equilibrium — Albumen  and  Sodium  Glycero-Phosphate. 


It  comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder  easily  dissolved  in  daily 
beverages — coffee,  chocolate,  milk,  etc. 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P., 

‘  the  popular  Canadian  novelist, 
■writes: 

“I  have  used  Sanatogen  at  inter¬ 
vals  since  last  autumn  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  benefit.  It  is  to  my  mind 
a  true  food  tonic,  feeding  the  nerves, 
increasing  the  energy,  and  giving 
fresh  vigor  to  the  overworked  body 
and  mind." 


Write  for  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby’s  Book  "The  Will  To  Do” 

It  is  very  interesting  reading  and  contains  some  vital  points  about  the 
nervous  system  and  its  relation  to  your  every-day  health  that  you 
ought  to  know.  Dr.  Saleeby’s  international  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  thinker  is  your  assurance  that  it  is  a  book  worth  while  writing  for. 
We  will  mail  you  a  copy  without  cost  upon  request. 


SARAH  GRAND 


the  famous  author  of 
1 The  Heavenly  Twins.” 


Get  Sanatogen  from  your  Druggist — If  not  obtainable  from  him  Write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 


45  EAST  17th  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


“Sanatogen  has  done  everything  for  me 
which  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  do  for  cases 
of  nervous  debility  and  exhaustion.  1  be¬ 
gan  to  take  it  after  nearly  tour  years’  en¬ 
forced  idleness  from  extreme  debility,  and 
felt  the  benefit  almost  immediately.  And 
now,  after  taking  it  steadily  three  times  a 
day  for  twelve  weeks,  1  find  myself  able  to 
enjoy  both  work  and  play  again  and  also 
able  to  do  as  much  of  both  as  1  ever  did.” 


,\\N  ~ 


THE  EASTER  PARADE - WHY  NOT  SYSTEMATIZE  IT? 


Sweet  sunshine  shimmering. 
Pretty  posies  peeping. 

Robin  redbreasts  romping. 
Industrious  insects  issuing. 
Nature  negotiating  newness. 
Green  grass  germinating. 


On  a  Shop  Window  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  Paris 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN  AND  AMERI¬ 
CAN  UNDERSTOOD  HERE. 


An  Era  of  Good  Feeling 

Y  heart’s  so  full  of  love  to-day 
For  all  my  fellow  men, 

I’d  gladly  knock  somebody  down 
To  help  him  up  again. 


PLAYING  HER  TRUMP  CARD 
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AYOR  GAY- 
NOR  seems  to 
be  doing  his 
best  to  give 
New  York  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  seems 
at  least  to  be  his 
purpose,  and  if  he 
doesn’t  succeed  it  will  be,  apparently, 
because  he  can’t  do  it,  and  not  because 
he  is  trying  to  do  something  else.  Of 
course,  the  whole  job  is  not  his,  but  he 
has  a  considerable  share  of  it  on  his 
hands.  The  ante-election  opposition  to 
the  Mayor  was  sincere,  but  we  would 
all  rather  see  Judge  Gaynor  rebuke  that 
opposition  by  being  a  first-class  Mayor 
than  justify  it  by  being  a  poor  one. 

There  was  more  curiosity  to  see 
what  he  would  do  about  the  police  de¬ 
partment  than  about  any  other  single 
concern  that  his  office  deals  with.  That 
was  because  of  his  views  impressively 
expounded  in  the  Duffy  boy  case,  about 
the  protection  of  personal  liberty  and 
the  need  of  constraining  the  police  to 
make  their  activities  match  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Judge  Gay¬ 
nor  considered  that  the  police  needed 
instruction  as  to  what  was  lawful  for 
them  to  do  in  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  and  what  was  not  lawful.  He 
has  given  ample  evidence  since  he  be¬ 
came  Mayor  that  he  still  thinks  so. 
He  objects  to  clubbing  and  to  the  pro¬ 
pensity  of  members  of  the  force  to 
stand  together  at  all  hazards  and  swear 
any  one  of  their  number  out  of  any 
scrape  he  may  get  into,  irrespective  of 
the  possible  awkwardness  of  the  facts. 
We  all  object  to  these  incidents.  The 
Mayor  is  anxious  to  have  a  suitable 
outdoor  mass-meeting  place  in  this 
town,  where  folks  whose  sentiments 
about  public  affairs  clamor  for  expres¬ 
sion  can  meet  and  speak  and  free  their 
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minds  with  the  minimum  of  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  police.  That  seems  a 
reasonable  proposition,  though  the 
crowded  state  of  Manhattan  Island 
may  complicate  the  execution  of  it. 

The  Mayor  objects  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  suspected  persons  not  con¬ 
victed  of  any  crime  and  the  retention 
of  their  pictures  in  the  collection  at 
police  headquarters.  In  theory,  that  is 
indefensible.  In  practice,  it  is  said  to 
be  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds,  but  the 
Mayor’s  objections  to  it  seem  reason¬ 
able  and  in  line  with  his  commendable 
desire  to  secure  citizens  in  their  legal 
and  constitutional  rights. 


'  I  ‘HEN  there  is  the  police  institution 
*  called  the  Third  Degree,  which  is 
a  process  of  questioning  suspected  per¬ 
sons  under  arrest  to  induce  them  to 
tell  what  they  know.  The  police  use 
it  not  only_in  New  York  but  in  nearly 
all  American  cities.  We  presume  the 
Mayor  objects  to  it,  because  such  ob¬ 
jection  would  be  in  line  with  the  other 
things  he  objects  to. 

One  cannot  say  that  suspects  should 
not  be  questioned,  but  the  process  of 
getting  admissions  or  confessions  out 
of  them  is  obviously  subject  to  enor¬ 
mous  abuse.  For  consider.  Under  the 
processes  of  this  institution,  called  the 
“Third  Degree,”  any  suspected  citizen, 
as  we  understand  it,  can  be  taken  to 
the  police  station,  put  in  a  cell  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  something  very  like  torture — 
sleeplessness,  great  physical  discom¬ 
fort,  hunger — until  the  inquisitors  are 
satisfied  with  the  information  they  ob¬ 
tain.  Whether  this  happens  or  not  de¬ 
pends,  as  we  understand  it,  not  on  the 
law  which  does  not  provide  for  these 
processes  but  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  policemen  who  have  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  their  opinion  as 
to  what  is  safe  to  do  with  the  prisoner 
they  happen  to  have  in  their  power. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  wrong,  of 
course.  If  Judge  Gaynor  objects  to 
it  he  has  law  and  reason  on  his  side, 
wherever  practice  may  be. 

And  with  all  the  “  third  degrees  ” 
and  “  mugging  ”  of  suspects  and  light 
estimation  of  the  protection  the  law 
throws  around  individual  citizens, 


neither  person  nor  property  is  well 
protected  in  New  York  or  in  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  generally.  They  tell  us  there 
are  ten  thousand  murders  a  year  in 
the  United  States  and  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  resulting  convictions.  Burglary 
and  every  other  kind  of  crime  is  com¬ 
mon.  One  of  the  most  pressing  Amer¬ 
ican  problems  of  the  time  is  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  those  who  vio¬ 
late  it.  In  New  York  lives  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  not  a  fraction 
that  has  been  selected  because  of  its 
docility  and  orderly  characteristics. 
Mayor  Gaynor  is  officially  responsible 
for  keeping  this  fifteenth  in  order  and 
giving  it  protection.  He  is  the  more 
responsible  because  he  objected  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  way  it  was  being  done 
in  the  last  municipal  administration, 
and  got  Commissioner  Bingham  turned 
out  of  office.  Just  at  this  writing  he  is 
giving  much  personal  attention  to  the 
work,  and  is  practically  his  own  Police 
Commissioner. 


’"PHAT  may  do  for  a  short  time  and 
may  be  worth  while  for  the  sake 
of  the  knowledge  that  he  may  get  out 
of  it.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  outside  of  that.  That  will  consist 
in  getting  a  competent  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  (paying  him  somewhere  near 
the  pay  of  an  able  man),  keeping  him 
in  office  and  keeping  politics  and  polit¬ 
ical  influence  out  of  the  police  force. 
The  job  is  not  only  very  difficult,  but 
it  is  necessarily  a  long  job;  a  job  of 
police  education  and  selection  and  also 
of  public  education.  If  it  can  be 
worked  out  successfully  here  it  will 
help  the  cause  of  law  and  order  all 
over  the  country. 

American  police  methods,  American 
legal  procedure  and  American  respect 
for  law,  all  need  reformation.  We 
Americans  get  along  because  most  of 
us  are  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
which  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world. 
But  those  among  us  who  don’t  happen 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
need  better  looking  after. 


MRS.  MACKAY  GIVES  MUSIC  TO  THE  SUFFRAGETTE  CONVENTION . 


f\T.  ricHar'dS; 


SENATOR  DEPEW  READS  THE  WRONG  ADDRESS 


the  kaiser  waits  on  his  guests. 


LEARNING  His  LESSON 


WHO'S  WHO  "AT  ALBANY 


the  early  bird  gets  the  wofjm. 


THE  NEW  CHAIR  OF  CORSETRY  AT  HARVARD. 
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Benevolent  ! 


E  read  on  the  back  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  “  Bulle- 

Those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  donate, 
by  will  or  otherwise,  to  the  benevolent 
objects  of  the  Society,  etc. 

“  Benevolent  objects  ”  is  amusing.  Now  that  the 
society  indorses  vivisection,  what  is  the  public  to  un¬ 
derstand  by  “benevolent”? 

When  this  S.  P.  C.  A.  rescues  a  lame 
horse  is  it  going  to  send  the  horse  to  the 
vivisectors,  for  agonies  compared  with 
wljich  any  possible  lameness  would  be  a 
celestial  joy? 

Do  the  officers  of  this  society  believe  that 
lovers  of  animals  are  so  simple  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  donations? 


Famous  Quotations  from  American  Politics 

IBERTY  and  Graft,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insep- 


“l 

I — <  arable. 


“  I'd  rather  have  the  boodle  than  be  President.” 

“Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“Give  me  graft  or  give  me  death.” 

“  With  malice  toward  none,  with  an  appropriation  for  all.” 
“  Public  office  is  a  private  steal.” 

“O  you  Ananias.” 

“  First  in  bluff,  first  in  guff,  first  in  the  pockets  of  their 

*  , 

countrymen. 

“  Millions  for  revenue,  every  cent  for  the  politicians. 
“Shake  the  plum  tree”;  “Let  us  have — the  pieces.” 
“Search  me;  I’m  immune.” 

“Let  no  guilty  man  escape;  but  catch  him  first.” 

“To  the  trusts  belong  the  people.” 

“Office  for  the  revenue  only;  we’re  not  here  for  our 
health  ” 

“The  square  steal,  or  honest  graft.” 

“  Corrupt  and  discontented  ;  there  is  money  still  left  in  the 
treasury.” 

“  Never  touched  me;  look  for  the  man  lower  down.” 
“Protection  for  the  police;  they  need  the  money.” 

C.  IV.  Lucas. 


Only  Fair 

“■\Y/E  have  to  reject  your  application  for  life  insur- 

W  ance,”  says  the  agent. 

“I’d  like  to  know  why,”  replies  the  applicant. 

“  Well,  the  examining  physician  says  you  are  twice  as  fat 
as  you  should  be.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  be  fair.  You  insure  half  of  me  and  I’ll 
let  the  other  half  take  its  chances.” 


Jack  Says 


THERE  are  ninety  and  nine  ways  of  getting  rid  of  a 
chaperon  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

That  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  have  the  wolf  at 
their  door,  only  they’ve  coaxed  him  round  to  the  back. 

That  there  are  three  kinds  of  literature — prose,  poetry 
and  love  letters. 

That  if  a  man  is  really  in  love  with  a  girl  he  can’t  quite 
believe  that  she  loves  him. 

That  every  good  husband  is  only  a  lover  in  disguise. 

That  it’s  more  sinful  to  be  stupid  than  to  be  wicked. 

That  a  very  big  secret  can  get  out  of  a  very  little  mouth. 

Ethel  Claire. 


To  Help  the  Man  Who  Has  Not 
Made  Good 


u 


yy 


Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Inaugurates 
Course  to  Establish  Self-Confidence 

— Newspaper  Heading. 


A  GOOD  course,  no  doubt,  and  probably  compact  of  wise 
suggestion.  Why  not  send  a  copy  of  the  circular  about 
it  to  “  W.  H.  T.,  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C.”? 


A  PRESENT  TO  PAPA 
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NOT  WHAT  MOTHER  USED  TO  MAKE 


put  out  bulletins  promising  the  public 
that  this  is  probably  the  last  snow  fall 
that  we  shall  ever  see.  They  state  that 
they  will  be  able  absolutely  to  regulate 
the  weather  conditions.  Just  as  much 
rain  as  is  needed  will  fall,  no  more.  No 
snow,  except  a  flurry  now  and  then  to 
make  the  June  roses  glow  by  contrast. 
It  is  the  end,  thank  goodness,  of  those 
superannuated  old  seasons.” 

“  Fancy  !  ”  said  the  youngest  daughter, 
“  how  slow  and  stupid  it  must  have  been 
— four  seasons  divided  off  like  boxes, 
and  appropriate  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  clothes  for  each.” 

“And  yet  they  were  pleasant,”  said 
the  mother,  a  reminiscent  tear  in  her 
eyes. 

“Oh,  mother  dear!”  cried  the 
younger  generation  in  chorus,  “  do  be 
careful.  If  you  remember  too  much  peo¬ 
ple  will  know  that  you  are  older  than 
your  daughters,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
tragedy  that  can  befall  a  modern 
mother.” 


Seasonable 

Eggs  enchantingly  embellished. 

Animated  anthems  ascending. 

Secular  souls  supine. 

Toggery  trimmed  theatrically. 

Elaborate  equipment  exhibited. 

Rabbits  regularly  represented 

The  March  of  Progress 

By  MRS.  WILSON  WOODROW 
T  was  spring.  The  wind  tore  wildly  at 
the  casements  and  shrieked  about 
the  house,  while  the  snow  which  had 
been  falling  for  several  days  lay  upon 
the  ground  in  mountainous  drifts.  The 
mistress  of  the  home  looked  toward  the 
window  every  few  minutes  and  it  was 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  she  saw  finally 
her  husband’s  aeroplane  making  its  way 
slowly  toward  home. 

The  two  daughters  sat  poring  over 
fashion  books  and  the  tables  and  chairs 
were  covered  with  frail  and  flimsy  ma¬ 
terials,  delicate  silks,  lingeries,  chiffons 
and  crepes. 

“  Let  us  get  these  things  out  of  the 
way,  my  dears,”  said  the  mother,  “or 
your  father  will  think  that  we  are  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  trip  to  the  tropics.” 

“  How  absurd  you  are,  mother,”  said 
the  oldest  girl,  “  any  one  would  know 
that  we  are  merely  deciding  how  to  have 


our  summer  things  made  after  the  early 
fall  fashions.” 

“  I  wish  it  would  stop  snowing,”  said 
the  second  girl ;  “  I  meant  to  go  out  to 
the  hothouse  and  pick  some  fresh  black¬ 
berries  for  dinner.” 

“Never  mind,  dear,”  the  mother 
smiled  at  the  thoughtful  girl.  “  We  will 
fall  back  on  the  peaches  you  gathered 
yesterday.  What  flowers  have  you  for 
the  table,  my  child?”  speaking  to  the 
oldest  girl. 

“The  first  chrysanthemums,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  a  note  of  triumph  in  her  voice. 
“  They  are  so  spring-like.  The  gardener 
showed  me,  too,  how  nicely  the  holly  and 
mistletoe  are  coming  on.  They  will  be 
in  full  berry  for  our  Fourth  of  July 
decorations.” 

“  How  the  time  goes,”  sighed  the 
mother.  “  It  will  soon  be  midsummer, 
and  then  we  will  sit  on  hotel  porches  and 
sew  on  undesired  and  undesirable  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  and  go  to  fairs  and  bazaars 
and  buy  more  of  them,  quantities  and 
quantities  of  the  hideous  things.” 

“Here  is  father!”  cried  the  oldest 
girl,  endeavoring  to  divert  her  parent 
from  this  melancholy  vision.  “  I  am 
glad  we  have  such  a  good  dinner,  veni¬ 
son  and  green  corn,  and - ” 

“  Very  heavy  sailing,”  said  the  father, 
appearing  in  the  door.  “  But  there  are 
good  reports.  The  Weather  Bureau  has 


She’s  now  a  silly  lass 
Who  nothing  learns 
Except  that  it  is  gas 
Which  genius  burns. 

I  would  that  she  might  be 
j  A  clever  cheater 
And  use  some  trickery 
To  check  the  metre  1 

In  London 

LITTLE  GIRL :  Oh,  mamma,  tell  me, 
when  will  I  be  old  enough  to  go 
to  jail,  too? 
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HER  EASTER  BONNET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SOLOMON 


Mr.  Charles  Crane  and  His  Run  of  Bad  Luck 


An  Easter  Idyl 

IT’S  just  a  simple  bonnet, 

With  a  single  rose  upon  it. 

And  the  little  face  beneath  it  is  quite 
serene  and  still. 


But  it  took  a  week  to  buy  it. 

And  it  takes  an  hour  to  tie  it, 

And  the  good  Lord  only  knows  how  long 
’twill  take  to  pay  the  bill. 

Natalie  Price. 


Conversation 

CONVERSATION  is  one  of  the 
blights  of  civilization. 

People  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
in  education,  in  books,  in  travel,  in 
theatre  tickets,  and  all  that  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion. 

As  a  consequence  the  women  talk 
about  cooks  and  clothes  and  the  men 
about  weather  and  women. 

Conversation  may  be  divided  into 
chats,  arguments,  piffle  and  palaver,  with 
gossip  and  quarrels  as  side  issues. 

Conversations  are  fortunately  forgot¬ 
ten  as  soon  as  they  are  over,  otherwise 
people  would  be  so  mortified  over  their 
inane  remarks  that  they  would  seek 
new  friends  every  day.  The  idea  that 
when  people  meet  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  talk  has  grown  out  of  helpless 
self-distrust.  Not  over  five  out  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  say  anything  when  they  con¬ 
verse. 

The  art  of  conversation  is  a  lost  one 
and  the  art  of  keeping  still  demands 
cultivation. 

The  trouble  is  that  were  we  to  try  to 
develop  the  art  of  keeping  still  we 
should  immediately  begin  to  talk  about  it. 


EVERYBODY  who  has  feelings  must  feel  for  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Crane,  who  seems  such  an  able  and  worthy  man,  and 
has  such  astonishing  misfortunes.  Being  lately  appointed 
Minister  to  China  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  all  observers, 
he  was  called  back  from  San  Francisco,  admitted  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  State  Department,  and  straightway  resigned,  no¬ 
body  knows  why.  And  now  his  aged  father,  who  builds  ele¬ 
vators  in  Chicago,  has  published  a  book  with  intent  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  American  college  education  is  a  failure,  and  that  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  is  “literally  thrown  away”  on 
it,  “much  to  the  injury  of  the  country  and  its  people.” 

We  do  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Charles  Crane. 


O  IMPKINS  always  was  soft  hearted,  and  when  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  break  gently  the  news  of  Jones’  drowning 
to  the  bereaved  Mrs.  Jones,  it  cost  him  much  paper,  ink  and 
perspiration  before  he  sent  the  following  : 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Jones  : 

“  Your  husband  cannot  come  home  to-day,  because  his 
bathing  suit  was  washed  away  in  the  surf. 

“  P.  S.  Poor  Jones  was  inside  the  suit.” 


BY  HEAVENS  !  IF  MY  WIFE  LAID  THOSE  EGGS  I*LL  DIVORCE 


HER  !  ” 
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Popular  Birthdays 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 
Born  March  I.  1837 

Mr.  Howells  has  for  long  held  the  title 
of  Dean  ot  American  Literature.  He 
has  a  large  and  loving 
audience.  He  has  the 
triple  virtues  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  modesty  and 
lucidity.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  lasting  honor. 

We  accord  it  to  him 
freely,  and  with  that 
sense  of  pleasure  in 
rendering  a  tribute  to 
an  old,  a  valued  and 
delightful  friend.  His 
charm  is  for  all  time. 

Sir,  your  gifts  have  been  our  gain. 
Your  continuous  and  unbroken  happiness 
is  our  wish. 

ANTHONY  COMSTOCK 
Born  March  7,  1814 

For  many  years  this  gentleman  has 
been  engaged  in  the  continuous  occupa¬ 
tion  of  eliminating  vice 
in  the  metropolis  and 
vicinity.  We  regret  to 
say  that  vice  is  still  on 
deck.  What  it  might 
have  been  without  such 
an  able  champion  it  is 
impossible  to  state. 

Mr.  Comstock,  your 
services  in  purifying 
the  State  and  its 
morals  have  been  va¬ 
ried  and  interesting.  We  trust  that  you 
will  continue  to  add  to  the  joy  of  nations 
for  many  years  to  come. 


LUTHER  BURBANK 
Bora  March  7,  1849 

Sir,  we  are  bursting  with  respect  and 
admiration  for  you,  and  it  pleases  us 
greatly  to  render  unto 
you  this  birthday 
greeting. 

Out  of  the  earth 
come  all  things,  and  to 
the  earth  must  all 
things  eventually  re¬ 
turn.  To  have  made 
two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one 
has  grown  before  has 
been  your  great  work. 
If  for  nothing  else  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  your  honor  in  stoneless  prunes. 
As  a  miracle  worker  you  are  the  only  one 
on  record  whose  own  day  and  generation 
testifies  to  your  honesty.  Millionaires 
and  strutting  financiers  and  cheap  litera- 
teurs  may  come  and  go,  but  what  you 
have  done  will  go  on  forever. 

May  you  long  be  with  us  ! 

MARGARET :  And  Emily’s  hat  has 
a  high  crown  ? 

Katharine:  Yes,  indeed;  when  she 
'goes  to  church  she  has  to  be  careful  to 
sit  right  under  the  spire. 


Heavy  Headlines 

UGGINS  was  a  handy  man  around  a 
yellow  journal  : 

Used  to  write  up  savage  scareheads,  in 
a  style  infernal. 

Made  an  epidemic  of  a  little  case  o’ 
hives — 

Turned  bonfires  into  holocausts — plain 
dwellings  into  dives. 

Wrote  a  famine  story  when  his  garden 
didn’t  grow  ; 

Filled  a  cyclone  extra  when  the  breeze 
began  to  blow. 

Lost  his  job — and  got  another — assistant 
editor 

Of  a  dull  religious  weekly — Fate  could 
want  no  more. 

On  ihe  day  he  started  the  editor  was  ill. 

Paper  had  to  go  to  press,  and  things 
were  mixed  until 

Juggins  jumped  in,  looked  things  over, 
saw  the  stuff  was  slow  ; 

Thought  he’d  brace  it  up  a  trifle — dash 
of  red  or  so. 

Hammered  in  some  headlines,  got  it  off 
the  press. 

Say  !  it  made  subscribers  sit  up  some,  I 
guess. 

** - GREAT  INVENTION  !—** 

St.  Ives  has  an  automatic  font. 

—PUSH  THE  BUTTON.— 

’Twill 

—BAPTIZE  IN  ANY  STYLE— 

you  want. 

_ *  * _ *  * _ *  * _ *  * _ *  * _ *  * _ ** 

Have  collection  plates  that 
REGISTER  YOUR  CHARITY 
Ring  a  bell  and  show  amount  so 
EVERY  ONE  CAN  SEE! 


BUY  A  BIBLE 
At  your  dealer’s: 
THRILLING  ALL  THE  WHILE. 
Choice  edition!  Racy  pictures! 
THREE  WEEKS  SKINNED  A  MILE! 
REV.  FOURTHLY 
winning  out  in  old 
AFGHANISTAN : 

BUD  MAHOMET 
finds  he’s  nothing  but  an 
ALSO  RAN. 

sfc************** 

The  above  will  do  for  samples — one 
thing  more  to  say — 

Juggins  isn’t  with  that  weekly.  No! 
He  went  away. 


W.  Edson  Smith. 
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Reversing  the  Picture 

IT  is  said  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  is  that  the 
women  are  beginning  to  stay  away  from 
church,  to  the  despair  of  the  clergy. 
No  doubt  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
things  are  completely  reversed  and  we 
have  lady  preachers,  men  will  grad- 


INSPIRATION 

ually  become  so  timid  that  they  will  turn 
to  religion  as  a  consolation.  We  shall 
then  have  nice  men  endeavoring  to  per¬ 
suade  their  wives  to  give  up  their  golf 
for  just  one  Sunday  and  set  an  example 
to  their  children — assuming  that  there 
will  be  any  of  those  little  people. 

And  after  the  thing  is  over,  as  we 
press  the  hand  of  some  sweet  young  theo¬ 


logical  graduate  who  is  on  her  first  call, 
we  can  say : 

“Your  sermon  did  me  so  much 
good  !  ” 

Old  gentlemen  will  then  be  passing 
their  time  knitting  slippers  and'afghans 
and  corset  covers  for  their  beloved 
pastor. 

Other  gentlemen,  careful  of  their  repu¬ 
tations,  will  be  asking  their  wives  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  home  visits  of  over- 
zealous  parsoncsses.  And  when  the 
bishopess  makes  her  annual  visit  all  the 
young  men  of  the  family  who  are  in  duty 
bound  to  put  her  up  for  a  week  will 
leave  their  happy  home  and  go  on  pil¬ 
grimages  to  unknown  parts." 

The  vestries  of  the  future  will  consist 
of  respectable  middle-aged  ladies,  who, 
behind  closed  doors,  wall  pursue  their  de¬ 
liberations  in  solemn  grandeur  as  they 
sip  their  brandy  and  soda  and  smoke 
their  Porto  Ricos. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  good  sopranos 
to  lead  the  choir  will  be  more  acute  than 
ever. 


Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 

Branches  in  all  principal  centres,  including  Paris  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  No  connection  with  any  other  establishment. 

WE  regret  to  inform  our  numerous  patrons  that  our  plans 
for  the  year  have  been  slightly  delayed  owing  to  a 
little  difficulty  with  the  police  department. 

Reports  of  this  difficulty  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  calumnious  rumors  about  our  entertainment  committee 
being  housed  over  night  in  jail,  and  of  our  having  to  pay  a 
large  sum  as  a  tribute,  are  of  course  all  base  lies  and  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  those  who  are  envious  of  our  immense 
success. 

The  truth  is  that  one  of  the  heads  of  the  police  department 
made  us  a  friendly  call  and  after  looking  over  the  attractive 
programme  of  our  entertainment  committee  suggested  a  few 
minor  changes,  with  which  we  cheerfully  concurred. 

The  fact  that  he  made  his  call  about  midnight  and  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  several  plain  clothes  men  and  carried 
away  a  few  paltry  poker  chips  has,  of  course,  been  dilated 
upon  and  made  the  most  of.  We  can  only  say  that  the  affair 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  except  to  clear  up  the  miscon¬ 
ception. 

The  action  of  the  gentleman  in  question  was  entirely  for¬ 
mal  and  done  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Our  customers  were 
promptly  bailed  out,  no  names  were  mentioned  and  the  whole 
affair  was  merely  a  pleasant  diversion  from  office  work.  The 
tall,  handsome  blonde,  who  has  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  who  sits  at  the  right  as  you  go  in,  is  still  with  us.  Our 
Seeing-the-Tenderloin  Auto  still  leaves  hourly.  Our  vaude¬ 
ville  performances  are  still  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
our  world-wide  cure ;  and  the  select  poker  rooms,  provided 
for  those  of  our  customers  who  are  in  that  condition  of  mind 
where  they  must  be  interested  in  something,  have  been  re¬ 
fitted  and  are  more  attractive  than  ever. 

We  may  say  indeed  that  our  new  arrangement  with  the 
police  department  is  on  a  much  securer  foundation  than  ever 
before.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  about  one  hundred  years  ahead 
of  our  age  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  police  department 
should  regard  us  with  growing  suspicion.  This  pained  us 
more  than  we  can  say.  but  we  bore  it  in  silence.  How  could 
we  explain  that  the  whole  work  of  our  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  (send  for  prospectus)  was  incident  to  the  real  object 
of  our  existence,  which  is  to  bring  husbands  and  wives 
eventually  together?  We  have  therefore  suffered  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  resignation  the  attitude  of  the  police,  until  the 
trivial  incident  referred  to  came  as  an  act  of  Providence,  and 


has  brought  us  together,  so  that  we  understand  each  other 
once  and  for  all. 

Our  enemies  have  done  all  they  could  to  exaggerate  this 
incident,  and  the  report  that  we  were  locked  up  in  jail  over 
night  until  friends  came  to  our  rescue  has  been  freely  cir¬ 
culated  by  base  rivals  under  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
green-eyed  monster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  visited  the  jail 
on  the  night  in  question  because  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  entire  gamut  of  human  existence  that  is  not  good  for 
us  to  know  in  our  business.  We  have  long  contemplated  a 
night  in  a  jail  just  to  see  how  it  feels.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  broaden  our  sympathies. 

We  were  completely  satisfied  with  our  visit  and  we  have 
only  to  say  that  the  head  of  the  police  department  we  refer 
to  has  put  his  own  marital  case  in  our  hands,  which  ought  to 
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show  how  we  stand  with  him.  We  expect  to  put  him  on  good 
terms  with  his  wife  in  a  lew  weeks. 

This  trivial  little  affair  would  be  hardly  worth  mentioning 
were  it  not  that  it  has  slightly  delayed  our  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  we  therefore  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  our 
friends  with  the  facts.  Only  one  thing  more  need  be  said  ;  we 
hesitate  to  mention  it,  but  we  are  fortunately  on  good  enough 
terms  with  our  customers  not  torhave  them  misunderstand  us 
at  this  late  day.  The  incident  referred  to  was  a  trifle  more 
expensive  than  we  thought  possible  and  has  left  us  temporarily 
short  of  funds.  Also,  our  new  and  entirely  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  with  our  close  friends  the  police  is,  we  can  see,  going 
to  render  us  under  certain  obligations  which  can  only  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  coin  of  the  realm.  For  these  reasons  we  must 
ask  our  customers  who  are  behindhand  in  their  remittances 
to  help  us  out  and  send  along  the  money  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  be  candid — and  we  think  we  can  speak  with  entire  free¬ 
dom — we  need  cash  badly,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  have 
just  commenced  treatment,  and  from  whom  we  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  ordinarily  anything  substantial,  will  do  us  a  good  turn 
if  they  will  send  along  a  payment  in  advance. 

Our  reputation  for  fair  dealing  is  behind  us,  and  by  re¬ 
mitting  promptly  our  personal  health  and  strength  will  be 
conserved  for  the  use  of  our  regular  trade.  In  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  does  this  matter  so  much  as  with  us  ;  but  we  have  to  take 
personal  charge  of  most  of  our  cases,  and  we  need  all  of  our 
energies  toward  this  end.  The  moment  we  are  obliged  to 
worry  about  money  our  customers  suffer ;  wives  who  have 
been  placed  under  complete  control  of  their  husbands  are 
likely  to  have  a  relapse  at  this  critical  time  unless  we  are  in 
a  proper  condition  to  treat  them.  Practically  the  fate  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  married  people  in  this  country  depends  upon  our 
getting  enough  cash  together  without  delay  to  cement  our  al¬ 
ready  growing  friendship  with  the  police  and  to  satisfy  the 
able  attorney  who  defended  us. 

We  will  accept  any  kind  of  money,  including  Canadian 
silver  and  foreign  postage  stamps,  if  uncancelled  ;  also,  in  an 
emergency,  notes  of  hand,  if  endorsed  by  the  president  or 
cashier  of  your  local  bank. 

Our  spring  and  summer  plans  will  be  announced  a  little 
later.  In  the  meantime  we  are  cheered  and  refreshed  by 
such  letters  as  follows,  just  received  : 

Dear  Bureau : 

.  I  have  heard  of  the  dastardly  attack  made  upon  your  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  by  the  police  and  can  only  say  that  in  a  civilized 
land  it  is  amazing  that  such  an  outrage  can  be  committed.  Your 
entertainment  committee  I  regard  as  a  great  moral  agent.  While 
you  were  curing  my  wife  I  made  free  use  of  it,  and  while  my  wife 
doesn’t  approve  of  it  I  may  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  influences 
that  brought  us  together.  Don’t  worry.  This  affair  will  blow  over 
and  you  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  My  wife  joins  me  in  love. 

Yours,  X. 

Call,  write  or  wire.  Open  day  and  night. 

Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau. 

The  Two  Men 


F  E* 

Is  He  Vindictive  ? 

IF  Dr.  Johnson  lived  to-day  and  if  he  was  not  lying  when  he 
said  he  loved  a  good  hater,  he  would  doubtless  have  had 
a  strong  affection  for  Governor  Hughes.  Last  year  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  gave  the  racing  gentlemen  a  course  of  legislative  treat¬ 
ment  which  seemed  to  destroy  their  property  and  put  them  out 
of  business.  The  courts  have  since  decreed  that  the  racing 
men  have  at  least  the  right  to  stay  on  earth  and  breathe,  judg¬ 
ing  by  other  bills  recently  introduced,  the  Governor  resents  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  proposes  to  have  a  set  of  laws 
enacted  that  will  put  the  racing  men  in  a  class  completely  by 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  severe  penalties  which  may  be 
visited  on  them  if  they  bet  on  their  horses.  The  present  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  common  and  professional  gamblers  are 
not  severe  enough  to  satisfy  the  Governor’s  antipathy  to  horse¬ 
racing. 

It  is  sa'id  that  Governor  Hughes’s  whiskers  conceal  a  some¬ 
what  fanatical  and  vindictive  mouth  and  chin.  In  view  of  his 
persecution  of  racing  its  promoters  are  inclined  to  believe 


ONCE  there  were  two  men,  each  of  whonf  was  asked  if  he 
believed  in  a  hell. 

The  first  man,  being  a  plain,  unlettered  sort  of  person, 
simply  answered:  “I  don’t  know,”  and  was  promptly  set 
down  as  an  agnostic,  a  heretic  and  a  dangerous  individual,  as 
well  as  a  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 

The  other,  who  was  high  of  brow  and  slow  of  speech, 
wrote  out  his  answer  in  full.  He  took  five  thousand  words 
to  introduce  his  subject  and  then  utilized  seventy  thousand 
words  to  tell  what  the  first  man  had  told  in  three. 

The  second  man  was  hailed  as  a  philosopher,  an  uplifter 
and  a  leader  in  the  better  thought  of  the  nation.  People  do 
not  want  to  be  answered,  they  want  to  be  entertained. 


HOW  HE  ENJOYED  THE  EASTER  SERVICE 

About  Lincoln 

BSERVATION  of  the  newspapers  every  Lincoln's  birth¬ 
day  discloses  how  very  fond  folks  who  like  to  talk  are, 
and  long  have  been,  of  talking  about  Lincoln. 

No  wonder!  Somehow  you  can’t  entirely  miss  it  when 
you  talk  about  Lincoln,  no  matter  what  you  say.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  pattern  transfigures  the  goods. 


STORKS  rush  in  where  eagles  and  double  eagles  fear  to 
tread. 
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Modern 

ITTLE  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a  tuffet. 

Eating  curds  and  whey; 

A  little  Lit  later 
A  pure  food  demonstrator 

Frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

The  Newspapers 

The  big  department  stores  .  .  .  have  come  into  being  largely 
in  the  last  twenty  years  .  .  .  and  are  a  new  force  in  politics.— 
J.  Adam  Bede. 

In  the  matter  of  the  tariff  and  through  their  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  yes. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

ND  also  because  they  pretty  much  own  a  great  many  of 
the  most  important  newspapers  to  which  their  adver¬ 
tisements  are  indispensable  means  of  support.  Time  was  when 
the  newspapers  lived  on  their  subscribers,  but  that  was  before 
three  or  four  cents’  worth  of  news,  print  and  paper  began  to 
be  sold  for  one  cent.  The  advertisers  support  the  papers  now, 
and  chief  among  them  are  the  great  department  stores. 

It  may  not  be  true  lliat  what  the  indispensable  advertisers 
want  said  in  a  newspaper  is  said.  They  seldom  want  any¬ 
thing  in  particular  said,  except  what  they  put  into  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  and  pay  for.  But  it  is  usually  true  that  what 
the  indispensable  advertisers  would  wish  omitted  from  a  paper 
is  very  apt  to  be  left  out. 

In  a  way  newspapers  are  thought  to  have  lost  influence.. 
All  the  newspapers  except  the  World  were  against  Gaynor  for 
Mayor  in  New  York,  but  he  won;  all  the  newspapers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  were  against  Fitzgerald,  but  he  won.  That  looks  as 
though  newspapers  did  not  govern  after  all. 

They  don’t.  Few  people  accept  the  leadership  and  di¬ 
rection  of  any  newspaper  now  as  many  people  did  in  the  days 
when  Horace  Greeley  wrote  the  Tribune.  Papers  are  cheap. 
A  great  many  readers  buy  and  read  several  every  day,  and 
are  apt  to  read  papers  of  opposing  views  so  as  to  get  both  sides 
of  questions.  And  readers  know  the  bias  of  these  papers 
pretty  well,  or  think  they  do,  and  make  allowances  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  the  Messenger  says  Pinchot  is  a  megalomaniac  the 


reader  is  apt  to  say  to  himself:  “Well,  Cohen  has  got  to 
stand  in  with  the  interests,  of  course,  until  he  gets  his  mort¬ 
gage  paid  off ;  and  perhaps  he  has  a  brotherly  feeling  for 
the  Gugs.  Who  knows?  ”  So  he  reads  on  with  amusement 
and  allowances,  and  then  takes  up  the  Mercury  with  a  picture 
on  the  front  page  of  Glavis  tacking  up  Ballinger’s  hide  on 
the  door  of  the  White  House.  He  makes  allowances  for  that, 
too,  remarking  that  the  Mercury  is  unusually  strong  in  “  want 
ads  ”  this  winter. 

The  leaders  of  political  opinion  nowadays  seem  to  be 
the  weeklies  and  the  fifteen-cent  (late  ten-cent)  magazines, 
that  cover  the  whole  country.  But  the  publicity  power  of  the 
newspapers  is  tremendous.  Though  their  opinions  seem  to 
carry  less  weight  than  they  once  did,  their  publicity  power 
was  never  so  great,  nor  ever,  in  spite  of  all  its  abuses,  so 
valuable. 


MR.  SUBBUBS  GIVES  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIS  EX¬ 
PERIENCE 
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WHY  NOT  SEIZE  OUR  OPPORTUNITIES? 


STRANGE,  I  FIND  VERY  LITTLE  ABOUT 
CABBAGE  " 


The  Pessimist 

V/OUTH?  What  is  Youth?  Speak, 

A  Sage ! 

‘The  fair,  false  forerunner  of  age.” 

Hope?  What  is  Hope?  “Yearnings 

ahead  ; 

Hope  is  frail,  faints,  gasps,  is  dead!  ” 

Love  ?  What  is  Love  ?  “  Only  a  mad, 

sweet  pain  ; 

A  sorrow  chanted  to  a  bright  refrain.” 

Regret  ?  What  is  Regret  ?  “  Only  a 

backward  thought ; 

Only  a  bit  of  experience  dearly  bought.” 

Death?  What  is  Death?  “Only  the 
end  ; 

Eternity,  alone,  without  a  friend.” 

Leslie  Curtis. 


Soliloq 


uy 


'T'HANK  God  I  am  not  as  other  m 
■I  .  are  ! 

If  I  read  different  books,  see  d 
ferent  sights,  think  different  thoughts, 
much  the  more  valuable  are  others 
me,  so  much  the  more  can  I  help  the 
Men  are  united  by  their  differences. 

Thank  God,  other  men  are  not  as 
am  ! 


THE  LADY  WHO  LAYS  THE  COMIC  EASTER  EGGS 
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A  Poem  on  Spring 

A  Veracious  Arabian  Legend 


GREAT  all  the  Sultan,  I’ve  heard — 
[Please  attend  to  my  proem], 

Was  shrewd  as  the  serpent— aye, 
Solon  to  him  was  a  dunce  ; 

Who  else  could  repeat  every  word  of  a 
sermon,  a  poem. 

Or  any  old  thing  that  was  spoken  be¬ 
fore  him  but  once  ? 

While  Eben  al  Hamid,  his  short  Ethiopic 
attendant 

And  factum  factotum,  they  say  could 
repeat  in  a  trice 

The  plea  of  a  lawyer  in  court  for  a 
guilty  defendant, 

Or  President’s  message  (perhaps),  if 
he  heard  it  but  twice. 

Whenever  a  bard  would  intone  an  origi¬ 
nal  sonnet 

(For  Sultans,  you  know,  are  the  prey 
of  the  metrical  bore), 

“That's  ancient,”  the  ruler  would  groan, 
“  as  Mehitabel’s  bonnet ! 

“  Now  listen,  and  see  for  yourself  that 
I’ve  heard  it  before.” 

Whereat  he  would  echo  each  phrase  with 
precision  emphatic  ; 

And  Eben,  in  turn,  would  repeat, 
never  missing  a  rhyme; 

The  poet  would  slink  in  a  daze  to  his 
sorrowful  attic, 

While  Eben  and  Ali  would  laugh  for 
a  week  at  a  time. 

Then  Ali  proclaimed  in  his  pride :  “  In 
reward  I  will  measure 
“  The  weight  of  that  poem  in  gold 
which  is  proved  to  be  new.” 

And  many  a  balladist  tried  for  that  fist¬ 
ful  of  treasure, 

But  penniless,  puzzled  and  shamed 
every  singer  withdrew. 

At  length  came  a  minstrel  of  guile  (from 
the  West,  so  I  fear  me)  ; 

He  tinkled  his  merry  guitar  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  to  sing: 

“Your  Highness,”  quoth  he  with  a 
smile,  “  will  it  please  ye  to  hear 
me  ? 

“  I’ve  something  that’s  purely  unique 
— ’tis  a  poem  on  Spring, 

“  A  Genuine  Triumph  of  Mind  that  is 
urgently  needed 

“  By  seventeen  best  magazines.  Have 
I  leave  to  begin?  ” 


“Proceed,”  sighed  the  Sultan,  resigned; 
and  the  minstrel  proceeded 

To  startle  the  court  with  this  Chant  of 
Original  Sin  : 

“  'Tis  Spring  on  the  lily-white  leas  of  the 
Forest  of  Arden  ! 

“  ’Tis  Spring  !  and  the  blossoms  appear 
and  the  leveret  plays; 

“  The  butterflies  drift  on  the  breeze  to 
the  elf-haunted  garden ; 

“  The  birdlings  of  meadow  and  grove 
are  rehearsing  their  lays. 

“  ‘  Bo-peep  !  Hullychee  !  ’  sings  the  Flick  ; 
“‘Korry-boo  !  ’  moans  the  Chitter  ; 

“  ‘  Quee-boggle-chee-pilli-moran  !  ’  sobs 
the  Killi-koloo. 

“  ‘  Ping-pong!  Watchi-toodle-kerwick  ! 
all  the  Merimees  twitter. 

“  The  Niblick  avers,  ‘  Kalli-bosh,  tara¬ 
diddle,  koroo.’  . 

“  ‘  Go-dum,  bally-hoosh  !  ’  is  the  note  of 
the  Icthyosaurus. 

“  ‘  Notorum-dorando  !  ’  the  blithe  Hip¬ 
pocampus  replies; 

“  ‘  Chim-chim-orizaba-pelote  !  ’  rings  the 
jubilant  chorus 

“  Of  sweet  Pterodactyls  that  wing  the 
cerulean  skies. 


“  The  Kiddle  observes  to  his  mate, 
‘  Borum-ago-majellum, 

“  ‘  Elan,  rododacktylos  bree.’  While 
the  somnolent  Bruff 

“  Ascends  to  the  heavenly  gate  chanting, 
‘  Ho  !  Parabellum 

“  ‘  Enteuthen - ’”  “Help!  Stop! 

Oh,  my  head!  ”  cried  the  Sultan; 
“  Enough ! 

“  I’ve  echoed  queer  words,  I  admit,  all 
your  brotherhood  downing, 

“  But  who  could  repeat  these  uncivil¬ 
ized  sounds  you  have  made  ! 

“  Your  poem  will  make  quite  a  hit  with 
the  students  of  Browning — 

“  So  bring  in  your  manuscript,  friend, 
and  the  gold  shall  be  weighed.” 

The  Poet  went  forth,  and  returned  with 
his  holiday  sash  on, 

Propelling  a  cart  with  a  load  of  the 
heaviest  .brick 

On  which  he  had  graven  and  burned, 
Babylonian  fashion, 

The  “words”  of  his  poem! — a  mean, 
reprehensible  trick. 

The  Sultan,  demurring,  ’tis  true,  made 
an  end  by  bestowing 
The  weight  of  that  poem  in  gold — a 
prodigious  expense. 

And  this  have  I  sung  unto  you  for  the 
purpose  of  showing 
THAT  EVEN  SPRING  POETS  MAY 
MANIFEST  HARD  COMMON 
SENSE.  Arthur  Guiterman. 


WHICH  IS  WORSE 

HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  OR  THE  COST  OF  HIGH  LIVING? 
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THE  QUARREL 


Unprofitable  Discussions 

HE  papers  a  fortnight  ago  had  much 
to  tell  about  a  disturbance  in 
Harvard  College  over  a  question  of  put¬ 
ting  the  names  of  the  Harvard  men  who 
served  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the 
Civil  War  on  tablets  in  Memorial  Hall. 
The  matter  came  up  some  time  ago, 
when  the  proposal  was  temperately  dis¬ 
couraged  by  some  surviving  Civil  War 
veterans,  who  thought  that  Memorial 
Hall  should  be  restricted  to  the  uses  it 
was  built  to  serve — to  wit,  to  be  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Union  soldiers.  That  opinion 
quelled  the  discussion  for  a  time,  but  it 
broke  out  again  lately  and  seems  to  have 
come  to  be  rather  heated. 

That’s  a  great  pity.  All  such  Civil 


War  discussions,  including  the  recent 
wrangle  over  the  presence  of  the  Lee 
statue  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  give  opportunities  to  the 
indiscreet  for  mischievous  discourse. 
They  are  entirely  unprofitable  and  fit 
to  be  discouraged  whenever  they  ap¬ 
pear.  That  the  current  disposition  is 
to  discourage  them  appeared  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  when  Heyburn,  of 
Idaho,  brayed  long  and  with  great  fury 
over  the  proposal  to  lend  some  Govern¬ 
ment  tents  to  some  Confederate  veteran 
organization.  Not  a  soul  answered  him, 
even  Jeff  Davis,  of  Arkansas,  being  dis¬ 
suaded  from  reply.  When  he  got 
through  the  measure  was  passed  and 
Heyburn’s  vote  was  the  only  one  cast 
against  it. 


That  was  the  way  to  deal  with  these 
cases,  and  it  showed  the  general  tem¬ 
per  of  the  people  about  them. 

The  trouble  at  Harvard  is  that  there 
is  no  place  there  except  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  a  memorial  tablet  may  suitably 
be  placed.  They  need  a  new  provision 
for  such  records.  Maybe  some  day 
somebody  will  build  Harvard  a  great 
chapel  with  walls  fit  to  receive  tablets 
and  sculptured  memorials.  Every  col¬ 
lege  has  need  of  such  a  place. 


WHAT  Congress  should  turn  its  at¬ 
tention  to  at  once  is  the  devising 
of  some  means  to  prevent  strikes  and 
bank  failures  just  at  the  time  when  the 
country  is  most  prosperous. 


EASTER 
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The  Coming  Days  ? 

«•■»  /  ES  ”  says  the  grizzled  old  captain  of  finance, 
I  “'my  boys  have  done  pretty  well,  all  except 
Alfred.  John  got  away  with  a  stock  deal  last  week  m 
which  he  appropriated  two  railroads  and  a  string  o 
factories  ;  William,  you  remember,  was  found  guilty  la 
week  of  looting  his  bank  of  four  million  dollars,  and 
Henry  is  taking  another  appeal  in  the  case  in  whic 
he  was  sentenced  for  fraudulently  acquiring  ten  million 

acres  of  Government  land. 

“  Alfred  always  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  energe  ic 

bov  ”  says  the  friend  hopefully. 

“  Yes'.  But  he  misapplies  his  energy.  Alfred  wor¬ 
ries  along  with  little  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  grabs  when  he 
might  as  well  apply  the 
same  effort  to  bigger  trans¬ 
actions.  I  can  t  get  the 
idea  out  of  his  head  that 
simply  because  the  petty 
larceny  promoter  seldom 
gets  caught  it  is  a  profes¬ 
sion  to  be  preferred  to  the 
more  comprehensive  forms 
of  stealing.” 

The  Newest  Thought 

AND  God,  an  atom  He ! 

God  made  the  atom  ; 

All  atoms  God  made  me, 

And  atoms  all  is  He. 

All  atoms  I, 

All  God  is  me. 

And  I  am  God, 

All  one  are  we. 

The  one  am  I, 

I,  I,  and  me. 

In  me  is  life 
That  was  and  is  to  be. 

In  me  is  good ; 

All  good  is  me, 

Creation  and  Eternity. 

The  oneness  of  it  all  is  me. 

All  health  is  God 
And  God  is  health  in  me. 

All  one  are  we. 

All  me 

And  I,  I  am  the  one, 

And  God? 

An  atom  He. 

George  W.  Stevens. 

Cautious 

HE :  My  income  is  five 
thousand  dollars. 

She:  How  much  more 
than  that  do  you  think  it 
will  be  safe  for  us  to  spend? 


IT  is  easy  to  get  a  guar¬ 
antee  from  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  person. 


A  VERY  BAD  BOY  INDEED 
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Sanctum  Talks 

OOD  morning,  Life. 

Vj  “  Why,  how  are  you,  Mr. 
President?  Delighted  to  see  you. 
Sit  down.” 

“  Thanks.  I  came  in  to  ask  you 
how  you  liked  my  admin¬ 
istration,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.” 

“  Good  gracious  !  What  an 
embarrassing  question  !  Espe¬ 
cially  as  the  pleasure  of  your 
society  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  any  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  on  our 
part.” 

“  But  I  really  want 
to  know.” 

“  Haven’t  you  your¬ 
self  stated  that  you  are  only 
a  figurehead?” 

“  Yes—” 

“  And  how  well  you  do  it ! 
There !  Is  that  an  opin¬ 
ion  ?  ” 

“  But,  my  dear  Life,  that  doesn’t  answer  my  question. 
To  be  an  ideal  figurehead  may  be  just  what  is  wanted  in  a 
President.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  realize  that.  Still,  you  know,  it  can  be  carried 
too  far.  You  can  rub  it  in.” 


“And  you  think - ” 

“  I  refuse  to  think  about  it,  Mr.  Taft.  Since  the  last  ad¬ 
ministration  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  recover  conscious¬ 
ness.” 


“  Now,  Life,  that’s  only  your  little  joke.  Be  serious  and 
tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  me.” 

“  I  think  you  are  an  awfully  nice  man.” 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do — insult  me?” 

“  Well,  then,  I  think  you  are  an  honest  man.” 

“Worse  and  worse.  Can't  you  give  me  a  real  opinion?  ” 

“  I  might,  Mr.  Taft,  if  I  knew  what  you  had  really  ac¬ 
complished.” 

“  Well,  there  are  the  sugar  frauds.” 

“  Dear  me,  yes.  Everybody  scared  except  those  who  got 
the  money.” 

“And  there’s  the  tariff.” 

“Tariff!  Seems  to  me  I  have  heard  that  word  before. 
Have  we  a  tariff?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  Quite  a  considerable  one.” 

“  Wasn’t  it  reduced  shortly  after  you  came  in,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  promise?” 

“  Oh,  certainly  !  ” 

“  And  that,  I  believe,  accounts  for  the  low  prices  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Now,  Life.  I  am  glad  that  you  mentioned  that,  as  you 
have  evidently  the  popular  misconception  that  a  tariff  has 
anything  to  do  with  prices.  I  assure  you  it  hasn’t.” 

“  And  that  is  why,  Mr.  President,  you  felt  that  you  could 
reduce  it,  in  accordance  with  your  promises  beforehand? 
You  are  sure,  by  the  way,  that  it  has  been  reduced?  ” 

“Oh,  certainly.  You  see,  it  is  this  way:  Gold  is  cheaper. 
All  revenues  must  be  paid  in  gold.  Therefore  revenues  are 
cheaper.” 

“  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.” 

"Perfectly  plain,  isn’t  it?  Aldrich  told  me,  so  I  know  it 
must  be  so.” 


“You  believe  in  Aldrich,  don’t  you?” 

“  I  swear  by  him.” 

“  Good  !  And  you  are  trying  to  please  everybody,  aren’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  That’s  what  I  am  here  for.” 

“  Fine  idea,  Mr.  President.  Reminds  me  of  the  chameleon 
the  little  boy  had.” 

“  What  was  that  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  only  a  foolish  little  story  I  once  heard.” 

“Dear  me,  I  am  interested.  What  happened?” 

“  Why,  little  Willie’s  father  brought  him  home  a  chameleon 
for  a  pet — one  of  those  little  animals  that  changes  its  color.” 

“Changes  its  color!  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.” 

“  Well  the  boy  played  with  the  chameleon  happily  for  a 
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IT  is  impossible  to  make  a  great  man 
out  cf  two  small  ones. 


“oh,  Marjory!  look  at  that  man  with  the  naked  head! 
“  i  won’t,  you  bad  boy  to  notice  such  shocking  sights. 


"  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ” 


couple  of  days,  but  one  night  the  father  came  home  and 
missed  it,  and  he  said,  ‘Willie,  where  is  that  chameleon?’ 
And  Willie  said,  ‘  Dear  me,  pa,  that  chameleon  is  no  more. 
I  put  him  on  the  red  and  he  turned  red,  and  I  put  him  on 
the  green  and  he  turned  green,  and  I  put  him  on  the  blue  and 
he  turned  blue  ;  and  then,  pa,  I  put  him  on  a  plaid — and  he 
busted  himself  trying  to  make  good.” 

“  Hum.  Good  morning,  .Life.” 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  President.” 

“As  a  Man  Thinketh” 

E  pause  to  chat  with  our  friend  who  is  painfully  shovel¬ 
ing  the  snow  off  his  walk.  Our  attention  is  attracted 
by  the  strange  actions  of  his  neighbor,  who  is  methodically 
pushing  something  back  and  forth  over  his  lawn,  being  the 
while  arrayed  in  shirt  of  a  silken  softness  and  thinness,  a 
panama  hat,  duck  trousers  and  all  of  that. 

“For  the  love  of  Heaven!”  we  exclaim.  “What  is  this 
next  door  to  you,  a  wheelery?  ” 

“Not  so  bad  as  that,”  he  laughs.  “That’s  my  new  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Medulla.  He's  one  of  the  leading  Mind  Curists,  and 
is  cutting  his  grass  now.  Claims  it  makes  summer  at  his 
house,  saves  coal  bills,  and  so  forth. 


Christianity 

JUDGING  from  frequent  hints  dropped  by  frank  clergymen, 
there  are  a  great  many  people  with  waning  faith  in 
Christianity.  The  cause  of  this  is  much  easier  to  find  than 
the  remedy. 

It  is  not  due,  as  many  believe,  to  the  innate  viciousness 
and  diabolism  of  mankind  ;  it  is  due  chiefly  to  that  prevalent 
quality  of  impatience  which  modern  civilization  induces. 

In  view  of  this,  the  most  pointed  advice  we  can  give  to 
these  benighted  souls  is  to  be  patient.  They  haven't  given 
Christianity  a  fair  chance.  It  may  yet  be  tried.  And  then, 
suppose  it  proves  to  be  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  !  Ah  ! 
then  indeed  will  the  ministers  be  able  to  say,  “  I  told  you  so,” 
putting  a  shame-face  on  every  doubting  Thomas. 

After  talking  of  Christianity  earnestly  and  often  for  nearly 
a  score  of  centuries,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  would  ever 
finally  dismiss  it  without  putting  it  into  practice  for  a  few 
days  at  least.  Surely  we  would  not  do  that. 

Be  patient,  kind  friends.  Hold  on  for  yet  a  little  while. 


YOU  can  lead  a  politician  into  office,  but  you  can't  make 
him  keep  his  promises. 


HALF  the  world  doesn’t  know  how 
the  other  half  dodges  bill  collectors. 


The  One  Thing  Wanting 

IN  the  spring  the  keen  Nor’easter 
Urges  on  its  wild  career; 

In  the  spring  the  vegetarian 

Finds  his  food  extremely  dear. 

In  the  spring  housecleaning  does  not 
Add  much  to  our  happiness  ! 

In  the  spring  those  awful  painters 
Kick  up  a  confounded  mess  ! 

In  the  spring  the  poets  always 
Pour  out  idiotic  lays ! 

In  the  spring  the  public  curses 
Everything  the  poets  praise ! 

In  the  spring  there  ever  happens 
Year  by  year  the  usual  thing, 

But  invariably  there’s  wanting 
Spring ! 

La  Touche  Hancock. 
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A  MEMORY  OF  THE  GARDEN  GATE 


The  Germ  Theory:  Is  It  True? 

IF  you  really  desire  to  know  whether 
the  germ  theory  as  at  present  held 
by  the  profession,  embracing  as  it  dees 
all  imaginable  dangers  from  flies,  dust, 
sputum,  etc.,  is  true,  all  you  need  do  is 
just  to  pinch  yourself  and  see  if  you  are 
alive!  If  you  are,  that  settles  it,  for 
otherwise  you  would  not  only  have  been 
dead  long  ago,  but  you  never  would  have 
been  born ;  your  parents,  grandparents 
and  all  other  relatives  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  back  would  never  have  existed. 
The  race  would  long  ago  have  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  you 
are  dead,  it  does  not  follow  that  your 
misfortune  arose  from  the  so-called 
germs,  but  which  are  the  direct  reverse 
of  what  this  name  implies  :  they  are  na¬ 


ture’s  scavenging  aids  in  the  cure  of 
whatever  disease  they  accompany,  and 
you  died  in  spite  of  their  help. 

Among  the  Militant  Ones 

ILL:  Jake  said  he  was  going  to 
break  up  the  suffragette  meeting 
the  other  night.  Were  his  plans  carried 
out  ? 

Dill:  No,  Jake  was. 


A  COQUETTE  is  the  most  cursed  and 
most  courted  of  all  human  beings. 


,lQAY,  pa,  who  said  the  play’s  the 
thing?” 

“  Some  back  number,  my  son.  Every 
one  knows  nowadays  it’s  the  chorus.’ 


Modern 

“I  WANT  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
1  you !  ” 

The  beautiful  young  girl  thus  spoken 
to  by  the  ardent  youth  for  the  first  time 
held  up  her  hand  in  token  of  silence.  It 
was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  just  come  in  to  make  an  afternoon 
call,  had  discovered  her  already  dressed 
for  walking  and  had  thus  precipitately 
spoken. 

“  Pardon  me  for  one  moment,”  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  “  but  I  must  get  my 
engagement  book.”  She  took  it  from 
her  desk.  Then  she  proceeded. 

“  I  presume  you  wish  to  marry  me?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  And  you  will  lead  up  to  it  by  the 
usual  methods.” 

“  I  don’t - ” 

“  You  will  hold  my  hand,  put  your  arm 
around  me,  try  to  kiss  me — and  possibly 
succeed — and  all  the  time  you  will  pas¬ 
sionately  declare  your  undying  affection. 
Very  well.  You  know  that  this  takes 
time.  I  am  obliged  to  regulate  my  af¬ 
fairs  on  a  systematic  basis,  otherwise  I 
could  get  nothing  accomplished.  Let  me 
see — I  should  say  the  whole  affair  would 
take — how  long  should  you  say?  ” 

The  youth  reflected. 

“Four  hours,”  he  ventured. 

“  Mercy,  no  !  I  couldn’t  possibly  give 
up  so  much  time.  Couldn’t  you  get 
through  in,  say,  forty  minutes?” 

“  Make  it  an  hour.” 

A  pause. 

“Very  well.” 

She  opened  her  book  at  a  page. 

“  This  week  is  taken  ;  so  is  next  week  ; 
week  after  next — say  Thursday,  at  eight 
o'clock — one  hour.” 

She  got  up. 

“  Remember  to  be  on  time.  Au  re- 
voir.” 

And  she  was  gone. 


THE  BOY-COTT  ON  BEEF 
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OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

“  MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE  " 


THE  SAME  THE  WORLD  OVER 

“  OH,  WOE  IS  ME  !  AND  I  WAS  SURE  HE’D 
BE  THE  LEADER  OF  HIS  KIND  " 


The  Boycott  Idea 

THE  boycott  idea  is  at  length  infusing 
itself  into  the  temperament  of  the 
American  people.  We  arc  now  abstain¬ 
ing  from  meat,  in  order  to  humble  the 
meat  trust. 

Is  this  only  a  beginning?  Let  us  hope 
so. 

Why  not  abstain  from  Rockefeller  ? 
Why  not  abstain  from  Africa,  Peary 
and  comic  opera? 

There  is  a  kind  of  virtue  in  self-denial 
entirely  aside  from  the  end  in  view.  It 
works  .both  ways. 

We  take  certain  things  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  have  become  a  habit.  We 
assume  that  they  are  a  necessity.  Most 
of  them  are  cunningly  foisted  upon  us 
by  those  who  maKe  a  life  study  to  make 
us  spend  as  much  money  as  possible. 

Why  not  abstain  from  department 
stores,  new  thought  and  the  higher  the¬ 
ology?  Let  us  deny  ourselves  hence¬ 
forth  the  privilege  of  reading  the  latest 
scandal  in  the  papers,  the  latest  news 


from  upper  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  lat¬ 
est  best  seller.  There  is  enough  excite¬ 
ment  in  approved  works  of  literary  art, 
if  we  but  know  the  trick. 

While  we  are  about  it,  we  might  put 
a  gentle  boycott  upon  ourselves.  We 
might  practise,  in  self-denial,  the  thought 
that  we  are  not  the  greatest  people  in 
any  age,  or  at  present,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  We  may  believe  that  it  is 
a  fact  if  we  like,  but  not  to  think  so 
much  about  it  may  be  also  a  virtue. 

Why  not  boycott  our  self-consciousness 
for  a  while? 

Give  Him  a  Medal 

HAT  party  who  just  called  was  the 
most  remarkable  man  I  have  ever 
met,”  said  the  city  editor  to  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

“  In  what  way?  ” 

“  He  did  not  tell  me  how  to  run  the 
paper.” 

OPPORTUNITY  often  travels  in  the 
guise  of  misfortune. 


*  L  I  F  E  • 
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OFFICIAL  WASHINGTON  IN  1912 


TABLEAUX  VIVANTS  CHEZ  LA  MARQUISE  DE  GIRAFFE 


He  Was  Pleased 


“'T'vELIGHTED  to  see  you,”  said  his 
l-J  Imperial  Majesty.  “  Did  you 
have  a  pleasant  journey?  ” 

The  stranger  drew  his  cloak  about  him 
and  bowed. 

“  Thank  you,  yes.  Shall  I  follow  you  ?  ” 

“If  you  please.” 

His  Imperial  Majesty  led  the  way 
through  a  hall  where  fountains  of  molten 
lava  were  playing  prettily. 

“  Hope  you  are  not  too  uncomfort¬ 
able.” 

“Not  at  all.” 

They  sat  down  near  a  burning  lake. 
The  stranger  settled  back  on  a  red-hot 
morris  chair. 

“  Sorry  to  trouble  you,”  said  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty,  as  a  couple  of  fiends 
came  out  with  a  hose,  “  but  I  will  ask 
you  to  straighten  up  a  bit,  as  those  fel¬ 
lows  must  play  on  you  with  some  melted 
lead.” 

“  Don’t  mention  it,”  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  smile;  “nice  weather  we  are  hav¬ 
ing.” 


“  First  rate.  You  may  think  me  a  nui¬ 
sance,  but  one  of  our  rules  is  that  you  shall 
put  your  feet  on  that  glowing  gridiron.” 

“Anything  to  oblige  you.  Nice  place 
you  have  here.  I  couldn’t  have  a  warm 
drink,  could  I  ?  ” 

“We  have  some  boiling  mercury.” 

“  Nicely,  thank  you.  Ah !  That  was 
fine.” 

His  Imperial  Majesty  regarded  the 
stranger  with  some  curiosity. 

“  You  seem  to  be  enjoying  yourself.” 

“Very  much.” 

“  May  I  ask  you  what  Christian 
Science  Church  you  came  from?  ” 

“  I  am  not  a  Christian  Scientist.” 

“  May  I  press  you  further,  and  ask 
why  you  seem  to  be  so  comfortable?  ” 

The  stranger  motioned  to  one  of  the 
fiends  to  play  on  his  other  side. 

“Certainly,”  he  replied.  “Just  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here  I  was  staying  at  a 
Florida  winter  resort  when  a  norther 
came  on ;  and  I’m  just  beginning  to 
thaw  out,  thanks  to  ycur  attentions.” 


HE  is  an  eminently  successful  man 
who  can  induce  those  around  him 
to  abide  by  rules  which  he  himself  dis¬ 
regards. 


“WHO  IS  THAT  CHAP?” 

“  that  is  seltzer  ;  they  say  iie  is  a 

REGULAR  CHASER.” 
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Ambition 

I  USED  to  think  when  I  was  young 
I'd  like  to  start  at  the  lowest  rung; 
But  now  I’m  old,  and  wise  and  sadder, 
I  wish  to  h - -  there  was  no  ladder. 


In  the  Witching  Days  of  Salem 


1)  NE' 


EW  ENGLAND  never  seems  very  dramatic, 
although  “The  Old  Homestead”  and  “’Way 
Down  East  ”  have  been  two  of  the  most  financially 
successful  plays  ever  put  on  the  American  stage. 
They  were  not  dramas  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
but  expositions  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic  side  of 
a  life  in  which  romance  was  subordinate  to  hard¬ 
ships,  and  in  both  plays  fun  and  story'  were 
simple  and  elemental.  The  Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican  drama  called  “The  Witch”  sticks  to  the 
sterner  side  of  historical  New  England  and  the 
result  is  a  play  so  gray  and  austere  that  it  might 
be  presented  in  any  town  hall  of  the  Eastern 
Stales  and  plausibly  invite  the  patronage  of  all 
the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  neighborhood  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  inspired  to  no 
unseemly  levity'. 

The  compounding  of  Scandinavia  and  America 
in  describing  the  play'  came  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Norwegian  and  then  translated  in  language  and 
transferred  in  scene  to  America.  It  seems  that  both  Norway 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  had  a  simul¬ 
taneous  epidemic  of  witch-fear,  which  makes  the  transfer 
easy.  In  both  places  the  constant  teaching  and  preaching  of 
Satan  and  hell-fire  made  diabolism  very'  real  and  possibly' 
present.  It  was  this  popular  belief  in  witches  as  familiars 
of  the  evil  one  that  gave  rise  to  the  hysterical  persecution  of 
any  one  who  varied  in  the  least  degree  from  the  conventions 
of  the  times  and  gives  a  foundation  to  this  play  which  is  the 
latest  offering  of  the  New  Theatre. 
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HE  story  of  “The  Witch”  is  thoroughly  credible, 
especially  in  these  days  when  we  are  coming  to 
know  so  much  about  the  power  of  mental  sug¬ 
gestion  from  without  and  within.  It  pictures  a 
community  where,  outside  of  the  arduous  every 
day  struggle  for  mere  physical  existence,  the  only 
occupation  for  the  mind  was  the  introspection 
based  on  a  cruel  religion.  A  thing  of  beauty  was 
a  thing  of  sin.  Tenderness  was  almost  a  crime 
under  this  domination  of  a  bloodless  religious  cult.  The 
terrors  of  eternal  damnation  were  constantly  held  up  to  view, 
and  those  terrors  were  made  material  in  pictures  of  sulphur¬ 
ous  flame  and  the  embodiment  of  a  personal  Devil  always  at 
elbow  to  tempt  humans  with  the  bait  of  pleasure  in  thought 
or  deed.  No  wonder  any  one  of  blood  warmer  than  that 


which  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  Puritans  was  immediately 
suspected  of  an  understanding  with  the  works  of  darkness. 
No  wonder  that  with  these  things  ever  in  mind  the  Portuguese 
girl,  an  outsider  in  this  frigid  environment,  was  suspected  of 
witchcraft  and  even  suspected  and  convinced  herself  of  the 
possession  of  uncanny  powers.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  play, 
repellent  in  its  theme  and  coloring,  but  interesting  as  a  story, 
and  both  logical  and  dramatic  in  its  development. 

“The  Witch”  will  not  be  found  attractive  by  a  public 
whose  principal  theatrical  diet  has  so  long  been  whipped 
syllabub  and  lady  fingers  that  it  has  lost  its  taste  for  things 
substantial.  But  the  story  cannot  fail  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  most  frivolous  observer,  and  as  the  play  is  done  at  the 
New  Theatre  there  is  little  to  criticise  in  setting  or  perform¬ 
ance.  The  most  serious  defects  are  the  failures  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Thais  Lawton  and  Miss  Julia  Blanc  to  realize  that  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkled  faces  are  not  the  only  characteristics  of 
old  age.  Their  youthful  energy  of  motion  and  force  of  voice 
were  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  presumed  years  of  Good- 
wife  Hathonie  and  Goody  Whitlock.  Mine.  Bertha  Kalich's 
foreign  looks  and  speech  were  not  serious  blemishes  in  her 
admirable  portrayal  of  the  Portuguese  girl  married  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  community  where  every  drop  of  her  Southern 
blood  was  in  conflict  with  the  environment.  In  the  two  scenes 
of  big  emotion — one  where  her  youth  went  out  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  youth  of  her  own  stepson  and  the  other  where 
she  yielded  to  the  ordeal  of  touching  the  dead — she  gave  as  fine 
examples  of  powerful  acting  as  have  yet  been  seen  on  the 
stage  of  the  New  Theatre.  Mr.  Ben  Johnson,  as  her  elderly 
husband,  was  sufficiently  dignified  and  austere,  but  it  was  a 
trifle  difficult  to  make  his  Middle  West  intonations  sound 
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quite  harmonious  with  old-time  Salem 
surroundings.  Mr.  William  McVay,  as 
the  worldly  and  practical-minded  clerk 
of  the  town  court,  brought  into  the  play 
naturally  and  credibly  about  the  only 
humanity,  from  the  modern  standpoint, 
the  piece  displayed.  Mr.  Guy  Bates 
Post,  as  the  lover  of  Joan,  the  heroine, 
was  manly  in  bearing  and  intelligent  in 
reading,  but  far  from  sympathetic. 

In  its  entirety  “The  Witch  ”  was  very 
well  rendered  by  the  New  Theatre  com¬ 
pany  and  the  performance  in, team  work 
— using  that '  athletic  expression  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  the  French  call 
ensemble — was  highly  creditable  to  the 
direction. 


T  a  recent  social  function,  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers, 
the  management  of  the  New 
Theatre  put  up  a  defense 
against  the  criticism  leveled 
at  certain  inadequate  per¬ 
formances  in  leading 
roles.  The  defense  took 
the  form  of  a  claim  that  this  was  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  fact  that  thereby  the 
impersonations  were  brought  into  closer 
harmony  with  the  general  level  of  the 
performance  than  if  they  had  been  an 
approach  to  a  very  well  defined  standard 
of  excellence.  The  speaker  facetiously 
regretted  the  inability  of  the  New'  The¬ 
atre  to  recall  Sir  Henry  Irving  from  the 
dead  and  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry;  so  the  presumption  is  that 
the  reference  was  to  criticism  on  the 
representation  of  “Twelfth  Night.” 
Whatever  specific  defense  was  intended 
it  seems  an  unfortunate  one,  as  the  im¬ 
plication  is  that  the  New  Theatre  prefers 


an  even  standard  of  mediocrity  in  its 
acting  to  taking  the  chances  of  letting 
any  character  stand  out  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  impersonation.  This  is 
more  a  confession  of  weakness  than  a 
logical  or  effective  defense.  An  even 
performance  is,  of  course,  more  to  be 
desired  than  that  a  star  or  stars  should 
subordinate  everything  and  everybody 
on  the  stage  to  individual  prominence 
— as  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra” — but 
the  desire  for  uniformity  does  not  justify 
the  casting  of  incompetents  in  important 
roles.  The  New  Theatre  cannot  err  in 
the  direction  of  having  any  character 
over-well  played.  On  the  theory  pro¬ 
pounded  every  one  in  the  company 
should  play  down  to  the  level  of  its 
worst  equipped  actor,  on  the  same  basis 
that  labor  unions  seek  to  make  the  day’s 
work  the  amount  that  can  be  turned  out 
by  the  poorest  workman.  A  better  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  government  of  the  New 
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Theatre  would  be  that  the  struggle  for 
uniformity  should  be  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  best  acting,  not  down  to  the  level 
of  the  mediocre.  In  the  words  of  the 
poet,  the  institution  should  “  look  up,  not 
down.” 


0  ©  Q 

^  HERE  are  very 
few,  if  any, 
functions  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  that  could 
not  be  betterperformed 
by  a  commission  of 
two  or  three  members. 
The  Board  of  Aider- 
men  seems  to  exist  to 
perpetuate  absurdities,  like 
giving  Dr.  Cook  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  or  to  block 
desirable  and  necessary  re¬ 
forms.  If  the  Board  of  Al¬ 
dermen,  with  the  petty  pulls  that  influ¬ 
ence  it,  were  legislated  out  of  existence 
it  would  be  easy  to  wipe  out  the  ticket 
speculator  and  his  offensive  practices. 

Unfortunately  the  writer  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  does  not  give  the  name  of 
the  theatre  where  he  had  his  experience. 
It  would  not  be  unsafe  to  guess  that  it 
was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway  when 
one  remembers  a  recent  statement  of 
Mr.  Marc  Klaw  before  the  Aldermanic 
committee. 


To  the  Editor  of  Life: — It  was  never 
truer  than  to-day  what  Life  has  so  many 
times  said  :  “  A  speculator  on  the  side¬ 
walk  denotes  a  crooked  manager  on  the 
inside,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Why,  do  you  know,  I  was  held  up 
to-day  buying  theatre  seats  in  a  theatre 
by  reason  of  the  theatre  ticket  seller  hav¬ 
ing  an  argument  with  a  speculator  re¬ 
garding  settlement  for  tickets  the  latter 
had  taken  out  for  sale  ! 

By  the  way,  just  what  is  the  “graft  ” 
return  to  theatre  managers  by  the  specu¬ 
lator’s  business?  Edwin  Warren. 

In  answer  to  our  correspondent’s  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  “graft”  return  to  the 
manager,  we  are  unable  to  state  the 
exact  amount,  but  it  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  : 


Sidewalk  man’s  salary 

• - ; - LAmount  over 

Number  of  tickets  he  sells 

$2  a  ticket  extorted  from  patron. 

Metcalfe. 


-Confidential 
*-  Guide 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  and 
T  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  “Hamlet”  and 
“  Twelfth  Nieht.” 

Astor — “Seven  Days.”  The  laughable, 
rouvh-house  farce. 

Bclasco — “Just  a  Wife.”  American  drama 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Walter.  Interesting  but  not 
powerful. 

Bijon — “The  Lottery  Man.”  Fun  from 
start  to  finish. 


"r=- 


Mrs.  Dick:  why  don't  you  come  up? 
Lcizy  Dick:  there's  no  hurry,  i'll 

WAIT  FOR  THE  ELEVATOR  ! 


Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Elab¬ 
orate  musical  farce  with  Nora  Bayes  and  her 
friend  “  Kelly.” 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Comic 
opera  really  musical  and  with  book  suggested 
by  “Arms  and  the  Man.” 

Comedy — Mary  Mannering  in  “A  Man’s 
World,”  by  Rachel  Crothers.  Most  interest¬ 
ing  and  well  acted  problem  drama. 

Criterion  —  “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Di¬ 
verting  light  comedy  with  Mr.  Francis  Wil¬ 
son  as  the  star. 

Daly's — Maxine  Elliott  in  “  The  Inferior 
Sex.”  Pleasing  little  play  with  Miss  Elliott 
at  her  best. 

Empire — “Mid-Channel.”  Pinero  drama 
with  Ethel  Barrvmore  as  the  star.  Not  su¬ 
perlative  in  writing  or  acting. 

Garrick  —  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  “Your 
Humble  Servant.”  Mr.  Skinner  in  entirely 
pleasant  environment. 

Globe — “The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce 
exploiting  the  acrobatic  fun  of  Mr.  Fred 
Stone. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl,”  with 
Blanche  Ring.  Musical  farce  of  the  usual 
kind,  with  the  star  the  principal  attraction. 

Hippodrome — Spectacle  and  ballet,  big  and 
brilliant. 

Hudson — “  A  Lucky  Star.”  Mr.  William 
Collier’s  ability  as  a  fun-maker  agreeably  dis¬ 
played. 

Lyceum  —  Miss  Billie  Burke  in  Mr. 
Maugham’s  “  Mrs.  Dot.”  Light  weight  com¬ 
edy  pleasantly  performed. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  The  last  and  strong¬ 
est  play  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Clyde  Fitch. 

Marine  Elliott's  —  “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr.  Forbes-Robertcon 
and  excellent  company  in  interesting  mystical 
drama  bv  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plaza — Va  u  d  e  v  i  1 1  e. 

Saz'oy  —  “Children  of  Destiny.”  Notice 
later. 

Stuvvesant  —  “The  Lily.”  Well  staged 
French  drama  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  spinster. 

IVallach's — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Mr. 
Harrv  Warner  '-'bowing  in  an  interesting 
melodrama  how  hard  it  is  for  an  ex-convict 
to  be  good. 
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^  HE  old  Chinese  masters 
of  ceramic  art,  like  other 
masters  in  other  mediums, 
sometimes  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  doing  stunts.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  comes  across 
a  small  piece  of  apparent 
porcelain,  of  beautiful  shape  and  ex¬ 
quisite  texture,  which  upon  examination 
proves  to  be  no  porcelain  at  all  but 
layer  upon  layer  and  coat  upon  coat 
of  the  glazes  with  which  the  surfaces 
of  porcelains  are  usually  finished — a 
flame  without  the  wick ;  a  semblance  of 
beauty  built  up,  as  it  were,  upon  noth¬ 
ing  ;  a  compound  of  liquid  translucence 
and  infinite  patience.  This,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it — a  half  playful  and 
wholly  captivating  substitution  of  sur¬ 
face  for  substance — is  what  Anatole 
France  has  done  for  his  own  and  for 
our  delight  in  his  satirical  parody  of 
French  history,  Penguin  Island  (Lane, 
$2.00).  The  fabulous  origin  of  the  Pen¬ 
guin  nation,  their  legendry  exploits,  the 
story  of  their  emergence  into  historic 
times,  of  their  passage  from  the  Dark 
Ages  into  the  Renaissance,  of  their  re¬ 
cent  social,  religious  and  political  trans¬ 
formations — all  this  is  told  in  successive 
chapters  of  translucent  literary  make- 
believe,  the  familiar  glosses  that  pomp¬ 
ons  history  is  coated  withal.  And  as 
the  master  potter  tinted  his  glazes  with 
subtle  color,  so  the  French  master  in¬ 
sensibly  mixes  satire,  laughter,  ridicule 
and  criticism  into  the  smooth  flow  of 
his  liquid  sentences.  There  are  no  two 
things  more  difficult  to  retain  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  an  alien  tongue  than  the 
quality  of  a  great  stylist  and  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  an  irony.  English  read¬ 
ers  should  be  grateful  to  A.  W.  Evans, 
who  has  preserved  for  them  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  L’Isle  des  Penguins 
something  of  each  of  these  fugitive  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  original. 


_ HOWEVER,  iet  us 

{return  to  our  na- 
t  i  v  e  literature. 
On  the  cover  of 
The  Dragnet,  a 
novel  by  Evelyn 
S.  Barnett  (Huebsch,  $1.50),  one  finds 
printed  the  following  triple  question — a 


sort  of  advertising  Cerberus  or  three¬ 
headed  barker : 

WHO  KILLED  HORACE  VENDIRE? 

WAS  IT 

Diana  Frewe,  his  intended  wife? 
WAS  IT 

Charles  Alexander,  his  business  rival  ? 
WAS  IT 

James  Vendire,  his  brother? 


HAD  almost  forgotten 
that  this  is  the  Easter  Num¬ 
ber.  Suppose  we  glance  for  a 
moment  at  one  or  two  of  the 
Easter  books.  I  do  not  mean 
the  millinery  reviews.  Cesare 
Lombroso,  after  a  long  and  busy  life  de¬ 
voted  to  scientific  study  and  controversy, 
has  left  as  his  last  work  a  book  called 
After  Death — What ?  (Small,  Maynard, 
$2.50).  This  is  a  serious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  trained  observer  to  examine 
critically  all  the  observable  phenomena 
that  may  by  any  chance  be  thought  to 
throw  light  upon  the  scientific  solution 
of  a  question  that,  it  is  universally 
allowed,  intimately  concerns  us  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  a 
thinker  and  writer  of  rare  intellectual 


And  it  would  seem  to  savor  somewhat 
of  painting  the  lily  to  add  anything  to 
this  all-sufficient  summing  up  of  the 
author's  intention.  One  ventures,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  sort  of  side  light  on  fictional 
methods,  to  recall  the  fact  that  a  drag¬ 
net  is  a  thing  that  is  let  down  into 
t lie  depths,  whether  of  the  sea  or  of 
the  imagination,  and  hauled  up  again 
filled  with  such  material,  living  and  dead, 
relevant  and  irrelevant,  as  it  may  chance 
to  have  encountered.  Its  contents  are 
then  spread  upon  the  beach  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  intending  customers ;  and  it 
is  well  that  these  should  be  more 


poise,  has,  within  the  year,  published  a 
booklet  with  the  astonishing  title  Is  Im¬ 
mortality  Desirable ? — a  question  that,  at 
first  sight,  is  almost  universally  assumed 
to  be  irrelevant.  Yet  a  careful  perusal 
of  these  two  books  is  almost  certain  to 
convince  an  open-minded  self-student 
that  his  responsiveness,  not  only  to 
I.ombroso's  arguments  but  to  that  sci¬ 
entist’s  unqualified  statements,  is  largely 
dependent  upon  his  personal  answer  to 
Dickinson's  query;  which  is  interesting 
as  a  new  evidence  of  a  truth  often  over¬ 
looked,  namely,  that  our  attitude  toward 
some  abstract  questions  is  of  far  greater 


easily  amused  by  the  antics  of  the  fishes 
than  troubled  by  the  mussiness  of  the 
seaweed. 


importance  than  any  concrete  answer  to 
them  that  might  conceivably  be  vouch¬ 
safed  us.  J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen 
White.  The  evolution  of  the  American  mil¬ 
lionaire  told  in  effective  but  loose-jointed 
fiction. 

Actions  and  Reactions,  by  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling.  One  great  story  and  seven  others. 

Ann  Veronica,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  The 
whitewashing  of  a  social  insurgent.  A  poor 
story  by  a  good  writer. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  by  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton.  A  lively  but  carelessly  constructed  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  struggle  between  faith  and  skep¬ 
ticism  in  modern  life. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  A  popu¬ 
lar  poison.  Symptoms:  six  hours  of  fever, 
followed  by  nausea. 

The  Blue  Bird,  a  play  for  children  and 
others,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  A  delight¬ 
ful  structure  of  moonlit  cobwebs,  done  in 
prose  by  a  poet. 

The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  by  James  Lane 
Allen.  Pompous  pessimism  by  a  disillusioned 
optimist. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  bv  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton.  A  brilliant  critical  analysis  in  which  an 
adept  at  paradox  turns  State’s  evidence. 

The  Haven,  bv  Eden  Phillpotts.  Another 
of  this  writer’s  finely  human  stories  of  Devon. 

The  Hungry  Heart,  by  David  Graham  Phil¬ 
lips.  A  study  of  sex  and  sentiment  in  which 


the  author  tells  the  truth  and  shames  the 
devil. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  by  William 
De  Morgan.  Six  hundred  pages  of  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyable  intimacy  over  a  story  that 
doesn’t  much  matter. 

John  Marvel.  Assistant,  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  trying 
to  tell  a  story  of  the  new. 

The  Journal  of  a  Recluse,  Anonymous.  In 
which  a  clumsy  piece  of  faking  has  spoiled 
a  clever  story. 

Margarita’s  Soul,  by  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon.  The  reminiscences  of  a  man  of  fifty. 
A  charming  romance. 

Martin  Eden,  by  Jack  London.  Interest¬ 
ing  autobiography  disguised  in  poor  fiction. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  The 
most  remarkable  English  book  of  recent 
years.  Notice  later. 

The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  bv  Arnold  Bennett. 
A  novel  of  exceptional  quality. 

Open  Country,  by  Maurice’  Hewlett.  An 
earlier  episode  from  the  life  of  John  Sen- 
house.  Hewlett  at  his  so  far  best. 

Penguin  Island,  by  Anatole  France.  See 
above. 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  C.  Quiller  Couch.  The 
story  of  a  wild-goose  chase.  A  mixture  of 
smiles  and  truth. 
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Busses  Versus  Trees 

T  seems  wrong  to  sacrifice  all  the  lower  limbs  of  the  young 
trees  in  the  Riverside  Drive  to  the  motor-busses. 

The  busses  are  tip-top  conveyances,  but  it  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  to  adjust  their  height  to  the  trees  on  the  routes  they 
travel  than  to  maim  the  trees  irreparably  in  order  to  give  the 
busses  more  room. 

After  a  while  the  trees  will  grow  up  out  of  the  busses’ 
way. 

In  Modern  Times 

ANG  it  all,  Ethel,  must  your  aunt  go  along?  ” 

“Yes,  George;  but  when  everything’s  going  nicely  you 
can  pretend  that  something’s  wrong  with  the  machinery  and 
that  it’s  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten  ship  so  we  won’t  all 
be  killed,  and  then  we’ll  drop  auntie  overboard  with  the 
parachute.” 


A  MAN’S  conduct  toward  others  is  determined  by  his  re¬ 
spect  for  himself,  not  his  respect  for  them. 

His  respect  for  himself  is  the  measure  of  his  respect  for 
others. 


Eli  Is  Right  Again 

THE  senior  class  of  Yale  E’niversity  has  voted  that  Life 
is  the  best  of  all  the  periodicals. 

It  is  quite  logical  that  the  highest  class  in  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  university  should  display  such  good  taste  and  excellent 
judgment. 

(This  acknowledgment  was  written  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who 
is  a  Yale  man.  It  is  agreed  with,  in  part,  by  the  other  editors 
of  Life.) 


EPIGRAMS  are  the  lazy  man’s  way  to  avoid  filling  in  the 
gaps  in  his  thought. 

The  Right  Sort 

Editors  of  Life  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  read  your  number  of  the  20th  inst. 
and  your  letter  addressed  “To  a  Gentleman  Withdrawing  His 
Subscription.” 

I  am  a  Jew — but  the  obligation  is  not  imposed  on  me  to 
support  or  defend  vanity,  selfishness  and  greed,  even  when  dis¬ 
played  by  some  of  my  race.  My  duty  is  as  an  individual  to 
live  modestly  and  uprightly.  When  I  fail  in  this  and  you 
satirize  my  weakness — then  I  wince.  If  I  am  ambitious  for  a 
good  name,  I  will  see  the  verity  behind  the  fun;  if  I  am 
troubled  with  what  you  call  “  a  wholesale  ignorance  of  what 
are  dishonorable  objects  in  life,  and  what  are  dishonorable 
methods  of  pursuing  them,”  I  will  deceive  myself  by  fortifying 
my  ignorance  with  accusations  of  race  prejudice.  I  do  not 
know  your  purpose  with  respect  to  the  fun-making  and  satire 
directed  at  objectionable  people,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  you 
do  much  to  educate  and  gentlemanize  many  of  us  who  are  a 
generation  or  two  away  from  their  persecuted  and  restricted 
ancestors,  whose  characteristics  were  moulded  by  their  condi¬ 
tions.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  your  paper  I  believe  you 
bear  this  in  mind — that  your  intention  is  fair  and  that  there 
is  no  malice  or  animosity.  You  hurt  many  of  us,  but  it  is  the 
hurt  that  comes  from  the  guilty  conscience.  Else  why  this 
sensitiveness?  I  say,  thank  you,  Life.  More  of  us  ought  to 
read  your  weekly. 

Here  is  my  $5  for  a  yearly  subscription. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  C. 

Chicago,  January  25,  1910. 


JASON  AND  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
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Arthur  and 


W11.DHACK' 


Little  Arthur,  the  boy 

magnate,  had  been  silent 
and  restless  for  some  time,  and 
his  father  and  mother,  quite 
anxious  about  him,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  exchange  glances  in  his 
presence  and  wonder  what  the 
matter  could  be,  when  suddenly 
without  warning  the  truth  came 
out. 

Arthur  evidently  couldn't 
stand  the  pressure,  for  one  even¬ 
ing  while  the  servants  were  help¬ 
ing  them  sort  the  family  dia¬ 
monds  Arthur  burst  out  with  : 

“  Papa,  I  want  a  chorus  girl.” 
Arthur's  father's  face  grew 
solemn  at  once.  The  child  had 
a  delicate,  sensitive  organism, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  thwart 
him.  The  doctor  had  advised 
against  this,  and  so  his  father 
said,  with  an  assumption  of  care¬ 
lessness,  although  inwardly  his 
heart  was  beating  very  hard  : 

“You’re  almost  too  young  for- 
that,  dear.  Wait  until  you're 
older  and  perhaps  you  can  have 
one.” 

Arthur's  father  had,  of  course, 
no  intention  of  complying  with 
his  request,  and  his  mother  un¬ 
derstood  him  also  when  he  said  it,  for  otherwise,  had  she 
thought  that  he  was  in  reality  encouraging  Arthur,  she  might 
have  been  very  angry.  This  only  illustrates  the  great  truth 
that  only  a  perfect  understanding  should  exist  always  be¬ 
tween  every  father  and  mother. 

“  But,”  said  Arthur,  the  tears  coming  down  to  his  eyes, 
“  I  don’t  see  why  I  can’t  have  one  now.  I  thought  of  it  my¬ 
self,”  he  added,  “  and  you  ought  to  give  me  one  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  I  thought  of  something  new.” 

Arthur’s  father  swept  the  diamonds  off  the  table  into  a 
dress-suit  case  and  hastily  dismissed  the  servants,  while  his 
mother  drew  the  little  boy  to  her  side  and  soothed  him  gently, 
as  only  a  mothgr  can. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  she  said  gaily,  craftily  trying 
to  change  the  subject.  “  We'll  give  you  a  whole  million  and 
you  can  go  out  after  school  to-morrow  and  spend  it.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Arthur,  jumping  at  the  chance.  “  I 
guess,”  he  added  confidently,  “  that  I  can  buy  a  chorus  girl 
with  a  million.  I  heard  Uncle  Tim,  who  lives  in  Pittsburg, 
say  you  could  buy  one  for  even  less.” 

“Oh,”  said  Arthur's  father,  “that’s  what  started  you  on 
the  notion,  was  it?  ” 

“Yes,  papa.  I  listened  when  he  was  taking  dinner  with 
you  the  other  night  and  you  %nd  he  sat  in  the  dining  room 
smoking.” 

Arthur’s  father  turned  pale. 

Arthur’s  mother  brightened  up  at  once. 

“Did  you,  Arthur  dear,”  she  asked  sweetly,  “hear  any¬ 
thing  else?  ” 

Arthur  began  to  smile  himself.  He  was  a  precocious  boy. 
He  looked  at  his  father  for  a  sign. 

“  No,  mamma,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  think  I  did.” 


His  Toys 

“I  guess,”  said  his  father,  “that  perhaps  after  all  we  had 
better  get  Arthur  a  chorus  girl.  He’s  never  been  denied  any¬ 
thing  yet,”  he  added  earnestly. 

Arthur’s  mother  shook  her  head  sternly. 

Then  Arthur  began  to  cry.  He  cried  harder  and  harder. 
He  yelled.  He  lay  on  the  floor  and  kicked.  This  lasted  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  his  mother  yielded. 

“All  right,  Arthur  dear,”  she  said,  “we’ll  get  you  a 
chorus  girl.” 

Arthur  quieted  down. 

“  Fapa,”  he  said,  brightly,  “will  you  come  and  help  me 
pick  her  out?  ” 

“No,  darling,”  replied  his  father,  “that  isn’t  in  my  line. 
I  would  make  a  hopeless  failure  of  it.  Your  mother  will  do 
that.” 

“  No,  she  won’t,”  said  Arthur  stoutly,  “  I’ll  do  it  myself. 
You  take  me  to  the  opera  and  I’ll  pick  out  the  one  I  want, 
and  we’ll  bring  her  home.” 

So  the  next  day  Arthur's  father  took  him  to  the  comic 
opera  and  Arthur  picked  out  the  third  one  on  the  left  in  the 
chorus,  and  that  evening  they  brought  her  home  with  them, 
much  to  Arthur's  delight. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Arthur  that  evening,  as  he  kissed  his 
mother  good  night,  “you  are  a  pie-faced  mut.” 

Arthur’s  mother  started  back  in  surprise.  “  Why,  Arthur,” 
said  his  mother,  “  where  did  you  learn  that?  ” 

“From  the  chorus  girl,  of  course,”  said  Arthur.  “That’s 
nothing.  What  do  you  suppose  papa  is?  Why,  he’s  a  dead 
ringer  for  a  custom  house  bull  pup.  And  you  know  the  dia¬ 
monds  I  was  playing  with  last  night?  Well,  mamma,  they  are 
blinders.” 

Arthur’s  father  and  mother  exchanged  admiring  glances. 

“How  quick  he  is  to  learn!  ”  said  his  father. 

The  next  morning  before  Arthur's  father  left  the  house 
for  the  Sub-Treasury,  which  he  and  some  other  magnates  were 
engaged  in  turning  into  a  national  bank  so  that  they  could 
control  it  better,  Arthur  climbed  onto  his  knee. 

"  Say,  papa,  will  you  get  out  my  yacht?  ” 

“Why,  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  your  yacht?  I 
thought  you  had  gotten  tired  of  it.” 

“I  had,  but  now  I'm  going  to  Europe.” 

“  With  whom  ?  ” 

“  Why,  with  my  chorus  girl,  of  course.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  a  chorus  girl,  papa,  unless  you  can  leave  your 
family  and  go  to  Europe  with  her?” 

Arthur's  father  had  not  thought  of  that  before. 

“Of  course,  dear,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  only  thing  for  you 
to  do.” 

“  Arthur's  mother  objected  strongly  at  first,  but  Arthur 
had  a  fit  right  away  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  consent, 
although  she  thought  it  was  too  bad  to  take  him  out  of  school 
for  this  purpose. 

But  Arthur’s  father  was  an  optimist. 

"  Never  mind,”  he  said,  “  Arthur  will  miss  his  schooling,  of 
course,  but  then  he  will  doubtless  pick  up  other  things.” 

Arthur  was  in  Europe  for  several  months. 

But  his  father  and  mother  were  amply  compensated  for 
his  absence  by  the  bright  letters  they  received.  Arthur’s 
father  wanted  them  published  in  the  local  paper,  but  his 
mother  thought  if  he  should  see  them  in  print  it  might  make 
him  want  to  be  an  author. 

“  Now  that  I’ve  gotten  used  to  the  idea,”  she  said,  “  I  don’t 
mind  his  having  a  chorus  girl  and  playing  over  in  Europe  with 
her,  but  I  shouldn’t  like  him  to  degenerate  into  an  author.” 
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A  Sure  Thing 

BY  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


A: 


b>  Greenson  walked  through  the 
hallway  from  the  waiting  room 
into  the  doctor's  office  he  passed  Leter- 
ber,  the  multimillionaire.  The  two 
"  men  bowed  slightly.  They  barely  knew 
each  other. 

/’  Greenson  smiled  to  himself  as  he 

t. 

thought  that  he  had  been  kept  waiting 
twenty  minutes  for  Leterber  to  come 
out,  and  of  how  little  difference  it  made 
measured  in  terms  of  money ;  and  of 
how  much  difference  it  would  have  made  if 
the  conditions  had  been  reversed. 

Leteber’s  income  was  estimated  at  about 
one  thousand  dollars  an  hour.  If  Greenson 
had  kept  him  waiting  it  would  have  made  a 
difference  of  over  three  hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  Thornbur  was  a  very  eminent  physician. 
He  had  made  some  remarkable  discoveries  in 
electrical  science  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  still  more  important  ones.  He 
shook  hands  with  Greenson  cordially.  They  were  old  friends. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  just  passed  the  shrewdest 
mind  in  this  country?  ”  he  said  as  they  sat  down. 

“  Yes.  I  know  the  old  man  very  distantly.  He’s  a  smooth 


one.” 


“  I  should  say  he  was  !  He’s  kindly  in  his  family,  rather 
pious,  gives  away  a  great  deal  to  charity,  and  yet  he  never 
forgets  his  ingrained  habits.  With  him,  to  get  the  best  of 
others  is  second  nature.  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  he 
happened  to  mention  to  me  one  morning,  when  he  was  in 
here,  that  he  was  buying  a  certain  stock.  I  knew  he  made 
a  rule  never  to  refer  to  business,  and  when  he  did  it  this 
time  I  naturally  thought  that  as  I  was  his  close  physician  he 
did  it  to  do  me  a  favor,  that  he  took  that  delicate  means  to 
do  me  a  friendly  act.  Of  course  I  could  scarcely  wait  to  get 
him  out  of  the  office  before  I  called  up  my  broker  and  bought 
a  hundred  shares  of  that  stock.  Don’t  know  why  I  didn’t  buy 
more,  on  the  strength  of  that  tip  from  the  king  himself,  but 
something  made  me  cautious.  What  do  you  think  happened? 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  that  particular  stock  didn’t  drop  fifteen 
points  in  two  days.  Why,  it  cost  me  more  than  a  thousand.” 

Greenson  actually  groaned. 

“Well!”  he  exclaimed,  “that  was  a  nice,  gentlemanly 
trick  to  play  on  a  friend.  I  should  think  you  would  want  to 
poison  him.”  The  doctor  leaned  back  reflectively. 

“I  might,”  he  said,  “under  different  circumstances,  but 
the  older  I  grow  the  more  magnanimous  I  become  in  my  esti¬ 
mates  of  men.  In  all  probability  the  old  fellow  meant  no 
harm  by  it.  He  knew  I  was  buying  stocks  occasionally.  He 
knew,  better  than  any  one  else  in  this  country,  the  danger. 
He  knew  also  that  I  was  pretty  well  off,  and  it  may  have  been 
only  his  way  of  teaching  me  a  little  lesson.  It  was  just  his 
little  joke.  I  don’t  hold  it  up  against  him  particularly.  He 
has  that  kind  of  a  temperament — quiet,  full  of  nervous  force 
inside,  dark  hair  and - ” 

Suddenly  the  doctor,  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  in  his 
characterization  of  Leteber,  stopped  short.  His  manner 
changed  instantly.  He  got  up  and  grasping  Greenson  by  both 
shoulders  looked  full  in  his  face. 

“Great  Csesar !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  know  I  believe 
you  are  the  very  man!  ” 

Greenson,  dumfounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack — 


for  the  doctor  was  as  a  rule  a  most  coldly  scientific  person — 
half  rose  up. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  questioned,  as  the  doctor,  still 
intent  on  his  features,  looked  into  his  eyes  and,  holding  hint 
off  again,  gazed  at  him  fixedly. 

“  Why,  it's  simply  this— but  you  won't  understand  unless 
I  begin  at  the  beginning.  I’ll  make  it  as  brief  and  untechnical 
as  possible.  See  that  machine  over  there?” 

He  pointed  to  a  large  electrical  affair  in  the  corner. 
It  was  quite  different  from  anything  Greenson  had  seen  in 
any  physician’s  office. 

“Yes.” 

“  That  machine  is  the  result  of  ten  years’  thought  on  my 
part.  It  s  an  experiment.  It  may  be  a  failure.  Do  you. 
know  anything  about  mental  telephathy — so  called?  ” 

“  Only  what  I  have  read  about  it.” 

“  I  approached  it  scientifically  ten  years  ago.  I  did  not 
believe  in  it,  of  course,  from  a  physical  standpoint,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  enough  of  a  purely  physical 
basis  to  work  upon.  Wireless  telegraphy,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  merely  what  I  may  call  the  identification  of  vibra¬ 
tion  in  two  different  instruments.  Any  particular  combina¬ 
tion  of  vibrations  sent  out  by  one  instrument  can  only  be- 
recorded  by  another  instrument  set  in  the  same  tune.  Very 
well.  Now  the  only  reason  why  such  a  condition  is  not 
possible  between  individuals  is  because  no  two  of  them  are 
in  the  same  vibratory  plane.” 

Greenson  was  interested.  He  joined  in. 

“That  may  be  true,”  he  said,  “but  many  of  them  are 
almost  on  the  same  plane.  Two  people  living  together  for  a. 
long  time  can  almost  read  each  others  thoughts.” 

“  Very  true.  But  they  can’t  quite  do  it — or  they  can  do 
it  only  in  occasional  flashes.  You  must  understand  that  you 
are  dealing  with  a  very  delicate  medium,  and  the  slightest 
difference — say  four  or  five  vibrations  in  a  hundred — will  be 
just  enough  to  throw  them  out.  That  in  my  opinion  accounts 
for  all  the  failures  we  have  hitherto  met.  Every  once  in  a 
while  some  one — or  two — have  almost  done  it — but  not  quite. 
That’s  the  problem.” 

“And  you  think,”  said  Greenson,  quick  to  grasp  his  mean¬ 
ing,  “that  instrument  is  the  solution?” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.  I  have  been  working  up  to  it  with 
that  toy,  but  I  have  only  just  got  it  to  the  point  where  I  am 
willing  to  test  it.  To  do  this  I  have  had  to  make  a  long 
study  of  temperaments.  Now  my  observations  show  me,  first, 
that  I  must  get  two  individuals  as  near  on  the  same  vibratory 
plane  as  possible  first ;  it  then  becomes — or  ought  to  become 
with  this  instrument — a  slight  "matter  to  bring  them  right  to¬ 
gether.” 

“You  mean  that  this  instrument - ” 

“  Has  been  designed  to  change  slightly  the  individual  vi¬ 
brations.  You  understand  that  no  radical  change  could  be 
made.  That  would  be  dangerous.  Now  I  have  just  had 
Leterber  in  that  machine.  I  made  no  attempt  to  adjust  him. 
I  just  got  the  instrument  in  harmony  with  him.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  set  to  Leterber.  Now,  if  I  am  right,  you  can  get 
into  it,  and  while  you  will  of  course  not  be  quite  in  harmony 
at  first  the  difference  should  be  only  a  slight  one.” 

“  Can  you  make  a  vibratory  change  in  me?  ” 

“  Certainly— unless  ten  years’  work  is  all  wrong.  I  can’t 
make  a  great  change,  but  you  are  his  opposite  physically,  and 
you  should  supplement  what  he  hasn’t  got.” 

(Continued  on  page  392.) 
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“  What  will  happen  to  me  if  I  try  it?  ” 

“  Nothing.  I  can  tell  instantly  whether  the  adjustment 
is  loo  great  to  make.  Are  you  willing  to  try  it?  ” 

Greenson  sat  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  know  what  the  result 
is  going  to  be  ?  ” 

“  Not  mentally.  I  will  guarantee  no  physical  danger.  But 
if  I  am  right  about  it,  and  I  can  place  you  in  exact  tune  with 
old  man  Leterber,  then  you  will  be  able  to  know  his  thoughts. 
You  will  follow  him  around  mentally.  It  seems  like  magic, 
doesn't  it?  But  it's  a  perfectly  natural  and  logical  conse¬ 
quence.  It  isn’t  one  whit  more  wonderful  than  wireless 
telegraphy  or  the  phonograph.  The  human  machine* is  a 
dynamo  anyway.  Of  course  I  may  be  wrong - ” 

Greenson  got  up. 

“Go  ahead!”  he  shouted.  “I’m  perfectly  willing.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you.” 

He  stepped  forward  into  the  instrument  in  obedience  to 
Thornbur's  directions.  The  doctor  wound  around  his  body 
a  complete  metal  network,  with  rheshes  almost  as  fine  as  a 
mosquito  bar 

“  Don't  have  the  slightest  fear,”  he  said  smilingly. 

He  turned  on  a  switch.  The  machine  began  to  hum  quietly 
to  itself. 

“  Any  inconvenience?  ” 

“  Yes — a  little.” 

“  That’s  because  you  are  slightly  different  in  your  vibratory 
sphere  from  Leterber.  Now  you  will  begin  to  feel  more  in- 
converiience  as  I  increase  the  current.  How  is  that?  Can 
you  stand  it?” 

“  I  can  stand  it.” 

“  Good  !  You  see  I  w'as  right.  If  you  hadn’t  been  fairly 
near  to  him  you  couldn’t  have  stood  it.  Now,  old  man,  here’s 
more.” 

“  All  right.  Go  ahead.”  Greenson  snapped  his  teeth  to¬ 
gether.  “You  are  just  fitting  me  to  him,  aren’t  you?”  he 
said. 

“That’s  all.  But,  relax,  man,  relax!  Don’t  fight  it. 
Give  in  to  it.  You  have  got  to  stand  treble  the  charge.  Just 
give  up  and  don’t  be  worried.  I’m  watching  you.” 


Three  hours  later  Greenson,  lying  on  a  lounge  in  the 
doctor’s  office,  opened  his  eyes  slowly  and  looked  around  him 
puzzled. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  to  me?  ”  he  asked. 

Thurnbur,  his  hand  on  his  pulse,  explained 

“  I  gave  you  a  succession  of  charges  first,”  he  said;  “then 
I  put  you  to  sleep  hypnotically.  While  you  were  asleep  I 
charged  the  air  around  you,  that’s  all.  It’s  perfectly  simple. 
How  do  you  feel?  ” 

“All  right.  A  trifle  stupid,  maybe.” 

“Naturally.  You  see  a  process  of  readjustment  has  been 
going  on,  and - ” 

In  spite  of  himself  Thornbur’s  voice  trembled.  The  crisis 
had  come.  He  hardly  dared  to  go  on.  Ten  years’  constant 
work  lay  in  the  balance.  But  his  scientific  temperament,  long 
ago  inured  to  disappointment,  came  to  his  aid.  Very  gently 
he  began  again. 

“You  remember,”  he  said,  “perfectly  the  object  of  all 
this?  ” 

“  Perfectly.” 

Greenson’s  brows  were  knotted  together.  He  knew  what 
he  had  to  do,  and  he  was  trying  to  do  it.  His  keen  mind  was 
reaching  out  over  miles  of  space. 

Suddenly  he  jumped  into  a  sitting  posture. 

“Ha!  ”  he  cried.  “Yes,  yes!  By  Jove!  There  you  are, 
old  fellow — Great  Scott — playing  shuffieboard — in  the  room  of 
your  country  house — Heavens!  you  missed.  What  did  you  do 
it  for?  You  could  have  made  that  shot.  Too  hard!  Too 
hard  !  There  you  go  again.  I - ” 

Thornbur  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  rushed  into  the 
other  room.  He  grabbed  the  telephone.  He  shouted  out  the 
number  of  Leterber’s  country  house  to  the  central.  A  pause 

“Hello!  ”  came  a  faint  voice. 

“Hello!  Is  this  Mr.  Leterber’s  residence?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Who  is  this?” 

“This  is  Dr.  Thornbur.  Is  Mr.  Leterber  there?  ” 


“  Yes,  sir,”  came  back  the  faint  voice.  “  He  is  playing 

shuffieboard  down  stairs.  Wait  a - ” 

Thornbur  did  not  wait.  He  jabbed  back  the  receiver  and 
rushed  into  the  other  room.  Greenson,  almost  as  excited  as 
himself,  was  criyng  out  like  a  madman. 

“There  you  go  again,”  he  was  saying.  “Another  miss. 
Hello,  there.  Your  man  comes  in.  You  are  wanted  on  the 

telephone.  It’s  Doctor  Thornbur.  Ha - ” 

“  Stop  him !  ”  exclaimed  Thornbur.  “  Will  him  not  to 
come.  I  merely  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  all  right.  Victory!  ” 
“  I  can’t,”  cried  Greenson.  “  I  can’t  control  a  will  like 
that,  man!  All  I  can  do  is  to  follow  him.” 

“  Well,  that’s  enough,  old  fellow,”  groaned  Thornbur, 
his  voice  freighted  with  joy. 

At  this  moment  the  telephone  rang.  Thornbur  told  Leter¬ 
ber  he  merely  rang  him  up  to  learn  how  he  was  feeling. 


A  little  later  they  talked  it  over  quietly  Jrom  the  business 
standpoint. 

“You  see,”  said  Thornbur  in  conclusion,  “it’s  really  very 
simple.  You  follow  him.  Pretty  soon  you  are  bound  to  learn 
something  to  our  advantage.  He  is  constantly  attending  di¬ 
rectors’  meetings  and  controlling  the  market  with  a  few 
pals.  You’ll  hear  all  right.  But  when  you  do  let  me  know 
at  once.  Don’t  do  anything  without  consulting  me.” 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it,  is  there?”  he  asked 
Greenson. 

“  How  can  there  be  anything  wrong?  All  you  do  is  to 
take  advantage  of  his  knowledge.  You  harm  no  one.  Re¬ 
member,  call  me  up  the  moment  you  hear  anything.” 

“  Good  !  I’ll  do  it.” 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  Greenson  went  out  and 
home.  But  not  to  the  commonplace  life  he  had  been  leading. 
He  was  now  in  close  touch  with  the  leading  financial  spirit  of 
the  age. 

Nearly  two  days  passed.  Dr.  Thornbur,  going  about  his 
accustomed  duties,  was  more  preoccupied  than  usual.  He  was 
waiting,  waiting  for  news. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  second  day  it  came.  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang  and  with  a  kind  of  prescience  that  it  was  from 
Greenson  he  sprang  to  the  box. 

“This  you,  old  man?  ”  came  Greenson’s  voice. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  something  for  you.  Buy  Crucible  Cop¬ 
per.” 

“Is  that  from  headquarters?” 

“  From  the  real  fountain  head.  Only  one  other  man  knows 
it.  They  decided  to  do  it  an  hour  ago.  They  are  going  to 
push  up  the  stock  twenty  points,  and  right  away.  There’s  no 
time  to  lose.  I  just  called  you  up  to  let  you  know.  I’m 
going  to  buy  a  thousand  shares  at  once.” 

“  Good  !  ”  cried  Thornbur.  “  But,  say!  ” 

“  Yes?  ” 

“Is  that  for  your  account?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  put  it  through  my  broker  and  we’ll  divide  up. 
You’re  busy  and  you  needn’t  bother.  It  will  be  all  right.” 

“The  old  man  said  so  for  sure,  did  he?  ” 

“  Absolutely.  I  know.  You  know  that  I  know.  Well, 
I’m  off.” 

“All  right.  Go  ahead,  and  if  you  want  any  margin - ” 

“  Not  necessary.  Good-by.” 

Greenson,  hurrying  from  the  telephone,  made  his  way  to 
his  broker’s,  where  he  executed  his  commission,  buying  a 
thousand  shares  of  Crucible  Copper,  at  89 %.  Then,  happy  ;n 
heart,  he  went  off  to  get  his  luncheon. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  great  sensation.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
by  a  slight  effort  of  his  will  to  place  himself  in  harmony 
with  Leterber.  It  was  hard  to  explain.  It  wasn’t  exactly 
visual,  but  he  seemed  to  be  an  unconscious  part  of  the  old 
multimillionaire.  He  entered  his  thoughts.  He  knew  what 
the  old  man  was  thinking.  It  was  an  absorbing  occupation. 

An  hour  later  he  strolled  over  to  the  ticker.  Crucible 
Copper  was  down  to  85. 

He  experienced  a  sudden  chill.  Was  there  something 
wrong?  He  couldn’t  make  it  out.  He  made  the  effort  and 
was  with  Leterber  again.  But  it  was  op  a  golf  links.  The 
old  man  was  in  a  bunker  and  having  a  hard  time  to  get  out. 

( Continued  on  page  41 1) 
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Stick  to  the  farm,”  says  the  President 
To  the  wide-eyed  farmer  boy, 

Then  he  hies  him  back  to  his  White 
House  home, 

With  its  air  of  rustic  joy. 


■“Stick  to  the  farm,”  says  the  railroad 
king 

To  the  lad  who  looks  afar, 

Then  hikes  him  back  on  the  double- 
quick 

To  his  rustic  private  car. 


“  Stick  to  the  farm,”  says  the  clergyman 
To  the  youth  on  tne  worm-fence 
perch, 

Then  lays  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear 
A  call  to  a  city  church. 


“  Stick  to  the  farm,”  says  the  doctor 
wise 

To  those  w'ho  would  break  the  rut, 
Then  hies  him  where  the  appendix  grows 
In  bountiful  crops  to  cut. 

— New  York  Sun. 


AN  EASTER  OFFERING 


The  Difference 

In  Chicago  where  the  wheat  pours  in 
The  people  ask  :  “  Where  have  you  bin?  ” 
In  Franklin’s  city,  Phila.,  Penn., 

They  ask  of  you:  “Where  have  you 
ben  ?  ” 

While  here,  for  reasons  plainly  seen. 

We  say  it  thus :  “  Where  have  you 

bean  ?  ’  ’ 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Rather  Strenuous 

Mr.  Cassidy  :  Awn  will  yez  listen  to 
this,  Nora?  A  Baltimore  mon  hugged; 
his  woife  so  tightly  on  th’  golden  wed¬ 
ding  thot  he  broke  two  av  her  ribs. 

Mrs.  Cassidy  :  Ah,  Patrick,  awn  isn’' 
ut  grand  to  see  such  affection  after  all 
thim  years? — Wasp. 

“  I  see  you're  staying  at  a  strictl; 
first-class  hotel  anyhow.  How  do  yoi 
find  the  accommodations?  ” 

“Accommodations?  There  aren't  an\ 
Everything  I  get  is  a  concession.” — Ch. 
cago  Tribune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  has  gone  into  vaudi 
ville.  The  degeneration  of  the  stag 
may  now  be  said  to  be  complete. — Si 
Louis  Mirror. 
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Peeniess  Cars 


LIFE- 

Life’s  Historical  Supplement 


The  Inconstant 


(This  little  piece  of  verse  has 
probably  been  sung  oftener  than 
any  other  ever  published  by  an 
American  periodical.  With  slight  vari¬ 
ations  it  was  sung  for  years  by  Miss 
Della  Fox.) 
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JULY  4,  1776 


(July  1,1886.  No.  183.) 


The  Unattainable 


TOM'S  album  was  filled  with  the 
pictures  of  belles 

Who  had  captured  his  manly  heart, 
From  the  fairy  who  danced  for  the 
front-row  swells 

To  the  maiden  who  tooled  her  cart; 
But  one  face  as  fair  as  a  cloudless  dawn 
Caught  my  eye,  and  I  said,  “Who’s 
this  ?  ” 

“Oh,  that,”  he  replied  with  a  skillful 
yawn, 

“Is  the  girl  I  couldn’t  kiss.” 

Her  face  was  the  best  in  the  book,  no 
doubt, 

But  I  hastily  turned  the  leaf, 

For  my  friend  had  let  his  cigar  go  out, 
And  I  know  I  had  bared  his  grief ; 


For  caresses  we  win  and  smiles  we  gain 
Yield  only  a  transient  bliss, 

And  we’re  all  of  us  prone  to  sigh  in 
vain 

For  “the  girl  we  couldn’t  kiss.” 

Harry  Romaine. 
(March  26,  1891.  No.  430.) 

Love’s  Lesson 

ONE  evening  as  they  sat  beneath 
The  moon’s  soft  rays  so  pale, 
Moved  by  an  impulse  born  of  love, 
He  kissed  her  through  her  veil. 

Next  evening,  as  before,  they  sat 
Beneath  the  star-flecked  dome, 

Yet  not  exactly  as  before — 

She’d  left  her  veil  at  home. 

Tom  Masson. 

(June  15,  1891.  No.  443.) 


A 


PRETTY  girl, 

A  summer  night, 
A  moon — 

Impassioned  fellow. 
A  gentle  word, 

A  solemn  vow, 

A  kiss — 

And  all  is  well. 


oh  ! 


II 


Again  the  girl. 

Another  night, 

Same  moon — 

Thus  far  ’tis  well,  oh  ! 

But  if  we  took 
Another  look 
We’d  see — 

Another  fellow  ! 

F.  G.  Howard. 

(September  26,  1889.  No.  352.) 

Old  Friends 

“/^\LD  friends  are  best!  ”  Yet 
'o'  not  too  old  ! 

For  one  I  do  not  seek 
Within  my  eager  arms  to  fold 
A  form  long  since  antique. 

I  want  no  painted  Pompadour, 
Flirting  at  forty-three  ; 

A  friend  of  twenty-two  or  four 
Is  old  enough  for  me. 

Harry  Romaine. 
(August  27,  1891.  No.  452.) 


“going  back  on  a  friend.” 
(December  26,  1889.  No.  365.) 
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I-  RIDE  TO  THE  STATION!  I  GUESS  NOT! 


AIRY,  fairy  Lily! 

Dot  leedle  Deutch  gal,  Lily  1 
Ven  I  ekshd  her  off  she  love  me, 

She  shocmps  righd  oop,  by  shinks,  und 
shoves  me — 

“  Go  vay,  Hans,  you  silly.” 

Lily  veighs  two  hoonert  pound, 

Airy,  fairy  Lily. 

Ven  I  gourt  dot  Lily 
(Lily  vos  a  vidder) 

I  do  n'd  gif  somedings  avay, 

I  do  n’d  tell  her  vot  I  say — 

She’s  no  pig  vool,  needer ; 

Schmile  und  schmile  youst  all  de  vile, 
Vhispers  nodding  oudt,  but  schmile — 
Dot’s  youst  like  a  vidder; 

Vot  off  she  veigh  tree  hundred  pound, 
Dot  ish  no  heft  for  a  vidder. 


Ve  gets  married  righd  avay 

Off  I  do  n’d  gif  her  der  midden. 


H  M.  THIS  SATCHEL  IS  HEAVIER  THAN  I 
THOUGHT. 


III.  ha!  HAD  NO  IDEA  IT  WAS  SO  FAR. 


Lily's  so  pig  ash  a  bale  of  hay. 

But  she's  youst  like  a  kitten. 

When  ve  fighd,  den  we  agree ; 

Lily  vos  de  gal  for  me — 

Vot  off  she  veigh  seex  hoonert  pound. 
Dot  shblaindid  vidder,  Lily  ! 

Harold  Van  Santvoord. 
(October  4,  iSSj.  No.  40.) 


Timas  Have  Changed 

Our  Hot-Weather  Boom  in  1886. 

HE  circulation  of  Life  last  week  was 
twenty-seven  copies — nineteen  of 


which  were  given  away,  two  were  sold 
in  New  York,  three  in  the  New  England 
States,  one  went  abroad  and  one  was 
borrowed  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  not 
yet  returned. 

(August  12,  1886.  No.  189.) 


POLICEMAN :  Do  you  have  to  take 
care  of  the  dog? 

Nurse  Girl:  No.  The  missis  says 
I’m  too  young  and  inexperienced.  I 
only  look  after  the  children. 

(September  26,  iSSy.  No.  352.) 


A  NIGHTMARE  AND  A  BUGBEAR 

(November  21,  i88y.  No.  360.) 
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Finnigin  to  Flannigan 

SUPERINTINDINT  wuz  Flannigan; 

Boss  av  the  siction  wuz  Finnigin ; 
Whiniver  the  kyars  got  often  the  thrack 
An’  muddled  up  things  t’  th’  divil  an’ 
back, 

Finnigin  writ  it  to  Flannigan, 

Afther  the  wreck  wuz  all  on  agin  ; 

That  is,  this  Finnigin 
Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Whin  Finnigin  furst  writ  to  Flannigan, 
He  writed  tin  pages — did  Finnigin. 

An’  he  tould  jist  how  the  smash  occurred  ; 
Full  minny  a  tajus,  blunderin’  wurrd 
Did  Finnigin  write  to  Flannigan 
Afther  the  cars  had  gone  on  agin. 

That  wuz  how  Finnigin 
Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Now  Flannigan  knowed  more  than 
Finnigan — 

He’d  more  idjucation — had  Flannigan  ; 
An’  it  wore'm  clane  an'  complately  out 
To  tell  what  Finnigin  writ  about 
In  his  writin’  to  Muster  Flannigan. 

So  he  writed  back  to  Finnigin  : 

“Don't  do  sich  a  sin  agin; 

Make  ’em  brief,  Finnigin!” 

Whin  Finnigin  got  this  from  Flannigan, 
He  blushed  rosy  rid — did  Finnigin  ; 

An’  he  said:  “I'll  gamble  a  whole 
month’s  pa-ay 

That  it  will  be  minny  an’  minny  a  da-ay 
Befoore  Sup’rintindint,  that’s  Flannigan. 
Gits  a  whack  at  this  very  same  sin  agin. 
From  Finnigin  to  Flannigan 
Repoorts  won’t  be  long  agin.” 

*  *  * 

Wan  da-ay  on  the  siction  av  Finnigin, 
On  the  road  sup’rintinded  by  Flannigan, 
A  rail  give  way  on  a  bit  av  a  curve 
An’  some  kyars  went  off  as  they  made 
the  swerve. 

There  s  nobody  hurted,”  sez  Finnigin, 


“  But  reports  must  be  made  to  Flan¬ 
nigan.” 

An’  he  winked  at  McGorrigan, 

As  married  a  Finnigin. 

He  wuz  shantvin’  thin,  wuz  Finnigin, 
As  minny  a  railroader’s  been  agin, 

An’  the  shmoky  ol’  lamp  wuz  burnin’ 
bright 

In  finnigin’s  shanty  all  that  night — 
Bilin’  down  his  repoort,  was  Finnigin! 
An’  he  writed  this  here:  “Muster 
Flannigan  : 

Off  agin,  on  agin, 

Gone  agin. — Finnigin.” 

S’.  W.  Gillilan. 
(May  13,  1897.  No.  751.) 


(September  15,  1887.  No.  246.) 

Selected  Tales 

ASHINGTON,  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
was  one  day  dining  at  an  old  manor 
house  on  the  Hudson  with  several  heroes 
of  the  Revolution.  Lafayette,  who  was 
present,  turned  to  Washington  and  said 
pleasantly  : 

“General,  try  a  potato.” 

“  Sir  !  ”  replied  the  Father  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  fixing  a  look  on  Lafayette  which 
those  present  never  forgot,  “l- never  eat 
potatoes.”  There  was  not  a  dry  eye 
at  the  table. 

(July  5,  1883.  No.  27.) 


Old  Gentleman  ( excitedly )  :  didn’t  you  know  that  was  a  fifty-cent  piece 

I  CAVL  YOU  THAT  YOU  PUT  IN  THE  BOX? 

H  ir  Vis-a-vis  (calmly):  oh,  yas  !  but  such  a  bore  to  make  change. 

(April  3,  1884.  No.  66.) 
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My  Financial  Career 


W1 


HEN  I  go  into  a  bank  I  get  rattled.  The 
clerks  rattle  me  ;  the  wickets  rattle  me ;  the 
sight  of  the  money  rattles  me;  everything  rattles 
me. 

The  moment  I  cross  the  threshold  of  a  bank 
I  am  a  hesitating  jay.  If  I  attempt  to  transact 
business  there  1  become  an  irresponsible  idiot. 

I  knew  this  beforehand,  but  my  salary  had  been 
raised  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  I  felt  that  the 
bank  was  the  only  place  for  it. 

So  I  shambled  in  and  looked  timidly  round  at 
the  clerks.  I  had  an  idea  that  a  person  about  to 
J/y,  .  open  an  account  must  needs  consult  the  manager. 

I  went  up  to  a  wicket  marked  “Accountant.” 
The  accountant  was  a  tall,  cool  devil.  The  very 
sight  of  him  rattled  me.  My  voice  was  sepulchral. 

“Can  I  see  the  manager?”  I  said,  and  added  solemnly, 
“alone.”  I  don't  know  why  I  said  “alone.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  accountant,  and  fetched  him 
The  manager  was  a  grave,  calm  man.  I  held  my  fifty-six 
dollars  clutched  in  a  crumpled  ball  in  my  pocket. 

“Are  you  the  manager?”  I  said.  God  knows  I  didn't 
doubt  it. 


“  Yes,”  he  said. 

“Can  I  see  you,”  I  asked,  “alone?”  I  didn't  want  to 
say  “  alone  ”  again,  but  without  it  the  thing  seemed  self- 
evident. 

The  manager  looked  at  me  in  some  alarm.  He  felt  that  I 
had  an  awful  secret  to  reveal. 

“Come  in  here,”  he  said,  and  led  the  way  to  a  private 
room.  He  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

“We  are  safe  from  interruption  here,”  he  said;  “sit 
down.” 

We  both  sat  down  and  looked  ht  each  other.  I  found  no 
voice  to  speak. 

“  You  are  one  of  Pinkerton's  men,  I  presume,”  he  said. 

He  had  gathered  from  my  mysterious  manner  that  I  was  a 
detective.  I  knew  what  he  was  thinking  and  it  made  me 
worse. 

“  No,  not  from  Pinkerton's,”  I  said,  seemingly  to  imply 
that  I  came  from  a  rival  agency. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  I  went  on,  as  if  I  had  been  prompted 
to  lie  about  it,  “  I  am  not  a  detective  at  all.  I  have  come  to 
open  an  account.  I  intend  to  keep  all  my  money  in  this 
bank.” 

The  manager  looked  relieved  but  still  serious ;  he  con¬ 
cluded  now  that  I  was  a  son  of  Baron  Rothschild  or  a  young 
Gould 

“A  large  account,  I  suppose,”  he  said. 

“  Fairly  large,”  I  whispered.  “  I  propose  to  deposit  fifty- 
six  dollars  now  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  regularly.” 

The  manager  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  He  called  to 
the  accountant. 

“Mr.  Montgomery,”  he  said  unkindly  loud,  “this  gentle¬ 
man  is  opening  an  account ;  he  will  deposit  fifty-six  dollars. 
Good  morning.” 

I  rose. 

A  big  iron  door  stood  open  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

“Good  morning,”  I  said,  and  stepped  into  the  safe. 

“  Come  out,”  said  the  manager  coldly,  and  showed  me  the 
other  way. 

I  went  up  to  the  accountant's  wicket  and  poked  the  ball  of 
money  at  him  with  a  quick  convulsive  movement  as  if  I  were 
doing  a  conjuring  trick. 


My  face  was  ghastly  pale. 

“  Here,”  I  said,  “  deposit  it.”  The  tone  of  the  words 
seemed  to  mean,  “  Let  us  do  this  painful  thing  while  the  fit  is 
on  us.” 

He  took  the  money  and  gave  it  to  another  clerk.  He  made 
me  write  the  sum  on  a  slip  and  sign  my  name  in  a  book.  1 
no  longer  knew  what  I  was  doing.  The  bank  swam  before 
my  eyes. 

“  Is  it  deposited?  ”  I  asked  in  a  hollow,  vibrating  voice. 

“  It  is,”  said  the  accountant. 

“Then  I  want  to  draw  a  check.” 

My  idea  was  to  draw  out  six  dollars  of  it  for  present  use. 
Some  one  gave  me  a  check  book  through  a  wicket  and  some 
one  else  began  telling  me  how  to  write  it  out.  The  people 
in  the  bank  had  the  impression  that  I  was  an  invalid  mil¬ 
lionaire.  I  wrote  something  on  the  check  and  thrust  it  in  at 
the  clerk.  He  looked  at  it. 

“What!  are  you  drawing  it  all  out  again?”  he  asked  in 
surprise.  Then  I  realized  that  I  had  written  fifty-six  in¬ 
stead  of  six.  I  was  too  far  gone  to  reason  now.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  thing.  All  the 
clerks  had  stopped  writing  to  look  at  me. 

Reckless  with  misery,  I  made  a  plunge. 

“Yes,  the  whole  thing.” 

“You  withdraw  your  money  from  the  bank?” 

“  Every  cent  of  it.” 

“Are  you  not  going  to  deposit  any  more?  ”  said  the  clerk, 
astonished. 

“  Never.” 

An  idiot  hope  struck  me  that  they  might  think  some¬ 
thing  had  insulted  me  while  I  was  writing  the  check  and 
that  I  had  changed  my  mind.  I  made  a  wretched  attempt  to 
look  like  a  man  with  a  fearfully  quick  temper. 

The  clerk  prepared  to  pay  the  money. 

“How  will  you  have  it?”  he  said. 

“What?” 

“How  will  you  have  it?” 

“Oh” — I  caught  his  meaning  and  answered  without  even 
trying  to  think — “  in  fifties.” 

He  gave  me  a  fifty-dollar  bill. 

“And  the  six?”  he  asked  dryly. 

“  In  sixes,”  I  said. 

He  gave  it  me  and  I  rushed  out. 

As  the  big  door  swung  behind  me  I  caught  the  echo  of  a 
roar  of  laughter  that  went  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  bank. 
Since  then  I  bank  no  more.  I  keep  my  money  in  cash  in  my 
trousers  pocket  and  my  savings  in  silver  dollars  in  a  sock. 

-  Stephen  Leacock. 

“  A  LL  a  woman  asks  is  to  be  loved,”  says  a  gushing  poet. 

Then  all  this  stuff  about  her  wanting  new  bonnets  and 
sealskin  sacks  must  be  a  vile  slander. 

(September  26,  1889.  No.  352.) 


The  American  Olive 

N.  B. — The  greater  portion  of  the  olive  oil  consumed' 
throughout  the  world  is  manufactured  out  of  Cincinnati  lard. 
— Commercial  Report. 

(September  23,  1886.  No.  195  J 
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THAT  DELICIOUS  MOMENT 

WHEN  YOU  FIND  YOU  ARE  TO  TAKE  IN  TO  DINNER  THE  GIRL  WHO  YESTERDAY  REFUSED  YOU 

(October  25,  1892.  No.  459) 


“It’s  Never  Too  Late  To  Laugh” 

— English  Proverb. 

ONCE  on  a  time  it  so  befell, 

Or  so  it  is  averred, 

That  in  the  utmost  depth  of  hell 
A  merry  laugh  was  heard. 


Thereat  for  once  the  ghostly  crew 
Forgot  their  teeth  to  gnash, 

And  trembling  asked  each  other  who 
In  hell  could  be  so  rash  ? 


Up  rose  the  Prince  with  darkening  brow* 
And,  pointing  with  his  staff, 

Bade  one  stand  forth  and  tell  him  how 
In  hell  he  came  to  laugh. 

Then  from  the  silent,  ghostly  throng 
A  voice  was  heard  to  break ; 

It  had  a  British  accent  strong 
And  there  was  no  mistake. 

“  Oh,  come  !  I  say  !  upon  my  word 
“I  had  to  laugh,”  he  cried; 

“  I've  caught  the  point  of  a  joke  I  heard 
Ten  years  before  I  died  !  ” 

O.  Herford. 

(December  n,  1890.  No.  415.) 


Logical 

GREAT  AMERICAN  EDITOR :  Are  you  sure  there  is. 

nothing  in  this  story  of  yours  that  might  conflict  with 
the  interest  of  our  advertisers? 

Contributor:  Absolutely  nothing. 

“Nothing  that  could  possible  offend  our  readers?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“You  know  I’m  working  on  a  salary.  Have  you  written 
it  with  due  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  owners  of  the 
magazine  ?  ’  ’ 

“  I  have.  Not  only  that,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  sup¬ 
press  myself,  and  written  something  that  might  pleasfe  you.” 

“  Good.  You  wish  to  sign  it,  I  presume.” 

“  Certainly.  Sign  it  with  the  names  of  your  oldest  sub¬ 
scribers,  your  best  advertisers,  the  owners  and  yourself.” 

( August  4.  1904.  No.  ild6.) 
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Waif:  i  don't  grudge  the  doll  nothin’,  but  i’d  like  to 

BE  SOMEBODY'S  PET,  IF  IT  WUZ  ON'y  FOR  TEN  MINITS  ! 

(January  24 ,  1889.  No.  317.) 


The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club 

Two  Jacks  an’  a  Razzer 

The  Remarkable  and  Successful  Hand  Held  by  Mr.  Williams 


THE  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  was  in  session,  and  a 
big  jackpot  had  been  opened  there  were  evidently 
big  hands  out,  for  the  bets  and  excitement  ran  high. 

“Looker  hyar,  Gus,  whuffer  yo’  rise  dat  pot!  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Tooter  Williams. 

“  Nebber  yo’  mine!  Yo’  call,  ef  you  isn’t  ’fraid;  yes,  yo’ 
call — dat’s  all!”  retorted  Gus  sullenly. 

“  I  won’t  call  !  I  rise  you  back,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  whose 
vertebra  were  ascending. 

“  I  nse  yo’  ag’in,”  retorted  Gus.  And  so  they  went  at 
each  other  until  chips,  money  and  collateral  were  gone.  Mr. 
Williams  concluded  to  call. 

“  Whad  yo’  got,  nigger,  dat  yo’  do  all  dat  risin’  on? 
Whad  yo’  got,  nohow?  ”  Gus  laid  down  his  hand — ace,  king, 
cjueen,  jack,  and  ten  of  clubs. 

“  Is  dat  good?  ”  he  inquired,  beginning  to  size  up  the  pot. 
“No,  dat’s  not  good,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  reaching  down 
In  his  boot  leg. 

“Whad  yo’  got,  den?  ”  queried  Gus.  Mr.  Williams  looked 
at  him  fixedly. 

“  Ise  jes’  got  two  jacks  ’n’  a  razzer.” 

“  Dat’s  good,”  said  Gus. 

The  game  then  proceeded. 

(From  a  scries  published  in  Life  in  1884.) 


A  Great  Inducement 

MOSES  and  Ikey  had  stopped  in  at  a  Methodist  revival 
from  motives  of  curiosity.  “  Salvation  is  free,”  shouted 
the  preacher.  “Thank  the  L.ord,  salvation  is  free.” 

Moses  looked  at  Ikey  in  astonishment. 

“My  poy,”  he  said  earnestly,  “if  dot  is  gorrect,  ve  oughd 
do  pecome  Ghristians.” 

(April  18,  1895.  No.  642.) 
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Pieture  by  McVickar 

The  Mayflower 

AS  SHE  MUST  HAVE  APPEARED  ON  HER  PASSAGE  TO  THIS 
COUNTRY,  WITH  A  PORTION  OF  THE  HEIRI.OOMS  WHICH  ARE 
REALLY  AUTHENTIC,  YOU  KNOW.” 

( October  ii,  1883.  No.  41.) 


(March  13,  1890.  No.  376.) 


please,  mum,  will  you  let  jimmy  come  with  us  to 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ?  ” 

(January  9,  1887.  No.  232.) 
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Epitaph 

IN  memory  of  our  father:  Gone  to  join 
his  appendix,  his  tonsils,  his  olfac¬ 
tory  nerve,  his  kidneys,  his  ear  drum, 
and  a  leg  prematurely  removed  by  a  hos¬ 
pital  surgeon  who  craved  the  experience. 
( October  26,  1905.  No.  1200.) 

The  Definition  of  the  Defeated 

SHE:  And  so  you  think  I’m  a  co¬ 
quette?  Why,  I  don’t  believe  you 
know  what  a  coquette  is. 

He  ( bitterly )  :  A  coquette  is  a  woman 
who  syndicates  her  affections. 

(October  26,  1905.  No.  1200.) 


There  were  skeletons  grim  and  skeletons  grinning, 
Skeletons  sinned  against,  skeletons  sinning; 
Skeletons  staggering  up  from  the  mud, 

Skeletons  stained  with  innocent  blood. 


Here  was  a  great  political  boss, 

The  gold  in  whose  fingers  had  turned  to  dross; 
And  one  with  a  tongue  all  chained  by  fire 
Because  its  owner  had  been  a  liar; 

He  had  stabbed  reputations  all  in  the  dark, 

And  this  Cain  of  character  bore  his  mark. 


’Twas  a  sight  to  see  how  the  partners  met, 

How  skeleton  couples  danced  each  set — 

Danced  till  their  naked  bones  were  wet 
With  an  oozy,  clammy,  horrible  sweat; 

And  they  needed  never  a  castanet, 

For  their  joints  made  a  noise  one  couldn’t  forget, 
If  one  heard  it  once  one  would  hear  it  yet. 
Otherwise  there  was  no  music  at  all 
At  the  family  skeletons’  midnight  ball. 

Kemper  Bocock. 
(March  12  1891.  No.  428.) 


GETTING  IN  THE  WAY  OF  IT 
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Future  News  Notes 

I  N  view  of  the  tendency  toward  cor- 
1  porations  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  see  the  following  one  of  these  days: 

The  wife  of  the  Steel  Trust  was  the 
host  at  a  delightful  reception  yesterday 
at  her  palatial  mansion  in  Pittsburg. 
Among  those  in  the  receiving  line  were 
the  wives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  Brass  Trust,  the  Ice  Trust  and  the 
Lemon  Trust.  It  was  a  very  costly  af¬ 
fair  and  entirely  exclusive. 

The  Beef  Trust  has  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  few  days  on  business. 

The  son  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  has  just  purchased  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada.  He  expects  to  convert 
it  into  a  modest  little  summer  camp. 

The  Oil  Trust  has  finally  secured  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


for  the  location  of  its  new  office  struc¬ 
tures.  The  public  buildings  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  removed  to  the  Hackensack 
meadows.  Several  Senators  who  op¬ 
posed  this  change  will  not  be  re-elected. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Ham 
Trust  is  rejoicing  over  the  safe  return 
of  her  pet  poodle  Naughty.  The  doctor 
had  prescribed  a  short  sea  trip  for 
Naughty,  and  so,  with  its  nurse,  it  had 
been  sent  away  for  a  week  on  the  Mau¬ 
retania,  which  the  Ham  Trust  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired  for  its  exclusive  use. 
The  recent  storms  made  the  little  vessel 
two  days  late  in  returning  to  port. 

The  University  Trust  will  graduate 
only  six  students  this  year,  as  against 
nine  last  year.  This  is  hailed  as  quite  a 
gain  in  the  progress  not  only  toward 
exclusiveness  but  toward  race  suicide  as 
we,L  Ellis  O.  Jones. 


A  Believer 

ERE  S  a  rule  of  psychology :  No 
matter  whether  you  feel  cheerful 
or  not,  try.  to  seem  so,  even  if  it's  put 
on.” 

That’s  right.  I  always  laugh  when 
I  go  to  a  comic  opera.” 

'T’HE  three  P’s  of  politics:  Promises, 
-*•  procrastination  and  prevarication. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  SUNSET  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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|  |  with  attention  and 

^  ^  not  without  con- 

‘.c«v  cern  the  represen¬ 


tations  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  in  the 
North  American  Review  to  the  effect 
that  France  is  headed  for  the  demni- 
tion  bow-wows,  and  making  very 
rapid  progress  on  her  course.  Mrs. 
Storer  is  a  Roman  Catholic  (of  more 
or  less  painful  memory)  and  doubt¬ 
less  amply  persuaded  of  the  efficiency 
and  sufficiency  of  that  church  as  an 
instrument  to  regulate  human  society, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  have  gay  anticipations  of  the 
issue  of  the  current  effort  in  France 
to  provide  for  shaping  the  political 
future  of  that  country  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  assistance  from  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  machine.  She  dwells 
especially  in  her  piece  on  the  efforts  to 
secularize  the  public  schools  of  France, 
efforts  that  go  so  far  as  to  exclude 
everything  relating  to  religion  from 
the  text-books  and  school  exercises. 

Some  of  the  exclusions  and  elimina¬ 
tions.  of  which  she  gives  many  exam¬ 
ples,  are  pitiful  enoueh,  and  only  com¬ 
prehensible  in  the  light  of  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  provide  public  instruction 


which  shall  be  absolutely  neutral  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  Religion  and 
justice,  named  by  Balzac  as  “  those 
great  pillars  without  which  no  social 
order  can  be  upheld,”  Mrs.  Storer  finds 
to  be  failing  in  France.  She  finds  the 
law  ill-enforced,  many  crimes  unpun¬ 
ished,  property  ill-protected.  She  feels 
that  the  prospects  of  France  are  mighty 
critical,  and  those  of  radical  England 
scarcely  less  so.  Germany,  “  under  a 
strong  rule  and  a  devout  Christian 
ruler,”  looks  very  much  safer  and 
more  hopeful  to  her. 

No  doubt,  Ma’am ;  no  doubt.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  Protes¬ 
tant  country  ever  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  Protestant  stock  was  never 
driven  out  of  it  or  killed  off  to  the 
extent  that  happened  in  France  and 
Spain.  Education  is  very  well  looked 
after  there — is  secularized  sufficiently, 
it  would  seem.  Very  irreligious  pro¬ 
fessors  disclose  from  time  to  time  very 
irreligious  opinions.  One  announced 
the  other  day  (to  the  derision  of  most 
students  of  history)  that  Christ  was  a 
mythical  person  and  had  never  existed. 
There  seems  to  be  no  country  where 
the  irreligionists  have  a  fairer  show 
or  more  rope  than  in  Germany.  And 
has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gone 
to  pot  in  Germany? 

We  don’t  hear  that  it  has.  We  hear 
that  it  is  doing  fine  there,  and  growing 
so  fast  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  timid. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so  far 
as  we  can  observe,  is  doing  well  in 
every  Christian  country  where  it  has 
not  been  the  controlling  religion,  and 
is  in  straits  and  trouble  in  every  coun¬ 
try  where  it  has  had  its  own  way.  It 
seems  not  able  to  thrive  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  where  it  occupies  too  much  of  the 
field.  The  schoolmaster  is  so  much 
abroad  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
him.  The  fear  of  hell  has  dwindled 
and  every  apparatus  for  using  or  al¬ 
laying  it  gets  closer  scrutiny  than  it 
used  to.  Religious  persecution  is  un¬ 
popular,  and  the  elimination  of  heresy 
by  the  help  of  the  secular  arm  is  pretty 
much  out  of  date.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  it  should  admit  that  there  is  au¬ 
thentic  and  efficacious  religion  outside 
of  its  own  fold,  or  that  its  control  of 
a  religious  monopoly  that  would  domi¬ 
nate  all  nations  would  not  be  the  best 


and  most  millennial  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  world.  But  it  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  it  might  realize  that 
it  is  feared  as  an  organization  hostile 
to  liberty,  truth  and  the  freedom  of 
rhe  mind ;  that  there  are  minds  every¬ 
where  which  it  does  not  and  never  will 
satisfy,  and  that  it  no  longer  holds  its 
own  except  in  countries  where  an  op¬ 
position  favorable  to  religious  liberty 
defends  it,  or  co-operates  with  it  in 
defense  of  all  religion. 


IT  looks  to  us  as  though,  in  these 
times,  the  Protestant  churches  were 
carrying  the  Catholic  Church  on  their 
backs,  and  that  if  true  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  sight,  and  in  a  way  a  considerably 
blessed  one.  The  Protestants  have 
come,  in  the  last  generation  especially, 
to  be  pretty  much  immune  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  have  little  to  fear  from 
anything  that  can  be  put  into  a  book 
or  left  out  of  it.  Their  organization 
is  so  weak  that  nobody  is  afraid  of  it ; 
their  strength  is  in  their  laity  rather 
than  their  clergy;  they  naturally  in¬ 
cline  toward  individual  liberty,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  inclines  to 
rely  on  authority. 

If  there  were  more  Protestants  in 
France  the  Catholic  Church  in  that 
country  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be 
far  better  off.  It  would  be  better  off 
as  it  is,  we  suppose,  if  the  French 
Church  would  have  been  left  to  man¬ 
age  its  own  negotiations  with  its  gov¬ 
ernment.  But,  anyhow,  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  case  of  France  is  quite  so  dis¬ 
mal  as  Mrs.  Bellamy  fears,  or  that 
either  justice  or  religion  is  going  to 
perish  there.  The  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state  seems  to  be  down 
in  the  order  books  of  all  live  and  pro¬ 
gressive  countries.  It  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  France  at  much  cost  of 
hardship  and  distress.  The  same  proc¬ 
ess  must  come  some  time  in  Russia,  and 
we  suppose  something  like  it  is  due 
in  England,  too,  where,  to  be  sure,  the 
need  of  it  seems  much  less  imperative. 
France  is,  as  usual,  the  exoeriment  sta 
tion  of  Europe.  That’s  all. 
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The  Final  Reckoning 

THAT  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven 
Devoutly  we’re  taught  to  say — 

Yet,  strange  ! — ere  a  divorce  be  given 
There  is  always  the  devil  to  pay  1 

Put  Heyburn  In 

A  STATUE  of  Senator  Heyburn,  of 
Idaho,  would  look  nice  in  Statuary 

Hall. 

Senator  Heyburn  is  the  impassioned  orator 
who  lately  waved  the  bloody  shirt  in  the 
Senate  with  such  vehemence 
over  the  proposal  to  lend  some 
tents  to  a  Confederate  veterans’ 
organization,  without  getting 
any  response,  and  without  turn¬ 
ing  any  vote  except  his  own 
against  the  proposal. 

He  deserves  to  be  known  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 
Great  Reconciler. 


some  spinster,  while  the  delicate  chair  con¬ 
stantly  struggles  under  its  unequal  burden 
and  finally  dies  a  premature  death  front 
overstrain. 

Almost  every  stratum  of  society  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  chairs  of  a  household.  The 
more  primitive  virtues  reside  in  the 
kitchen  chairs,  whose  stiff  bodies  and  backs 
and  wooden  seats  suggest  the  old  Puritan 
days,  when  there  was  a  rugged  character  in 
men  as  well  as  in  chairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  cheap,  blatant 
and  artificial  air  does  the  chair  with  ma¬ 
hogany  finish  wear,  with  its  glued 
joints  and  its  machine-made  limbs. 

A  motley  collection  1  What  come¬ 
dies  and  tragedies  they  witness,  and 
what  burdens  they  bear!  No  wonder 
at  times  they  sigh  and  groan  to  them- 
se'ves. 

Mr.  Whitridge,  Dear  Sir — 

Mr.  receiver  whitridge, 

who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  comfort- 


Chairs 

1KNOW  a  chair  in  a  certain  house  that 
has  the  thinnest  kind  of  spindle 
legs,  a  golden  and  white  enamel  affair 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  on  its 
four  ends,  and  yet  which  is  almost  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  by  fat  men. 

Fat  men  seem  impelled  to  this  chair 
by  a  sort  of  fate.  If  the  room  be 
crowded,  and  there  be  among  the  com¬ 
pany  only  one  fat  man,  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  will  seat  themselves,  and  this 
chair  will  inevitably  remain  as  the  only 
refuge  of  this  fat  man.  The  reason 


“can(n)ons  of  good  government” 

seems  to  be  that,  in  his  fear,  he  waits 
to  make  a  safe  selection,  and  while  in 
this  timorous  state  all  the  other  chairs 
are  gone. 

Strange  to  say,  the  largest  chair  in  the 
room  will  almost  surely  be  occupied  by 
the  thinnest  person.  Thus  does  the 
spirit  of  injustice  permeate  even  inani¬ 
mate  objects. 

These  two  kinds  of  chairs — represent¬ 
ing  the  opposite  poles  of  chair  society — 
are  in  reality  object  lessons  in  sociology. 
The  larger,  cumbersome,  strong  ,  chair 
holds  invariably  the  dangling  legs  of 
some  infant  or  the  emaciated  body  of 


able  and  pleasant,  will  add  to  the  debt 
the  city  owes  him  if  he  will  wash  his 
passengers  a  little  more  frequently. 
They  should  all  be  washed  this  spring, 
and  as  early  in  the  season,  please,  Mr. 
Whitridge,  as  you  can  make  it  conven¬ 
ient.  After  the  windows  begin  to  be 
opened  it  doesn’t  matter  so  much. 

Uncle  Joe’s  Reliance 

HESE  are  the  days  when  the- heart  of 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Cannon  reaches 
out  to  the  Power  “  that  maketh  men  to  be 
of  one  mind  in  an  house  .  but  letteth 
the  runagates  continue  in  scarceness.” 
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The  Optimist:  well,  anyway,  i  almost  caught  it. 


Popular 

Birthdays 

LILLIAN  EVANS  BLAUVELT 
Born  March  16,  1873 

This  lady  has  had  many  deserved 
honors.  She  has  been  feted  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  Rome 
she  received  the  decor¬ 
ation  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Cecelia,  being  the 
only  woman  who  has 
ever  been  thus  hon¬ 
ored.  Although  she 
has  never  appeared  in 
grand  opera  in  this 
country,  her  concert 
work  has  been  a  joy  to 
thousands.  In  London 
her  Marguerite  is  even  now  a  wonderful 
memory. 

Madam,  our  respects.  May  your  voice 
never  grow  faint. 

“  Life’s  ”  Telegram  Contest 

SO  many  thousands  of  answers  have 
been  received  iff  this  contest,  which 
closes  with  the  date  of  this  issue  of  Life, 
that  the  clerical  labor  and  the  reading 
of  the  manuscripts  will  necessarily  take 
some  time.  But  Life  begs  to  assure  its 
readers  that  the  announcement  of  the 
prize  winner  will  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  We  hope  to  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  great  Fashion  Num¬ 
ber,  dated  April  7. 

In  the  meantime  we  publish  herewith 
a  selection  from  the  first  week's  install¬ 
ment  of  answers  received  : 

Oscar  L.  Oldman,  Erie,  Pa. 

Married  famous  Salome  dancer.  Meet 
me  at  station  Wednesday. 

Harold. 

Simon  H.  Gotrocks, 

3442  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  first  wife’s  divorce  not  legal. 
She  will  bring  suit.  A.  Hammel. 

Judge  John  Stone, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

In  jail;  wire  bail;  took  four  coppers; 
rah  for  Yale  !  Percy. 

Arrive  for  vacation  to-night  with  party 
of  ninety-nine  men.  Jack. 

Republicans  and  us  out.  Your  daugh¬ 
ter  governor.  Curses  and  congratula¬ 
tions.  L.  G.  S. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  unexpectedly  sailed 
for  home.  Job  Undercrust. 

Four  babies  arrived  this  morning.  Come 
and  select  one.  Charles. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Bondsenstocks, 

71 1  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Can’t  marry  your  daughter.  My  wife 
won’t  let  me.  Count  Debrokesky. 


The  Easiest  Way 

SHE  was  a  charmingly  pretty  and  en¬ 
gaging  American  girl.  He  was  an 
equally  .handsome  and  dull  American 
man.  Each  of  them  was  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  money. 

“I  can't  see,”  he  said,  “why  you 
should  prefer  a  foreigner.  They  are  no¬ 
toriously  bad.” 

She  smiled  lightly. 

“  They  are  interesting,”  she  replied, 
“  because  they  have  devoted  themselves 
to  their  outward  manners.  They  know 
how  to  make  love  and  do  it  in  the  most 
fascinating  way.” 

“  You  know  they  don’t  mean  it.” 

“  That  isn’t  so  important  as  how  they 
do  it.  Besides,  they  are  different ;  and 
just  that  difference  is  what  draws  one 
toward  them.” 

"  How  about  myself?  ” 


“Oh,  I  know  all  about  you!  I  know 
how  and  when  you  were  born  and  the 
circumstances.  I  know  all  the  common¬ 
place  details  of  your  life — how  you  went 
to  school,  then  to  college,  rowed  on  the 
crew,  went  into  business,  made  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  are  now  anxious  to  make  me  a 
perfectly  commonplace,  uninteresting  and 
successful  husband.  I  wouldn't  marry 
you  for  the  world.” 

He  laughed  rather  proudly. 

“No  one  asked  you  to,”  he  replied. 
“  As  for  myself,  I  am  now  on  the  track 
of  a  delightful  little  Bohemian  actress — 
one  whose  father  used  to  turn  a  hand- 
organ,  so  I  am  told,  but  who  has  all  of 
the  mysterious  qualities  in  a  woman  that 
you  demand  in  a  man.” 

Ah,  indeed !  And  where  did  you 
hear  of  her?  ” 

“Why,  that  charming  little  count  that  I 
understand  you  are  thinking  of  marrying 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her.” 
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Current  Conditions  of  Domestic  Service 

ORE  might  be  done  to  check  divorce  by  regulating  do¬ 
mestic  service  than  by  much  overhauling  of  divorce 
laws.  Continuity  of  marriage  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
domestic  habit.  Whatever  gives  stability  to  domestic  habits 
helps  it ;  whatever  makes  domestic  conditions  unstable  works 
against  it.  The  people  who  stay  married  year  after  year 
without  change  are  people  who  like  things  as  they  are — like 
to  have  the  same  people  about  them  year  after  year;  hate 
partings  and  readjustments. 

The  procession  of  new  maids  through  a  household  is  ex¬ 
tremely  prejudicial  to  stability  in  domestic  conditions.  A 
mistress  who  is  constantly  considering  the  qualities  of  new 
applicants  for  the  wages  she  pays,  and  constantly  considering 
whether  to  let  the  cook  go  at  the  end  of  the  month,  may 
naturally  come  to  an  attitude  of  critical  inspection  toward 
every  one  she  lives  with.  What  is  more  natural  than  with 
a  mind  employed  in  calculation  whether,  on  the  whole,  she 
can  do  better  than  keep  the  cook,  she  should  look  across  the 
table  and  begin  like  ruminations  about  her  husband,  look 
around  her  and  speculate  involuntarily  whether'her  children 
are  worth  their  keep? 

The  constant  shifting  of  servants  such  as  goes  on  nowa¬ 
days  in  most  households  in  New  York  is  a  fool  business,  bad 
for  the  employers,  wasteful,  demoralizing  and  bad  for  the 
employed.  Of  course  it  is  worse  in  some  households  than  in 
others,  and  of  course  it  is  minimized  where  servants  are 
fairly  competent  and  mistresses  are  able,  sagacious,  sym¬ 


pathetic  and  endowed  with  administrative  gifts.  But  the 
system  is  bad.  Hiring  ought  to  be  for  definite  terms — by  the 
year  or  by  the  season.  Maids,  should  be  sure  of  their  places 
for  a  definite  period,  and  mistresses  should  be  sure  of  their 
maids.  They  manage  better  in  Germany,  where  the  government 
takes  a  hand  in  housekeeping.  Probably  we  would  not  stand 
that  in  this  country,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  feasible  to 
get  even  American  households  on  a  more  stable  basis  than 
they  rest  on  now.  Engagements  might  surely  be  for  definite 
terms,  during  which  the  cook  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
quarrel  with  the  housemaid  and  flounce  out,  or  the  waitress 
to  find  the  chambermaid  unbearably  unsympathetic,  or  the 
mistress  to  dismiss  her  staff,  close  her  house  and  go  to 
Europe. 

It  is  very  hard  on  American  housekeeping  women  to  have 
to  maintain  a  perpetual  school  of  instruction  for  hired  girls 
who  move  into  another  place  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
enough  to  make  their  services  acceptable. 


WALL-MOTTO  observed  in  the  office  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  : 

^  *p  ■[!  vp  ^  «p  *p  *p 

$  “  Where  There's  a  Will  There’s  a  Weigh.”  $ 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
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A  Lenten  Sale 

ONE  afternoon  in  Lent,  when  Satan  was  moving  about 
briskly  stationing  his  sentries  and  looking  after  his 
entrenchments  and  barricades,  he  saw  what  appeared  to 
be  an  enormous  muff,  topped  by  a  fur  hat  and  collar,  walking 
down  the  steps  of  a  church. 

Conquering  his  natural  alarm,  he  looked  more  closely  and 
observed  that  the  furs  were  borne  by  what  now  appeared  to 
be  a  walking  stick,  and  this  in  turn  presently  resolved  itself 
into  a  little  sister  of  fashion  dressed  in  the  very  height  of 
the  mode.  Her  skirt  was  so  narrow  that  she  could  barely 
step  in  it ;  her  hat  came  down  to  her  shoulders  and  over 
the  bridge  of  her  nose.  Her  fur  collar,  with  heads  and  tails 
and  claws  dangling  down  from  it,  was  of  huge  dimensions 
and  resembled  a  thatched  roof,  while  her  muff,  several  feet 
across,  reached  from  her  waist  to  the  hem  of  her  skirt. 

Satan  drew  near,  assuming  the  guise  of  a  bishop. 

“  My  daughter,”  he  said  in  resonant,  unctuous,  authorita¬ 
tive  tones,  “  we  have  met  before.” 

“I  am  sure  that  we  must  have  done  so,”  she  replied 
cordially,  “  but  to-day  I  should  not  be  able  to  recognize  the 

Devil  if  I  were  to  meet  him,  my  hat - ” 

“Then  may  I  walk  with  you  a  short  distance?  There  is 
a  matter  of  importance  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you.” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted,”  she  answered  sincerely.  “  Your 
voice  arouses  so  many  pleasant  and  familiar  associations. 
You  are  Bishop  - ?  ” 

“  Merely  a  sheep  in  wolf’s  clothing,  my  child,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  your  welfare  and  desires  to  see  you 
adorning  your  proper  niche.  To  speak  frankly,  I  represent 
an  organization  which  is  endeavoring  to  break  up  this  soul 
trust  which  the  church  has  created  and  maintains.  What, 
may  I  ask,  are  they  offering  this  year  as  premiums?  ” 


Attorney  for  the  Defense:  have  you  read  about  this  case 

IN  THE  PAPERS? 

“no,  sir;  i  can’t  read.” 

“  ALL  RIGHT.  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  DEFENSE.” 


/ 


“  WANTA  BUY  A  PEARL  PIN,  SPORT?  IT'S  WORT’  EIGHT  HUN- 
NERD,  BUT  YOU  KIN  HAVE  IT  FER  A  HUNNERD.” 

“  SHOW  ME  THE  PIN.” 

“see  THAT  OLD  GUY  BACK  THERE?  It’s  IN  HIS  TIE.” 

“The  same  old  thing,”  said  the  young  woman  discon¬ 
tentedly;  “an  endowment  policy  on  the  future,  for  which  we 
pay  enormous  rates  of  goodness  and  the  cold  consolation 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.” 

“We  do  better  than  that,”  replied  Satan  cheerfully. 
“  Owing  to  the  circulation  of  malicious  rumors,  our  company 
inspires  a  certain  amount  of-  fear  and  distrust  in  the  public 
mind.  In  order  to  offset  this  we  are  making  vast  concessions. 
For  the  remaining  days  of  Lent  we  are  permitting  desirable 
persons  like  yourself,  with  souls  to  sell,  to  name  their  own 
price.” 

The  young  woman  skipped  as  joyously  as  her  skirt,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  permitted.  “  I  will  close  with  your  offer 
at  once,”  she  said;  “that  is,  if  you  will  guarantee  me  in 
writing  an^airship,  some  new  motors,  a  prince — or  at  least  a 
duke — for  a  husband,  credit  at  all  the  great  Paris  and  New 
York  modistes,  and - ” 

“Hold!”  cried  Satan  nonplussed.  “I  had  thought  of  a 
gold  vanity  bag,  or  at  most  a  string  of  pearls.” 

She  laughed  derisively  and  began  to  argue  the  question 
with  him.  Satan  was  anxious  to  close  the  bargain,  for  the 
wind  was  bitter  cold,  and  he  was  used  to  a  much  warmer 
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climate.  Then  so  cleverly  did  she  present  her  case  that  he 
gradually  conceded  every  point. 

“And  now,”  said  the  girl  as  they  reached  her  home, 
“  if  you  will  wait  in  the  drawing  room  I  will  get  the  articles 
you  have  just  purchased.” 

“  Have  you  not  got  it  with  you?  ”  asked  Satan  in  surprise. 

“  Oh,  dear  me,  no.  There’s  no  place  for  them.  Our  cor- 
setieres  wouldn’t  hear  of  having  a  growing  soul  about.  It 
would  be  so  lumpy.  Anyway,  they’re  as  obsolete  as  pockets. 
Excuse  me  one  moment  while  I  get  it.” 

She  left  the  room  and  returned  presently  with  a  book 
which  she  held  out  to  him.  “  I  pinned  it  between  the  leaves 
of  this  before  I  went  to  church  this  afternoon,”  she  said. 

Satan  drew  back  a  little.  He  feared  that  it  was  a  holy 
volume  and  might  freeze  his  fingers. 

“Oh,  do  not  be  afraid,”  she  urged  encouragingly.  “It  is 
a  tremendously  risque  French  novel.” 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  THEATRICAL  TRUST 


“Sold!”  cried  Satan  bitterly.  “I’ve  been  fooled  by  a 
chit  of  a  girl  as  young  as  a  spring  chicken  and  apparently 
as  innocent  as  the  first  wildflower,  and  have  paid  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  for  what  was  clearly  already  my  own.” 

Mrs.  IVilson  Woodrow. 

Our  Limitations 

THIS  is  an  anticipative  age.  We  eat,  or  rather  munch,  pre¬ 
digested  foods;  read  the  night  editions  of  our  papers  at 
noon ;  propose  babies  in  the  cradle  for  membership  in  our 
clubs ;  have  our  life  insurance  policies  mature  while  we  are 
alive  and  hearty.  We  devise  methods  of  pre-natal  culture 
that  should  people  our  land  with  prodigies;  by  ar  improved 
system  of  wills  we  control  the  destinies  of  many  generations 
yet  to  be  ;  and  we  decide  for  all  time  what  shall  be  classic 
in  literature  and  art.  We  put  into  type  the  obituary  notices 
of  men  and  women  still  in  their  prime  ;  we  buy  and  sell  crops 
before  they  are  planted,  and  pay  dividends  on  mines  that  have 
not  yet  yielded  enough  metal  for  an  assay.  By  psychotherapy 
we  cure  people  before  they  have  ailments  ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
devoted  mediums  peep  behind  screens  and  through  trap  doors 
into  eternity.  We  have  developed  so  much  wisdom,  such 
fatidical  foresight,  that  we  have  come  to  speak  almost  patron¬ 
izingly  of  posterity. 

Yet  our  failures  have  been  as  pronounced  as  our  triumphs. 
Our  utter  and  unaccounlable  successlessness  in  predicting  next 
wear’s  styles  in  either  fiction,  warships,  psychology  or  women’s 
headgear,  and  our  hopeless  inability  to  forecast  to-morrow’s 
meteorological  performances  should  certainly  modify  our 
blustering.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  ideal  tariff  that  we 
promised  ourselves  and  the  Brobdingnagian  lemon  that  was 
handed  us. 
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A  Startling  Secret  Revealed 

Wonderful  and  Silent  Change  Now  Going  On  in  Our 
National  Affairs 

IFE  is  enabled  to  furnish  its  readers  with  some 
remarkable  news.  A  secret  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  has  just  been  revealed.  We  cannot 
give  all  the  particulars  now,  but  hope  to 
furnish  details  later. 

The  main  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  at  present 
learned,  is  that  our  form  of  government 
is  being  changed  from  a  republic  to  a 
monarchy. 

Naturally  no  paper  has  published 
anything  about  the  affair,  as  they 
are  all  owned  by  the  new  form  of 
government.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  editors  said  to  our  rep¬ 
resentative  yesterday  : 

“  This  is  not  a  thing  in  which 
the  people  of  this  country  need  be 
interested.  Government,  after  all,  is  purely  incidental. 

Everybody  will  be  taken  care  of.  Besides,  the  change  is  not 
so  radical  as  it  seems  on  its  face.  Financial  interests  are  in  a 
few  strong  hands  and  all  will  be  well.” 


THE  MAIN  FACT 

It  is  understood  that  President  Taft  sent  in  his  resignation 
yesterday.  Joseph  Cannon  is  writing  a  new  constitution.  It 
ought  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  was  seen  yesterday  on  his  golf  links. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  said  : 

“  It  had  to  come,  of  course.  We  couldn't  go  on  as  we 
have  been  going,  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties  constantly  brought 
up  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Will  there  be  trouble  when  it 
is  known?  Certainly  not.  The  main  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country  tire  staunch  and  true.  They  have  submitted  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  the  present  rise  in  prices,  which  was  brought 
on,  I  may  say,  as  a  test  to  see  how  much  they  would  stand. 
But  I  mustn’t  say  any  more.  They'll  take  to  it,  however.” 


ISM 


“  IT  HAD  TO  COME,  OF  COURSE  " 

He  snapped  his  jaws  significantly. 

“They'll  have  to!”  he  added,  “or  we'll  take  away  all 
their  money  Iront  them.” 

“And  who  is  going  to  be  the  new  king?  ”  he  was  asked. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  looked  very  wise. 

“That  I  cannot  say.” 

All  signs  now  point  to  one  man.  Next  week  Life  hopes 
to  give  his  name.  In  the  meantime  we  ask  every  one  to  be 
patient  All  will  yet  be  well. 


Advice 


THE  method  with  which  we  bestow  advice  is  really  a  test  of 
character.  To  give  it  freely  and  ostentatiously  is  the 
mark  of  an  ill-ordered  mind. 

Advice  may  be  given  for  two  reasons:  To  gratify  our  own 
vanity  or  to  belittle  the  other  fellow  ;  it  may  be  given  even  to 
help  him,  but  this  sort  of  advice  is  so  rare  that  it  hardly  counts. 
With  many  people  the  giving  of  advice  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity.  It  concerns  intimately  their  happiness.  When  they  are 
unable  to  give  it  they  are  utterly  miserable. 

They  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  this  privilege.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  of  rates  is  offered,  not  necessarily  as  final 
but  as  a  foundation  to  begin  upon  : 

For  giving  advice  about  one’s  business 

affairs,  -  --  --  --  --  One  dollar  a  minute. 

(Paid  to  the  man  ad¬ 
vised.) 

For  advice  on  the  building  of  a  house,  Two  dollars  a  minute. 
For  advice  connected  with  the  purchase 

of  an  automobile,  -----  Five  dollars  a  minute. 
For  advising  one  with  regard  to  one’s 

health,  a  cold,  dyspepsia,  etc.  -  From  ten  dollars  up. 
Thus,  when  we  receive  advice  from  our  friends,  we  need 
not  feel  that  there  is  no  benefit  in  it;  but  its  value  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  hard  cash. 
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Little  Chats  With 
Vivisectors 


GENTLEMEN  :  I  fully  appreciate  the 
honor  of  addressing  such  a  pe¬ 
culiar  body  of - - 

Such  a  what? 

Such  a  peculiarly  indispensable  body 
of  men.  Your  persistence  in  your  un¬ 
usual  line  of  work  is  admitted  even  by 
your  enemies. 

Hear!  Hear! 

You  certainly  display  rare  qualities. 
Those  men  are  exceptional  who,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  morbid  curiosity,  sub¬ 
ject  unoffending  animals  to  the  agonies 
of  hell. 

You  know  nothing  about  it! 

That  a  civilized  community  should 
actively  resent  these  useless  cruelties 
is - 

Oh,  shut  up! 

— inevitable.  That  you  have  discov¬ 
ered  nothing  of  any  real  value - 

“Get  out!  Go  home!” 

— is  not  surprising.  Nobody  ever  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  would.  It  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  But  you  yourselves  care 

little  for  results.  You  are  so - 

Liar!  Idiot! 

— keen  for  these  delights,  so  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  excitement,  that  your  lives 

would  be - 

Go  to  the  devil! 


.  — dull  without  them.  You  do  them 
in  secret  because  you  know  they  will 
not  bear  the  light.  You  know  that 
Public  Opinion,  already  awakening, 

would  send  you - 

Hit  him  again!  Put  him  out! 

— either  to  jail  or  to  the  asylum. 
But,  gentlemen,  keep  on  with  your 
orgies,  your  symposia  of  blood  and  suf¬ 
fering.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  you  can 

continue  to - 

Imbecile !  Lying  ass! 

— fool  your  own  families  and  the  New 
\  ork  Tunes.  But  the  day  is  coming, 

and  it  is  coming  soon,  when - 

Oh,  shut  up!  Put  him  out!  Not  an¬ 
other  word!  Kill  him! 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention. 

A  Description 

SMITH  was  a  fine-looking  man.  He 
was  hatchet-faced  and  beetle- 
browed  and  gimlet-eyed  and  lantern- 
jawed  and  apple-cheeked,  with  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  and  a  square  chin. 


SHE:  Our  host  appears  to  be  quite  an 
impossible  sort  of  person. 

He  :  I  should  consider  him  highly  im¬ 
probable,  to  say  the  least. 


Greatness 

WHAT  time  I  con  the  verse  of  Pope 
And  find  a  faulty  rhymeless  line, 
I  murmur  softly:  “Alec's  dope 
Is  much  like  mine.” 

I  scan  the  lines  of  Avon's  Bard  ; 

Frequent  the  grammar  faults  I  strike  ; 
Whereat  I  swell,  and  say :  “  Old  pard. 
We're  much  alike." 

I  read  that  Irving  couldn't  add. 

That  two  plus  two  would  floor  him  flat., 
And  then  I  think  “  I’m  not  so  bad  ; 

I’m  just  like  that." 

Lately  I  read  The  Life  of  Poe — ■ 

A  drink,  it  says,  he  never  missed  .  .  _ 
I'm  not  what  you  would  call  a  Pro- 
Hibitionist. 

Of  Burns's  conquests  I  have  read  ; 

Byron’s  affairs  were  multiplex  ; 

Of  me  it  never  can  be  said 
I  hate  the  sex. 

In  me  these  many  traits  combined — 

Such  qualities — should  mean  a  lot. 

And  yet,  you  know,  I’ve  come  to  find 
That  they  do  not. 

Franklin  P.  Adams. 

Another  Definition 

“DAPA,  what  is  Faith ?  ” 

“  Well,  my  boy,  they  say  your 
brother  sleeps,  but  I’ve  never  seen  him 
do  it.  Yet  if  I  believe  he  does,  that's 
faith.” 


^  ■rb  w«\  i—  i-s  e.  r  - 


TAKEN  LITERALLY 

He:  WHEN  I  AM  RICH  iT.L  WEAR  NOTHING  BUT  SILK  SOCKS! 


She:  how  shocking! 
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wc  have  the  revolting  episodes  of  the  plot  made  doubly  animal. 
Mr.  Waller  Hale  was  intrusted  with  the  role  of  the  cowardly 
young  husband  who  had  not  the  philosophy  to  forget  his  im¬ 
pending  death  in  the  joys  of  matrimony.  He  was  not  in  any 
way  an  imposing  aristocrat,  but  he  was  certainly  a  thorough 
coward.  The  other  members  of  the  company  hau  small  parts 
and  did  nothing  to  make  them  even  interesting. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  New  Theatre  will  not  frequently 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  stop-gap  like  this  production  of 
“A  Son  of  the  People.” 


F  course  there’s  no  law  preventing  a  man¬ 
ager  trying  to  force  a  bad  play  to  a  run 
or  trying  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  it's  a  good  one.  In  these  days 
theatrical  management  is  simply  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  a  manager  has  put  his 
money  into  a  bad  investment  it  is  not  a 
Statejs  prison  offense  if  he  tries  to  get 
his  money  out.  “  Children  of  Destiny,” 
though,  is  more  than  a  bad  play.  Its  ap¬ 
peal  is  frankly  based  on  a  scene  intended  to  border  on  the  in¬ 
decent,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  either  ludicrous  or  stupid,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  spectator's  point  of  view.  When  a  hitherto 
reputable  manager  bases  his  claim  to  patronage  on  the  broad 


OPTIMISM 

BY  JOVE  !  THIS  IS  FINE  FOR  THE  APPETITE” 


Quite  a  Few  Samples  of  Viciousness 

RODUCING  a  play  with  a  company  of  outside 
actors  may  have  been  necessary  under  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  New  Theatre  to  its  subscribing 
patrons.  The  result  may  justify  the  manage¬ 
ment  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  it 
must  have  hurt  the  artistic  consciences  of  the 
directors  both  in  its  accomplishment  and  its 
departure  from  the  process  of  developing  the 
permanent  company. 

The  only  justification  for  the  production  of 
so  brutally  frank  a  play  as  “  A  Son  of  the 
People  ”  is  that  it  should  be  so  powerfully 
acted  that  its  grossness  should  be  minimized  by  its  emotional 
power.  In  this  performance  the  acting  was  so  little  impres¬ 
sive  that  the  suggestiveness — even  more  than  suggestiveness — 
of  the  situations  was  more  obvious  than  the  art  needed  to 
cloak  them.  When  the  years  toll  along  and  bring  the  New 
Theatre  to  the  perfection  of  achievement  its  friends  hope  for 
it,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  its  then  directors  will  look  back  and 
wonder  how  such  a  play  so  performed  could  ever  have  found 
a  place  on  its  boards. 

“  A  Son  of  the  People  ”  is  brought  to  us  through  a  German 
translation  from  the  Danish  of  Sophus  Michaelis.  If  the  play 
has  had  the  great  European  vogue  claimed  for  it  certainly 
something  fatal  must  have  happened  in  its  processes  of  trans¬ 
formation.  Every  little  while  its  action  is  arrested  by  wordy 
passages  commonplace  to  the  extreme.  Even  cutting  these 
out  it  is  hard  to  .understand  the  play’s  claim  to  greatness. 
There  have  been  other  plays  where  love  has  inspired  the 
heroine  to  sacrifice  her  honor  to  save  another’s  life.  Those 
plays  have  always  made  that  love  credible  and  big.  That 
Alaire,  in  the  present  instance,  could  have  had  that  feeling 
for  such  an  arrant  coward  as  Des  Tressailles  is  preposterous 
— to  make  her  sacrifice  the  result  of  a  suddenly  conceived 
animal  passion  for  Marc  Arrow  >s  to  make  her  a  mere  wanton 
and  rob  the  play  of  any  pretension  to  greatness. 


Even  if  the  story  of  “  A  Son  of  the  People  ”  could  be 
brought  into  the  realm  of  probable  or  possible  fiction  the 
manner  of  its  interpretation  at  the  New  Theatre  would  have 
robbed  it  of  all  impressiveness.  Its  aristocrats  were  entirely 
lacking  in  distinction  and  its  revolutionists,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  George  Fawcett  as  Montaloup,  the  saturnine  revolu¬ 
tionary  commissioner,  were  devoid  of  force.  Mr.  John  Mason, 
as  Marc  Arron,  was  far  more  aldermanic  in  speech  and  ap¬ 
pearance  than  romantic  or  heroic.  Granting  any  claim  which 
may  be  made  that  the  French  Revolutionists  were  rough  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lower  classes,  such  a  character  as  this  might, 
for  stage  purposes  at  least,  have  been  invested  with  enough 
personal  charm  to  account  for  even  the  material  love  with 
which  he  inspired  a  young  woman  of  the  aristocracy.  Mate 
Mr.  Mason’s  lack  of  charm  in  this  part  with  Miss  Katherine 
Kaelred’s  wooden  and  mechanical  portrayal  of  emotions  and 


advertising  that  his  attraction  is  “  The 
Most  Daring  Play  of  the  Century,”  he 
admits  that  his  attraction  cannot  win 
legitimately. 

It  may  be  possible  to  find  a  public  for 
Mr.  Sydney  Rosenfeld  s  “  Children  of 
Destiny”  by  these  methods.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  claims  of  this  play  there's 
an  indecent  farce  further  down  town 
fighting  for  this  same  kind  of  patronage, 
and  as  the  people  who  are  looking  for 
entertainment  of  the  kind  are  mostly  of 
limited  intelligence  the  laughing  show  is 
likely  to  get  the  money  as  against  the 
dreary  and  talky  one.  Besides,  that, 
risky  plots  and  scenes  are  not  the  at¬ 
traction  that  they  used  to  be  when  they 
were  more  exceptional.  The  best — or 
worst — that  Mr.  Rosenfeld  could  do  in 
this  line  could  hardly  expect  to  compete 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero's  “  Mid- 
Channel  ”  at  the  Empire,  or  the  New 
Theatre  play  noticed  above. 


THE  late  Oscar  Wilde  had  troubles 
enough  in  his  lifetime  to  be  spared 
the  posthumous  discredit  of  having 
feisted  upon  his  name  such  a  dull  play 
as  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry,”  which  had 
a  run  of  four  nights  and  a  matinee  at 
the  Hackett.  This  was  even  worse  than 
the  charge  made  in  the  daily  press  that 
some  of  his  best  epigrams  have  been 
boldly  filched  from  “  The  Importance  of 
Being  Ernest”  and  included  in  “The 
Turning  Point”  by  Mr.  Preston  Gibson. 
This  latter  play  is  produced  in  New  York 
too  late  for  review  in  this  issue,  so  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  charge  until  next  week. 


Book  Album, 
Klaw  -says : 


’  NDER  what  planet 
could  Mr.  Marc  Klaw 
have  been  born  that 
there  could  be  com¬ 
bined  in  one  man  an 
amount  of  effrontery 
so  entirely  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  verac¬ 
ity?  In  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Green 
over  his  signature,  Mr. 


As  for  our  attitude  toward  the  critics, 
some  newspapers  seem  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  armed  neutrality  (sic).  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  And  this  might  be 
as  good  an  opportunity  as  anv  to  disperse 
some  false  impressions  which  have  gone 
out  for  many  years  about  Klaw  and  Er- 
langer's  attitude  on  this  much  discussed 
question.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  se¬ 
rious  difference  of  opinion  with  any 
newspaper  or  newspaper  writer  because 
of  an  unfavorable  review  of  any  of  our 
stage  productions.  We  never  in  our 
lives  objected  or  expressed  disapproba- 


•LIFE- 

tion,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anything 
Mr.  Winter  said,  did  or  wrote  ;  nor  did 
either  of  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  ever 
have  any  communication  with  him. 

It  is  to  be  believed  implicitly  that 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  “  either  of 
us,”  never  had  any  direct  communication 
with  Mr.  Winter.  Mr.  Winter  has  been 
notably  choice  in  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  But  there  are  forty- 
seven  other  ways  of  accomplishing  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  than  by  choking  them  to 
death  with  butter.  And  probably  Messrs. 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  no  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Walter  P.  Eaton, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Nor 
with  certain  other  New  York  critics 
whose  comments  have  inspired  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Klaw  and  Erlanger  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  journals  they  represented. 
And  perhaps  Mr.  Klaw  has  forgotten  the 
attempted  disciplining  of  certain  Chicago 
newspapers  and  critics  because  they  did 
not  agree  with  his  estimate  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  charms  of  Miss  Fannie  Ward. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Klaw  will  next  state  that 
neither  he  nor  “either  of  us”  has  ever 
had  any  communication,  “  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,”  with  Life  and  its  dramatic 
representative. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — “  The  Merry  Widow.” 
The  Viennese  comic  opera  at  popular  prices. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Farcical  cure  for 
a  fit  of  depression. 

Belasco — “  Just  a  Wife.”  Contemporary 
drama  by  Mr.  Eugene  Walter.  Well  acted 
and  fairly  interesting. 

Bijou — “  The  I.oittery  Man.”  A  laughable 
cheer-up. 

Broadway — “The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Musi¬ 
cal  farce  elaborately  staged. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Agree¬ 
able  music  with  libretto  founded  on  “  Arms 
and  the  Man.” 

Comedy — Mary  Mannering  and  good  com¬ 
pany  in  “  A  Man’s  World.”  Interesting  dra¬ 
matic  discussion  of  moral  problem. 

Criterion — “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson  in  his  own  diverting  comedy. 

Daly's  —  Maxine  Elliott  in  “The  Inferior 
Sex.”  Miss  Elliott  doing  good  work  in  a 
little  comedy  well  designed  to  display  her 
beauty  and  ability. 

Empire — “  Mid-Chanrel.”  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  in  unpleasant  drama  bv  Pinero. 

Garrick — Hattie  Williams  in  “  The  Girl  He 
Couldn’t  Leave  Behind  Him.”  Notice  later. 

Globe — “The  Old  Town.”  Montgomery 
and  Stone  as  the  comedians  in  musical  farce 
of  the  usurl  kind. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl.”  Miss 
Blanche  Ring  and  large  company  in  tuneful 
musical  comedy. 

Hippodrome — Brilliant  water  spectacle,  bal¬ 
let  and  circus. 

Hudson — “  \  Luckv  Star.”  Light  comedy 
with  Mr.  William  Collier’s  fun-making  as  the 
main  feature. 

Lyceum — Miss  Billie  Burke  in  “  Mrs.  Dot.” 
Polite  comedy  charmingly  acted. 
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Agent:  this  is  the  oddest  bungalow 

l'VE  SEEN.  WONDER  IF  ANYBODY’S  HOME. 
METHINKS  I’LL  RING. 


Lyric — “  The  City.”  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
powerful  drama  of  contemporary  American 
fife. 

Maxine  Elliott's — “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr.  Jerome’s  interest¬ 
ing  mystical  plav  admirably  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  excellent  company. 

New  Theatre  —  Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Savoy — “  Children  of  Destiny.”  See  above. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  The  spinster 
question  in  interestine  French  drama. 

H’allack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Ab¬ 
sorbing  melodrama  with  an  ex-convict  as 
hero. 


The  Sun  of  B:)] 
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We  Are  Congratulated 

As  many  of  these  letters  were  perhaps  not  intended  for  publication  we  omit  all  signatures 


Life  Publishing  Company. 

Gentlemen: — Your  last  issue  is 
the  most  vulgar  thing  it  has  ever 
been  my  misfortune  to  see.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  you  dare 
send  from  your  press  such  an 
indecent  issue.  It  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  your  subscribers  and 
I  hope  you  will  reap  your 
due  reward.  I  would  as 
soon  place  a  rattlesnake  on 
our  table  as  that. 


Fairfied,  Conn., 

February  23,  1910. 


Editor  Life: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  subscribed  for  your 
paper  to  be  mailed  to  above  address.  I 
do  not  wish  your  paper  to  again  come  to 
my  house.  Please  therefore  stop  mailing 
it  and  consider  subscription  as  ended 
and  oblige.  Yours  truly, 


Llewellyn  Park, 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  23,  1910. 


Life. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  discontinue  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  -  to  your  maga¬ 

zine.  I  think  nothing  can  excuse  your 
“  Improper  Number.”  Yours  truly, 


Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
February  22,  1910. 

Editor,  Life  Publishing  Company, 
Dear  Sir: — Will  you  permit  me  a  word 
of  criticism?  I  believe  that  another  is¬ 
sue  of  Life  as  vulgar  and  generally  unfit 
for  appearance  in  respectable  libraries 
as  your  issue  of  February  24  (Vol.  LV., 
No.  1426)  will  cost  you  more  good 
friends  than  you  can  recover  in  a  two 
years’  return  to  your  former  good  record. 
I  am,  to  my  knowledge,  only  one  of  many 
who  think  so.  Truly  yours,  • 


Boston,  February  23,  1910. 

Editor  Life  : 

Have  looked  at  it  on  a  news  stand. 
Happily  refrained  from  buying  it.  A 
great  disappointment.  Yet,  on  later  re¬ 
flection,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  have 
unconsciously  performed  a  unique  public 
service.  Perhaps  this  will  turn  out  to  be 
important  beyond  any  conceptions  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  hour  of  agitation  and  con¬ 
fused  emotions.  Is  it  so  that  there  are 


no  improprieties,  save  those  that  relate 
to  women  and  rum  ?  Is  the  world  so 
barren  and  civilization  so  futile  of  in¬ 
vention?  It  is  high  time  some  others 
were  evolved,  created,  or  in  some  manner 
made  available  to  the  service  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  niggardly  and  musty  catalogue — 
only  two;  and  the  relish  has  long  gone 
out  of  them.  It  is  ridiculous  for  Life 
to  fetch  them  from  cold  storage  in  this 
pretentious  fashion,  as  if  the  pitiful 
specimens  could  perennially  be  counted 
upon  to  create  fresh  sensations.  Life  is 
not  to  blame ;  but  the  revelation  is, 
nevertheless,  disheartening.  Where  is 
the  genius  who  will  provide  us  with  new 
improprieties  ? 


P.  S. — Guess  I  will  run  out  and  buy 
a  copy,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  marks  an 
epoch,  a  starting  point  for  a  social  re¬ 
generation.  Contemplation  of  it  is  bound 
to  stir  thousands  to  address  themselves 
to  the  production  of  something  new  in 
improprieties.  It  is  a  reminder  of  ap¬ 
proaching  decadence,  an  inspiration  to 
diligent  efforts  for  recovery. 


Providence,  R.  I. 

Editors  of  Life, 

New  York  City. 

Once  Respected  Sirs: — I  have  read 
your  “  Improper  Number  ”  in  shocked 
silence,  but  now  I  must  speak. 

Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourselves? 
And  at  your  age,  too  ! 

Kindly  send  two  expurgated  copies 
for  use  of  mother-in-law  and  children. 
Inclosed  find  an  expurgated  check  for 
same.  Yours  for  Life, 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Life  : 

At  last  you  have  done  it.  I  have  read 
every  issue  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
longing  for  the  “  Improper  Number,” 
and,  say!  it  is  the  “best  ever.” 

Now,  please  let  us  have  what  you  re¬ 
jected.  Yours, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1910. 

’“HELLO!!  THIS  LIFE?” 

“  Yes,  this  is  Life.” 

“  Well,  you  little  imp,  I’m  surprised, 
and  considerably  surprised  at  you. 
Looks  from  here  as  if  you  had  entered 
the  gold-brick  game.” 


“Why,  what's  the  matter?” 

“  After  waiting  with  anxious  expect¬ 
ancy  for  that  much-heralded  and  over¬ 
boosted  so-called  ‘  Improper  Number  ’  I 
found  it  so  sedate  and  terribly  insipid 
that  it  might  well  be  used  in  a  young 
ladies’  seminary.  Did  the  pupils  of  a 
Sunday-school  prepare  the  copy  for  this 
week’s  number?” 

“  I  am  surprised.  We  put  in  a  lot  of 
careful  work  and  study  in  that  number 
and  until  the  last  moment  we  felt  some¬ 
what  dubious  about  sending  it  to  press.” 

“  1  should  think  you  would  have  felt 
dubious.  There  was  no  danger  of  over¬ 
heating  any  press  bearings  with  the  dope 
in  the  disappointing  ‘  great  ’  number.  Why, 
even  our  own  little  Bingville  Clarion  is 
more  improper  every  week  than  this 
week's  Life.  If  you  can’t  do  better 
than  that  you  might  try  to  issue  a  real 
comic  number  just  once.” 

“  Sorry  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  but 
we’ll  improve  with  our  next  attempt. 
Good-by.” 

“  Good-by.  But  say.  Life,  that  cover 
wasn’t  so  bad.” 

Have  just  read  your  so-called  “  Im¬ 
proper  Number.”  The  moral  uplift  is 
great.  Please  quote  lowest  price  per  100 
copies  of  each  weekly  issue,  as  we  would 
like  to  adopt  Life  in  our  Sunday-school 
in  place  of  the  paper  we  are  now  taking. 

Very  truly, 


Franklin,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1910. 

Dear  Life: 

We  enjoyed  your  “  Improper  Num¬ 
ber  ”  very  much.  It  is  very  pleasing 
but  not  vulgar.  We  wish  you  would 
send  on  the  things  you  rejected. 

Yours  truly, 


Brockton,  Mass.,  February  24. 
Darling  Life: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  long- 
heralded  “  Improper  Number,”  and  am 
now  wondering  how  you  dared  brave 
our  dear  Anthony’s  wrath.  It  is  really 
the  best  ever,  and  anything  but  a 
“simple  Life.”  Surely  “Impropriety 
is  the  spice  of  Life.” 

Believe  me  one  of  the  thousands  of 
Improper  Readers.  Sincerely, 

Reynaldsville,  Pa., 

Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  1910. 


LIFE 
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Cherchez  la  Femme 

THAT  cheerful  farce  known  to  the 
public  as  an  “  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  cost  of  living  ”  assumes 
more  amazing  proportions  day  by  day. 
Somebody  or  something  is  to  blame  for 
the  prohibitive  prices  which  mock  our 
indigence,  and  under  no  circumstances 
may  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  pro¬ 
tectionists  be  hurt.  Consequently  politi¬ 
cal  economists  who  are  not  calm  enough 
to  share  the  frank  indifference  of  Con¬ 
gress  offer  us  strange  and  artless  solu¬ 
tions  of  a  problem  which  has  grown  too 
formidable  for  play. 

The  most  original  of  all  these  sug¬ 
gestions  comes  from  an  instructor  in 
economics  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  holds  that  food  is  dear  be¬ 


cause  women  buy  it,  and  women  “  have 
no  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  what 
they  spend.”  Money  to  a  man  repre¬ 
sents  so  many  hours  or  days  of  labor. 
Money  to  a  woman  stands  for  no  eco¬ 
nomic  effort.  The  price  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties  is  unreasonably  dear  because  of  the 
“  extravagant  willingness  of  women  to 
pay  for  them.” 

If  this  be  true,  all  that  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  is  that  men 
shall  shop  and  market.  The  poulterer 
will  not  venture  to  ask  two  dollars  and 
a  half  for  a  pair  of  chickens,  the  dairy¬ 
man  will  blush  at  the  mere  thought  of 
demanding  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs, 
when  confronted  by  the  wage-earner  of 
the  family.  Hogs  were  quoted  last  week 
at  a  figure  calculated  to  make  these 
lordly  animals  swagger  in  their  sties ; 
but  they  will  soon  be  reduced  to  hu¬ 
mility  and  moderation  if  the  father  of 
the  family  buys  the  morning  sausage. 
Even  the  cook  will  cheerfully  accept 
four  dollars  a  week  instead  of  seven 
when  her  master  pays  her  wages,  espe¬ 


cially  if  she  can  be  brought  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  philosophically  indif¬ 
ferent  to  his  food,  and  that  it  was  only 
the  “  extravagant  willingness  ”  of  her 
mistress  to  pay  her  seven  dollars  which 
made  her  ask  so  much. 

There  was  a  rhyme  familiar  to  our 
nurseries  (the  nurseries  of  long  ago) 
which  told  what  happened  to  a  man — an 
early  student  of  domestic  science  : 

“  Who  said  he  could  do  more  work  in  a 
day 

Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three.” 

Let  his  successor 

“  Who  believes  he  would  spend  less  cash 
in  a  day 

Than  his  wife  would  spend  in  three,” 
step  forward  and  try  it.  The  world 
waits  breathless  for  the  result. 

Agnes  Repp  Her. 

A  Variation 

IR,”  says  the  anxious  suitor,  “your 
daughter  has  referred  me  to  you. 
I — er — that  is — you  know — I  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  her.” 

“Proposed  to  her,  have  you?”  dryly 
observes  the  father.  “  Well,  I  thought 
she  had  learned  something  by  this  time. 
And  you  ought  to  hesitate  a  good  deal 
before  engaging  yourself  to  marry  her. 
You  know  she  has  been  divorced  four 
times.” 

“Yes,  sir.  But  I — I  can  assure  you, 
sir,  that  I  can  provide  her  with  the  ali¬ 
mony  she  has  been  accustomed  to  in 
case  our  marriage  should  be  a  failure.” 


T  IFE  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
only  free  and  independent 
journal  in  America.  It  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  trust,  creed,  advertiser, 
political  party,  millionaire  or  any¬ 
body  or  anything  except  its  own 
conscience. 


Little  Miss  Caterpillar:  boo,  hoo  !  i 
don’t  look  a  bit  like  mamma. 


WHERE  IT  ORIGINATED 

Socrates:  cosh  all  hemlock! 
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I  HAPPENED  last  week  to  be  dining  with  a  friend  who  is  a 
publisher  during  business  hours  and  a  commuter  and  an 
excellent  chap  during  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four  ;  and  as 
we  sat  chatting  after  dinner,  during  a  pause  in  the  talk,  we 
heard,  apparently  from  overhead,  a  faint  honk-honking  that 
sounded  for  all  the  world  like  a  high-flying  covey  of  $500  run¬ 
abouts.  And  when  we  had  rushed  to  the  front  lawn  we  saw, 
or  thought  we  saw,  far  to  the  north,  a  broad-spread  wedge  of 
moving  shadows,  dim  against  the  sky.  “Great  Heavens!  ”  I 
exclaimed.  “Those  can’t  be  geese  so  early!  ”  And  my  friend, 
shaking  his  head  sadly,  as  though  reluctant  to  disabuse  the 
young  of  their  illusions,  answered,  “  No.  That’s  the  first 
flight  of  spring  novels.” 

THE  leader  of  the  flock,  the  first  harbinger  of  the  new  sea¬ 
son,  is  a  bird  of  powerful  pinion,  with  a  voice  of  an 
authoritative  although  metallic  timbre — Gertrude  Atherton’s 
Tower  of  Ivory.  This  is  the  story,  brilliantly  detailed,  if 
somewhat  grandiloquently  conceived,  of  a  young  English  at¬ 
tache  and  a  Wagnerian  prima  donna  ;  of  an  interesting  friend¬ 
ship  and  a  cyclonic  passion.  It  transports  one,  with  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  personal  conduction,  to  social  and  artistic  Munich  ; 
to  the  castle  of  mad  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  ;  to  the  internationally 
refurbished  country  seats  of  England;  and  holds  us  musically 
and  histrionically  enthralled,  through  glowingly  described  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  operas  of  the  Ring.  But  it  dismisses  one 
with  the  conviction  of  having  watched  upon  the  screen  of  the 
author’s  imagination  the  projection  of  figures  magnified  beyond 
the  stature  of  humanity.  In  short,  the  book  is  typically  Ather- 
tonian.  In  so  far  as  it  is  critical,  commentative  hnd  descrip¬ 
tive  it  is  keen,  vastly  entertaining  and  vividly  persuasive. 
But  conceptually  and  creatively  it  is  grandiose,  megalomanic, 
enamored  of  the  epic  emotions  of  colossal  pigmies.  One  has 
neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  complain  of  either  of  these 
manifestings  of  the  artistic  impulse ;  but  one  is  conscious  of 
the  discordance  of  their  conjunction. 

JOSEPHT&E  DASKAM  BACON’S  The  Biography  of  a  Boy 
(Harper,  $.1.50) '  is  an  engaging  and  amusing  history.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  perhaps,  to  be  admitted  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  domestic  comedy; — to  follow  a  migration  to  the 
suburbs,  assist  at  the  initiation  of  a  spotted  cow,  share  in  the 
discomfiture  of  financial  miscalculations  and  watch,  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  family  confidant,  the  disconcerting  efflores¬ 
cence  of  the  old  Adam  in  the  heir  of  the  house.  But  these 
privileges  have  for  the  most  part  been  extended  to  us  by  the 
literary  fathers  of  the  migrating  families,  or  by  mothers  who, 
in  their  dreams  at  least,  aspired  to  new  womanhood.  The 
present  history  differs  from  these  others  in  that  it  contains  the 
confidences  of  an  unreconstructed  mother — or  would  one  be 
more  accurate  in  saying  the  unreconstructed  confidences  of  a 
mother  whose  sense  of  humor  is  supple  enough  to  embrace 
her  own  psychology?  Rose  O’Neil's  illustrations,  by  the  way, 
deserve  a  word  of  surprised  acknowledgment.  The  illustrators 
these  days  seem  to  be  so  constant1''  employed  in  drawing 
languorous  ladies  in  furs,  lissom  ladies  in  svelte  gowns  and 
unconscious  ladies  in — I  believe  lingerie  is  the  proper  euphem¬ 
ism — for  the  advertising  pages  of  the  leading  periodicals  that 


“  IT  NEVER  RAINS  BUT  IT  POURS  ” 

when  they  are  called  away  to  interpret  other  works  of  fiction 
they  have  time  to  change  neither  their  methods  nor  their 
models.  It  is  a  surprise  to  come  across  a  book  whose  illustra¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  been  made  for  it.  It  is  an  event  to  find 
one  where  the  pictures  poke  one’s  imagination  in  the  ribs  in¬ 
stead  of  clubbing  it  over  the  head. 


'J'HE  SHADOW  BETWEEN  H/S  SHOULDER  BLADES' 
is  the  long  title  of  a  short  story  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
(Small,  Maynard).  It  is  a  story — or  rather  a  decorative  ar¬ 
rangement  in  local  color- — told  in  almost-dialect  by  a  Con¬ 
federate  veteran  given  to  reminiscence  and  shirt-sleeved  com¬ 
fort  in  a  tilted  chair;  and  while  to  have  read  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  constitute  a  mental  asset,  the  act  of  reading  it  is 
attended  by  a  pleasant  sense  of  hallucination.  One  does  not, 
to  be  frank,  take  so  much  cognizance  of  what  Mr.  Harris  says 
as  of  how  he  says  it ;  and,  like  the  small  boy  at  the  window 
of  the  hare-lipped  ticket  agent,  one  “  certainly  likes  to  hear 
him  talk.”  J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


public  opinion  and  the  millionaire  in  tile  last  half  century.  Rambling 
but  interesting. 

Aunt  Veronica,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  A  half-hearted  study  of  a  social 
rebel  in  which  a  successful  writer  scores  a  failure. 

The  Bali  and  the  Cross,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  An  allegorical 
extravaganza,  bright  in  its  allegory  but  confused  in  its  extrava¬ 
gance. 

Bella  Donna,  bv  Robert  Hichens.  The  adventures  of  an  adven¬ 
turess  on  the  Nile.  Literary  hashish. 


THEY  HAD  THE  NEW  CHAUFFEUR  ABOUT  NINE  DAYS  WHEN  OLD  PINCHPENNY's  YOUNG  WIFE  ELOPED  WITH  HIM.  IT  IS  NOT 

KNOWN  WHAT  CAUSED  THE  DELAY 


The  Blue  Bird ,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  A  dramatized  fairy 
tale,  written  in  prose  by  a  poet,  for  children  and  others. 

The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  by  James  Lane  Allen.  Pedantic  pes 
simism  by  a  scared  optimist. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Illuminative  ana 
lytical  criticism. 

The  Haven,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Another  story  of  Devon;  of 
technical  finish  and  human  interest. 

The  Hungry  Heart ,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  Sentiment  versus 
sex.  A  plain  tale  from  the  West. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  by  William  De  Morgan.  An  ample 
opportunity  of  most  enjoyablv  hobnobbing  with  a  delightful  writer 
over  a  negligible  story. 

John  Marvel,  Assistant,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  A  story  of  to¬ 
day  from  the  standpoint  of  dav-before-vesterday. 

Margarita's  Soul,  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon.  A  romance  of 
distinct  charm. 

Martin  Eden,  by  Jack  London.  A  graphic  bit  of  intellectual  auto¬ 
biography  introduced  into  a  crude  fiction. 

The  Ne w  World  by  Allen  Upward.  The  ablest  dialectic  work  of 
recent  years.  Notice  later. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  A  novel  of  excep 
tional  poise,  quality  and  interest. 

Open  Country,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  The  hero  of  Half  Way 
House  in  an  earlier  adventure.  A  captivating  story. 

Penguin  Island,  by  Anatole  France.  A  witty  and  satirical  parody 
on  the  history  of  France. 

The  Song  of  Song ?,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  Symbolic  realism. 
A  terrible  and  unflinching  study  of  a  well-meaning  weakling. 

The  Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  See  above. 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  C.  Quiller  Couch.  The  amusing  adventures  of 
an  imaginative  waif 


HERE  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  are  content  to  live 
without  working — beggars  and  those  who  can’t  realize 
that  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  large  scale  puts  them  in  the 
same  class. 


FOOLS  rush  in  (to  the  stock  market)  where  wise  men 
want  them  to  tread. 


<e  .c  .  is, 


APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  BRIDGE  FIEND 


Asking  Too  Much 

The  mother  of  little  six-year-old  Mary 
had  told  her  a  number  of  times  not  to 
hitch  her  sled  to  passing  sleighs,  feeling 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  practice.  It 
was  such  a  fascinating  sport,  however, 
that  Mary  could  not  resist  it,  and  one 
day  her  mother  saw  her  go  skimming 
past  the  house  behind  a  farmer’s  “bob.” 

When  she  came  in  from  play  she  was 
taken  to  task,  her  mother  saying  severely, 
“  Mary,  haven't  I  told  you  that  you  must 
not  hitch  onto  bobs?  Besides,  you  know 
it  is  against  the  law.” 

Mary  tossed  her  head.  “  Oh,”  she 
said,  “  don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  law. 
It’s  all  I  can  do  to  keep  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments!  ” — Woman's  Home  Com¬ 
panion. 

Forearmed 

“  With  all  your  wealth  are  you  not 
afraid  of  the  proletariat?”  asked  the 
delver  in  sociological  problems. 

“  No,  I  ain’t,”  snapped  Mrs.  Newrich. 
“We  boil  all  our  drinkin’  water.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  SAME 


A  Choice 

If  you  must  sit  and  sigh 
And  have  the  blues, 

Why  don’t  you  try 
To  realize 

That  there  are  sighs  and  sighs. 

And  blues  and  blues 

From  which  to  choose? 

There  ’re  heavenly  blues,  and  blues 
tranquil  seas, 


o 


Both  pleasant — if  you  have  them,  pra 
have  these ; 

And  when  you  sigh,  be  like  the  turtle 
dove, 

Who  knows  not  grief,  and  merely  sigh 
for  love. 


— Blakenc y  Grey,  in  Success. 

An  Anti-Noise  Opinion 

“  Are  you  familiar  with  Dickens 
Christmas  Carol?  ” 

“  Not  exactly  familiar  with  it,”  re 
plied  Mr.  Growcher.  “  But  I  heartil 
approve  of  it.  One  of  the  best  thing 
Dickens  did  was  to  invent  a  Christms 
carol  that  people  could  read  quietly  ir 
stead  of  trying  to  sing  it.” — Washing  to 
Evening  Star. 

Blobbs  :  The  suffragettes  believe  i 
the  equality  of  woman,  don’t  they? 

Slobbs  :  Not  at  all ;  they  believe  i 
the  superiority  of  woman. — Philadelplv 
Record. 
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Boys’  Department. 

Spring  and  Summer  Styles  in  Clothing, 
Furnishings,  Hats  and  Shoes. 
Exclusive  Styles,  High  Class  Work¬ 
manship,  Moderate  Prices. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BROADWAY,  Cor.  TWENTY-SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


cleaned  from  grease.  None  but  the  genuine  PAN- 
TASOTE  leather  will  meet  these  requirements  and 
keep  the  Automobile  looking  always  at  its  best.  Is 
absolutely  waterproof  and  retains  its  color.  If  your 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  a  substitute,  he  probably 
does  it  for  his  own  profit,  at  your  loss.  Imitations 
when  new  are  deceiving.  Superior  to  cloth  on  both 
sides  materials  (“  mohairs,”  etc.),  for  many  reasons, 
two  in  particular — the  impossibility  of  removing 
dust,  dirt  and  stains  from  their  outer  side,  and  the 
fact  that  their  interlining  of  impure  rubber  is 
ruined  by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  grease,  as  are  tires. 


Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  m  terials,  and  sample  with 
which  to  com  pare  when  buying,  and  prevent  substitution. 
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Jack  Says 

HAT  every  nice  lady-voter  will  try 
to  elect  her  husband  President. 

That  happiness  is  a  by-product  of 
health. 

That  it  takes  a  big  man  to  be  a  big 
coward. 

That  every  true  son  of  Adam  likes 
apple  pie. 


That  a  man  must  be  very  religious  to 
be  a  skeptic. 

That  it’s  only  the  things  which  don’t 
concern  us  that  we  truly  understand. 

That  it’s  only  the  good  man  who  ;ver 
has  a  bad  conscience.  Ethel  Claire. 


A  FREAK,  is  she?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  She’s  two-faced, 
fore-handed,  and  five  feet.” 


A  Maiden’s  Prayer 

(1910) 

MAY  develop  eloquence, 

Drop  petticoat  for  bloomer ; 

Or,  scorning  sham  and  saving  pence, 
Bar  costume  and  costumer  : 

But  Heaven  grant  me  recompense — 

A  trace  of  saving  common-sense, 

A  grain  or  two  of  humor. 


THE  HUSBANDETTE 

“  MY  GOODNESS,  BUT  TlL  BE  GLAD  WHEN  ELECTION  IS  OVER  ’ 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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SPRING  begins  to 
suggest  herself  to 
our  expectations.  Meas¬ 
uring  by  the 
calendar,  this 
issue  of  Life 
^  will  find  her  a 
fortnight  old. 
Measuring  by  the  weather  and  the 
latitude  and  the  climate,  this  issue  of 
Life  will  doubtless  find  her  playing 
hide  and  seek  with  her  reception  com¬ 
mittee.  That  is  the  way  of  spring  in 
March  hereabouts.  Nevertheless  she 
has  started  and  bids  fair  to  run  an 
exciting  course  this  year.  For  besides 
the  things  that  habitually  belong  to 
spring — the  starting  of  the  green 
things,  the  putting  in  of  crops,  the 
procuring  and  display  of  spring  suits 
and  hats  and  all  that — spring  this  year 
is  the  harbinger  of  a  very  momentous 
event. 

Theodore  is  coming  home ! 

Close  on  the  heels  of  spring  he  is 
coming,  and  we  have  only  three  brief 
months  to  adjust  our  minds  to  the 
prospect  of  his  presence  and  get  ready 
to  receive  him. 

Not  much  longer  now  must  this, 
our  country,  sit  like  an  orphan  on 
the  doorstep  of  life.  Our  guardian 
is  about  to  resume  his  care  of 
us.  He  does  not  know  it — would 
doubtless  deprecate  any  suggestion  of 
such  a  purpose — but  the  country 
seems  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  How 
he  will  go  about  it  no  man  explains. 
But  he  is  coming.  Whatever  happens 
he  will  be  around,  and  if  things  don’t 
happen  that  ought  to,  he  will  be  with¬ 
in  reach  of  insurgent  minds,  who  will 
want  to  know  why.  No  doubt  the 
circulation  of  the  Outlook  will  run 
up  with  the  sap. 

Timely  and  forehanded,  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  has  made  the  first 
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formal  recognition  of  the  impending 
presence  by  appointing  a  committee  to 
welcome  the  late  President  to  his 
native  city  and  fetch  him  through  the 
Custom  House.  It  would  be  polite  of 
Congress  to  empower  Collector  Loeb 
to  bring  him  in  duty  free,  but  any¬ 
how  the  committee  will  get  him  in. 
It  is  a  great  committee,  strong  in 
numbers  and  variety.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  New  Yorkers  are  on 
it,  and  any  one  who  has  been  received 
by  it  will  be  conclusively  at  home  and 
need  not  be  received  any  more.  We 
suppose  that  is  about  what  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  will  want.  He  will  want  to  be  at 
home  and  feel  so,  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment,  so  the  Mayor’s  com¬ 
mittee  will  doubtless  facilitate  his 
plans. 


ON  the  whole  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
help  to  Mr.  Taft  to  have  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  country  again.  It 
will  mean  a  new  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  or,  at  least,  the  resumption  of  an 
old  one.  That  in  itself  is  likely  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Taft.  A  great  deal  of 
conversational  ability  is  spent  upon 
him  just  now  which  he  could  well 
spare  and  probably  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  Taft  wants  to  do  business,  and 
^o  much  talk  is  no  help  to  him.  To 
have  the  country  talking  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  sitting  at  his  feet  while 
he  discourses  of  lion-hunting  and 
birds,  bob-cats  and  botany,  would  give 
Mr.  Taft  an  opportunity  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done.  And  that’s  what  he  wants. 
As  it  is  the  people  insist  upon  dis¬ 
cussing  Mr.  Ballinger  and  the  postal 
savings  banks,  and  the  rates  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  matter,  and  the  tariff, 
and  the  income-tax,  and  the  currency 
problem,  and  federal  incorporation, 
and  Mr.  Knox’s  policies,  and  all  those 
difficult  and  anxious  subjects,  and 
Congress  listens  so  much  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  anything  done.  A  thor¬ 
ough  change  of  topics  might  help  Mr. 
Taft  a  good  deal. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  he  sticks  to 
his  plans  of  being  a  contributing  editor 
of  the  Outlook,  will  find  it  hard  to 
stick  to  botany  and  birds.  He  will 
have  to  say  something  now  and  then 


and — well,  we  shall  see.  It  has  been 
reported  that  one  of  his  expressed 
purposes  is  to  write  the  history  of 
Texas.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  it  is  pretty  lively,  and  perhaps  that 
will  be  a  more  attractive  outlet  for  his 
energies  than  current  discourse. 


’’"THE  application  to  Congress  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  “  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  ”  is  explained  by 
authorized  persons  as  the  first  step  in 
the  construction  of  a  great  philan¬ 
thropic  machine  which  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  proposes  to  endow  very  largely 
to  the  end  that  mankind  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  accumulations  long  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  practicable  for 
himself  to  share  the  benefits  that  re¬ 
sult.  Precisely  what  kind  of  benefits 
the  new  foundation  is  designed  to  dis¬ 
pense  is  not  yet  disclosed,  but  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  propensity  has  been  to 
use  money  for  the  increase  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  betterment  of 
human  health,  and  the  new  enterprise 
is  intended  for  work  on  those  lines. 
Its  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  to 
incorporate  it,  is  “  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  and  advance  the  civilization  of 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  and  possessions,  and  of 
foreign  lands,  in  the  acquisition  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  in  the 
prevention  of  suffering,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  any  and  all  the  elements 
of  human  progress.”  This  indicates 
intentions  of  wider  scope  than  any  the 
venerable  money-maker  has  yet  in¬ 
dulged.  He  will  go  outside  of  his  own 
country,  following  in  that  the  broad 
and  generous  disposition  of  Baron 
Hirsch  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

These  are  very  interesting  inten¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  at  this 
stage  of  his  development,  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  man.  What  accumulated 
money  can  be  made  to  do  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  seems  likely 
to  be  pretty  well  tested  by  the  time 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  and  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  investments  have  been  at  work 
long  enough  for  their  capacity  for  use¬ 
fulness  to  be  tested. 
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More  Congratulations 


“  Twas  Ever  Thus” 

LO  !  I  have  waited  weeks  and  weeks 
For  Life's  “  Improper  Number,” 
Odd  dreams  of  beauties  and  of  freaks 
Intruding  on  my  slumber ; 

And  now  I  hold  it  in  my  hand, 

Paid  for  with  my  last  copper, 

In  vain  I  have  its  pages  scanned 
For  something  real  improper! 

What  was  it  that  I  look  for?  Well, 
What  was  it  you  expected  ? 

I  guess  we’d  neither  like  to  tell, 

And  those  things  were  rejected  ! 

The  Devil's  not,  it’s  proven  true, 

As  black  as  he  is  painted, 

And  disappointment  cometh  to 
Imagination  tainted  ! 

Henry  Waldorf  Francis. 

Milwaukee. 

Editor  of  Life  : 

Dear  Sir.— May  one  who  has  been  a 
fairly  constant  reader  of  Life  from  its 
beginning  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  “  Improper  Number  ”  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  24  has  exhausted  the  supply  of  the 
kind  of  material  with  which  you  have 
filled  its  pages,  but  which  has  been  far 
too  prevalent  in  recent  years.  V  ou  speak 
of  the  clamorous  eagerness  with  wnich 
your  readers  awaited  the  number.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  clientele  which 
Life  desires  to  propitiate  is  made  of 
prurient  youth  and  women  of  the  street? 
I  can  conceive  of  the  sort  of  circles  in 
which  the  “  Improper  Number  ”  has 
found  gleeful  welcome,  but  they  are 
hardly  the  circles  in  which  gentlemen 
are  at  home.  No  woman  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  would  permit  the  number  to  lie  on 
her  library  table,  with  the  disgusting 
cover-picture  to  catch  the  eye  of  any 
chance  visitor.  I  am  not  convinced  by 
your  editorial  that  old-fashioned  modesty 
is  out  of  date.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Life 
has  been  successful  in  its  attempt  to  be 
improper  without  being  vulgar.  Any 
member  of  Life’s  staff  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  one  of  the  pictures  in 
this  number,  or  relate  one  of  its  offensive 
stories  in  polite  society,  would  be 
branded  not  only  as  vulgar  but  as  a  cad 
and  a  bounder.  Self-respect,  and  that 
clean-mindedness  and  innate  courtesy 
which  show  themselves  in  a  reverence 
for  whatever  relates  to  womanhood,  are 
still,  in  circles  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  those  whom  I  know  and  whose 
opinion  I  honor  that  the  men  who  are 


responsible  for  Life  seem  to  have  yielded 
any  claim  to  the  title. 

There  was  a  time  when  Life  used  to 
profess  that  it  had  a  serious  mission,  and 
one  caught  shy  glimpses  now  and  then  of 
evidences  of  this  conviction.  Has  it  sur¬ 
rendered  every  serious  purpose  to  lend 
its  effort  to  purifying  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  town?  Some  of  us  who 
are  fighting  a  hard  battle  to  save  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  things  which 
tempt  them  to  impure  thoughts  and  un¬ 
chaste  imaginations  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  that  Life,  with  its  clever  and 
searching  humor,  might  be  counted  on  to 
help.  Must  we  hold  it,  instead,  a  ma¬ 
lignant  force  to  be  reckoned  with? 

Very  truly  yours,  Henry  E.  Cobb. 
West  End  Collegiate  Church, 

New  York,  February  28,  1910. 

Life  Publishing  Company, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : — It  gives  me  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  send  you  my  compliments, 
congratulations  and  felicitations  upon 
your  successful  achievement  in  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  your  “  Improper  Number.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  improper  only  as 
a  title  to  the  issue,  for  in  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  at  all  improper  in  the 
excellent  wit  and  artistic  design  of  the 
pictures  given  ;  surely  only  a  perverted 
ind  “  seeking-evil  ”  mind  could  find  any¬ 
thing  at  all  immoral  in  anything  you  have 
given. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  keep  up  to  the 
title  and  still  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
delicacy  and  refinement. 

With  renewed  congratulations,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  C.  Brown. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

February  25,  1910. 

Life, 

New  York. 

Sirs: — Shake,  please,  on  your  “Im¬ 
proper  Number.”  The  best  thing  in  it 
was  not  the  pictures,  but  the  editorial, 
which  ought  to  be  copied  by  every  church 
paper  in  the  United  States.  And,  say, 
Life,  won’t  you  please  cut  out  for  all  fu¬ 
ture  time  the  stale  joke  about  the 
preacher  being  cooked  by  cannibals? 
It’s  really  threadbare,  vacuous.  If  that 
“original  joke”  must  be  dragged  in  by 
the  ears  put  it  in  modern  setting;  let 
the  cannibal  greet  the  minister  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  exaggerated  habiliments  of 
upper  Fifth  Avenue  and  present  to  the 
parson  a  de  luxe  edition  of  Ibsen’s  plays 


or  Maeterlinck ;  a  forty  horsepower  auto 
in  the  background  would  add  realism  to 
the  setting. 

****** 

Truly  yours, 

Wm.  U.  Helffrich. 
Christ  Reformed  Church, 

Bath,  Pa.,  February  25,  1910. 

To  the  Editor  of  Life: 

.  Dear  Sir: — Will  you  please  define  the 
word  “improper.”  In  other  words,  “  I’m 
from  Missouri,”  even  if  I  do  live  in 
“  slow  old  Philly.”  Your  “  improper  ” 
number  was  surely  one  of  your  “jokes.” 
Try  again.  Do  not  linger  under  the  idea 
that  you  really  fulfilled  your  promise. 
All  of  us  were  truly  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed.  You  are  still  “it,”  and  it’s  up 
to  you  to  throw  down  a  “color  flush.” 
Do  your  duty. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

“  Disappointed.” 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1910. 

Oh,  Life!  Aren’t  .you  ashamed?  I’m 
glad  my  subscription  expired  with  that 
“Improper  Number.” 

I’ve  just  sent  you  money  for  renewal 
for  a  year.  Don’t  tell  my  wife. 


Germantown,  Pa. 

Life  : 

Dear  Sirs: — Of  all  your  so-called  spe¬ 
cial  numbers  the  last  one  is  the  limit,  and 
I  am  not  a  prude  either.  Your  feeble 
excuses  for  publishing  the  number  are 
amusing.  Why  not  cut  out  these  so- 
called  special  numbers  and  give  us  Life? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  J.  Shepard. 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  25,  1910. 


Miss  Mouse:  don’t  you  just  adore 
the  “  boston  ”  ? 

“  YES,  BUT  I  FIND  IT  VERY  DIFFICULT 
NOT  TO  HOP.” 
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“  IT'S  AN  ILL  WIND  THAT - 

HOW  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  BEGAN 


DID  YEZ  KNOW  THOT  CASEY  TUK  OUT  A  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
LOIFE  INSURANCE  ONLY  THE  DA-AY  BEFORE  HE  WUZ  KILT?  ” 

“  SHURE  !  CASEY  WUZ  ALWA-AYS  LUCKY." 


The  Ten  Commandments  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 

HOU  shalt  do  no  business  with 
any  other  Exchange  but  me. 

II.  Thou  shalt  bow  down  and 
worship  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  its  officers,  its  commit¬ 
tees,  its  rules,  its  commissions 
and  everything  that  is  Its,  for  I  am  a 
jealous  Stock  Exchange  and  visit  the 
sins  of  my  members  against  me  upon  them 
and  their  clerks,  and  their  customers 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
thereof. 


III.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  vain,  but  shalt  always  speak 
of  it  as  a  high -principled  body  and  made  up 
of  perfectly  honest  gentlemen. 

IV.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all 
those  that  thou  canst  do,  but  the  seventh 
day  thou  shalt  put  on  thy  silk  hat  and  go  to 
church. 


V.  Honour  thy  fatherly  and  motherly  older 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  wax  fat 
on  the  two -dollar  commissions  they  may  give 
thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  business  by  telling 
the  truth  about  the  interest  charged  your 
customers. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteration, 
nor  deal  in  watered  stocks  except  those  listed 
on  the  Exchange. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  other 
members  of  the  Exchange. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  un¬ 
less  a  customer  is  suing  some  member  of  the 
Exchange. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  another  member’s 

house,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  his  other 
stocks.  Outside  of  the  Exchange  go  as  far  as 
thou  likest.  J.  S.  M. 
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MY  LADY’S  HAND 

YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 


Seeking  for  a  Light — In  Havana 

THE  present  writer  recently  visited 
Havana.  He  neglected  to  take  with 
him  a  box  of  matches. 

Havana  is  a  place  where  they  make 
cigars  and  postal  cards.  There  are  four 
papers  published  in  Havana.  During  my 
visit  there  three  of  the  editors  were  in 
jail.  The  other  one  was  confined  to  his 
room  owing  to  an  attack  made  upon  him 
by  a  friend  with  a  revolver.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  be  well  enough  to 
go  to  jail  in  a  few  days. 

Havana  supplies  cigars  to  -(he  world, 
but  not  matches.  There  is  no  place  to 
get  a  light  in  Havana.  If  you  ask  a 


Cuban  for  a  light,  he  will  refer  you  to 
the  police.  Matches  are  sold  in  Havana 
at  three  cents  a  box  and  a  tax  of 
over  thirty  per  cent,  is  collected  on  each 
box.  This  revenue  goes  to  supply  the 
government  with  funds  to  keep  up  a  de¬ 
fense  against  strangers  seeking  for  a 
light. 

If  you  wish  to  swear  off  smoking  go  to 
Havana  without  matches.  If  you  are 
fond  of  exercise  and  excitement  try  to 
get  a  light  there. 

Havana  has  fine  music,  wonderful  ma¬ 
hogany  doors,  artistic  grilles,  delicious 
tropical  fruit,  and  cigars  made  while  you 
wait.  You  can  be  robbed  there  more 
courteously  than  anywhere  else. 


When  the  world  was  made  it  was  said : 
“  Let  there  be  light — except  in  Havana, 
to  any  one  with  a  cigar.” 

They  are  just  forming  a  new  club  in 
Havana.  It  is  composed  of  Americans 
who  have  been  stranded  there  without 
matches.  T.  L.  M. 

Menacing  Earnestness 

A  CATHOLIC  clergyman,  in  attack¬ 
ing  Socialism  the  other  day,  said 
it  was  a  menace  “  because  its  representa¬ 
tives  believe  strongly  in  everything  they 
say  and  appeal.” 

Can  it  indeed  be  that  Socialists  have 
become  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as 
to  menace  us  with  their  sincerity? 
Heretofore  we  have  looked  upon  Social¬ 
ists  with  a  sort  of  quiescent  neutrality, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  be  honest  and 
thus  fly  in  the  face  of  all  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  done  for  us  we  shall  have  to 
change  our  attitude. 

The  thanks  of  all  of  us  are  due  the 
good  brother  for  making  the  discovery. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


I7TH  OF  MARCH  HARES 


BOSTON  MOTHER:  Gladys,  you 
ought  to  play  with  your  little 
cousin  Waldo  and  be  more  courteous  to 
him. 

Boston  Little  Girl:  No,  I  will 
not,  mother.  He  admits  that  he  does  not 
consider  suffrage  essential  to  woman’s 
highest  development. 
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Suffragette  Leader:  mr.  editor,  i  want  to  get  a  statement  of  your 

UNBIASED  OPINION  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


Pat’s  Pathetic  Passing 

OLICEMAN  PAT  peruses  picture 
puzzle  prize  proffer.  Premium 
promised  person  purchasing,  placing 
painted  pieces,  producing  perfect  pic¬ 
tures. 

Pat  ponders,  purchases — paying  pro¬ 
digious  price — prepares  place,  puts  pieces 
promiscuously,  pursues  particular  plan, 
pompously  prophesies  prompt  perform¬ 
ance. 

Pieces  proceed  perversely.  Pat  pauses 
perturbed.  Problem  perplexes.  Pro¬ 
longed  perplexity  produces  panic.  Plen¬ 


tiful  poteen  potations  prove  pernicious 

Protracted  puzzling  produces  profuse 
perspiration,  panting,  pain,  pallor,  palpi¬ 
tation.  Pills  procure  partial  palliation. 

Pat  persists,  perseveres,  protests  per¬ 
fection  possible. 

Punishment  pursues  pertinacious  po 
liceman.  Poor  Pat  pays  penalty,  per¬ 
ishes  pitifully,  prone,  prostrate. 

Parents  provide  proper  pall. 

Priest  publicly  pronounces  panegyric. 

Paper  prints  pertinent  paragraphs 
praising  popular  prominent  policeman. 

Pat  planted  permanently. 

Camilla ■  7.  Knight. 


IN  HIGH  SPIRITS 


Using  Influence 


“I _ T  E  seems  to  be  an  up-to-date  poli- 

i  1  tician.” 

“  I  should  say  so.  Before  proposing 
to  Miss  Specie  he  got  up  a  petition  with 
two  thousand  signatures  urging  her  to 
accept  him.” 


FIRST  SUFFRAGETTE:  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  militant  methods  the  best  way 
to  call  attention  to  our  cause? 

Second  Suffragette:  Why  not?  A 
brick  might  possibly  catch  the  eye. 


“  how  do  you  know  it’s  going  to  be  a 

GIRL  CHICK?  ” 

“  I  HEARD  A  SMALL  VOICE  WITHIN  S.'.Y, 
'  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN.'  " 
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SONG  OF  THE  ADVANCED  MAIDENS 

Onward  !  still  onward  !  to  regions  above, 
Where  dominant  mind  is  supreme. 

Who  cares  now  for  men  or  for  obsolete  love? 
To  rule  and  to  vote  is  our  dream. 


Magazine  Predictions  for  March 

A  HEAVY  muck-raking  storm  will  form  on  the  first  page 
and  sweep  over  the  entire  eastern  and  northeastern 
part  of  the  magazine,  followed  by  light  editorial  flurries. 
After  the  first  few  pages  there  will  follow  a  spell  of  mild  fiction, 
with  varying  illustrations.  Close  on' this  will  be  an  unsettled 
condition  of  protest  articles  during  several  consecutive  pages, 
followed  by  a  rain  of  criticism,  with  flashes  of  indignation 
and  editorial  thunder.  After  this  there  will  be  a  poetical  lull, 
with  much  mention  of  green  buds,  twittering  birds  and  nod¬ 
ding  crocuses.  Following  this  there  will  be  a  sudden  Public 
Problem  squall,  which  will  give  way  after  four  or  five  pages 
to  a  Human  Interest  calm.  Then  expect  a  mild  woman’s 
story  with  bits  of  sunshine.  About  the  middle  look  out  for 
a  raging  Cost  of  Living  storm,  which  will  gather  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  United  States, 
with  greatest  severity  in  and  around  New  York.  During  the 
spring  equinox  sudden  changes  will  mark  the  pages,  varying 
from  southern  breezes  of  household  humor  to  fierce  north¬ 
western  gales  on  the  Trust  Problem.  Following  this  a  few 
pages  of  a  balmy  suffragette  article.  Then  a  short  cold  snap 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Working  Man.  This  will  give  way  to  a 
low  barometer  of  stage  comment  followed  by  a  few  sultry 


pages  on  the  Senate  or  the  tariff.  The  last  few  pages  will 
be  blustry  with  personal  talks  by  the  editor  and  strong  winds 
of  self-praise.  Homer  Croy. 


“  HELLO,  what’s  THAT?  ” 

“the  lady-bug  suffragettes  are  parading  to-day." 
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GENTLEMEN,  I  take  the  liberty  to-  — into  their  children.  That  is  one  reason 

day  of  giving  you  a  bit  of  advice.  why  so  much  less  money  just  now  is 


“  Life’s”  Telegram  Contest 

This  is  the  second  installment  gleaned 
from  anszvers  received : 

“  Sister  under  arrest  here  inciting  mob 
at  Suffragist  Meeting.” 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Simpson, 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Dr.  Kinde  Mother  Made, 

23  1012th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Grandma’s  plum  pudding  received. 
Fido  dead.  Arrested.  Cruelty  charge. 
C.  Q.  D.  Jack. 


Good!  Go  ahead. 

You  may  have  observed  that  when 
people  are  sick  they  like  to  get  well. 
True  enough! 

Also,  that  they  are  easier  in  their 
minds  if  they  have  confidence  in  Doctor. 
Right  again. 

And,  naturally,  they  are  less  happy  if 
their  physician  is  a  crank  on  serums  and 
so  fond  of  experiments  that  he  pumps 
other  fellows’  diseases — 

Rubbish ! 

—into  his  patients.  The  public  is  silly, 
of  course,  but  it  does  shy  at  serums. 
More  fools  they! 

The  medical  profession  as  a  whole 
does  not  accept  xour  results.  It  con¬ 
siders  some  of  your  serums  dangerous. 
And  parents,  as  you  know,  are — 

Oh.  go  home! 

— getting  so  cranky  they  shudder  at  vac¬ 
cination.  They  don’t  care  to  pay  money 
for  having  doses  of  scrofula  and  tuber¬ 
culosis  squirted — 

Shut  up,  you  fool! 


PROGRESS  consists  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  how  ignorant  we  are. 

Brain  Currency 

WHILE  we  are  doing  the  white  thing 
by  the  bankers  in  enabling  them 
at  a  moment’s  notice  to  issue  currency 
based  upon  their  assets,  why  not  extend 
the  principle  to  those  of  us  who  have 
brains,  but  who,  at  certain  crises,  such 
as  the  shutting-down  of  factories  or  the 
closing-up  of  our  favorite  savings  bank, 
are  unable  to  realize  on  either  the  failure 
or  the  past  products  of  those  brains? 

To  some  people  this  may  appear  too 
revolutionary,  but  surely  brains  are  still 
worth  a  little  something,  and,  if  so,  the 
Government  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  us 
hock  them  when  occasion  requires. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


SELF-PERPETUATION  is  the  first 
law  of  the  legislature. 


passing  into  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
presence  of  a  vivisector  at  the  bedside 
is  a  heap  sight  more  startling  than  sooth¬ 
ing. 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  1,  1910. 
Waite  A.  Whil, 

23  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Aunt  Moneybag's  appendix  removed 
to-day.  Operation  a  failure.  Will  re¬ 
cover.  Brother  Bill. 


Rot!  You  don’t  know  what  you  arc 
talking  -bout! 

People  are  afraid  of  you.  They  know 
that  you  are  drunk  with  experiments, 
that  you  cannot  resist  them.  That  after 
animals - 

Idiot!  Lying  ignoramus! 

— you  need  humans — and  you  take  them 
where  you  find  them.  And  my  advice, 
gentlemen,  is  this:  That  if  you  honestly 
desire  to  restore  a  noble  profession  to  its 
former  estate - 

Ass!  Fool! 

— you  must  quit  this  torturing  of  ani- 


U.  R.  Madd, 

2927  New  York. 

Have  Mother  return  at  once.  Dad 
skipped  with  affinity.  Dick. 

Mr.  John  Doe, 

Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  City. 

Locked  up  in  Metropolitan  Tower  with 
Anna  Held.  Send  help.  Father. 


Rev.  George  Pointdexter, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Will  meet  you  at  French  Ball  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  Pink  domino.  Dolly. 


mals  and  come  down  to  business. 

Oh,  go  to  the  devil! 

Give  the  animals  a  rest.  Try  and  cure 
the  sick. 

You  are  a  brainless  liar! 


Amos  Closefist,  Sr., 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Have  pledged  you  donation  thousand 
dollars  Chorus  Girls’  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion.  A.  Closefit,  'Jr. 


Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


New  York,  Feb.  28. 
William  Higgins, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Grandma  invited  beefsteak  dinner. 
Left  teeth  on  washstand.  Express  them. 

-  Will. 

Modesty  suggests  gauze  adornment 
while  exercising  mornings  by  your  win- 
A.  Passer  By. 


dow. 


'W 


Bride:  quick,  john!  there’s  another  grain! 
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PETTICOATS - AS  ADVERTISED 


A  Case  of  Very  Conscious  Cerebration 


ORDINARY  burglars  are  sent  to 
State’s  pris  o  n — sometimes. 
Often  there  are  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  histories  of  this  gen¬ 
try.  Heredity  and  early  environ¬ 
ment  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
extenuate  their  later  careers,  and  as 
a  rule  their  trade  of  burgling  is  their 
sole  means  of  livelihood.  But  what 
excuse  is  there  for  a  person  who, 
not  from  necessity  but  to  gratify 
his  vanity  and  to  secure  to  himself 
an  unmerited  reputation  for  clever¬ 
ness,  deliberately  burgles  the  ideas 
of  others?  To  any  one  possessing 
even  average  modesty  the  mere  discov¬ 
ery  of  such  an  offense  would  bring  with 
it  shame  and  a  fear  of  ostracism  from 
the  society  of  honest  persons. 

To  almost  every  one  discovery  itself  would  be  severe  pun¬ 
ishment.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Preston  Gibson,  who  claims  the 
authorship  of  “The  Turning  Point,”  lately  produced  at  the 
Hackett  Theatre.  Judging  by  the  curtain  speech  he  made  at 
the  first  performance,  he  evidently  thinks  he  has  done  some¬ 
thing  smart  or  clever.  He  even  had  the  hardihood  to  accuse 
Shakespeare  and  Rostand  of  similar  offenses  and  class  him¬ 
self  with  them.  Before  this,  puny  plagiarists  have  justified 
their  larcenies  by  the  claim  that  not  everything  in  Shakespeare 
originated  in  the  brain  of  that  giant,  suppressing  the  fact  that 
he  never  took  any  but  raw  material,  which  he  worked  into 
greatness  in  the  crucible  of  his  own  genius. 


1-4  «  I  -jy  4  I  I  i  t 


^  AKE  from  “The  Turning  Point”  the  pas¬ 
sages  lifted  almost  verbatim  from  the  plays  of 
the  late  Oscar  Wilde  and  very  little  remains. 
And  the  pilfering  was  not  skilfully  done.  In 
the  Wilde  plays  his  epigrams  are  introduced  in 
a  natural  way  in  conversation  between  people 
who  have  shown  the  possibility  of  having  the 
wit  to  conceive  them.  In  Mr.  Gibson’s  play 
they  are  catapulted  at  the  audience  without  warning  or  con¬ 
nection  and  by  characlers  drawn  from  no  imaginable  circle  of 
real  society.  Neither  in  its  construction,  in  its  situations,  in 
its  depiction  of  humanity  nor  in  its  lines — except  those  by 
Oscar  Wilde — was  “The  Turning  Point”  in  any  way  notable. 

The  acting  was  better  than  might  have  been  expected 
with  the  material  allotted  to  the  company.  Mr.  Charles  Gott¬ 
hold  brought  an  engaging  personality  and  manly  method  to 
the  impersonation  of  the  hero  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
choused  out  of  his  Virginia  heritage  by  an  old-fashioned 
villain  played  with  old-fashioned  heaviness  by  Mr.  Cuyler 
Hastings.  Mr.  James  Kirkwood  really  managed  to  put  some 
passion  into  another  more  uncouth  young  Virginian  who  has 
been  robbed  of  his  sweetheart  by  the  same  villain.  The  sweet¬ 
heart  was  made  both  pretty  and  pathetic  by  an  ingenue  named 
Charlotte  Ives.  To  Grace  Filkins  was  intrusted  the  Wilde 
epigrams,  or  most  of  them,  and  she  delivered  them  with  punc¬ 
tuality  and  precision.  This  artist  has  decided  personal  charm, 
but  for  some  unknown  reason — perhaps  because  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  impossibility  of  the  role — she  played  this  remarkable 
society  widow  as  though  she  were  a  “  tough  girl.” 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Preston  Gibson,  if  he  were  another  person, 
would  probably  regret  having  put  his  name  to  “  The  Turning 
Point.” 


OMEN  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  are  organizing 
a  movement  which  bids  fair  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  theatre  and  the 
drama  in  America.  The  Drama  Club  of 
that  city  has  called  upon  all  the  women’s  clubs 
in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity  to  send  delegates  to 
form  what  is  to  be  called  “  The  Drama  League.” 
Those  promoting  the  new  movement  have  al¬ 
ready  received  endorsements  which  insure  strong  support. 
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The  affirmative  object  of  the  new  movement  is  to  band 
women  together  in  an  organization,  local  at  first  but  which  is 
likely  to  sweep  over  the  country,  that  will  prove  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  manager  that  serious  dramas  reflecting  life,  and  also 
comedy  and  farce  that  are  clean  and  sparkling,  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  members,  and  therefore  it  will  be  to  his  profit 
to  produce  such  plays.  The  prospectus  is  emphatic  in  stating 
that  the  object  is  not  destructive  but  constructive,  and  has  no 
intention  of  boycotting  this  playhouse  or  that  production.  The 
hope  is  to  create  a  public  which  will  stand  by  the  theatrical 
managers  in  every  worthy  effort. 

Despite  this  claim,  the  power  of  the  organization  will  come 
through  its  negative  force.  The  refusal  to  recommend  will 
act  virtually  as  a  condemnation,  and  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so  if  the  power  is  used  with  knowledge  and  a  broad 
instead  of  a  narrow  view  of  the  drama.  The  moderation  of 
the  prospectus  is  encouraging  and  the  movement  will  be 
watched  with  interest  in  its  efforts,  its  methods  and  its  re¬ 
sults.  Wrongly  advised,  such  an  organization  might  work 
considerable  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  it  to  become  a  strong  and  wholesome  influence. 

$  a  &  s»  j] 

POLOGIES  are  due  to  our  American 
readers  that  Life  has  not  sooner  taken 
cognizance  of  the  matter  referred  to  in 
the  letter  below.  The  theatrical  season 
has  been  so  crowded  and  having  reserved 
this  matter  for  later  comment,  separate 
from  the  review  of  the  performance  and 
therefore  more  pointed,  it  escaped  recol¬ 
lection  until  memory  was  jogged  by  our 
patriotic  correspondent. 

452  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York,  March  1. 

The  Editor  of  Life. 

My  dear  Sir: — Your  dramatic  department  has  so  often 
given  notices  to  what  might  be  termed  degradations  of  the 
stage  that  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  before  this  mentioned 
the  insult  to  the  country  that  is  being  given  every  night  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre. 

Miss  Nora  Bayes,  a  very  capable  and  attractive  actress, 
sings  in  the  last  act  a  burlesque  on  “  The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,”  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  anthem,  is  regarded 
as  such  by  both  our  army  and  navy.  This  burlesque,  sup¬ 
posedly  sung  by  a  young  Jew  at  school,  is  so  disgusting  and 
in  such  bad  taste  that  one  night  a  few  weeks  ago  two  West 
Point  cadets,  who  stood  when  they  heard  the  familiar  strain, 
not  only  hissed  the  song  but  openly  left  the  theatre  at  its 
close. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  an  otherwise  interesting  musical 
comedy  should  be  marred  by,  such  an  incident,  which  in  any 
other  country  would  not  be  tolerated.  Sincerely, 

M.  T.  W. 

Without  great  respect  for  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
as  a  literary  or  musical  .composition.  Life  entirely  agrees 
with  Mr.  M.  T.  W.  in  his  objection  to  the  way  it  is  used  in 
“The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  So  long  as  it  stands  for  a  national 
anthem  its  misuse  in  theatres,  music  halls  and  in  restaurant 
medleys  should  be  greeted  by  hissing  on  the  part  of  every 
American  hearer.  To  see  a  few  well-meaning  persons  shame¬ 
facedly  arise  to  their  feet  out  of  respect  to  the  air  played 
in  these  circumstances  inspires  not  half  so  much  admiration 
of  their  patriotism  as  would  the  sound  of  a  strong  rebuke 
coming  from  their  teeth.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that 
hissing  in  these  circumstances  might  itself  be  construed 
into  an  insult  to  the  patriotic  tune.  Not  at  all.  There  would 
be  no  question  about  the  motive  of  those  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  Americanism  to  administer  the  rebuke.  It  would  not 
need  many  repetitions  to  teach  managers,  orchestra  leaders 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PETTICOAT  MAN 

Suffragette :  well,  what  are  you  grinning  at? 

The  Husbandette :  great!  the  boys  can't  say  now  that 
i'm  ruled  by  a  petticoat. 


and  caterers  that  this  national  property,  even  such  as  it  is, 
must  not  be  used  for  catchpenny  purposes.  Metcalfe. 


^NFIDENTJA® 

PBBE 


Academy  of  Music — “  The  Merry  Widow.”  Waltz  opera  at  pop¬ 
ular  prices. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Three  acts  of  farcical  fun. 

Belasco — “Just  a  Wife.”  Well  acted  contemporary  drama. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Clever  farce  full  of  laughter. 

Daly’s — Maxine  Elliott  in  “  The  Inferior  Sex.”  Pleasant  little 
comedy. 

Empire — “  Mid-Channel.”  Play  by  Pinero  with  Ethel  Barrymore 
as  the  star.  Not  creditable  to  either. 

Garrick — Hattie  Williams  in  “  The  Girl  He  Couldn’t  Leave  Be¬ 
hind  Him.”  Notice  later. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce  of  the  conventional 
kind  with  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Stone  as  the  comedians. 

Hackett — The  Turning  Point.  See  above. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  The  last  play  of  the  late  Clyde  Fitch. 
Strong  drama. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back.”  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  ard  excellent  company  in  interesting  mystical  play 
by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Elaborate  musical'  farce 
with  Nora  Bayes. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Shaw’s  “  Arms  and  the 
Man  ”  as  basis  for  tuneful  comic  opera. 

Comedy — Miss  Rachel  Crothers’s  problem  drama  well  acted  by 
Miss  Mary  Mannering  and  good  company. 

Criterion — Mr.  Francis  Wilson  as  the  hero  of  his  own  amusing 
comedy,  “  The  Bachelor’s  Baby.” 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl.”  Miss  Blanche  Ring  as  the 
principal  attraction  in  elaborately  staged  musical  farce. 

Hippodrome — Circus,  ballet  and  spectacle  all  brilliant  and 
megatherian. 

Hudson — “  A  Lucky  Star.”  Comedy  with  Mr.  William  Collier’s 
fun-making  as  the  basis. 

Lyceum — Miss  Billie  Burke  in  “  Mrs.  Dot.”  Well  acted  and 
polite  comedy  by  Maugham. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and  minor  opera. 

Plaza — V  audeville. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  Interesting  French  drama  dealing  with 
the  woes  of  the  spinster. 

Wallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Melodrama  with  reformed 
criminals  as  the  trouble-makers. 


-  L  II 


’Twas  Whispered  in  Heavtf 
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ALL  WILL 
BE  WELL 


•  L  I  F  E  • 

The  Crisis  Past 

The  Country  Very  Quiet  Under  the  Startling  News  of  Our  Change  of  Government 

Events  Are  Now  Moving  Rapidly 

AS  exclusively  announced  in  last  week’s  Life,  the 
news  that  we  have  silently  changed  our  form  of 
government  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy  was  at  first 
greeted  with  incredulity  and  then  with  growing  alarm  in 
some  circles. 

Fortunately  the  name  and  standing  of  the  new  king 
are  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  immediate  fear. 

Emma  Goldman,  the  socialist,  was  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  criticise,  but  when  she  heard  who  the  new 
king  was  she  smiled  and  said  that  things  looked 
better  than  they  had  for  years. 

W.  J.  Bryan  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied. 

“I  rather  wanted  the  honor  myself,”  he  said,  “and  in 


case  anything  happens  and  the  succession  should  be  disputed 
I  may  get  it  yet,  but  certainly  I  have  no  complaint  to  make.” 
Theodore  Roosevelt  cabled  : 

“  Great  news !  This  is  what  I  was  working  for.  The 
dream  of  my  life  is  accomplished.” 

Of  course  only  toward  one  man  could  this  diversity  of 
sentiment  be  felt. 

King-Elect  Morgan  has  received 
his  honors  modestly.  It  is  not 
known  just  when  he  will  be  crowned, 
but  probably  in  a  few  days.  Wall 
Street  wants  to  get  it  over 
as  soon  as  possible  and  re¬ 
sume  business  on  the  new 
basis. 

When  seen  the  King- 
Elect  said  : 

“  I  have  fought  against 
this  all  along.  I  am  a 
man  of  very  few  words,  as 
every  one  knows,  and  the 
honor  had  to  be  thrice 
thrust  upon  me  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury  before  I  would 
accept  it,  but  I  saw  at  last 
that  it  was  inevitable.” 

“  But,  your  Majesty - ” 

“  Not  yet.  Wait  until  I  am  formally  crowned  be¬ 
fore  you  say  that.” 

“  Well,  then,  Mr.  Morgan,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  quietness  with  which  the  news  is  being 
received  ?  ” 

The  King-Elect  smiled. 

“  You  must  remember,”  he  said  gently, 

“  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
kept  in  subjection  a  long  time  now.  They 
would  hardly  dare  rise  over  a  change  so 
slight.” 

“  Have  you  appointed  a  successor?  ” 

“  Not  yet.  I  am  wavering  between  Mrs. 

Hetty  Green  and  Mrs.  Belmont.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  newspaper — -in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  headquar¬ 
ters — has  published  any  news  bearing  on  the 
event,  a  subdued  air  of  excitement  can  be  felt 


GREAT  NEWS 


everywhere.  So  many  questions  have  to  be 


I  HAVE  FOUGHT  AGAINST  THIS  ALL  ALONG 

settled  under  the  new  regime  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  those 
who  are  in  the  secret  to  be  very  curious. 

The  title  of  the  new  King  has,  however,  been  definitely 
settled.  It  will  be  Pierpont  the 
First.  The  royal  monogram,  a  P.M. 
in  azure  on  a  background  of  ala¬ 
baster  (signifying  purity),  is  being 
emblazoned  on  all  official  buildings, 
including  the  Standard  Oil,  the 
Equitable  and  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  were  dis¬ 
banded  yesterday  and  the  members 
given  free  transportation  to  their 
homes. 

A  House  of  Lords  is  being  rapidly 
formed.  There  will  be  no  Commons 
as  yet,  it  being  felt  that  there  is  no 
need  for  one. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Duke  of  Pittsburg.  He  will  receive  his 
insignia  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 

Ex-President  Taft  will  be  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Custom  House. 

Plans  for  a  new  palace,  of  fitting  proportions, 
were  submitted  to  the  King-Elect  yesterday  and 
approved  by  Earl  Murphy,  formerly  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall. 

The  palace  will  take  up  the  entire  lower  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  all 
the  buildings  there  to  be 
torn  down.  The  Stock 
Exchange  will  be  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  palace, 
in  new  quarters,  as  the 
King-Elect  wants  it  right 
under  his  eye,  this  being 
one  of  the  most  important 


FIRST  LORD  OF  THE 
CUSTOM  HOUSE 


NEW  DUKE  OF  PITTSBURG 


NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
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LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  TEMPERATURES 

the  proper  thing  to  say,  or  how 
shall  one  act  toward  a  woman  one 
meets  for  the  first  time,  but  who 
one  suspects  belongeth  to  the  new 
order?  Must  one  combat  her,  or 
inust  one  defer  to  her  superior 
wisdom?  These  are  monumental 
questions. 

Only  our  illusions  are  imporant. 
That  is  why  women  must  always 
be  supreme.  Fundamentally  she 
is  structurally  uniform  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes.  Her  hair  may 
vary  in  color;  so  may  her  eyes, 
and  her  height  may  change  slightly 
with  each  subject.  She  may  be 

_  fat  or  thin  ;  she  may  be  selfish  or 

unselfish,  but  at  bottom  Woman  is 
Woman.  What  one  woman  is  all  women 
are.  It  is  her  business  of  course  to  de¬ 
ceive  us  in  this  respect.  She  does  it 
mentally,  and  more  so  physically.  If  we 
saw  women  in  the  same  style  of  clothes 
for  more  than  a  month  or  so  we  would 
soon  grow  tired  of  looking  at  them ; 
therefore  they  seek  constantly  to  create 
new  effects  in  order  to  keep  up.  the  il¬ 
lusion.  Woman  is  a  will-o’-the-wisp. 

What  our  friend  is  pleased  to  term 
the  new  order  of  woman  is  therefore 
but  another  form  of  illusion.  She  has 
created  for  our  wonder  and  our  amuse¬ 
ment  and  our  curiosity  a  new  set  of 
symbols,  by  which  she  is  now  express¬ 
ing  herself.  She  is  thus  giving  a  new 
charm  to  politics  (if  it  can  be  said  that 
politics  ever  had  a  charm)  and  to  stump 
speaking.  The  glorious  feminine  crea¬ 
ture  who  once  rocked  the  baby  to  sleep, 
who  warmed  papa’s  slippers  and  set 


functions  of  the  Government.  The 
Czar  has  just  cabled  : 

“  This  gives  me  new  courage.  All  will 
yet  be  well,  brother.” 

Full  particulars  of  coronation  next 
week. 


The  New  Order  of  Woman 

WE  have  been  asked  by  a  friend  what 
attitude  we  preserve  toward  the 
women  of  to-day,  and  we  approach  the 
subject  with  a  proper  humility,  but  with 
that  legitimate  assurance  that  comes 
from  reflection  and  experience. 

What  our  friend  means  is  that  the  old 
way  of  approaching  a  woman  seems  now 
to  be  impossible.  Women  have  advanced 
ideas  ;  they  assert  themselves  more  ;  they 
insist  upon  being  treated  like  men.  Is  it 
possible,  says  our  friend,  to  love  a  woman 
with  advanced  ideas?  How  should  one 
make  love  to  such  a  creature?  What  is 
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them  by  the  fire,  who  posed  for  her 
daguerreotype  with  sweetly  parted  hair 
and  folded  hands  is  still  the  same  win¬ 
ning  personality  expressing  itself  in  a 
newer  and  what  seems  a  more  intel¬ 
lectual  guise.  T.  L.  M. 

Music 

GOOD  wine  needs  no  bush.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  superfluous  to  commend  the 
Flonzaley  Quartette  for  the  concerts 
they  have  given  this  winter  at  Mendels¬ 
sohn  Hall.  The  playing  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  of  so  high  an  order  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  it  without  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “gush.” 

This  month  sees  the  last  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  symphony  concerts;  also  the  last  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
has  given  vast  pleasure  to  exacting  audi¬ 
ences.  Soon  nothing  will  remain  but 
the  tinkle  of  the  musical  comedies  which 
mark  the  return  of  the  silly  season. 

Why  is  it  that  when  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  folk  crowd  the  concerts  of 
the  Bostonians,  Mr.  Damrosch’s  .  Bee¬ 
thoven  cycles — really  good  music — have 
never  succeeded  in  summer?  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried  of  roof  gardens 
with  the  combination  of  beer  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Wagner.  Is  it  from  soften¬ 
ing  of  our  musical  brain  in  the  hot 
months  ? 


Spring:  i  think  it  time  you  were 

MOVING,  OLD  MAN  ;  YOU’VE  LINGERED 
HERE  TOO  LONG  ALREADY. 
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The  Latest  Books 


N  order  to  bring  a  familiar  catalogue  of  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  thoroughly  up  to  date  I  would  like  to  add  one 
more  item  to  the  original  list :  “  The  way  of  an  eagle 
in  the  air;  the  way  of  a  serpent  on  a  rock;  the  way  of 
a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  the  way  of  a  man  with 
a  maid  ;  and  the  way  of  a  clerk  in  a  book  store.”  Some 
three  months  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
loaned  to  me  a  book  from  the  reading  of  which  I  derived  a 
keener  and  more  concentrated  aesthetic  enjoyment,  intellectual 
stimulus  and  (to  use  a  much  abused  and  somewhat  indefinite 
term)  spiritual  enlargement  than  any  book  of  any  kind  has 
brought  me  in  many  years.  It  was  called  The  New  Word; 
it  was  written  by  one  Allen  Upward  ;  it  bore  the  imprint  of  a 
London  publishing  house  and  the  date  of  1908.  Having  read 
it,  I  desired  to  own  it ;  and  having  set  out  to  purchase  it  I  was 
unable  to  find  it.  Finally  I  succeeded  in  unearthing  (undust¬ 
ing  would  be  literally  accurate)  three  copies  of  the  work  and  I 
proceeded  to  reread  it  myself  and  then  to  doublecheck  my  own 
judgment  by  the  approved  scientific  method  of  inoculating 
others  with  the  virus  of  my  enthusiasm  and  seeing  if  this  ren¬ 
dered  them  immune  to  the  contagion  of  the  book  itself.  Then, 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  experiments,  I  tried  to  induce 
some  book  dealer  to  lay  in  a  supply  against  a  possible  future 
demand  in  order  that  I  might  bring  the  book  to  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  Life  without  inviting  them  to  a  Barmicide 
feast.  Perhaps,  some  day,  I  may  publish  the  story  of  my  ad¬ 
ventures.  One  man  actually  took  sufficient  interest  in  the 
matter  to  say  that  he  had  had  several  recent  calls  for  the 
book  and  to  recommend  Robert  Hichens’  Bella  Donna  to  me 
as  a  substitute.  Another,  who  evidently  had  a  drop  of  gam¬ 
bling  blood  in  his  veins,  suggested  that  he  might,  after  the 
holidays,  import  half  a  dozen  copies.  Eventually,  however, 
through  the  active  interest  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott  and  others,  an 
authorized  American  edition  of  The  New  Word  (Mitchell 
Kennerley,  $1.50)  was  arranged  for  and  is  now  on  the  market. 

N  this  book  a  man  who  in  the  broader  sense  of  both 
words  is  at  once  a  scientist  and  a  seer  has  undertaken 
an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  faith,  a  review  of  the  jurisdiction  of  ma¬ 
terialism  and  the  credentials  of  the  idealists,  that  has 
worked  out  into  what  he  himself  has  admirably  de¬ 
fined  as  a  “circumnavigation  of  hope.”  Mr. 
Upward’s  equipment  as  a  navigator  of  these 
reef-strewn  and  mirage-haunted  seas  is  un¬ 
equaled  in  our  day.  A  man  of  scientific 
training  and  legal  aptitude,  a  philologist  of 
amazing  insight,  a  debater  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  men,  a 
broad  culture  and  a  trenchant  mind,  no  English  writer  of  the 
post-Darwinian  period  has  approached  him  in  the  gift  of  put¬ 
ting  into  living  folk-speech  the  tangled  technicalities  of  the 
schoolmen ;  no  controversial  critic  has  had  at  his  command 
so  vitriolic  a  wit  and  used  it  so  magnanimously  ;  no  ruthless 
iconoclast  of  intellectual  idols  has  shown  himself  so  conserva¬ 
tive  and  yet  so  able  an  architect  of  intellectual  optimism. 
Mr.  Upward’s  inquiry  is  couched  in  the  modest  form  of  an 


open  letter  addressed  to  the  Swedish  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Stockholm.  It  is  developed  as  an 
interpretation  of  a  cryptic  phrase  in  the 
will  of  Alfred  Noble,  “  a  work  of  an  idealist 
tendency.”  Its  professed  object  is  to  “forge 
upon  the  anvil  of  sense  a  definition  of  hope 
that  will  ring  true  in  the  ear  of  the  mate¬ 
rialist  as  well  as  of  the  idealist.”  And  its 
prosecution  is  Socratic  in  its  argumentative 
shrewdness,  its  unity  of  purpose,  its  unswerv¬ 
ing  directness  and  its  triumphant  simplicity.  The  work  would 
be  sufficiently  remarkable  for  its  inquisitorial  invasion  of  the 
jealously  guarded  territories  of  the  specialists,  of  the  lexi¬ 
cographer,  the  philologist,  the  mathematician,  the  logician,  the 
metaphysician,  the  theologian,  the  moral  philosopher  and  the 
physicist ;  for  its  lucidly  synthetic  epitome  of  the  destructive 
criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  its  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  is  its  no  less  lucidly  synthetic  formulation  of  the  first 
helpfully  constructive  criticism  of  the  twentieth. 

J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen  White.  The  loosely 
wrought  hut  interesting  story  of  the  development  of  American  plu¬ 
tocracy. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  A  modern  allegory 
too  clever  to  miss  and  too  hurriedly  written  thoroughly  to  enjoy. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  An  Egyptian  pipe  dream.  To 
be  read  in  haste  and  repented  of  at  leisure. 

The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  A  play  for  children  in 
three  acts;  the  first  two  being  also  a  prose  poem  for  adults. 

The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  by  James  Lane  Allen.  Why  marriage 
is  a  failure  explained  by  a  half-awakened  sentimentalist  frightened 
by  the  dark. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  bv  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
a  lot  of  sound  sense. 

The  Haven,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Devon¬ 
shire  fishing  folk.  A  quiet  tale  that  runs 
deep. 

The  Hungry  Heart,  by  David  Graham 
Phillips.  An  X-ray  picture  of  the  woman’s 
side  of  the  sex  problem. 

It  Never  Cun  Happen  Again,  by  William 
De  Morgan.  An  indifferent  story  about  a 
number  of  indifferent  people  and  some 
others,  fascinatingly  told  by  a  delightful 
writer.  A  triumph  of  mind  over  matter. 


Fun,  fireworks  and' 


“another  birthday!  horrors!  BEFORE  I  KNOW  it  i’ll. 


BE  VOTING. 
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THAT  IMPROPER  NUMBER  OF  LIFE  SOME  ONE  SENT  TO  AUNTIE 


John  Marvel,  Assistant,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  A  story  of  the 
present  with  the  accent  cf  the  past.  “  Tf  Mars’  Chan  should  come  to 
Chicago!  ” 

Margarita's  Soul,  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon.  A  charming  story 
that  manages  to  be  at  the  same  time  romantic  and  human. 

Martin  Eden,  by  Jack  London.  A  crude  fiction  made  interesting 
by  passages  of  graphic  intellectual  autobiography. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  See  above. 

'The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  An  exceptional  novel, 
eminently  worth  reading. 

Open  Country,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  An  earlier  but  fuller  study 
of  the  hero  of  Half  Way  House,  and  Mr.  Hewlett’s  best  work. 

Penguin  Island,  bv  Anatcle  France.  A  subtle  satire  on  France 
and  on  “  History  as  She  Is  Written,”  well  translated. 

The  Song  of  Songs  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  An  unflinching 
fictional  treatment  of  moral  issues.  Symbolic  realism. 

The  Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  A  heroic  tale  of 
London  and  Munich  in  the  ’80s.  “  And  there  were  giants  in  the 

earth  in  those  days.” 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  C.  Quiller  Couch.  The  sentimental  journey  of 
a  most  amusing  waif. 

Gamblers 

<9  AMBLERS,  ]jj<e  ]overSj  are  known  by  the  com- 

Pany  they  keep.  The  only  difference  between  a 
*  gambler  and  a  lover  is  that  the  gambler  usually 

KtjSSjRuy  knows  beforehand  the  extent  of  the  risk  he  is 

^^1  rT~^  All  men  are  gamblers.  Some  gamble  on  the 
stock  exchange,  some  in  dives  and  some  in  immortality. 

When  a  man  marries  he  gambles  with  himself  that  he  will 
he  as  happy  or  more  so  than  if  he  remained  single.  All 
around  him  he  sees  people  losing  at  the  same  game.  The 
greater  the  risk  the  more  fun  there  is  in  gambling. 

People  are  continually  putting  up  all  their  happiness  to 
win  or  lose  on  the  red  and  black.  There  is  always  a  con¬ 
tinuous  rake-off  for  the  bank. 


Rulers  and  financiers  gamble  with  men  chips,  some  white, 
some  black  and  some  copper  colored.  When  their  chips  give 
out  they  are  furnished  free  with  a  new  pile. 

We  are  all  sports,  whether  we  want  to  be  or  not.  An  un¬ 
known  dealer  hands  us  the  cards.  Some  of  us  play  them  in 
fear  and  trembling  and  others  recklessly.  Some  bluff. 

But  in  the  end  all  bluffs  are  called. 

Popular  Birthdays 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 
Born  March  19,  1860 

This  gentleman  we  seem  to  have  heard  of  somewhere. 
Was  it  in  the  Philippines,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  blast 
and  the  fife  and  drum  and  gatling  gun,  or 
was  it  in  Egypt  by  the  Pyramids?  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  in  Madison  Square.  We 
seem  to  recall  his  voice,  his  gestures. 
Didn’t  he  run  for  something  or  other? 
Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  he  was  in 
politics  for  a  time.  Wasn’t  a  dollar  dinner 
given  to  him  somewhere?  Or  did  he  once 
shake  hands  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
thus  become  prominent? 

It  doesn’t  matter.  Our  present  recollec¬ 
tion  of  him  is  that  he  is  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman.  We  have  a  vague  feeling  also  that  he  hasn’t  got 
what  he  deserved. 

Colonel  Bryan  (we  have  a  dim  idea  that  you  are  a 
Colonel),  here’s  to  your  good  health,  whoever  you  are. 

We  know  that  we  like  you,  although  we  cannot  now  tell 
just  why.  We  know  that  we  respect  you  for  something.  We 
salute  you,  therefore,  as  a  true-born  American.  We  hope  that 
you  will  succeed  in  your  pet  ambition  (whatever  that  is) 
some  day,  and  we  wish  you  health  and  prosperity. 
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The  Joker 

So  you’re  ’way  down  in  the  dumps — 
Blue,  you  say  ? 

Think  you’ve  played  out  all  your  trumps  ? 
Oh,  go  ’way  ! 

Life's  not  like  a  game  of  poker ; 

In  this  game  you  use  the  Joker. 

It’s  the  card  you  hold  the  longest ; 

It’s  the  one  you  find  the  strongest  : 
Laugh,  and  drive  the  blues  away  ! 

Laugh,  I  say  ! 

— Jean  Dwight  Franklin,  in  the  Century. 

A  Good  Cow 

A  simple-hearted  and  truly  devout 
country  preacher,  who  had  tasted  but 
few  of  the  drinks  of  the  world,  took  din¬ 
ner  with  a  high-toned  family,  where  a 
glass  of  milk  punch  was  quietly  set  down 
by  each  plate.  In  silence  and  happiness 
this  new  Vicar  of  Wakefield  quaffed  his 
goblet,  and  then  added :  “  Madam,  you 
should  daily  thank  God  for  such  a  good 
cow.’ ’— — Once  a  Week. 


Poor  Nell 

Little  Ed  Sailway  looted  a  railway ; 

Nell  Beggar  stole  three  pounds  of  tea. 
The  law  collared  Nell;  Ed  was  made 
D.C.L. 

Oh,  what  a  brave  people  are  we! 

— Lippincott’ s. 

An  Embryo  Emancipator 

A  little  miss  riding  on  a  Brooklyn 
trolley  car  the  other  day  tendered  the 
conductor  half  fare. 

“How  old  are  you,  little  girl?”  he 
queried,  gingerly  handling  her  fare. 

She  pursed  her  lips  for  a  moment, 
then  calmly  opened  her  purse,  dropped 
two  more  pennies  into  the  conductor's 
extended  palm,  snapped  her  purse  and 
demurely  replied:  “You  have  your  fare, 
sir;  my  statistics  are  my  own!” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

All  Correct 

The  professional  point  of  view  is  rarely 
that  of  the  humanitarian.  A  passenger 
on  a  London  omnibus  calls  out  to  the 
conductor  : 

“’Ere,  there!  Whoa!  There’s  an 
old  chap  fallen  off  the  ’bus! 

“All  right,”  responds  the  conductor 
cheerfully.  “ ’E’s  paid  his  fare!” — 
London  Sketch. 
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The  New  Yorker 

REMEMBER,  I  remember. 

The  flat  where  I  was  born, 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Did  not  peep  in  at  morn. 

To-day  we  live  on  floor  eighteen, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 
To  know  I’m  closer  up  to  Heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Hotels 

HOTELS  are  huge  hives  for  hand¬ 
somely  haberdashered  and  habit¬ 
ually  hungry  humans. 

Hotels  have  many  floors :  Middle 
floors,  lower  floors,  basements,  cellars 
and  sub-cellars,  upper  floors,  top  floors, 
topper  floors,  topmost  floors  and  then 
some. 

On  these  floors  are  dining  rooms,  palm 
rooms,  airship  garages,  rathskellers,  roof 
gardens,  bars,  Louis  XIV.  rooms,  bar 
annexes,  smoking  rooms,  cafes,  leather 
rooms,  cafe  annexes,  Egyptian  rooms, 
buffets,  elevators  and  buffet  annexes. 

In  these  rooms  are  Hungarian  bands, 
porters,  messenger  boys,  head  and  tail 
waiters,  guests,  celebrities,  near  celebri¬ 
ties,  hangers-on,  tippers,  non-tippers  and 
cads. 

Male  guests  come  in  two  varieties: 
with  or  without  cigars. 

Female  guests  are  in  many  styles : 
Fat,  lean,  round  or  square,  upholstered 
or  plain,  double  or  single,  and  those 
aspiring  to  single  or  double  states.  They 
are  enveloped  in  princess  gowns,  empire 
gowns,  Moyen  age  gowns  and  just  gowns  ; 
diamonds,  dimples  and  double  chins, 
paint,  powder,  perfume  and  piffle. 

In  hotels  bells  are  ringing,  electric 
lights  flashing,  messengers  calling,  tele¬ 
phones  tinkling,  annunciators  announc¬ 
ing,  drinks  going  down,  prices  going  up, 
chambermaids  gossiping,  visitors  black¬ 
mailing  guests,  costumes  and  minds 
changing,  commercial  travelers  lying, 
chefs  shrugging,  cooks  cursing  and 
money  disappearing. 

In  hotels  are  held  banquets,  concerts, 
weddings,  vaudeville  shows,  balls,  din¬ 
ners,  conventions,  celebrations,  drinking 
bouts  and  orgies.  Harvey  Peake. 


Feared  Nothing  Then 

OW  brave!”  exclaims  the  wife, 
after  her  husband,  at  the  hushed 
hour  of  3  a.  m.,  has  told  her  of  his 
desperate  resistance  of  three  highway¬ 
men  who  have  attempted  to  hold  him 
up  only  a  block  from  home.  “  I  did  not 
dream  you  were  so  courageous.  How 


does  it  happen  that  you  dared  to  give 
them  battle  when  any  other  man  would 
have  yielded  weakly  or  would  have  run 
away  if  he  had  the  chance?  ” 

“  My  dear,”  explains  the  husband,  “  I 
had  just  finished  nerving  myself  to  meet 
you  and  explain  what  kept  me  out  so 
late — and  when  I  am  in  that  frame  of 
mind  I'll  defy  anything.” 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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'T'HKRE  is  noth- 
*■  ing  ungra¬ 
cious  or  unsuitable 
about  looking 
Mr.  Rockefel¬ 
ler’s  gift  horse 
n  carefully  in  the 
-  mouth.  That  is 
the  most  useful  service  that  can  be 
done  the  intending  donor.  He  wants 
to  plant  a  lot  of  money  so  that  it  will 
do  a  lot  of  good.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  excellence  of  his  motives 
or  the  purchasing  power  of  his  money, 
and  anybody  who  finds  plausible  rea¬ 
sons  to  think  his  design  faulty  does 
well  to  disclose  his  views. 

The  Pope  approves  and  blesses  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  intention.  The  Pope 
likes  to  see  humanity  benefacted,  and 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  his  habits 
of  thought  to  make  him  apprehensive 
of  the  eventual  influence  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  great  benevolent  machine  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  great  income.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  machines  or  their  power. 

Mr.  John  Bigelow,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  on  the  wrong 
tack,  and  that  his  proposed  benevolence 
would  sap  the  ethical  vigor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  raise  hob  generally.  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low  thinks  Congress  should  deny  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller  the  charter  he  asks  for. 
Mr.  Bigelow  seems  to  believe  more  in 
the  promotion  of  civilization  by  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  than  by  incorporated  cap¬ 
ital. 

There  may  be  a  basis  to  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
fears — though  his  proposal  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  shall  pay  off  the  national 
debt  does  not  get  much  encouragement 
— but  at  this  writing  it  appears  that  the 
kind  of  a  charter  Mr.  Rockefeller 
wants  is  subject  to  alteration  or  re¬ 
peal  at  any  time  by  Congress,  and 
seems  the  most  harmless  sort  of  in¬ 


corporation  that  is  consistent  with  effi¬ 
ciency.  Perhaps  the  terms  of  it  will 
satisfy  the  critics.  Those  observers 
who  ask  him  to  provide  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  funds  of  his  foundation 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years  may  be 
giving  wise  counsel.  The  world  in  the 
long  run  has  got  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  when  it  comes  to  years  of  full  dis¬ 
cretion — as  it  should  in  thirty  years — 
it  might  as  well  come  into  its  money 
and  do  what  it  can  with  it.  There  is 
no  use  of  trying  to  be  wiser  than 
events,  and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  fully 
appreciates,  as  appears  by  his  desire  to 
make  his  foundation  flexible  enough 
to  meet  all  changes  of  conditions. 
Really  he  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  moderns.  It  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  he  was 
not  cut  off  at  the  end  of  his  accumula¬ 
tion  period,  but  has  lived  to  put  his 
mind  in  this  interesting  fashion  on  dis¬ 
bursement. 


’  |  ’HE  budget  has  not  been  passed; 
*■  the  Ballinger- Pinchot  proceedings 
drag  unamiably  along;  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  street  car  strike  promises  to  be¬ 
come  chronic ;  the  Princeton  contro¬ 
versy  snorts  and  plunges  and  blocks 
the  path  to  perfect  knowledge  in  the 
Evening  Post;  the  suffragists  have 
marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again 
at  Albany;  a  “struggle”  with  Japan 
over  trade  rights  in  Manchuria  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  papers,  and  the  sun 
of  Easter  promises  to  rise  and  set  on 
an  unusual  profusion  of  unfinished 
business. 

We  can’t  help  it.  Hogs  are  $11.00 
a  hundred  weight.  Our  grandchil¬ 
dren  will  be  taught  that  it  was  a  sow 
that  jumped  over  the  moon.  Never¬ 
theless,  still  we  live  and  try  to  pay 
taxes  and  try  to  find  comfort  in  the 
assertion  that  nothing  matters  very 
much  and  only  a  few  things  matter 
at  all.  There  is  some  comfort  in  that 
thought,  which  really  means'  that  the 
great  forces  that  drive  the  universe 
are  careless  about  human  details  which 
look  profoundly  momentous  to  us  who 
see  them  near  to.  The  Philadelphia 
strike  will  work  out  somehow  and  do 


good  in  the  end  by  demonstrating  the 
rottenness  of  Philadelphia’s  politics, 
the  rotten  rapacity  of  the  owners  or 
past  masters  of  her  traction  system, 
and  the  fatuity  of  the  notion  that 
organized  labor  can  govern  society; 
Nature  in  the  end  will  look  after 
women  and  keep  them  on  their  proper 
jobs  whether  they  vote  or  not;  if  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  benevolent  trust  doesn’t 
work  out  right  it  will  come  to  smash; 
if  the  present  squad  of  Liberals  can’t 
govern  England  somebody  else  will ; 
Mr.  Ballinger  is  improving  every  day, 
Manchuria  is  a  long  way  off,  and  it’s 
a  poor  world  anyhow  that  can’t  last  till 
June,  and  then — the  Colonel  will  be 
back ! 

So  let  us  come  to  Easter  hopefully, 
whatever  happens. 


YY/HILE  the  Congressional  joint 
”  committee  has  been  threshing 
out  the  Glavis-Ballinger  controversy 
all  the  Alaska  coal  lands  have  been  tied 
up  by  a  Government  taboo,  so  that 
no  one  has  been  able  to  get,  lawfully, 
a  pound  of  coal  out  of  them.  For  the 
time  being  no  one  can  get  a  title  to  an 
acre  of  coal,  and  without  a  title  the 
coal  cannot  be  mined  or  sold.  This 
condition  has  worked  great  hardship  to 
all  the  Northwestern  industries  that 
had  come  to  depend  on  the  Alaskan 
coal  beds.  Coal  is  the  very  life  blood 
of  Alaska.  The  lack  of  it  holds  up  the 
smelters  and  shuts  down  the  mines. 
Inferior  coal  can  be  had  at  a  high  price 
from  British  Columbia,  and  steamship 
men  use  that  to  the  detriment  of  their 
business  and  a  great  loss  of  profit. 
But  it  doesn’t  make  coke  and  the  smel¬ 
ters  can’t  use  it. 

If  somebody  could  get  even  tem¬ 
porary  title  to  enough  coal  to  keep  the 
Northwest  and  all  the  Slope  in  fuel  it 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  diligent 
and  deserving  men,  who  ought  not  to 
be  ruined  because  their  natural  coal 
supoly  is  in  litigation. 

Please,  Congress,  can’t  you  find  a 
way  to  help  these  folks  out?  Above 
all  things,  don’t  adjourn  and  go  home 
and  leave  them  uncoaled.  If  no  pro¬ 
visional  legislation  will  answer,  thresh 
the  whole  matter  out  before  you  quit. 


» 
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COLD  COMFORT 


Popular  Birthdays 

ADOLPHUS  WASHINGTON  GREELY 
Born  March  27,  1844 

General  Greely  is  a  soldier,  an  Arctic  explorer,  and  a 
gentleman,  a  combination  that  in  these  piping  days  of  peace  is 
not  common.  He  was  the  first  volunteer 
soldier  of  the  Civil  War  to  reach  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.  He  has  had  many 
honorable  vicissitudes  and  has  succeeded  in 
being  (in  only  one  respect,  however)  so  un- 
American  as  to  retain  his  modesty  through¬ 
out.  He  has  kept  his  name  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

We  honor  him,  therefore,  as  one  of  our 
most  successful  citizens,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  the  attainment  of  another 
birthday.  May  it  be  but  the  precursor  of 
many  more. 

JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR 
Born  March  31,  1 848 

The  Astor  family  has  been  known  for  generations.  The 
elder  Astor  was  a  fur  trader.  The  latest  representative  of 
this  distinguished  family  owns  a  hotel,  a 
yacht,  and  has  recently  purchased  his  mari¬ 
tal  freedom  for  ten  millions.  He  has  also 
served  in  the  Philippines  and  written  a  book, 
the  name  of  which  unhappily  escapes  us. 

He  owns  a  considerable  part  of  New  York. 

Colonel  Astor,  in  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
we  believe  that  there  is  much  happiness  in 
store  for  you.  We  are  optimistic  about  you 
and  with  application  and  industry  we  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  yet  succeed. 

Here  are  many  happy  returns  of  the  day ! 


Suffragette  (to  Policeman  Who  Is  Arresting  Her  Friend): 

LOOK  HERE,  MR.  OFFICER,  WON’T  YOU  PLEASE  ARREST  ME  IN¬ 
STEAD.  SHE’S  BEEN  IN  JAIL  THREE  TIMES  ALREADY,  AND  I  DON’T 
THINK  IT’S  A  BIT  FAIR. 


SHE  that  hath  no  children  in  the  house  is  fit  for  women's 
clubs,  ballot  boxes  and  matinees. 
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THE  MODERN  PIED  PIPER 


Two  Friends  of  Mine 

FROM  all  the  very  pleasant  things 
I  wish  to  do  or  say 
My  friend  Conventionality 
Doth  lead  me  quite  away. 

Dear  Duty  lends  her  aid  also — 

They  drag  me  struggling  by 
To  where  beyond  the  path  of  joy 
Precisian’s  gardens  lie. 

Maud  Hamlin  Perkins. 

Sorrows  of  the  Stock  Exchange 

CURIOUS  are  the  moralities  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  difficult  it  is 
for  the  lay  mind  to  penetrate  and  com¬ 
prehend  the  ethical  distinctions  on  which 
they  are  based.  The  Board  of  Brokers 
as  a  body  subsists  on  lamb.  Its  profits 
the  informed  reckon  to  be  about  five  per 
cent,  in  fees  paid  by  investors  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  stocks  that  they  want,  and 
about  ninety-five  per  cent.  An  fees  paid 
by  speculators  on  stocks  which  they  do 
not  want  and  have  not  the  money  to 
pay  for,  but  hope  to  sell  for  more  than 
they  paid.  And  of  these  speculators,  wc 
are  told,  ninety-eight  per  cent,  'osc 
money  in  the  long  run  on  their  specula¬ 
tions.  These  losing  speculators  are  the 
lambs,  and  it  is  on  their  losses,  and  on 
the  real  appreciation  ir,  the  value  of  some 
sound  stocks,  that  the  eleven  hundred 
members  of  the  Board  of  Brokers  and 
the  many  thousand  persons  who  work 
with  and  through  them  ultimately  subsist. 

We  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  that  the 
stock  brokers’  offices  are  the  chief  law¬ 
ful  gambling  places  of  the  country.  Like 
unto  them  and  supplementary  to  them 
are  the  offices  of  the  brokers  in  cotton, 
grain,  coffee,  pork  and  other  necessary 
commodities,  and  even  in  real  estate. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  subsistence  of 
the  stock  brokers  on  lamb  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  strict  accordance  with  neces¬ 
sary  formalities,  and  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 


ernors  of  the  exchange  make  earnest  ef¬ 
forts  to  see  that  it  is  so  conducted. 
Lately  they  have  barred  from  the  profit¬ 
able  privileges  of  their  aleatory  occupa¬ 
tion  two  or  three  firms  that  were  thought 
to  have  coveted  more  lamb  than  they 
were  entitled  to  at  one  helping  under  the 
code  and  that  overreached  themselves 
very  sadly  and  disastrously  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  it.  These  firms  were  leaders 
in  certain  combinations  of  brokers  formed 
to  advance  the  price  of  a  certain  stock. 
They  advanced  it  somewhat  too  success¬ 
fully  and  it  broke  down  suddenly  and 
horribly  under'the  weight  of  the  price  it 
had  been  marked  up  to,  making  lambs 
of  all  the  brokers  concerned  with  it. 

This  happens  sometimes,  and  is  very 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  governors 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  do  not 
approve  of  having  lambs  in  their  own 


pack  and  get  rid  of  them  if  possible. 

It  is  a  very  curious  occupation  to  be 
a  stock  broker  and  subsist  on  lamb. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  profitable. 
To  outsiders  it  looks  like  a  predatory 
job,  but  a  good  many  amiable  and  open- 
handed  persons  are  engaged  in  it,  and 
they  try  to  manage  it  as  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erously  as  they  can,  and  then  try  to  think 
it  respectable  and  make  it  seem  so.  We 
sympathize  with  them  very  heartily  in 
the  distress  they  must  feel  from  time  to 
time  because  of  the  painful  duties  in 
which  their  occupation  periodically  in¬ 
volves  them. 

Ambitious  legislators  want  to  regulate 
them.  We  doubt  if  that  can  be  done  to 
advantage.  It  looks  to  outsiders  as  if 
the  griefs  and  hazards  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  were  already  sufficient  without  be¬ 
ing  amplified  by  legislation. 


Hotel  Clerk:  we  do  not  receive  men  unaccompanied  by  a  lady. 
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THERE  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  person  who  gossips, 
and  that  is  the  person  who  cares  what  the  gossips  say 
about  him. 


BEWARE  of  the  man  who  talks  of  the  “solemn  truth.” 

Truth  wears  many  colored  and  joyous  raiment;  she  of 
the  mournful  hue  is  hypocrisy. 


IN  THE  LOBBY  OF  THE  COURT 


THE  CONTINUOUS  DIVORCE  PERFORMANCE 
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•  L  I  F  E  • 

Coronation  of  Pierpont  First 

Weather  Fair  and  Smiling,  Evidently  Under  Divine  Approval 


COME  events  are  so  overpowering  in  their  sense  of  dignity 
^  and  their  momentous  consequences  that  the  mind  refuses 
to  grasp  them  and  thus  falls  back  on  some  triviality. 

As  His  Majesty  Pierpont  First  went  down  the  aisle  of  St. 
George’s  Church  he  turned  and  whispered  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Royal  Treasury,  William  Rockefeller,  who  was  sup¬ 
porting  him  : 


“  Ah,  William,  if  Grover  Cleveland  had  only  lived  to  see 
this  day.” 

This  remark,  coming  from  the  silent  king,  will  do  doubt 
become  famous.  It  is  the  one  fact  in  our  Day  of  Days. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  was  to  have  officiated  at  the  coronation,  but 
his  duties  on  the  Evening  Journal  prevented  him. 

The  day  dawned  fair  and  cloudless.  After  the  ceremony 
the  procession  moved  to  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  where 
the  oath  was  administered.  During  the  ceremony  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  temporarily  closed  and  every  railroad  in  the 
country  stopped  running.  The  loss  to  the  nation  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  eighty  millions,  but  the  new  king  generously  made 
up  the  difference  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  so  that  no 
embarrassment  will  be  felt.  The  noble  chariot  in  which  His 
Majesty  sat  was  drawn  by  all  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
Senators,  assisted  by  the  former  cabinet. 

A  temporary  throne  has  been  erected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  until  the  new  palace  is  completed.  Vincent 
Gary,  formerly  of  the  Steel  Trust,  is  pushing  the  completion 
of  this  gigantic  building,  which  is  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

All  the  children  in  the  tenement  district  were  given  a 
holiday. 

A  most  auspicious  event,  which  occurred  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  coronation,  at  the  first  audience 


THE  CORONATION 
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the  King  granted  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  was  a  petition  from  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  to  have 
their  territory  admitted  as  part 
of  the  empire.  They  would 
have  come  in  anyway,  but 
their  voluntary  surrender  was 
regarded  as  a  happy 
omen. 

The  capitol  at 


IF  CROVER  CLEVELAND  HAD  ONLY  LIVED 


residential  palace  for 
his  retinue  during  the 


Washington  is  being  made  over  into 
the  King.  He  will  occupy  it  with 
spring  and  autumn. 

Theodore,  Duke  of  Oyster  Bay,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  He  is  busy  organizing  a  national  guard.  There  will 
also  be  a  royal  rough  riders’  auxiliary. 


The  coronation  will  be  followed 
by  a  week  of  festivity.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  owl  wagons  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  will  distribute  loaves  of  bread 
to  the  populace. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Court  Register.  Fol- 
lowing  is  a  brief  extract  from  the 
first  speech  from  the  throne  : 

My  Lords  'and  Gentlemen  : 

Our  fair  country  was  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition.  Rail¬ 
road  earnings  have  never  been  so 
good  and  more  private  cars  are  in 
use  now  than  ever  before  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  As  soon  as  practicable  I  shall  jj;"  - 
move  on  South  America  and  annex 
it  to  the  empire.  My  people  are 
very  dear  to  me.  I  shall  consider 
the  interests  of  all,  including  the 
members  of  the  Consolidated  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  coronation,  beginning  with 
the  proceedings  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  at  the  Standard  Oil 
Building,  was  very  impressive  and 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many. 

The  King,  although  naturally 
worn  with  the  tremendous  sense  of 

responsibility  and  the  long  ordeal,  bore  himself  well.  He  was 
becomingly  gowned  in  a  long  purple  robe  covered  with  ermine 
and  egrets’  feathers. 

Later  in  the  day  all  the  members  of  the  Albany  Legisla¬ 
ture  laid  down  their  arms.  They  will  be  appointed  to  various 
minor  offices. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  will  be  appointed  Poet  Laureate. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  King  was  to  approve  of 
the  pay-as-you-enter  cars  and  to  order  Mayor  Gaynor  to  make 
no  more  political  speeches. 

Life’s  advices  from  various  parts  of  the  empire  indicate 
considerable  excitement  but  an  undercurrent  of  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  advisers  close  to  the  King  said  yesterday  : 

“  This  gives  a  happy  end  to  all  our  difficulties.  It  has  been 


the  new  poet  laureate 


A  PETITION  FROM  THE  FARMERS  OF  KANSAS 
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“Life’s”  Telegram 
Contest 

This  is  the  third  installment  gleaned 
from  answers  received: 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Regular 

Republican - 

New  York. 

Expressed  you  C.  O.  D.  one 
“classy"  white  rhinoceros 

T.  Roosevelt. 

(Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Johannesberg.) 

January  13,  1910. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Aken, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  ap¬ 
points  you  its  lecturer. 

N.  O.  Cure,  M.D. 

To  James  Wetfierbee, 

Aberdeen  Apartment, 

New  York. 

Have  joined  suffragettes  Will 
bring  ten  girl  strikers  to  dinner. 

Edith. 

Congratulations!  Understand  you 
wrote  the  jokes  for  Life’s  “  Im¬ 
proper  Number.” 


To  George  Damfino, 

Care  Life,  New  York. 

Send  mother  home  at  once. 
Father  has  eloped  with  cook. 

Brother  John. 

Dear  Father-in-Law  : 

Sallie  has  twins.  More  to  follow. 
Your  loving  son-in-law. 

John. 

“  New  joke  in  this  week’s  Punch. 
Great  excitement  in  England.” 


New  Haven,  Conn., 

April  1,  1910. 
Mr.  John  Rutherford, 

Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

To  pay  bet,  danced  Salome.  Ex¬ 
pelled,  jailed.  Send  bail,  clothes. 

-  Jack. 

To  G.  W.  Skaggs, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

That  was  the  dog’s  medicine  you 
took.  Give  him  yours. 

Dr.  Wiggins. 


felt  for  some  time  by  the  wisest  minds  that  the  re¬ 
public  could  not  continue  much  longer.  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  long  ago  pointed  out  the  danger,  but  we  seem 
to  have  passed  the  crisis.  The  change,  after  all,  is 
more  formal  than  anything  else.  King  Pierpont  has 
for  long  controlled  things.” 

A  cablegram  from  King  Edward  VII..  just 
received,  reads  : 

“  Welcome  to  the  new  brotherhood  of  Kings 
Long  life.” 

All  ladies  desiring  to  be  presented 
at  Court  must  obtain  credentials 
from  Earl  Loeb  at  the  Custom 
House. 

More  particulars  later. 


Mr.  Bug:  do  you  find  much  trouble  in  running  a  mixed  hotel,  mr.  land¬ 
lord  ? 


“  TROUBLE  !  why,  with  frogs  calling  for  damp  rooms,  fireflies  kicking 


New  York,  Feb.  20,  1910. 
Hearst’s  Sunday  American  has 
stolen  ‘"What  Does  Telegram  Say  ” 
idea.  Roy  L.  McCardell. 


FOR  ASBESTOS  WALL  PAPER,  WOODPECKERS  DINING  ON  THE  BED  SLATS,  A  LONG-LEGS 
HANGING  HIS  FEET  OUT  OF  THE  WINDOW,  AND  BATS  CALLING  FOR  CARPETS  ON  THE 
CEILING,  IT’S  TOO  MUCH.” 
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The  New  Romance 

ISS  me,  but  do  not  muss  my  hair, 
Nor  be  so  much  in  haste 
Your  arm — my  frock,  if  touched,  will 
tear ! — 

To  put  about  my  waist. 

Love  me,  but  wisely  ;  tears  and  sighs 
I  loathe,  and  fear  to  see 
A  tortured  brow  and  jealous  eyes 
Bent  angrily  on  me. 

Tell  me  you  love  me,  if  you  must, 
Remembering  once  ’ tis  said 


That  iteration  breeds  disgust 
And  fervor  is  ill-bred. 

And  I'll  give  you  a  love  discreet, 

For  passion  uncontroll’d 
With  pallor,  wrinkles  and  crow's  feet 
Turns  pretty  women  old  !  E.  O 

WOMEN  Women  WOMEN 
WOMEN 

womei  Women  Women 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  WOMEN 


THE  FIRST  HOP  OF  THE  SEASON 

goin’  some! 


OPENING  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGO  QUICK  LUNCH 

ON  THE  “HELP  YOURSELF”  PLAN 
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AT  THE  COBALT— BLUSTORI A 


that  so  much  of  self-denial  as  cuts  them  out  is 
a  good  deal  easier  than  renunciation  after  one 
has  had  them. 

The  public  vehicles  have  their  drawbacks, 
but  they  are  cheap  and  fairly  handy  and  tol’er- 
able  for  folks  who  have  never  had  anything 
better,  but  to  come  back  from  motor  cars  to 
street  cars  is  almost  catastrophic.  To  have  rapid 
transit  at  one’s  door  waiting  till  one  is  ready  is 
a  different  matter  from  having  it  even  at  the  next 
corner — if  you  can  get  on  the  car — or  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station  at  a  given  hour.  The  motor  car  re¬ 
lieves  the  mind  of  many  details  of  planning,  of 
many  considerations  about  time  and  space,  which 
it  must  be  a  vast  annoyance  to  reassume  after 
having  once  been  quit  of  them. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  long  to  have 
valets  but  don’t  because  they  hate  to  be  dependent 
on  them.  There  are  some,  but  not  nearly  so  many, 
who  have  a  like  feeling  about  automobiles,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  persons  on  whom  the 
cost  of  an  automobile  would  press  rather  too 
heavily  and  whose  prudence  considerably  exceeds 
the  prudence  of  the  average  American  man.  Most 
of  us  yearn  for  an  auto  immediately,  get  one  as 
soon  as  we  can  scrape  together  the  price,  run  it 
as  long  as  we  can  and  then  swap  it  for 
a  new  and  better  one.  But  by  that  time 
it  has  become  our  owner,  and  sooner  than 
give  it  up  we  are  ready  to  detach  our¬ 
selves  from  wives,  children,  food  and  all 
but  indispensable  raiment. 

Awful !  But  such  is  the  hold  this 
handy  machine  sems  to  get  on  the  im¬ 
pressionable  American  nature.  We  think 
we  have  to  have  it.  We  are  not  much 
disposed  as  a  people  to  miss  any  attain¬ 
able  amplification  of  life  for  fear  that 
we  shall  be  saddened  by  the  lack  of  it  if 
we  have  to  let  it  go. 

More  Fitting 

HE :  It  looks  to  me  as  if  McCrabbe 
intends  to  discharge  the  butler. 
She  :  How  much  nicer  it  would  be  if 
the  butler  could  discharge  McCrabbe? 


Clerk:  A  ROOM  AND  HATH  WITH  A  SMALL  PARLOR  WILL  BE  ONE  THOUSAND  DOL¬ 
LARS  PER  WEEK,  IN  ADVANCE. 

“HOW  MUCH  WITHOUT  THE  PARLOR?” 

“SEVEN  HUNDRED.” 

“  HOW  MUCH  WITHOUT  THE  ROOM?  ” 

“TWO  HUNDRED.” 

“WELL,  I  GUESS  WE’LL  TAKE  THE  BATH.” 


Solace  for  the  Automobileless 

IT  is  a  pretty  serious  thing  to  have  one’s 
life  adjusted  to  the  automobile.  It 
is  something  like  getting  used  to  a 
wooden  leg.  You  get  to  depend  on  it  for 
exercise  and  locomotion,  for  convenience 
and  for  pleasure.  You  lose  the  capacity 
to  get  around  without  that  leg.  Then  if 
the  leg  wears  out  or  goes  to  smash  and 
you  can’t  get  another  it  makes  you  feel 
mighty  lame. 


The  chance  of  that  should  not  deter 
anybody  who  needs  a  wooden  leg  from 
having  one,  for  wooden  legs,  besides  be¬ 
ing  an  immense  convenience,  are  fairly 
cheap  considering  their  value.  Neither 
should  it  nor  will  it  hinder  any  one  who 
can  afford  an  automobile  and  wants  one 
from  having  it.  But  automobiles  are  not 
cheap  yet,  either  to  buy  or  to  run ;  and 
folks  who  cannot  afford  them  may  find 
some  solace  in  considering  that  life  can 
gtill  be  made  profitable  without  them  and 


‘  PEARY  ’  ? ” 

“  OH,  HE  WAS  HATCHED  FRCU  A  COLD 
STORAGE  EGG!" 


Si  5 
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WHY  CONFINE  THE  CONVERSATION  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  BOXES? 


The  New  Harvard 

EFORE  proceeding  further  with  the 
*  lecture,”  said  the  professor  of  as¬ 
tronomy  at  Harvard,  “  I  must  insist  that 
the  students  lay  aside  their  dolls.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  instruct  those  who 
do  not  pay  attention,  and  I  wish  to 
remark  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  playing  dolls,  as  well  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  rattles. 

“  Do  not  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  be  personal,  Herbert  Sylvester 
Lowell.  The  mere  fact  that  you  are 
teething  is  no  excuse  for  biting  your  teeth¬ 
ing  ring  in  that  loud  and  obstreperous  manner.' 
Mr.  Hollywood,  would  you  mind  stepping  into 
the  hall  and  telling  Algernon’s  nurse  to  come  in. 
He  has  an  attack  of  whooping  cough  which  is  annoying  the 
entire  class. 

“To  continue:  Uranus  is,  you  will  observe,  one  of  the 
most  important  planets  in  the  constellations  ;  it  has —  These 
interruptions  are  becoming  most  annoying  !  Horace  Fletcher 
Audubon,  you  must  either  put  away  that  gingerbread  man  or 


leave  the  classroom.  No,  Milton  Horatio  Meeker,  you  can¬ 
not  play  with  your  tin  engine  during  the  lecture  hour. 

“  But  I  can  plainly  note  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed,  for  that  marble  game  between  Augustus 
Everton  and  Nathan  Hale  Hanson  has  absorbed  the  interest 
of  most  of  my  auditors.  Henry  James,  don’t  you  know  that 
my  nerves  are  not  accustomed  to  the  scratching  of  your  slate 
pencil?  Stop  it!  Ah,  there  goes  the  first  bell.  One  moment, 
please  ;  I  have  one  or  two  announcements  to  make. 

“  I  regret  to  say  that  Professor  Greathead,  who  was  to 
have  talked  to  us  to-morrow  on  the  ‘  Cosmic  Consciousness 
of  the  Inevitable,’  is  ill  and  will  not  appear.  His  maternal 
parent  telephoned  me  this  morning  that  he  is  suffering  from 
a  slight  attack  of  chicken-pox  and  that  his  nurse  thinks  it  un¬ 
wise  for  him  to  come.  I  am  requested  further  to  announce 
that  there  will  be  a  game  of  pom-pont-pullaway  for  the  seniors 
this  .afternoon  in  the  yard.  The  scheduled  debate  between 
the  juniors  and  the  junior  laws  will  be  held  Saturday 
despite  the  epidemic  of  cholera  infantum  which  has  so  un¬ 
fortunately  spread  among  the  students. 

“  I  must  ask  the  nurses  to  come  single  file  and  to  avoid 
getting  the  perambulator  wheels  entangled  in  each  other.  It 
interferes  with  the  facility  of  egress.  Kindly  avoid  dropping 
milk  bottles  upon  the  floor  and  see  that  all  rattles,  dolls  and 
toys  are  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  owners.” 
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Heavy  Importations  of  Gloom 

POOR  little  Sister  Beatrice.  The  lure  of  the 
world,  in  the  person  of  a  good-looking  and 
handsomely  armored  young  prince,  was  too  much 
for  her.  And  when  one  considers  that  she  was 
only  eighteen  years  old  and  that  she  had  to  stay 
around  all  night  in  a  gloomy  stone  hall,  so  that 
she  could  ring  the  big  convent  bell  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  get  the  other  sisters 
up  in  time  for  breakfast,  one  doesn’t  blame  her 
much  for  preferring  the  outside  job.  But  this 
wasn't  successful,  and  twenty  years  later  she 
comes  back  to  the  convent  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear. 
Naturally  she  expected  that  she  was  going  to  get  some  good 
old  convent  discipline  for  her  escapade.  To  her  surprise  the 
other  ladies  didn’t  seem  to  know  that  she  had  been  off  galli¬ 
vanting.  Outside  of  a  play  she  would  have  let  it  go  at  that, 
but  as  Mr.  Maeterlinck  tells  the  story  she  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
superfluous  blabbing  and  gives  the  whole  thing  away.  Even 
so,  she  is  permitted  to  die  a  perfectly  pleasant  death,  with  all 
the  sisters,  headed  by  the  Abbess,  gathered  about  her  mattress 


Near-Sighted  Clerk:  i’m  sorrv,  madam,  but  docs  are  not 

ALLOWED  IN  THIS— - 

“good  heavens!  this  isn’t  a  DOG — it’s  my  husband!  ” 


“  say,  bub,  where’s'  the  entrance  to  that  hotel?  we 
can’t  find  a  way  for  the  car.” 

“  YOU  bet  you  cawn’t.  that’s  the  aviator  inn  and  the 
door  is  on  the  roof.” 

and  a  lovely  spot-light  shining  on  her  golden  hair.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  to  the  audience  that  her  place  was 
being  taken  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  has  left  her 
cage  and  taken  up  the  odd  jobs,  including  passing  out  silken 
robes  to  the  convent  beggars,  ringing  the  big  bell  and  getting 
the  sisters  up  for  three-fifteen  prayers. 

Thus  are  we  Maeterlincked  to  the  beautiful,  modern,  poetic 
drama  of  Europe  by  way  of  the  New  Theatre.  Up  at  the  Zoo 
they  bring  all  sorts  of  strange  animals  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  so  that  we  may  go  up  and  look.  Many  of  them  are 
queer,  but  otherwise  not  especially  interesting.  It  may  be  that 
this  theory  prevailed  in  the  selection  of  “  Sister  Beatrice  ”  for 
presentation  at  the  New  Theatre.  The  producing  forces  of 
the  theatre  and  its  company,  aided  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Mat- 
thison,  did  everything  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  play 
poetic  and  impressive.  The  scene  where  the  Virgin  is  sent 
by  the  priest  to  be  scourged,  and  works  the  miracle  which 
enables  her  to  maintain  her  identity  as  Beatrice,  was  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  beautiful  piece  of  stage  work.  Miss  Matthison’s 
musical  voice  and  fine  diction  were  as  delightful  as  ever  in 
the  enigmatic  double  role  of  Beatrice  and  the  statue  come  to 
life.  Mr.  De  Cordova  was  picturesque  and  forceful  as  the 
luring  Prince  BeUidor.  The  other  parts  were  very  minor 
ones,  introduced  for  pictorial  effect  and  to  echo  poetical  re¬ 
frains. 
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“  Sister  Beatrice  ”  seems  hardly  worth 
any  attempt  at  deep  analysis,  as  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  intellect,  and  outside 
of  its  scenic  effects  and  musical  interludes 
is  not  particularly  pleasing  to  the  senses. 
It  has  been  done,  and  the  New  Theatre 
has  that  particular  exposition  of  modern 
eccentric  drama  off  its  chest. 


As  a  preparatory  bonne  bouche  in  the 
way  of  gloom,  the  fourth  act  of  Ib¬ 
sen’s  “  Brand  ”  was  given  as  a  curtain- 
raiser.  Why — oh,  why?  it  may  be  asked, 
and  the  answer  would  probably  be  that 
the  New  Theatre  simply  had  to  have 
some  Ibsen.  It  has  had  it,  and  that,  too. 
is  off  its  chest.  Different  lessons  may 
be  drawn  from  this  choice  morsel,  such 
as  that  light  is  preferable  to  darkness, 
that  when  you  are  going  to  give,  give 
with  a  free  hand  and  don't  hold  back, 
but  the  principal  and  practical  one  seems 
to  be  a  vivid  and  unpleasant  exhibition 
of  the  selfishness  of  excessive  grief.  We 
have  all  seen  examples  of  those  who  sac¬ 
rifice  the  living  to  the  dead,  but  to  bring 
any  one  who  needs  the  lesson  up  against 
this  demonstration  of  the  vicious  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  a  cruelty  indeed.  To  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
others  to  master  our  griefs,  witnessing 
the  unreasonable  mourning  of  Agnes  over 
her  dead  child  in  this  play  only  convinces 
us  of  the  unfairness  of  the  dramatist  to 
his  readers  and  auditors,  an  unfairness 
which  is  increased  by  the  amount  of 
ability  shown  in  forcing  the  advantage 
home.  “Harrowing  up  the  mourners” 
is  an  easy  process,  but  it  isn’t  an  edify¬ 
ing  one  to  the  onlooker  who  combines 


THE  BARN  DANCE 

VERY  UNPOPULAR  WITH  THE  YOUNGER  SET 
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with  sympathy  judgment  and  a  sense  of 
what  is  fit. 

The  New  Theatre  has  made  a  pretty 
comprehensive  round  in  the  selection  of 
dramatic  material  for  its  first  and  ex¬ 
perimental  season.  “  Sister  Beatrice  ” 
and  “  Brand  ”  must  have  taught  it  some¬ 
thing  about  what  to  avoid  in  the  future. 


Y  changing  its  circus  features 
the  Hippodrome  man¬ 
ages  to  give  an  air  of 
novelty  to  a  bill  which, 
on  account  of  the  big¬ 
ness  and  cost  of  its 
main  features,  must  re¬ 
main  largely  the  same 
throughout  the  entire 
season.  It  has  just 
swept  the  board  clean 
so  far  as  .circus  goes 
and  substituted  for  all 
the  former  acts  a  com¬ 
plete  new  set  performed 
entirely  by  a  most  re¬ 
markable  collection  of 
little  people,  not  dwarfs 
in  the  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  being  abnormal 
in  shape  or  feature. 
There  are  some  forty  or 
fifty  of  them,  all  little 
men  and  little  women. 
They  do  all  the  ordinary 
stunts  in  the  way  of. gymnastic  and  eques¬ 
trian  feats,  in  the  latter  small  ponies 
being  used  instead  of  horses.  Besides 
these  they  do  a  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ance,  folk-dances  and  a  couple  of  them 
indulge  in  a  spirited  and  skillful  wrest¬ 
ling  match  which  at  moments  becomes 
quite  exciting.  These  little  people  are 
quite  worth  seeing. 

. . <Dngr 


AO  become  a  successful 
metropolitan  star  re¬ 
quires  something  more 


than  any  amount  of  will¬ 
ingness,  industry  and 
energy.  Hattie  Wil¬ 
liams,  apparently,  has  all 
these,  and,  in  addition 
to  them,  considerable  personal  charm 
and  intelligence.  But  also  she  lacks  dis¬ 
tinction  and  fineness  of  method.  And 
in  the  case  of  “  The  Girl  He  Couldn’t 
Leave  Behind  Him  ”  she  lacks  both  a 
play  and  a  role  of  any  value.  The  piece 
is  farce  of  the  rough-house  variety, 
taken  from  the  German  and  enriched 


with  features  presumably  funny  but  in 
fact  silly.  Even  in  this  the  endeavor¬ 
ing  star  is  only  in  sight  for  a  small  part 


of  a  short  time  and  doing  nothing  but  a 
fairly  credible  imitation  of  a  Spanish 
dancer  who  is  trying  to  involve  the  hero, 
a  former  lover,  who  has  become  a  bene¬ 
dict,  in  all  sorts  of  entanglements.  The 
best  acting  is  that  of  Zelda  Sears,  as  a 
severe  mother-in-law  of  the  terrorizing 
type.  Mr.  Vincent  Serrano,  as  the  hus¬ 
band,  struggles  with  her  and  a  conven¬ 
tional  farce  part.  Mr.  Ernest  Lawford 
is  miscast  as  the  customary  naughty 
father-in-law  of  farce. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Hattie  Williams 
will  not  do  as  a  comedy  star,  and  it  is 
certain  that  “  The  Girl  He  Couldn’t 
Leave  Behind  Him  ”  will  not  do  as 
dramatic  bait  for  intelligent  audiences. 


ORRESPONDENTSin 
Boston  inform  Life  of 
a  struggle  between 
the  better  elements 
of  the  community, 
represented  by  the 
Watch  and  Ward 
Society  and  the 
Twentieth  Century 
Club  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
vicious  theatre  as  represented  by  the 
booking  agency  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger  and  that  notorious  play  known 
as  “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge.” 
It  seems  that  the  Christian  play  “  Ben 
Hur,”  owned  by  that  firm,  had  been  at 
he  Boston  Theatre  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Boston  has  seen  it  often  enough, 
was  not  playing  to  tremendous  receipts. 
Therefore  “  The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge  ”  was  booked  to  take  its  place. 
In  Boston,  under  the  theatrical  law,  a 
play  may  have  one  performance  before 
the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commissioner, 
who  must  act  together,  can  legally 
chase  it  out  of  town.  That  performance, 
unless  something  has  happened,  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  as  these  words  are  being  writ¬ 
ten,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
result  will  be.  In  New  York  Messrs 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  always  been 
pretty  successful  in  dealing  with  city  of¬ 
ficials,  and  it  may  be  that  the  same 
methods  will  apply  in  Boston. 

If  “The  Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  ” 
in  its  unabridged  form  can  be  perpetrated 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  Sacred  Cod¬ 
fish  it  will  be  time  for  Boston  to  pull 
down  the  flag  of  Puritanism  and  admit 
that  it  is  no  better  than  this  ungodly 
metropolis.  If  the  show  is  expurgated, 
Yankee  shrewdness  may  be  fairly  well 
relied  upon  to  keep  the  dollars  of  the 
Bostonians  in  their  “wallets,”  instead 
of  being  wasted  on  drivel. 


Metcalfe. 
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t  floods 


/ - ■■  "MIE  increasing  interest  (it  is  still  very  slight, 

Tgi  but  it  appears  to  be  increasing)  shown  by  the  Ameri- 
a  ||»  can  reading  public  in  the  contemporary  literature 
of  Europe  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  community 
-J— V  a  said  to  be  adept  at  self-congratulation  ought  to  con- 
~  f  gratulate  itself  upon.  The  subjoined  Confidential 

Guide  contains  the  names  of  nineteen  or  twenty  of 
the  current  bocks  most  read  or  most  worth  reading  at  the 
moment.  And  it  is  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  to 
notice  that  of  those  listed  in  this  issue  nine  are  by  British 
writers,  six  by  Americans  and  four  translated  from  the  French 
or  German.  Rather  an  encouraging  showing  when  one  stops 
to  think  of  it. 


ramifications  of  this  matter  are  astonishingly 
numerous  and  far  reaching ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  William  Richard  Hereford’s  novel,  The 
Demagog  (Henry  Holt,  $1.50),  one  has  to  do 
not  with  a  far-fetched  but  with  an  unmistak¬ 
able  parallelism  between  the  requirements  of 
social  and  fictional  behavior.  The  hero — or 
shall  we  say  the  butt? — of  Mr.  Hereford’s  story 
is  instantly  recognizable  as  the  well-known 
editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper  and  the  owner 
of  a  chain  of  other  and  similarly  colored  dailies. 
His  career  has  not  merely  been  drawn  upon  for  fictional  ma¬ 
terial;  his  political  activities,  his  editorial  acts  and  his  private 
life  have  been  literally  paraphrased.  And  whatever  may  be 
one’s  feelings  toward  Mr.  Hereford’s  protagonist  or  toward 
that  character’s  obvious  prototype,  whatever  may  be  one’s 
responsiveness  to  the  graphic  but  sensationally  superficial  in 
fiction,  the  sensitive  reader  of  The  Demagog  is  conscious  of 
the  same  personal  discomforts  and  the  same  vicarious  shame 
that  most  of  us  have  experienced  when  whispered  comments 
and  confidences  about  present  company  have  been  forced  upon 
us  from  behind  the  clumsy  shelter  of  a  raised  hand. 

A  TINY  booklet,  recently  issued  by  the  Yale  Publishing 
Company  and  written  by  John  D.  Swain,  bears  the  sus- 


ONE  of  these  translations,  On  the  Branch,  by  Pierre  de 
Coulevain  (E.  P.  Dutton,  $1.25),  has  recently  broken 
records  as  a  best  seller  in  France,  and  hence,  apart  from  its  odd 
intrinsic  interest,  constantly  suggests  itself  to  us  as  indicative 
of  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  susceptibilities  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  French  contemporaries.  And  as  it  is 
written  by  a  woman  (“  Pierre  de  Coulevain  ”  is  a  pseudonym), 
is  written  about  a  woman,  and  is  primarily  addressed  to  those 
intellectually  interested  in  woman’s  psychological  self-discov¬ 
ery,  it  serves  to  point  the  breadth  of  a  literary  movement  with 
which  we  are  locally  familiar.  It  is  a  sort  of  diary,  written  with 
an  eye  to  publication,  by  a  Madame  de  Myere,  who,  having  lost 
her  husband  and  her  fortune,  has  been  forced  to  leave  the 
“  nest  ”  for  the  “  branch,”  has  become  a  successful  novelist, 
“Jean  Noel,”  and  here,  at  fifty-seven,  records  Jean  Noel’s 
analysis  of  Madame  de  Myere  in  face  of  a  situation  pecu¬ 
liarly  trying  to  a  woman’s  ingrained  prejudices.  It  is  a  clever 
study  of  an  interesting  personality,  although,  through  being 
so  faithfully  written  “in  character,”  it  comes  near  to  over¬ 
emphasizing  the  defects  of  its  own  qualities. 

HE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH  AND  THE  CITY 
STREETS  (Macmillan,  $1.25)  is  the  title  of  a 
new  volume  of  papers  by  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  whose  occasional  contributions  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  sociological  inquiry  no  interested  student 
of  that  interesting  ology  cares  to  miss.  The  pres¬ 
ent  collection  includes  half  a  dozen  essays  upon 
the  makeshift  outlets  devised  by  the  youth  of  our 
modern  cities  for  their  instinctive  cravings  for  personal 
achievement,  for  adventure,  for  romance,  for  sex  companion¬ 
ship  and  for  spiritual  self-fulfillment ;  and  like  the  same  au¬ 
thor’s  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  these  papers  are  val¬ 
uable  not  for  any  definite  conclusions  to  which  they  point 
but  for  their  intelligent  observation  and  peculiarly  unpedantic 
understanding  of  the  life  their  author  has  so  long  watched  at 
close  quarters. 

ONE  of  the  things  that  American  fiction  has  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  apprehended  is  the  fact  that  good  manners  are 
as  incumbent  upon  a  novel  as  upon  an  individual.  The  nicer 


piciously  bromidic  caption  of  A  Letter  From  a  Father  to  His 
Son.  The  son  is  a  freshman,  the  father  an  alumnus,  and  the 
letter  (it  takes  about  four  minutes  to  read)  contains  no  bromide. 
Realizing  that  the  imagination  of  the  young  must  not  be  over¬ 
taxed  one  hesitates  to  suggest  to  freshmen  that  they  read  the 
letter  and  imagine  that  their  fathers  wrote  it  to  them  ;  but  one 
ventures  to  commend  it  to  fathers  of  prospective  freshmen. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 
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A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen  White.  The  American 
millionaire  in  the  making.  An  interesting  and  timely  but  somewhat 
rambling  story. 

Ann  Veronica,  by  IT.  G.  Wells.  A  study  of  new  women  and 
old  conventions  that  fails  to  throw  much  light  on  either. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  An  allegory  of 
faith  and  scepticism  in  modern  life.  Frequently  brilliant  but  not 
always  able  to  keep  out  of  its  own  way. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  ITichens.  A  book  that  will  keep  you  up 
half  the  night  and  leave  a  bad  taste  in  your  mind  in  the  morning. 

The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  A  play  for  children  and 
others  in  which  fancy  and  insight  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  by  James  Lane  Allen.  A  newly  con¬ 
verted  pessimist’s  explanation  of  why  marriage  has  to  be  a  failure. 

George  Bernard  Shaiv,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Epigrammatic  fun, 
intellectual  fireworks  and  sound  critical  analysis. 

The  Hungry  Heart,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  A  plain  tale  from 
Indiana  dealing  with  the  woman’s  side  of  the  marriage  question. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  bv  William  De  Morgan.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  delightful  reading  about  a  number  of  people,  most  of 
whom  don’t  matter. 

John  Marvel,  Assistant,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Present  day 
problem  fiction  with  the  accent  of  befo’  the  war. 

Margarita’s  Soul,  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon.  An  idealistic  ro¬ 
mance  with  a  persuasive  veneer  of  realism. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A  remarkable  inquiry  into 
the  sources  of  knowledge  and  the  foundations  of  hope. 

The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  A  story  of  three  gen¬ 
erations.  The  best  all  around  novel  of  the  year. 

On  the  Branch,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  See  above. 

Open  Country,  bv  Maurice  Hewlett.  A  captivating  story  of  the 
hero  of  Half  Way  House  in  an  earlier  adventure. 

Penguin  Island,  by  Anatole  France.  A  parody  on  the  history  of 
France  full  of  wit,  innuendo  and  satire. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  The  story  of  a 
lost  soul.  A  clinical  demonstration  by  a  moral  surgeon. 

The  Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  A  story  of  the  epic 
emotions  of  colossal  pigmies. 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  C.  Quiller  Couch.  The  humorous  adventures 
of  a  trustful  kid.  A  mixture  of  truth  and  smiles. 
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WELL,  MR.  ISAACSTEIN,  I  UNDERSTAND  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  TAKING  DANCING  LESSONS.  WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  BEST  ABOUT  IT?” 
DER  BALANCE  FORWARD.” 


Practice  That  Made  Perfect 

ES,  sir,”  says  the  barber,  deftly 
rubbing  the  lather  into  the  scalp 
of  the  patron,  “  I  was  ship’s  barber  on  a 
transpacific  steamer  for  five  years,  until 
the  ship  was  wrecked  and  I  was  cast 
away  on  an  island  in  the  South  Seas.  I 
lived  there  for  two  years  and  never  saw 
a  human  being,  but  when  I  was  rescued 
I  flatter  myself  I  was  a  better  shampooer 


than  ever.  I  kept  in  practice  all  the  time.” 

“How  did  you  manage  it?”  asks  the 
patron. 

“  I  shampooed  the  cocoanuts.” 


HE :  A  philosopher  says :  “  The  only 
thing  worth  while  in  life  is  trying 
to  do  something  you  can’t — and  doing 
it.” 

She  ( sweetly )  :  Is  that  why  you  play 
bridge  ? 


In  Reno 


HE  :  There  goes  that  handsome  widow 
Jenkins. 

She:  Widow?  Why,  she’s  only  a 
widowreno  ! 


G 

L 


OULDS  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
wed. 

ASTING  hate  is  always  built  on 
friendship. 
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out  of  them  to  enlarge  it  for  next  year  and  put  in  a  few  up 
to  date  improvements.  It’s  great  luck.” 

“  We’re  doing  fairly  well  as  we  are,”  said  Merlin. 

“  You’re  making  both  ends  meet — and  that’s  about  all.  I 
don’t  think  you  realize  the  possibilities - ” 

Merlin  was  perfectly  willing  to  permit  Roberts  to  give 
him  advice  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond  it. 

“What  rooms  can  you  give  him?  ”  he  asked  shortly. 

“  All  the  best  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  taken.” 

“  Well,  put  him  on  the  third.” 

“  He  won’t  like  it.  He  won’t  stay.” 

“  We  can’t  do  impossible  things.” 

Roberts’  manner  grew  more  earnest.  He  knew  that  this 
was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Sunlight  Inn.  In  his  mind’s 
eye  he  saw  it  a  few  years  hence — broad  verandas,  one  hun¬ 
dred  new  bathrooms,  stucco  garage,  six-cylinder  cars  arriving 
every  five  minutes,  and  millionaires  scattered  all  over. 

“  I  don’t  think  you  realize  the  possibilities,  Mr.  Merlin,” 
he  said  cautiously.  “  If  we  can  get  him  going,  and  he  brings 
more  like  him,  why,  your  fortune  will  be  made.  Everything 
depends  on  how  he  is  treated  this  time.  Fortunately,  I  know 
what  ought  to  be  done.  I  was  once  in  the  same - ” 

“  Give  him  three  rooms  on  the  third  floor — the  south  wing 
— and  then  let’s  wait  and  see  what  he  looks  like.” 

Roberts  was  tactful,  but  secretly  persistent. 

“  Certainly,”  he  replied,  “  but  if  you  will  pardon  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  would  you  permit  me  to  receive  him  and — manage 
him  ?  ” 

Merlin  considered. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said.  “You  can  probably  do  it  better 
than  I,”  he  added  magnanimously.  “  I  am  quite  willing  that 
you  should  do  the  honors.  Don’t  think,  Roberts,  that  I  am 
at  all  blind  to  the  situation.  If  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  mil- 


Right  Up  There 

BY  CHESTERTON  TODD 


THE  NIGHT  SHIFT  AT  THE  HOTEL  CHAT 

“  FRONT  1  ” 


“  Reserve  your  best  suite  for  party  of  three. 
Coming  this  afternoon.  E.  Selzig.” 


HARRY  MERLIN,  the  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  Sun¬ 
light  Inn,  held  the  telegram  in  his  hand  meditatively. 
Then  he  slipped  it  over  to  his  head  clerk,  who  smiled. 

“  Have  you  any  idea  who  he  is,  Roberts?  ”  he  said. 
Roberts  was  a  new  acquisition.  Merlin  had  secured  him 
through  an  agency.  In  his  time  he  had  been  one  of  the  best 
hotel  clerks  in  the  country,  and  had  once  drawn  a  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars.  But  he  was  getting  old  and,  not  being 
of  a  thrifty  nature,  he  was  glad  now  to  accept  twelve  hundred 
a  year  in  this  old-fashioned  mountain  resort.  His  hand  shook 
slightly  when  performing  the  graceful  act  of  dipping  the  pen 
in  the  ink  and  handing  it  to  a  new  arrival ;  but  his  knowledge 
of  men  was  profound,  and  he  was  very  familiar  with  all  of 
that  class  of  Americans  who  go  about  and  spend  money. 

“  Certainly  I  do,”  he  replied.  “  He’s  the  man  who  made 
so  much  money  in  cotton  a  few  years  ago — millions.  He’s  a 
great  spender.  Wants  everything  the  best.  Great  thing  to 
have  him  here.” 

Merlin  was  cautious  in  his  reply.  Mr.  Roberts  did  not 
consider  him  quite  up  to  date. 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,”  he  said,  with  a  slightly  familiar  air, 
which  was  perhaps  excusable  in  a  man  of  such  wide  expe¬ 
rience,  even  though  he  was  an  employee,  “  if  you  can  get  a  few 
more  like  him  to  patroi  '  -e  •Eis  inn  you’ll  make  enough  money 
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lionaire  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  all  I  can  for  him,  but 
you  must  remember  that  I  have  had  experience,  too,  and  it 
may  be — but  let  us  wait  until  he  comes.” 

Selzig,  his  wife  and  daughter  arrived  a  few  minutes  past 
four.  They  drove  up  in  a  big  car,  trailing  a  cloud  of  dust 
behind  them.  Roberts,  behind  the  counter,  greeted  him  with 
all  of  his  professional  manner. 

Selzig  scrawled  his  name  on  the  register. 

“  Got  my  wire  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“What  can  you  do  for  me?” 

“  I  have  reserved  three  delightful  apartments  on  the  third 
floor,  Mr.  Selzig.  Overlooking  the  valley.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  second  floor?  ” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  all  occupied.  But 
the  rooms  I  have  reserved - ” 

Selzig  cut  him  off. 

“Where’s  your  diagram?” 

Roberts  handed  him  out  a  diagram  of  the  floors.  Selzig 
rapidly  scanned  the  lines. 

“  Here,”  he  snapped,  pointing  to  three  connecting  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  corner,  with  a  bath  in  between — one  of 
the  few  suites  with  a  bath — “these  will  do.” 

“  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  those  are  taken.” 

“Taken,  eh?  Well,  get  ’em  out.  Put  'em  somewhere 
else.  Those  are  the  rooms  1  want.  Understand?” 

Merlin  came  out  of  the  inside  office.  He  simply  couldn’t 
stand  it. 

“  We  can’t  let  you  have  those  rooms,”  he  said. 

“Are  you  the  proprietor?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  want  those  rooms,  and  I  am  thoroughly  ac¬ 
customed  to  getting  what  I  want.  Money  is  no  object.  You 
can  arrange  it.  I  always  have  it  arranged  for  me.  You  know 
who  I  am,  don’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  who  you  are,”  said  Merlin  mildly. 

“  Then  fix  it  up  as  soon  as  you  can.  We  have  just  come 

a  hundred  miles  and  we’re  tired.  You  can  do  it,  if  you  want 
to,  all  right.” 

“  I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible.” 

Selzig  fumed.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  The  next  stop¬ 
ping  place  was  at  least  forty  miles  away.  Besides,  he  wanted 

to  stay  here.  It  was  a  great  country,  and  he  was  looking 
for  a  place  to  put  up  another  summer  home.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  on  that  point. 

“  You  can  see  the  people  who  have  those  rooms  and  make 
an  excuse  to  put  ’em  somewhere  else.  I'll  pay  the  difference. 
They  won’t  mind.  The  class  of  people  who  come  here  will  be 
happy,  I’m  sure,  to  save  a  little.  Now,  you’ll  do  it,  eh?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

Selzig  turned  pale,  but  he  knew  when  he  was  beaten. 

“  Very  well.  Show  us  up  on  the  third  floor.  Come  on, 
Maud,”  to  his  wife,  who  was  superciliously  sitting  in  a  rocker 
nearby  listening  to  the  altercation.  “Where’s  the  elevator?  ” 

“There  is  none.” 

“  Um.  Beastly  !  ” 

“  Frightful  !  ”  ejaculated  Maud.  As  for  the'  daughter,  she 
mewed  up  her  lips  in  silence  and  followed.  In  a  crisis  like 
thjs  words  were  inadequate. 

Led  by  two  bell  boys  the  trio  disappeared  up  stairs. 
Roberts,  crestfallen,  said  : 

“  I  think  I  might  have  managed  it,  sir.  I  have  often  done 
it  before  in  emergencies  like  this.  You  know  those  people 
on  the  second  floor  would  have  been  willing  to  make  the 
change.  I  could  have  explained  it  to  them.” 

“Yes,”  said  Merlin,  “  I  presume  likely,  but  I  didn’t  choose 
to  have  it  done.” 

“You  know  it’s  just  this  sort  of  thing,  sir,  that  keeps  the 
place  back.  Of  course  he’s  offensive — don’t  think  that  I 
don’t  know  that  But,  you  see,  these  sort  of  people  are  what 
make  a  hotel.  They  are  used  to  having  things  their  own 
way,  and  you  can  charge  them  what  you  please.  They  don’t 
care  about  that.  Why,  a.  few  more  like  him  up  here  for  a 
few  months,  and  you  could — my !  what  couldn’t  you  do  1 
It  s  a  gold  mine.  And  you  have  the  situation — best  in  the 
hills.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  put  up  with  it  more  than  a  few 
years.  You  could  retire  on  the  proceeds.” 


Roberts’  anxiety  was  excusable.  It  was  all  done  in  the 
interests  of  his  employer. 

“It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime!  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“All  those  people  on  the  second  floor,”  said  Merlin  im¬ 
perturbably,  “  have  been  here  for  several  years.  They  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  right.  I’m  not  going  to  put  them  out 
lor  all  the  millionaires  in  the  country.” 

Roberts  groaned.  To  think  that  his  career  should  be  end¬ 
ing  with  an  opportunity  like  this  thrown  away  by  one  behind 
the  times — and  a  really  good  fellow,  too. 

At  six-thirty  the  Selzigs  came  down  to  dinner.  The  din¬ 
ing  room  doors  were  open  and  the  room  was  fairly  full  with 
guests.  There  were  girl  waitresses  and  a  man  head  waiter. 
Selzig  slipped  a  ten  dollar  bill  into  his  hand. 

“  Give  me  that  table  over  there,”  he  said,  indicating  one 
near  the  front  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  lake  in 
front. 

The  head  waiter  was  about  to  comply,  the  money  having  a 
hypnotizing  effect  upon  him,  when  he  saw  Merlin's  form  in 
the  doorway.  Merlin  made  a  sign. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”  he  whispered,  “but  that  table  is  re¬ 
served  for  old  guests.  The  proprietor  is  looking  at  us,”  he 
added  softly,  “  or  I  would - ” 

Selzig  restrained  himself  in  view  of  the  publicity. 

“Well,  give  us  the  best  you  can,”  he  said. 

Merlin  went  back  to  his  office,  that  nervous  ganglionic 
centre  of  the  entire  hotel  system,  where  vibrations  of  trouble, 
no  matter  how  remote,  come  instantly.  During  the  next  hour 
Roberts  hovered  about  him,  agonized,  endeavoring  to  soothe 
him. 

What  was  happening?  Everything.  The  chauffeur  had 
not  been  properly  attended  to.  The  soup  came  on  cold.  A 
bottle  of  champagne  had  not  been  served  properly  iced. 
Selzig  had  given  a  five  dollar  bill  to  the  waitress.  His  wife 
had  ordered  plates  sent  back  because  they  were  not  hot. 
Other  guests  were  kept  waiting  while  he  was  getting  served. 
The  cook  was  guilty,  for  he  had  received  a  ten  dollar  bill 
almost  the  moment  the  Selzigs  had  sat  down.  The  Selzigs 
radiated  money.  Every  one  knew  that  at  once  instinctively. 
And  it  was  only  a  question  as  to  who  could  first  jump  into 
the  Selzig  zone.  Merlin  noted  all  this,  while  Roberts  en¬ 
deavored  anxiously  to  explain  to  him  that  just  a  few  of 
Selzig’s  friends — who  might  be  persuaded  to  come  there 
later — would  be  all  he  needed  to  make  a  fortune,  and 
that  he  could  easily  afford  to  give  all  of  his  present  guests 
the  “go  by.” 

At  seven-thirty  Selzig  came  out  from  the  dining  room  and 
strode  up  to  the  desk.  The  wine,  no  matter  how  poorly  it 
had  been  served,  had  been  some  help. 

“  Look  here,  young  man,”  he  said  to  Merlin,  “  we  may 
just  as  well  understand  each  other.  I’m  used  to  having  what 
I  want.  Now,  you  are  one  of  those  fool  kind  of  people  who 
don’t  catch  on.  I’m  ready  to  be  easy  on  you  until  you  get 
wise  to  the  situation.  But  you  will,  you  will!  Now,  here’s 
the  point.  I’m  looking  around  this  place  to  put  up  a  house. 
I’ve  got  one  in  Aiken  and  Bar  Harbor  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  I  want  one  here.  Oh,  I’ve  got  it  picked  out  all 

right ;  there’s  only  one  place  for  it — right  up  there  on  the 

hill.  Now,  my  boy,  it  will  cost  a  couple  of  millions,  at  least, 
and  I’ll  bring  my  crowd  with  me.  You  see  what  I’m  driving 

at,  don  t  you?  If  you  don’t,  you  ought  to  wake  up  by  this 

time.  And  what  have  you  been  doing?  Why,  you  haven’t 
treated  us  decently.  See?  The  best  you  can  do  is  none  too 
good.  Now,  I  want - ” 

Merlin  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  He  came  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  State.  His  shrewdness  was  native 
and  inherited.  He  noted  the  effect  of  the  wine. 

You  haven’t  been  here  before,  have  you?”  he  inter¬ 
rupted  pleasantly. 

“  No,  sir,  but - ” 

You  ve  already  got  your  place  picked  out,  have  you?  ” 

“You  bet  I  have.” 

I  suppose  you  know  there’s  only  one  location  for  a  house 
like  yours.  That’s - ” 

Selzig  leaned  over  the  counter.” 

“I  know  my  business,”  he  retorted.  “I’m  used  to  sizing 
( Continued  on  page  529) 
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An  Old  Fashioned  Eater 

The  whale  had  just  swallowed  Jonah. 

“  Thank  goodness  the  beast  doesn’t 
Fletcherize,”  cried  he. 

Consoled  by  this  discovery,  he  placidly 
awaited  the  ejection  notice. — Sun. 

Good  Americans 

Chairman  Koskiatowsky,  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Immigration, 
rapped  that  body  to  order.  “  We  will 
now  hear  those  who  desire  to  speak  on 
the  new  bill  for  the  restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration,”  he  announced. 

Whereupon  Messrs.  Amazuma,  Hip 
Lung,  O'Laughlin,  MacDougal,  D’Eau- 
vre,  Schwartzenfest,  Spragaroni,  Kumar 
Ghosh,  and  Navarrez  made  eloquent 
talks  in  favor  of  putting  up  the  immi¬ 
gration  bars,  so  as  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  great  American  race.  Mr.  John 
Jones  spoke  in  favor  of  opening  the 
doors  to  all,  but  he  was  roundly  hissed 
as  being  un-American. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported. — Lip- 
pincott's. 


Guest:  is  that  what  you  call  a  pitcher 

OF  WATER? 

“of  course!  what  did  youse  tink  it 

WAS,  A  PITCHER  OF  A  WHEATFIELD?  ” 

Miss  Rogers:  How  did  you  imagine 
anything  so  beautiful  as  the  angel  in 
your  picture  ? 

Artist  :  Got  an  engaged  man  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  fiancee  to  me. — Brooklyn  Life. 


Eloping  Up  to  Date 


The  coatless  man  puts  a  careless  arm 
’Round  the  waist  of  the  hatless  girl, 
While  over  the  dustless,  mudless  roads 
In  a  horseless  wagon  they  whirl. 

Like  a  leadless  bullet  from  hammerless 
gun, 

Ey  smokeless  powder  driven. 

They  fly  to  taste  the  speechless  joys 
By  endless  union  given. 

The  only  luncheon  his  coinless  purse 
Affords  to  them  the  means 
Is  a  tasteless  meal  of  boneless  cod, 
With  a  dish  of  stringless  beans. 

He  smokes  his  old  tobaccoless  pipe, 

And  laughs  a  mirthless  laugh 
When  papa  tries  to  coax  her  back 
By  wireless  telegraph. 

— Motor  Record. 


Fascination 


“  Why  is  Mr.  Jones  so  popular  with 
you  girls  ?  ” 

“Oh,  he  is  a  dear!  Why,  he  doesn’t 
do  anything  but  tell  lies,  and  none  of  us 
can  catch  him  at  it!” — Cleveland 
Leader. 
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Two  level  teaspoonfuls  three 
times  a  day  means  increased  vigor 
— renewed  vitality  for  either  man 


fit  fill  Reliable  Druggists 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
DR.  SALEEBY’S  BOOK 


An  interesting  treatise  on  the  nervous 
system  and  its  relation  to  your  every¬ 
day  life  that  you  should  read. 


Name 


Address _ 

Druggist_ 


Addr 


Nerve  Health  is  Lile 


Under  normal  conditions,  Nature  keeps  body  and 
mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  health.  But  we  of  today- 
living  in  crowded  cities,  working  in  ill-ventilated  offices, 
walking  in  dusty  streets  amid  ear-splitting  noises — can 
we  truly  say  we  live  under  normal  conditions  ? 

No  wonder  our  organs  rebel  at  performing  usual  tasks 
under  these  unusual  conditions.  No  wonder  not  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  hundred  escapes  physical  brpak-down.  Nature 
cannot  build  fast  enough  to  re-supply  the  torn-down  tis¬ 
sues  and  worn-out  nerves.  Nature’s  danger  signals  are 
sleeplessness,  weariness,  indigestion,  extreme  fatigue — 
all  calls  for  help.  That’s  the  time  you  need 


Sanatoaen 


FOOD -/TONIC 


A  scientific  combination  of  Albumen  and  Sodium  Glycero 
Phosphate — two  of  the  best  known  brain  and  body  builders.  It 
comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  easily  dissolved  in 
your  daily  beverage — coffee,  milk,  chocolate,  etc.  Sanatogen  is 
endorsed  and  prescribed  by  thousands  of  physicians  in  every  civilized 
country  as  well  as  by  noted  authors,  clergymen,  actors,  statesmen,  etc. 


Fill  in  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  “  The  IVill  To  Do." 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
45  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Libellous 

A  moral  man  will  go  to  heaven,  .  .  .  but  no  one  will  ever 

name  a  brand  of  cigars  after  him. — The  Baltimore  Sun. 

THAI  is  the  first  reflection  we  have  ever  seen  in  print  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  late  George  W.  Childs.  We 
hope  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  for  old  time’s  sake,  will  de¬ 
nounce  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


TRUTH  CRUSHED  TO  EARTH  ”  . 


Bad  Air— A  Product 

HILE  not  exclusively  a  product  of  the  United  States, 
bad  air  is  manufactured  in  this  country  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  than  anywhere  else. 

A  et  the  supply  rarely  exceeds  the  demand,  and  everybody 
is  building  more  places  where  it  can  be  confined  and  kept 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Everybody  is  making  bad  air,  working  day  and  night  to 
produce  it. 

The  uses  of  bad  air  are  innumerable.  It  is  employed  to 
bring  up  children  in  and  old  people  cannot  get  along  without 
it.  Mine  owners  cry  for  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  school 
children  receive  their  educations.  Bad  air  is  not  confined  to 
any  class  It  is  cultivated  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
It  is  alike  used  by  babies  and  octogenarians.  Banks  supply  it 
and  printing  offices  are  never  without  it. 

Bad  air  is  one  of  our  chief  assets. 


Storks  rush  in  where  dollars  fear  to  tread. 
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“  IV hit e  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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WHEN  we  get  the  rest 
of  Uncle  John 
Rockefeller’s  money  and 
/2  are  casting 
about,  with 
Young  John’s 
assistance,  for  the  usefulest  way  to 
spend  it,  perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in 
doing  something  reasonably  wise  about 
the  care  and  cure  of  drunkards.  It  is 
a  matter  that  is  very  hard  to  handle  by 
private  effort  alone,  and  for  which 
there  is  far  from  being  at  present  any 
adequate  public  provision.  Criminals 
are  shut  up — some  of  them ;  there  are 
poorhouses  for  paupers,  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  farm 
colonies  for  epileptics,  all  maintained 
at  State  expense  or  cost  of  private 
charity  for  such  patients  as  cannot  pay. 
But  the  public  provision  for  drunkards 
is  not  yet  wise  or  adequate  even  in 
the  most  advanced  communities.  Here 
in  New  York  the  method  for  the 
poorer  and  more  helpless  habitual 
drunkards  is  arrest,  detention  for  a 
month  or  two  at  Blackwell’s  Island, 
discharge,  and  then,  after  an  interval 
usually  short,  rearrest,  more  detention, 
another  discharge,  and  so  on.  So  far 
as  we  know  the  machinery  of  charities 
and  correction  in  New  York  State 
does  not  include  any  apparatus  for 
taking  permanent  charge  of  drunk¬ 
ards,  reshaping  their  lives,  giving  them 
treatment,  employment  and  protection, 
restricting  their  liberty  in  so  far  as  is 
necessary,  and  discharging  those  that 
•are  curable  when  cured. 

Drunkards  are  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  disease  which  makes  them  in¬ 
capable  of  taking  continuous  care  of 
Jhemselves.  The  incapacity,  as  every 
one  knows,  varies  very  much,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  individual.  The  characters 
of  drunkards  vary  about  as  much  as 
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the  characters  of  other  folks.  Their 
•treatment  requires  intelligence,  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  experience  and  author¬ 
ity,  and  the  power  and  means  to  keep 
them  under  restraint  when  necessary. 

There  are  already  plenty  of  private 
inebriate  asylums  and  sanatoriums  all 
over  the  country,  but  they  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  poor  people  to  send  their 
drunkards  to,  and  for  chronic  drunk¬ 
ards  they  are  not  good  places.  More¬ 
over,  the  patients  discharged  from 
these  institutions  require  a  degree  of 
oversight  that  in  many  cases  cannot 
be  rendered  except  by  probation  of¬ 
ficers,  who  have  authority  and  give 
their  whole  time  to  such  service. 

They  have  been  trying  for  some 
years  in  Massachusetts  to  work  out  a 
proper  provision  for  the  State  care  of 
drunkards,  and  to  that  end  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  I  oxboro  State  Hospital. 
The  trustees  of  that  institution  lately 
made  a  report  asking  for  a  new  plant 
on  a  large  scale,  with  provision  for  the 
various  grades  of  drunkards,  including 
inebriate  women,  and  for  the  gradual 
development  of  a  detention  farm  col¬ 
ony.  The  details  of  this  report  are 
doubtless  worth  study  by  any  one  who 
is  concerned  with  the  subject.  The 
trustees  recommend  a  hospital  for 
curable  cases,  for  worthy  but  chronic 
cases  the  detention  farm  colony,  and 
for  vicious  or  criminal  cases  the  State 
farm. 

It  is  time  that  American  society 
developed  intelligence  enough  to 
handle  drunkards  with  brains,  skill 
and  method,  instead  of  with  emotion, 
blind  distress,  concealment,  and  a 
stupid  and  expensive  system  of  correc¬ 
tion  which  does  not  correct.  Charge 
is  taken  of  demented  persons  in  the 
interest  of  society.  Charge  should  be 
taken  just  as  surely  and  intelligently 
of  persons  who  cannot  control  their 
propensity  for  alcohol  or  drugs.  The 
great  popular  remedy  for  drunken¬ 
ness  is  prohibition.  If  drunkards  were 
better  handled  there  would  be  very 
much  less  need  of  prohibition,  and  it 
behooves  States  that  don’t  like  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  pay  attention  with  intelligence 
and  liberality  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  drunkenness.  The  cost  of  it  may 
very  properly  be  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  already  derived  from  taxes 
on  whisky  and  beer  and  from  license 


fees.  The  prompt  restriction  of  the 
liberties  of  a  demonstrated  drunkard, 
the  relegation  of  him  to  a  suitable 
place  of  treatment,  his  detention  there 
until  discharged  on  probation,  and  con¬ 
tinuance  under  supervision  during  the 
probationary  period — all  that  would 
tend  to  bring  responsibility  home  to  the 
drunkard  himself  and  to  make  the  con¬ 
dition  of  chronic  inebriety  seem  unde¬ 
sirable  to  persons  who  may  be  pro¬ 
gressing  toward  that  state.  Besides 
that,  the  study  of  alcoholism,  as  it 
could  be  conducted  in  great  State  in¬ 
stitutions,  would  doubtless  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  disease, 
better  remedies  and  treatment  for  it, 
and  more  permanent  cures. 

Almost  all  drunkards  want  to  be 
cured.  Very  many  more  could  be 
cured  than  are  cured  if  proper  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  curing  them. 


'T'HE  efforts  now  proceeding  to  ele- 
vate  political  ethics  in  the  State 
of  New  York  excite  abundant  interest 
all  over  the  country.  In  both  parties 
there  is  a  demand  for  moral  bosses 
who  will  work  for  nothing,  and  find 
their  reward  in  the  provision  of  good 
government.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
many  Democrats  that  the  Hon.  W.  J. 
Conners,  the  present  Democratic  boss, 
is  not  quite  such  a  person,  and  among 
the  Republicans  similar  sentiments  ob¬ 
tain  as  to  Honorables  Woodruff  and 
Barnes.  If  either  party  in  New  York 
can  clean  up  its  organization  it  will 
get  the  independent  vote  unless  the 
other  party  does  the  same.  This  con¬ 
dition  lends  a  considerable  glamour  to 
political  virtue. 

The  prospect  is  good  for  the  regene- 
lation  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Osborne, 
the  leading  dispenser  of  new  light  to 
the  New  York  Democrats,  is  a  disin¬ 
terested  and  persistent  man,  who  can, 
and  does,  give  all  his  energies  to  the 
work.  Senator  Root,  who  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  the  details 
of  regeneration  for  the  Republicans, 
is  also  very  highly  qualified  to  do  it 
wisely.  He  will  probably  work  out  his 
problem,  and  what  Assistance  he  may 
need  is  now  again  in  direct  telegraphic 
communication  with  mankind. 
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ALL  FULL  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 


THE  TAFT- CANNON'  BREAKDOWN. 


THE  CZAR  SHOWS  FRANCE  HIS  PIN  MONEY. 


NO  TRESPASSING  ON  THE  KAISERS  AIR 
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OUR  WIVES 


LIFE  READ  THE  OTHER  DAY  ABOUT  A 


BIGAMIST  WHOSE  FIFTY  WIVES  WERE  AFTER  HIM. 
TO  OTHERS - AND  TO  HIMSELF. 


THIS  PICTURE  IS  MERELY  A  WARNING 


A  Nice  (?)  Distinction 


HER  son  had  married  a  fair  lady  friend. 

The  sort  young  fellows  don’t  write  home  about. 
One  soothed:  “  It  may  come  right,  dear,  in  the  end. 
She  said  :  “  The  Lord's  ways  are  past  finding  out. 


The  mother  sighed  :  “  But  one  thing  cannot  mend  . 

The  woman’s  not  respectable!”  “No  doubt,’ 
The  comforter  smiled  back,  “  but  then,  she’s— well, 
My  dear,  she’s  perfectly  presentable.” 


“  The  Graveyards  of  Ministers 

WHAT  ails  New  York  as  a  field  of  ministerial  labor?  It 
has  been  called  the  graveyard  of  ministers.  The  min¬ 
isters  whose  premature  collapses  have  given  it  that  name  have 
had  charge  of  the  strongest  churches,  and  have  had,  as  a  rule, 
liberal  salaries  fairly  sufficient  for  their  support  even  in  New 
York  Yet  the  list  of  Protestant  clergymen  who  have  been 
used  up  in  a  few  years  by  the  demands  of  big  New  York 
churches  is  rather  appalling,  and  the  greatest  churches  when 
their  pulpits  become  vacant  have  notable  difficulty  in  filling 

them  to  their  satisfaction.  ,  .  ,  , 

Of  course  the  work  of  a  big  New  York  church  is  hard. 
Besides  preaching  it  includes  the  management  of  a  consider¬ 
able  corporation,  demanding  therefore  unusual  executive  gifts 
besides  the  qualities  of  a  student  and  a  preacher.  The  gifts 
of  language,  reflection  and  discourse  do  not  often  come  in 
combination  with  a  considerable  gift  of  executive  direction, 
and  when  they  do,  to  exercise  an  equipment  of  talents  so  di¬ 
verse  and  in  a  way  conflicting  calls  for  an  amount  of  energy 
and  system  that  only  belongs  to  exceptional  men.  The  great 
lawyers  of  New  York  are  such  men;  but  the  ministry  in  this 
generation  does  not  seem  to  get  very  many  of  them.  New 
York  probably  get  its  share,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  get  enough. 
The  trouble  then  seems  to  be  that  the  Protestant  ministry  in 
this  country  at  this  time  is  not  attractive  enough  to  get  the 
men  of  the  exceptional  combination  of  talent  and  power  that 
the  big  New  York  churches  require. 

We  have  not  determined  as  yet  precisely  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  it,  but  something  needs  to  be  done.  The  predica¬ 
ment  of  such  churches  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Brick 
(Presbyterian),  the  St.  Nicholas  (Dutch  Reformed),  and  Grace 
Church  is  disquieting  even  to  the  secular  interests.  Minister¬ 
ing  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  affluent  in  New  York  seems 
to  be  particularly  exhausting,  yet  the  town  seems  an  attractive 
field  of  endeavor  for  men  rockribbed  enough  to  be  fit  for  it. 


Why  Editors  Are  Unhappy 

BECAUSE  the  largest  part  of  their  activities  consists  in 
expressing  regrets  to  contributors. 

Because  the  reader  who  is  not  pleased  makes  more  noise 
than  the  one  who  is. 

Because  if  they  are  radical  they  are  accused  of  being 
cranks,  and  if  they  are  not  radical  they  are  accused  of  being 
owned  by  the  trusts. 

Because  it’s  easy  to  get  advertisers  if  they  have  readers, 
but  they  can't  get  readers  just  because  they  have  advertisers. 

Because  they  never  know  how  an  article  will  be  received 
until  it  is  published,  and  then  it’s  too  late. 

Because  they  have  been  taught  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword  and  they  are  never  able  to  prove  it. 


Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  pocket  the  mouth  keepeth  quiet. 


A  JUG  OF  WINE  AND  THOU  ” 
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OUR  BELOVED  KING 


“  WASHINGTON  SOCIETY  HAS  BEEN  PLACED 
CHARGE  OF  MRS.  CARRIE  NATION  ” 


•LIFE- 

The  N  ew  Regime 


Our  Beloved  King  and  His  Quiet  Sway.  How  He  Is  Endearing  Himself  to  the  Hearts  of  His  People 

IV 


Tribune  for  years,  and  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  in  it  of  King  Pierpont.  I  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  we  are  a  free 
people  and  cannot  understand  your  pub¬ 
lished  accounts.” 

We  can  only  reply  that  any  man  who 
has  been  reading  the  Tribune  as  long  as 
our  correspondent  says  he  has  and  is  still 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  we 
are  a  free  people  wouldn’t  believe  any¬ 
thing.  Such  a  man  would  not  believe 
that  Cook  didn’t  discover  the  pole. 

Another  gentleman  writes: 

“  I  have  seen  no  mention  of  it  any¬ 
where.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
you  are  imposing  upon  your  readers.” 

To  this  correspondent  and  all  others 
we  would  say  that  it  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able  that  “  no  mention  ”  has  been  made 
of  one  of  the  greatest  changes  in  re¬ 
corded  history.  It  is  well  known  that 
King  Pierpont  is  one  of  the  most  modest 
men  who  ever  lived.  He  does  not  desire 
to  have  the  fact  mentioned,  and  has 
given  strict  orders  not  to  have  it  pub¬ 
lished,  except  in  Life,  and  he  has  given 
us  his  royal  permission  only  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  shall  do  him  strict 
justice.  We  may  say  that  we  tremble 
as  we  write  these  words  for  fear  we 
shall  commit  some  breach  of  royal  eti¬ 
quette.  Nevertheless,  the  King  is  mag¬ 
nanimous. 

Since  the  coronation  affairs  in  this 
kingdom  continue  to  move  with  preci¬ 
sion.  A  great  crisis  has  been  passed. 
From  now  on  we  shall  look  for  continued 
prosperity. 

Lord  Taft  says  the  revenues  were 
never  better. 

Pensions  have  been  abolished.  King 
Pierpont  no  longer  needs  the  vote. 

Harper’s  Weekly  has  been  subsidized 


LIFE  is  receiving  a  great  many  letters 
from  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire  who  claim  that  they 
do  not  know  that  any  change  has  taken 


place  in  the  form  of  our  government, 
and  asking  us  if  it  is  really  true.  One 
man  writes  : 

“  I  have  been  reading  the  New  York 
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our  literature 
is  safe  " 


articles  for  any 
book. 

Long  live  the  Kin 


and  Editor  George  Harvey  made  Lord  of 
the  Royal  Garter.  Our  literature  is  safe. 

Former  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has 
been  restricted  to  one  new  religion  a  week 
and  appointed  censor  of  literature  for 
the  crown. 

Board  and  lodging  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  members  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  so  that  they  will  no  longer 
have  to  beg  on  the  streets. 

Washington  society  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation,  and 
from  now  on  good  results  are  hoped  for. 

The  Hearst  papers  have  been  suppressed. 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  continues 
to  menace  the  empire,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  genius  of  the  new  King  will  be  equal  to 
the  emergency. 

Havana  cigars  are  now  admitted  free. 

King  Pierpont  has  ordered  that  no  mil¬ 
lionaire  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to  write 
magazine,  make  a  speech  in  public  or  write  a 


(To  be  continued) 


“woman  suffrage  menaces  the  empire” 


Bad  Break 

“I  JEAR  of  Smith’s  latest  break?” 

n  “No.” 

“  He  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jones  congratulating  her  upon 
her  marriage,  and  closed  with  ‘  may  you  have  many  of  them.’  ” 


THEIR  SON  IN  THE  CITY 
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FARMER  STONEHATCHET  TAKES  THE  COLT  OUT  FOR  HIS  EXERCISE 


The  Victim 

H  hat  is  the  nature  of  Justice  and  Injustice ? 

— Plato. 


HE  market  man  was 
the  very  quintessence 
o  f  obsequious¬ 
ness.  The  sabled 
lady  before  him 

-U-..Td  ininiii"‘iu""iii'ii  iiiiip|ip|l,ii"‘iii  riviiumuj*  was  one  0f  his 
best  customers.  Then,  she  so  rarely 
came  herself  that  he  felt  highly  honored. 

“This  is  the  very  finest  cut,  madam,” 
he  said;  “  the  very  finest  in  the  land.” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Block.  I  am  quite 
particular  to-day,  as  I  am  giving  a  dinner 
party.” 

“  I  assure  you,  madam,  everything 
shall  be  of  the  best.  Sweetbreads?  Ah, 

yes.  The  finest - ”  He  was  about  to 

add,  “in  the  land,”  but  considered  that 
repetition  might  be  considered  discour¬ 
teous,  and  so  he  added  the  word  “  ever.” 

The  lady  swept  her  hand  over  other 
radaii,  ordering  here  and  there.  He 
thanked  her  again  and  again.  She  ar¬ 
ranged  to  sweep  out  over  the  sawdust 
floor.  He  preceded  her  to  the  door. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  that  is 
a  magnificent  car  you  have — it  is  truly 
magnificent,”  indicating  the  huge  limous¬ 
ine  car  in  front.  “  It  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,”  he  whispered  faintly,  wondering 
if  he  had  done  right  in  mentioning  it 


at  all. 

She  smiled  graciously. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Block ;  it  is  quite 
new — it  has  just  come.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  it.” 

“  I  am  sure  so,  madam.  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you.” 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Block.  You  will 
not  fail  me?” 

“  Never,  madam,  on  my  honor — -thank 
you !  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Block  directed  that  the  large 
purchase  the  lady  had  made,  amounting 
to  about  twenty-five  dollars,  should  be 
put  in  a  basket ;  then  he  wrote  out  the 
slip  and,  switching  his  knife  briskly 
along  the  steel,  addressed  the  next  cus¬ 
tomer  somewhat  bruskly.  There  was  a 
half-holiday  on  that  day  and  he  had 
planned  to  take  his  family  on  an  ex¬ 
cursion. 


The  next  customer  was  a  gentleman 
with  refined  features  and  shabby  aspect — 
a  poet — who  lived  on  the  products  of 
his  brain.  He  wanted  two  quarts  of 
potatoes,  a  bunch  of  carrots  and  four 
pounds  of  chuck  steak  ;  also  two  onions. 

“Will  you  take  it  with  you?”  asked 
the  market  man. 

The  poet  reflected,  as  he  paid  in 
cash.  “  Can  you  send  it  along  before 
noon?  ” 

Mr.  Block  looked  at  the  clock. 

“I  suppose  so,”  he  replied.  His  voice 
lacked  that  obsequious  tone  which  was  so 
unmistakable  in  his  interview  with  his 
wealthier  customer. 

“Very  well,  and  please  don’t  fail.” 

The  lady  in  the  new  limousine  was  so 
charmed  with  her  purchase  that  she  de¬ 
cided  to  go  on  a  long  ride.  She  gath¬ 
ered  up  two  friends  and  they  made  al¬ 
most  a  day  of  it. 

She  did  not  return  until  nearly  six 
o’clock;  her  dinner  party  was  at  seven- 
thirty. 

When  she  entered  the  house-  she  was 
confronted  by  an  agonized  chef. 

“  Nothing  from  the  market,  madam, 
for  the  dinner.” 

“What  can  you  mean?” 

“  Nothing  but  a  package  of  chuck- 
steak  and  some  potatoes  and  carrots.” 

“  Ah  !  He  made  a  mistake.  Evidently 
he  sent  us  the  wrong  package.  His 
driver  must  have  done  it.  Why  did  you 
not  telephone  ?  My  secretary  would 
have  attended  to  it.”  At  this  moment 
the  secretary  appeared. 

“Oh,  we  did!  ”  said  the  secretary. 
“  We  have  telephoned  everywhere,  but 
every  one  is  closed  up  on  account  of  the 
holiday.” 

The  lady  reflected  for  a  moment.  It 
was  a  principle  with  her  never  to  be 
disturbed,  and  she  lived  up  to  it  in  her 
daily  life. 

“  It  really  doesn’t  matter,”  she  said. 
“You  may  telephone  in  to  Sherry's  and 
reserve  tables  for  twelve.  Then  tele¬ 
phone  Tyson’s  and  get  seats —  Oh,  let 
me  know  where  you  can  get  seats.  Say 
that  it  is  for  me,  and  that  I  must  have 
them.  Tell  the  chauffeur  to  get  out  the 
other  car.” 

Thus  in  a  few  moments  everything 


had  been  arranged  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  impromptu  theatre  and  dinner 
party  of  the  season  was  inaugurated. 

The  next  morning  when  the  poet  en¬ 
tered  the  market  he  found  its  proprietor 
in  no  pleasant  humor.  He  had  just  had 
an  interview  with  madam's  chef. 

“  May  I  ask,”  inquired  the  poet 
mildly,  “  where  is  the  dinner  that  you 
were  to  deliver  at  my  place  yesterday?  ” 

“  So  it  is  you,”  exclaimed  the  irate 
Block,  “that  has  caused  the  trouble? 
Where  is  the  dinner  that  should  have 
gone  to  madam’s?  ” 

“  It  is  waiting  for  you  to  take  away. 
What  did  the  lady  do?  ” 

Mr.  Block  wrung  his  hands. 

She  was  obliged  to  take  her  guests 
to  New  York!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Where  I  have  no  doubt  they  enjoyed 
themselves.  But  how  about  me?” 

“  You  !  ” 

Certainly.  I  repeat  it :  How  about 
me  ?  ” 

Don  t  bother  me.  I  am  too  full  of 
my  own  troubles.” 

The  poet  smiled. 

“Permit  me  to  call  your  attention,” 
he  said,  “to  the  facts:  The  lady  in 
question  did  not  suffer,  because  she  had 
money  enough  to  remedy  all  mistakes. 
Indeed,  it  doubtless  gave  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  triumph  out  of  a  seem¬ 
ing  disaster.  On  the  other  hand,  my  lit¬ 
tle  family  were  obliged  to  go  hungry. 
We  could  not  touch  the  elaborate  din¬ 
ner  that  you  delivered  to  us  by  mis¬ 
take,  because  we  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  it,  and  because  we  knew  not 
the  moment  when  it  might  be  called  for. 
Your  mistake  will  be  easily  forgiven; 
the  lady  reaped  the  benefit ;  and  we  are 
the  only  ones  w.ho  really  suffered.  The 
i-act  that  you  make  your  profit  out  of 
her  and  not  out  of  me  doesn’t  matter. 
Strictly  speaking,  I  am  the  one  to  whom 
you  owe  an  apology.” 

Mr.  Block  leaned  forward  over  the 
counter.  He  flourished  his  long  knife. 

“You  know  what  you  better  do  ?  ”  he 
said. 

“  Tell  me.” 

“  Well,  next  time  you  carry  home 
your  own  dinner.  See?  ” 

Chesterton  Todd. 
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The  Fat  in  the  Fire  at  Princeton 

SUDDENLY  Princeton  University  has  been 
dropped  into  the  middle  ring  of  our  mun¬ 
dane  circus  as  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Di¬ 
vided  houses  do  not  often  figure  in  the  circus 
ring,  but  Princeton  does.  A  considerable  au¬ 
dience  sits  up  on  the  benches  and  takes  notice. 

There  has  been  a  crack  in  the  wall  of 
Princeton  for  some  time — to  wit,  ever  since 
two  or  three  years  ago  President  Wilson  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  the  social  system  that  ob¬ 
tained  there  and  said  that  the  clubs  ought  to 
contribute  their  prestige  and  real  estate  to 
bring  success  to  the  plan  for  a  rearrangement 
of  the  Princeton  family  and  its  redomestication 
by  quadrangles.  That  idea  being  revolutionary 
caused  anguish  in  Princeton's  inside.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Dr.  Wilson  didn’t  get  his 
“quad”  system  but  he  got  the  wrangle. 

The  present  dislocation  of  amity  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  plans  for  a  graduate  school. 
Mr.  Procter,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  $500,000  to 
make  some  dreams  about  a  graduate  school  come  true,  and  as 
much  more  was  promised  by  other  donors  to  go  with  it. 
Suddenly  the  dreams  turned  to  nightmares,  and  the  plans  for 
the  graduate  school  resolved  themselves  into  two  bands  of 
irreconcilable  differences,  captained  respectively  by  Dean  An¬ 
drew  West  and  President  Wilson.  The  temperature  of  the 
trustees  was  then  taken.  They  decided  that  Dr.  Wilson  had 
the  ball  and  Mr.  Procter  thereupon  withdrew  his  half  million 
from  the  field. 

*  *  * 

NOBODY  need  bother  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  site 
of  the  proposed  graduate  college.  That  didn’t  matter. 
If  the  site  was  not  right  it  could  have  been  made  right  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Behind  all  that  there  are  two  ideals 
striving  for  mastery  in  Princeton.  In  all  the  considerable 
Eastern  colleges  the  existing  social  diversions  and  institutions 
are  regarded  with  sentiments  running  all  the  way  from  im¬ 
patience  to  disgust  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  observers. 
This  social  machinery  takes  up  too  much  room  and  time  in  the 
undergraduate  life;  includes  too  much,  excludes  too  many; 
distracts  the  minds  of  those  inside  and  grieves  the  spirits  of 
those  outside.  Along  with  athletics  it  constitutes  the  chief 
interest  in  life  for  very  many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  of  them.  Dr.  Wilson 
is  understood  to  yearn  either  to  abolish  it  or  so  to  curb 
charm,  discipline,  inspire,  expand  and  regulate  it  as  to  make  it 
subordinate  and  supplementary  to  what  he  supposes  is  the 


I  SUPPOSE  FIDO  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  PUT  UP  IN  THE  BASE¬ 
MENT. 


primary  object  of  colleges — to  wit,  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  insinuation  of  knowledge  into  knowledge  boxes. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Dean  West  and  his  group  at 
Princeton  stand  for  complete  satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are;  but  certainly  they  don’t  see  improvement  in  the  changes 
that  Dr.  Wilson  wants  to  make.  They  are  probably  con¬ 
stitutionally  averse  to  the  use  of  dynamite  in  institutions  of 
learning,  or  elsewhere  on  social  institutions  This  is  excusa¬ 
ble  and  comprehensible.  They  may  fairly  say:  “You  can’t 
make  an  old  college  radically  different  from  the  societv  of 


PALMS 


■which  it  is  a  part  and  an  expression.”  Perhaps  the  pith  of 
the  matter  lies  there  or  thereabouts.  If  Princeton  and  Yale 
and  Harvard  and  any  other  colleges  you  like  are,  as  they  stand, 
the  true  expression  of  the  society  on  which  they  rest,  radical 
changes  will  be  hard  to  introduce  into  them.  But  in  so  far 
as  they  have  got  out  of  sympathy  and  touch  with  the  great 
American  world  they  live  in,  they  are  doubtless  all  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  readjustment. 

At  Princeton  that  readjustment  has  suddenly  butted  in 
as  a  fighting  issue,  that’s  all.  There  is  nobody  in  the  country 
better  qualified  to  make  the  fight  for  it  than  President  Wilson. 

E.  S.  M. 

Wall  Street 

FOR  the  sake  of  a  brief  argument  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  band  of  gentlemen  who  compose  Wall  Street  have 
been  accused  of  many  things  unjustly,  but  one  thing  cannot 
be  gainsaid  :  Wall  Street  is  too  touchy.  It  is  too  sensitive  by 
considerably  more  than  half.  It  is  too  easily  influenced  by 
current  events.  We  have  almost  reached  the  pass  where  we 
are  afraid  to  have  current  events  at  all.  We  can’t  turn 
around  without  a  demonstration  on  the  stock  exchange.  If 
the  President  takes  a  long  breath  some  bull  plays  china  shop 
and  out  come  the  newspapers  with  extras. 

Wall  Street  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  repose,  a  spirit  of 
calm  self-control,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  human  power. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

American  Into  French 

LADY  (at  railway  restaurant)  :  Depechez,  gargon,  ou  je 
serai  gauche  derriere. 


The  Lower  Mathematics 

IF  a  hen  and  a  half  lays  an  egg  and  a  half  in  a  day  and  a 
half,  what  is  the  earning  capacity  of  a  poultry-yard  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  chantecler  hats? 


THE  BLACK  ROSE 

Florist:  something  new  and  very  rare — a  black  rose! 
Pittsburger:  pshaw!  we  have  had  them  in  my  town 
for  years. 


THE  JOY  RIDERS 
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From  Producer  to  Consumer 

An  Up-to-date  Tragedy 


I  am  the  Egg. 
I  was  Laid. 


I’m  the  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 
I  got  a  Place  to  Roost  and  Part  of 
my  Board. 


I’m  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  Twenty  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I’m  the  Man 
Wl  who  Took  the 
Egg  to  the<f=u 
'-Qf  Station  |L 

For  the  Farmer  who 

Owned  the  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  Two  Cents  a  Dozen. 


THE  ROBEM 


EXPRESS 

COMPANY 


~7\ 


I’m  the  Express  Company  that 
Shipped  the  Egg 

From  the  Man  who  Took  the  Egg 
to  the  Station 

For  the  Farmer  who  Owned  the  Hen 
that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  Six  Cents  a  Dozen. 


that 


I’m  the  Railroad 
Carried  the  Egg 
For  the  Express  Company 
that  Shipped  the  Egg 
From  the  Man  who 

Took  the  Egg  to  the  Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  Four  Cents  a  Dozen. 


COLD  STORAGE 

EGGS  at  WHOLESALE 


I’m  the  Wholesaler  who 
Cold-Storaged  the 

Egg 

After  the  Railroad  Car¬ 
ried  the  Egg 

For  the  Express  Company 
that  Shipped  the  Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took 
the  Egg  to  the  Station 
For  the  Farmer  who 
Owned 

The  Hen  that  Laid  the 
Egg. 

I  sold  the  Eggs  for  Forty 
Cents  a  Dozen. 


I’m  the  Jobber  who  Passed 
Along  the  Egg 
From  the  Wholesaler  who 
Cold-Storaged  the  Egg 
After  the  Railroad  Carried 
the  Egg 

For  the  Express  Company 
that  Shipped  the  Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took 
the  Egg  to  the  Station 
For  the  Farmer  who  Owned 
The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  sold  the  Eggs  for  Forty-eight 
Cents  a  Dozen. 


I’m  the  Grocer  who  Sold  the  Egg 
I  got  from  the  Jobber  who  Passed  Along  the 

Egg 

From  the  Wholesaler  who  Cold-Storaged  the  Egg 

After  the  Rail¬ 
road  Carried 
the  Egg 
For  the  Express 
Company  that 
Shipped  the 
Egg 

From  the  Man 
who  Took  the 
Egg  to  the 
Station 

For  the  Farmer 
who  Owned 


The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  sold  the  Eggs  for  Sixty  Cents  a  Dozen. 

I’m  the  Poor  Devil  who  Ate  the  Egg 
My  Wife  Bought  from  the  Grocer  who  Sold  the 

Egg 

He  got  from  the  Jobber  who  Passed  Along  the 

Egg 

From  the  Wholesaler  who  Cold-Storaged  the 
Egg 

After  the  Railroad  Carried  the 

Egg 

For  the  Express  Company  that 
Shipped  the  Egg 
From  the  Man  who  Took  the 
Egg  to  the  Station 

For  the  Farmer  who  Owned  __  / 

The  Hen  that  Laid  the  Egg. 

I  got  Ptomaine  Poisoning.  V  — Metcalfe 
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ON  TRIAL  FOR  BIGAMY 


Prisoner  at  the  Bar:  i  plead  guii.tv.  your  honor,  with  extenuating  circumstances. 


The  Course  of  History 

SIR  or  madam,  if  at  your  age  you  do  not  know  what  a 
“pure”  is,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is  a  marble; 
that  it  is  usually  made  of  agate,  and  that  among  marbles  it  is 
choice  and  expensive.  The  price  of  pures  in  the  marble  sea¬ 
son  ranges  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar — and  even  higher. 

Bobbie  Pankton  took  three  “  pures  ”  into  his  father  one 
day  with  the  following  explanation  : 

“  You  see,  father,  Sidney  Scott's  father  is  in  the  business, 
and  Sidney  can  get  these  awful  cheap.  He  lent  them  to  me 
so's  I  could  show  ’em  to  you.  This  one  is  really  worth 
twenty-five  cents,  but  he  will  sell  it  to  me  for  fifteen.  This 
one  is  worth  fifteen,  but  he  will  sell  it  to  me  for  ten,  and  these 
two  are  worth  ten  apiece,  but  he  will  let  me  have  them  for 
five.  I  can  buy  them  all  for  thirty-five  cents.” 

“  How  much,”  said  Mr.  Pankton,  who  never  lost  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  teach  his  boy  arithmetic,  “  would  you  pay  for 
them  elsewhere,  and  how  much  will  you  save  if  you  get  them 
from  Sidney  ?  ’  ’ 

“Let’s  see:  Twenty-five,  fifteen,  two  at  ten,  that’s  twenty 
— they  would  cost  me  sixty,  and  I  can  buy  them  for  thirty- 
five.  I'd  save  twenty-five  cents.” 

“  Good  !  ” 

Mr.  Pankton  counted  out  thirty-five  cents  and  gave  it  to 
Bobbie. 

“  Don’t  let  him  get  the  best  of  you,”  he  said. 

“No,  sir!  Thank  you!” 

Bobbie  ran  off  excitedly  to  conclude  his  bargain.  But  on 
the  way  he  slowed  up.  A  thought  had  occurred  to  him,  pos¬ 
sibly  induced  by  his  father's  cautionary  remark.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  be  no  harm  to  try. 

Sidney  was  waiting.  Bobbie  handed  him  back  the  pures. 
“I’d  like  to  buy  ’em,”  he  said,  “but — you  couldn’t  let  me 
have  ’em  for  twenty-five  cents,  could  you?” 


Sidney  at  first  shook  his  head,  and  then  hesitated.  His 
father  had  given  them  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  knew 
their  value. 

But — a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  more  than  a  bird  and  a 
half  in  the  bush. 

“Can't  you  pay  me  thirty-five?”  he  asked. 

“  No!  ” 


COST  OF  LIVING 
Housewife:  going  down? 
Tradesman :  no— up. 
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“  Thirty  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Wish  I  could.  Twenty-five  is  all  I  can  let  you  have.” 

Bobbie  held  out  the  money  temptingly, 

“Well,  I'll  take  it.” 

Bobbie  gave  him  the  twenty-five  cents,  grabbed  the  pures 
and  was  off.  He  still  had  the  extra  ten  cents  and  his  heart 
beat  high  at  his  success. 

As  he  walked  along  he  met  Pete  Stanton.  Pete  was  a 
great  marble  player. 

“Hello,  Pete!  Look  at  my  pures.” 

Pete  gazed  at  them  enviously. 

“Gee!  ”  he  exclaimed,  “they’re  all  right.” 

“Want  to  buy  ’em?” 

“How  much?” 

“  Seventy-five  cents.” 

Pete  raised  chickens,  sold  the  eggs  to  his  mother  and 
usually  had  money.  Bobbie  counted  on  this.  He  knew  Pete 
was  reckless  in  his  expenditures. 

“  Can  t  buy  this  kind  everywhere,”  he  said.  “  Look  at  the 
eye  in  that  one.  Eh?  Hard  to  get.” 

Pete  hesitated.  He  wasn't  going  to  give  in  without  a 
struggle. 

“  I'll  give  you  sixty  cents  for  ’em,”  he  said  at  last. 

Bobbie  waited  for  a  moment. 

“Well,”  he  said  slowly,  “I’ll  do  it  for  you.  Pete — I  want 
you  to  have  those  pures — wouldn’t  do  it  for  any  one  else,” 
he  added. 

The  exchange  was  made.  The  boys  parted.  Bobbie 
strolled  along  the  street,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling. 
It  had  been  a  great  day  for  him.  The  latent  racial  sense  for 
trading  had  suddenly  been  awakened,  and  he  had  started  out 
on  a  great  and  glorious  career. 

With  such  pleasant  thoughts  as  these  we  become  more  or 
less  unconscious  of  our  surroundings.  But  suddenly  Bobbie 
stopped  and  looked  up.  He  was  in  front  of  a  house — a  rather 
important  house  to  him  also.  It  was  the  house  of  one  Bettie 
Dimpleton,  spinster,  setat  ten. 

Bettie  was  not  alone.  With  her  on  the  piazza  was  a  fa¬ 
miliar  form — that  of  Sidney  Scott.  Then  suddenly  Bobbie 
remembered  that  it  was  Bettie’s  birthday. 

He  shrank  behind  a  post  and  watched.  Sidney  was  giving 
Bettie  something.  It  was  a  small  box.  That  twenty-five  cents 
was  doing  good  work. 

So  that  was  what  Sidney  wanted  with  the  money,  and  why 
he  had  been  so  easily  tempted  ! 

And  Bobbie  loved  Bettie — loved  her  more  than  he  would 
ever  love  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

Watching  them  from  behind  the  post  he  jingled  his  sixty 
cents  joyfully  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  turned  and  ran  down 
the  street  as  fast  as  he  could.  And  in  fifteen  minutes  he  was 
standing  looking  into  the  window  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
luxurious  candy  store  in  town. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Well,  Bobbie,”  said  his  father  that  night,  “  did  you  get 
those  pures  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“Where  are  they?” 

11  A. 

“  I — I — haven  t  got  them. 

“  What!  I  told  you  not  to  let  those  boys  do  you.” 

“  They  didn’t.” 

“  What  happened?  ” 

“  I  bought  ’em  and  sold  ’em  again  and  got  sixty  cents.” 

“Good  for  you!  You  have  the  making  of  a  smart  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Where  is  the  money?” 

Bobbie  was  silent. 

“Where  is  the  money,  I  say?” 


-  - 1 Cr_T?-SH  AO<= 

PLEASE,  MISTER,  WOULD  YE  MIND  HAVIN’  A  WAR,  SO  ME  AN  ’ 
BILLY  KIN  WATCH  YE  ?  ” 


Bobbie  leaned  over  and  looked  around  to  see  there  was 
no  one  listening. 

“You  won’t  tell  mother?”  he  said. 

“  No.  Honest.” 

Perhaps  he  heard  the  phrase  somewhere,  and  with  the  pre¬ 
science  of  youth  said  it  now  unconscious  of  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance.  * 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  blew  it  in  on  a  girl !  ” 

r.  l.  m. 


By  Their  Waits  Shall  Ye  Know  Them 

IF  HE  IS 

A  $ta  a  week  man  you  wait  in  the  hall  io  minutes. 
“  $20  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “is  “ 

“  $30  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  20 

“  $40  “  “  “  “  “  "  “  “  25 

“  $  i  o.ooo  a  year  “  “  “  “  “  “  6  “ 

“  $25,000  a  year  “  “  “  “  “  “  i  minute. 


T 


It  Makes  Them  Money 

HE  Aermiform  appendix  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  any 
one.” 

Mine  was  worth  five  hundred  dollars  to  my  doctor.” 
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here’s  how 


AGNES  REPPLIER 
Bom  April  1,  1857 


There  are  unquestionably  certain  days  in  the  year  when 
the  unreliable  fairies  unite  to  display  their  delightful  incon¬ 
sistency  and  at  the  same  time  their  reckless 
generosity.  This  is  why,  doubtless,  they 
selected  All  Fools’  Day  to  distribute  so  many 
gifts  to  such  an  eminent  person  and  friend 
and  contributor  to  this  journal  as  we  are 
now  felicitating  upon  the  attainment  of  an¬ 
other  birthday. 

To  have  a  sense  of  humor,  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  supreme  literary  proficiency  all 
at  once  is  a  great  award  from  Nature.  Yet 
Miss  Repplier  has  all  these  and  more.  For  she 
is  a  delightful  human  being  in  the  bargain. 


NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
*  Born  April  2,  1862 

Our  great  universities  have  turned  out  some  exceedingly 
desirable  citizens.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  head  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College.  Professor  Butler  has  a  com¬ 
bination  of  executive  ability  and  certain 
qualities  of  style  which  entitle  him  to  the 
fame  of  being  one  of  our  foremost  educa¬ 
tors.  He  has  cast  some  illuminating  side 
lights  upon  our  educational  system,  and  he 
is  held  in  much  respect  for  the  remarkable 
ability  he  has  shown  in  administration. 

We  extend  to  you,  sir,  our  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations,  not  only  on  your  youth  but  on 
your  practical  achievements.  May  your 
philosophical  training  never  become  so 
prominent  as  to  interfere  with  your  humanity.  Salute  ! 


HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 
Bom  April  3,  1835 


Madame,  your  name  recalls  to  us  a  sense 
of  our  obligations.  You  have  contributed  so 
much  to  American  literature  and  to  woman¬ 
hood  that  your  birthday  is  an  occasion  for 
many  pleasant  thoughts.  We  esteem  you 
highly.  We  trust  you  will  continue  to  dwell 
with  us  for  many  years.  We  delight  to 
honor  you.  And  we  celebrate  your  birthday 
with  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
continued  happiness. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 
Born  Apnl  3,  1837 


Mr.  Burroughs,  our  admiration  for  you  takes  on  so  many 
different  forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  express  ourselves  with  that 
simplicity  of  which  you  are  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  representative.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  established  intimate  personal  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  animal  world  and  a  sympathy 
with  and  understanding  of  its  many  moods 
and  atmosphere  which  would  be  alone 
enough  to  entitle  you  to  our  homage.  Then, 
again,  you  are  a  lover  of  truth,  and  in  you 
the  simple  life  has  required  no  learned 
exegesis  to  render  it  intelligible.  Standing 
in  the  doorway  of  your  forest  home  you  are 
a  lofty  and  imperishable  monument  to  what 
is  best  in  life,  and  this  in  the  face  of  one 
travagant  and  luxurious  of  civilizations. 

We  love  you,  John  Burroughs.  Fit  successor  to  Thoreau, 
may  your  fame  he  as  enduring  ! 


F  E- 


JOSEPH  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 
Born  April  6,  1866 

Lincoln  Steffens  then,”  said  Joe  Cannon  re- 
to  the  old  days  when  there  were  only  one  or 
two  American  magazines.  And  yet,  even 
now,  we  can  say  that  there  is  only  one  Lin¬ 
coln  Steffens.  The  fine  art  of  muck-raking 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  learn.  That  Mr. 
Steffens  is  born  to  the  muck-raking  purple 
nobody  doubts.  He  possesses  accuracy  and 
courage.  His  “  Shame  of  the  Cities  ”  was 
a  great  help  at  a  national  psychological  mo¬ 
ment. 

Sir,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  a  few 
reforms  to  undertake,  a  few  peccadillos  to 
correct.  You  are  young.  We  rely  upon  you 
to  complete  the  sum  total  of  our  perfections. 

Here’s  to  you,  Lincoln  Steffens.  May  your  birthdays  never 
grow  less  in  importance. 

WILBUR  WRIGHT 
Born  April  6,  1867 

Life  feels  a  sort  of  comradeship  for  Mr.  Wright,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  the  mission  of  each  of  us  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  too  much  gravity.  Life  was  first  in  the 
field.  The  Wrights  seem  disposed  at  present 
to  dispute  the  honors.  But  there  is  room 
for  both. 

To  have  enlarged  man’s  vision  and  given 
him  control  over  a  new  element  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  achievement,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  French  first  and  afterward  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

Mr.  Wright,  we  congratulate  you  upon 
your  nativity,  your  inventiveness,  and  your 
extraordinary  rise  in  life.  May  it  be  per¬ 
manent.  May  you  remain  simple  and  unspoiled,  as  becomes 
a  genuine  artist. 

Here’s  looking  up  at  you ! 


“  We  had  no 
cently,  referring 


IF  a  man  can  pass  an  examination  made  up  from  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  questions,  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  any 
university  can  bestow. 


"taken  off  too  much?” 

“  OH,  NO  !  A  CLOSE  CUT  IS  ALL  THE  STYLE  ON  THE  STREET. ” 
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A  Little  Mere  Shakespeare.  The  Boston  Matter 

OOD  houses  have  been  the  rule  at  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  performances  at  the  New  Theatre. 
During  their  original  and  return  engagements 
in  a  repertory  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  at  the 
old  Academy  of  Music,  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss 
Marlowe  have  played  to  excellent  business— 
which  facts  go  to  show  that  reason  hasn’t 
entirely  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  even  in  New 
York,  and  that  the  classic  drama  hasn't  en¬ 
tirely  lost  its  hold  upon  the  public.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  there  is 
still  a  public  in  New  York  for  the  classics  because  the  au¬ 
diences  at  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  very  different  indeed 
from  those  usually  seen  at  the  musical  farces  and  other  frolic¬ 
some  entertainments  which  flourish  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lobster  Square. 

[  -jL  ^0: 

T  would  be  well  for  both  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
lowe  at  the  present  stage  of  their  careers  if  they 
could  have  granted  to  them  a  fulfillment  of  Robert 
Burns's  wish  paraphrased  into : 

Oh,  wad  some  ged  the  giftie  gie  them, 

To  hear  themselves  as  ithers  hear  them. 

They  have  both  of  them  been  so  long  in  complete  control 
of  their  artistic  destinies  that  they  have  perhaps  come  to  have 
the  idea  that  they  can  do  no  wrong.  With  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  classical  field  in  their  possession  and  because  their 
names  are  associated  entirely  with  creditable  stage  ambitions 
and  undertakings,  they  have  a  large  and  devoted  following 
the  country  over.  They  never  step  on  the  stage  without  a 
predisposition  in  their  favor.  There  is  no  question  of  their 
intelligence  and  understanding.  If  over-indulgence  by  the 
public  and  the  passing  of  the  years  have  not  entirely  blunted 
their  receptive  faculties  it  might  be  an  instructive  experience 
for  them  to  witness  one  of  their  own  performances. 

If  their  ears  are  at  all  sensitive  they  would  probably  first 
be  struck  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  elocution.  Mr. 
Sothern,  judging  by  his  Jacques,  has  dropped  back  into  his 
old  vice  of  regular  emphasis  and  the  regular  use  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  In  some  of  his 
roles  he  has  overcome  this,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  every  one 
concerned  That  he  reverts  to  it  shows  either  carelessness  or 
bad  judgment,  and,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  deplored. 
His  explosiveness  of  speech  is  not  so  marked  as  formerly,  but, 
curiously,  Miss  Marlowe  seems  to  have  picked  it  up,  to  the 
detriment  of  her  usually  delightful  delivery.  Her  Rosalind 
is  still  played  in  a  spirit  of  youthful  and  joyous  comedy,  mak¬ 
ing  it  in  its  entirety  a  portrayal  of  the  character  which  can¬ 
not  be  equalled  by  any  artist  of  our  day.  But  evidently  Miss 
Marlowe  is  living  very  well,  and  her  costume  is  calculated  to 
emphasize  that  fact  rather  than  lessen  the  evidences  of  it. 

0*0*  -o  *  0 

With  the  patronage  accorded  to  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss 


Marlowe  it  would  seem  that  they  might  surround  themselves 
with  a  little  more  brilliant  support.  Their  company  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  permanent  one,  and  this  provides  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  it  distinguished  instead  of  commonplace. 
For  instance,  the  singing  in  “Much  Ado  ”  was  execrable,  and 
did  much  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  forest  scene.  Both 
the  men  and  women  in  the  minor  parts  appeared  to  have  only 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  value  of  the  speeches  intrusted  to 
them.  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis,  the  Orlando ,  seemed  well  equipped 
for  the  part  in  looks,  voice  and  intelligence,  but  played  it  with 
a  repressed  instead  of  buoyant  air,  which  might  perhaps  be 
not  so  much  his  own  fault  as  that  of  the  star  system.  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  Mr.  Howson’s  Touchstone.  Mr. 
Buckstone  made  all  there  was  of  the  few  lines  allowed  to  him 
as  William.  Mr.  Sothern  is  never  niggardly  in  expenditure 


WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

“  TOO  FAT  FOR  THE  CHORUS  AND  NOT  FAT  ENOUGH  FOR  A  DIME 
MUSEUM.” 
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“  WE  HAVE  LEFT  UN¬ 
DONE  THOSE  THINGS 
WHICH  WE  OUGHT  TO 
HAVE  DONE.” 


for  material  accessories, 
and  in  costumes  and 
scenery  the  production 
is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss 
Marlowe  are  our  most 
important  American 
stars.  In  that  enviable 
and  fortunate  position 
they  owe  it  to  the  public  and  to  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  every  resource  in  them 
and  at  their  command  to  bear  on  the 
attainment  of  artistic  perfection. 


AST  week  mention  was  made 
here  of  the  effort  made  by 
Boston  organizations  repre¬ 
senting  the  better  elements  in 
that  city  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  unsavory 
“  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge,”  booked  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger.  The  first  result  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  was  that  the  house  was  packed  on 
the  first  night  and  the  ticket  speculators 
did  a  business  highly  profitable  to  some 
one.  The  most  shocking  line  left  in  the 
play  for  that  performance,  in  which  ihe 
piece  was  on  trial  for  its  life  before  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Mayor  and  Police 
Commissioner,  was  the  excuse  made  by 
one  young  woman  for  not  going  to  a 
certain  ball  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
afraid  she  might  have  her  stocking 
picked.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  enough 
on  which  to  base  a  conviction  so  the 
show  was  allowed  to  live  out  its  al¬ 
lotted  term  in  Boston. 

The  Boston  dailies  took  the  societies 


to  task  for  foolishly  giving  the  backers 
of  the  enterprise  such  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  as  they  also  stated  that  the 
piece  in  the  form  it  was  given  was  only 
stupidly  dull  and  very  badly  staged,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  pronouncedly  vicious,  the 
societies  really  gained  their  point.  As 
the  remaining  representations  had  to  be 
like  the  first  one,  so  far  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  added  lines  or  business 
was  concerned,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  engagement  is  not  a  prosperous  one. 

This  leaves  things  very  much  as  they 
were  before  so  far  as  the  morality  of 
the  theatre  in  Boston  is  concerned.  It 
shows  up  a  condition,  however,  which 
exists  not  only  in  Boston  but  in  almost 
every  other  city  in  the  country.  That 
is  the  lack  of  a  definite  way  of  dealing 
with  vicious  shows  which  exert  a  de¬ 
grading  influence  and  yet  do  not  out¬ 
rageously  and  flagrantly  violate  the  crim¬ 
inal  laws  so  as  unmistakably  to  call  for 
the  action  of  the  police.  And  that  con¬ 
dition  will  continue  to  exist  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere  so  long  as  the  authorities 
continue  to  give  showmen  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  instead  of  drawing,  the  line 
with  the  public  welfare  as  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss 
Marlowe  in  Shakespearean  repertory. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Laughter  in  old- 
fashioned  allopathic  doses. 

Belasco  —  “Just  a  Wife.”  Well  staged 
drama  of  our  own  times. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Yellow-jour¬ 
nal  enterprise  made  highly  laughable. 

Daly’s — “  The  Whirlwind,”  with  Marietta 
Ollv.  Notice  later. 

Empire — “  Mid-Channel.”  -Ethel  Barrymore 
in  Pinero’s  play.  Neither  author  nor  actress 
at  their  best. 

Garrick — Hattie  Williams  in  “  The  Girl  He 
Couldn’t  Leave  Behind  Him.”  •  Lightweight 
farce. 


WESTERN  PHRASE 

“  GETTING  THE  DROP  ON  HIM  ” 


THE  LOVE  CURE 


Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce 
with  Mr.  Fred  Stone  doing  most  of  the  work. 

Hackett — Mr.  John  Mason  in  “  A  Son  of 
the  People.”  Play  of  the  French  Revolution, 
taken  ’from  the  Danish.  Not  remarkable. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  Clyde  Fitch’s  last  and 
strongest  play. 

Madison  Square  Garden— The  Barnum  and 
Bailev  circus. 

Marine  Elliott’s — “  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Concluding  perform¬ 
ances  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson’s  remarkable 
engagement  in  interesting  play. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Big  and 
brilliant  musical  farce  of  the  usual  kind. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Story 
of  “  Arms  and  the  Man  ”  set  to  catchy  Vien¬ 
nese  music. 

Comedy — “  A  Man’s  World.”  Mary  Man- 
nefing  in  interesting  problem  play. 

Criterion — Mr.  Frarcis  Wilson  in  “  A. 
Baehelo'-’s  Babv.”  Diverting  little  comedy 
written  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl.”  Large 
musical  farce  with  Miss  Blanche  Ring  as  the 
star. 

Hippodrome — Ballet,  spectacle  and  circus 
of  dwarfs. 

Hudson — “  A  Lucky  Star.”  Mr.  William 
Collier  and  his  fun-making  abilities. 

Lyceum — Mrs.  Fiske  in  Ibsen’s  “  Pillars  of 
Society.”  Notice  later. 

New  Theatre — Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plasa — Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  The  French 
spinster  and  her  unhappy  environment  made 
dramatic. 

IVallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  In¬ 
teresting  melodrama  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Warner 
depicting  the  difficulties  of  the  reformed 
criminal. 


In  Modern  Times 


“T  TANG  it  all,  Ethel,  must  your  aunt 
I  1  go  along?  ” 

“Yes,  George;  but  when  everything's 
going  nicely  you  can  pretend  that  some¬ 
thing’s  wrong  with  the  machinery  and 
that  it’s  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten 
ship  so  we  won’t  all  be  killed,  and  then 
we'll  drop  auntie  overboard  with  the 
parachute.” 


•  l: 


A  Table 


BY  ONE  OF  OUR  M 


ULAR  HOSTESSES 
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From  the  Halls  of  Agony 

SOME  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  EMINENT  EX¬ 
PERIMENTERS 

ALL  human  knowledge  of  whatever 
kind  is  due  solely  and  entirely  to 
vivisection. 

Breeder  von  Bugg,  M.D. 
Soi.ham  Lyre,  M.D. 
Erronius  Chapp,  M.D. 
Whoever  says  a  word  against  vivi¬ 
section  is  a  malicious  liar. 

Vaccine  Hobbe,  Q.L.S. 
Pesthouse  Greene,  M.D. 
Agony  Sharpe,  M.D. 

Any  opposition  to  animal  experimenta¬ 
tion  will  result  in  the  sudden  destruction 
of  the  human  race. 

Gull  Reedurs,  M.D. 
Skayre  Muthers,  M.D. 
Bigfee  Cutter,  B.S. 
Seerham  Boomer,  X.Y.B.L. 
Intelligent  and  sensitive  animals  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  being  cut  up  alive.  There 
is  no  pain. 

Dogsnatcher  Betts,  M.D. 
Hellfur  Nerves,  M.D. 
Funnovitt  Gibbs,  M.D. 
Munkies  Terra,  M.D. 

Any  man  who  objects  to  vivisection  is 
either  a  sickly  sentimentalist  or  a  hys¬ 
terical  woman. 

Cuttaway  Ahll,  M.D. 
Lettam  Rythe,  O.S.B. 
Phunn  Phoruss,  M.D. 
Tryon  Paupers,  M.D. 
Benton  Slawter.  A.S.B. 


I  he  Child  of  the  Period:  hi,  there!  didn't  ye  hear  me  holler  to  get  out  o' 

THE  WAY  ? 


“  Her  teeth  are  like  stars,”  gushed  the  love- 
smitten  youth 

In  an  outburst  of  joyous  delight; 

And  when  they  were  married  he  found  ’twas 
the  truth. — 

Like  the  stars,  they  came  out  every  night. 


Peary  and  the  Pole 

OMMANDER  PEARY  has  just  been 
awarded  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  the  government  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  next  year. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
real  achievement  ought  in  itself  to  be  the 
only  point  worth  considering  in  a  reputa¬ 
tion.  And  yet  real  achievement  is  often 
likely  to  take  second  place  in  comparison 
with  other  things  which  seem  of  small 
consequence. 

Why  is  it  in  almost  any  circle  of  aver¬ 
age  Americans  when  one  ventures  the 
statement  that  he  doesn’t  believe  Peary 
discovered  the  pole  anyway,  any  more 
than  Cook,  that  this  remark,  instead  of 


being  received  with  disapproval,  will 
usually  be  received  with  pleasure?  It  is 
because  there  is  general  feelint  ,iat 
Peary  did  not  conduct  himself  well,  and, 
in  the  public  eye,  this  in  some  subtle 
manner  seems  to  be  more  important  than 
what  Peary  really  did.  What  greater 
tribute  could  there  be  to  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  good  manners? 

Peary  was  disagreeable  about  it.  More¬ 
over,  he  displayed  a  spirit  certainly  the 
reverse  of  magnanimous  when  he  refused 
to  allow  any  other  white  man  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  pole.  This  was  long  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  that  the  priority  of  his 
claim  would  be  disputed. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
viction  that  Peary  did  discover  the  pole. 
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Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Centres,  Including  Paris  and  Constantinople.  No  Con¬ 
nection  With  Any  Other  Establishment 


WE  trust  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  referring  again  to  our  recent 
troubles,  but  our  work  is  done  directly 
with  thousands  of  suffering  husbands  all 
over  the  country,  and  anything  which  af¬ 
fects  us  and  renders  us  unfit  for  our  very 
best  must  necessarily  affect  them.  While 
we  should  wish  to  mention  this  with  all 
humility  we  realize  that  we  are  bound  up 
with  the  country’s  welfare. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  trivial 
incident  with  the  police,  recently  referred 
to,  the  chairman  of  our  entertainment 
committee  has  been  released  from  jail 
and  things  look  bright  again.  At  the 
same  time  we  still  have  much  to  contend 
with  in  the  way  of  misrepresentation. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  we  were  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  delegation  from  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Union.  These  misguided  la¬ 
dies  came  to  protest  against  our  scheme 
of  entertainment  for  husbands  under  our 
care  and  requested  us  to  abolish  our 
entertainment  committee  altogether. 

They  totally  misconceive,  of  course, 
the  object  of  this  bureau.  There  are 
some  people  so  morally  blind  to  results 
that  they  fail  to  perceive  anything  in  its 
broadest  aspects. 

We  firmly  but  respectfully  declined  to 
modify  our  programme  for  the  spring 
and  summer,  which  includes  some  of  the 
most  interesting  features  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  given  our  patrons,  and  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  were  visited  upon  us 

we  pointed  to  our  record  and  to  the 
thousands  of  hearts  we  have  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

Our  answer  was  not  received  with  the 
favorable  result  hoped  for.  Whatever 
else  the  ladies  of  the  woman’s  temper¬ 
ance  movement  may  be,  they  are  not 
strong  on  sentiment  or  the  finer  aspects 
of  love.  They  fail  to  understand  that'  a 
little  dissipation,  a  little  entertainment  of 
the  right  sort,  if  applied  in  the  right 
manner,  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
bring  a  wife  to  her  senses.  The  strength 
of  this  bureau  lies  in  the  way  this  is 
done 


Only  the  other  day — to  quote  an  in¬ 
stance — one  of  our  regular  customers  was 
surprised  by  his  wife  while  dining  in  a 
restaurant  with  a  trusted  member  of  our 
entertainment  committee.  Our  customer, 
who  had  not  bargained  for  this  sur¬ 
prise,  was  naturally  disconcerted,  and 
so,  we  may  add,  was  the  member  of  our 
entertainment  committee,  who  had  only 
been  in  our  employ  a  few  days,  but  had 


shown  signs  of  great  promise.  (We  may 
add  that  she  is  still  with  us.) 

The  lady  afterward  called  on  us  at  our 
office,  and  while  it  is  usually  against  our 
rules  to  receive  visitors  we  did  so  in  this 
case.  In  a  few  moments  we  had  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  her  husband  really  loved 
her,  but  his  sorrow  over  their  incompati¬ 
bility  had  been  so  great  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  our  resources  and  was 
only  trying  to  drown  his  sorrows  and 
forget  himself  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
We  then  suggested  to  her  that  she  spruce 
up  a  bit  and  try  a  little  active  competi¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be 
expected.  She  invested  immeiiately  in 
several  pounds  of  imported  hair,  got  a 
picture  hat,  and  her  husband  was  only 


too  glad  to  make  a  new  arrangement, 
with  his  wife  taking  the  principal  part. 
Thus  we  brought  about  a  happy  reunion 
in  the  only  way  possible. 

The  ladies  of  the  Woman’s  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  of  course,  are  blind  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  They  don't  realize  that  a 
husband’s  character  is  in  reality 
strengthened  by  a  course  of  treatment 
under  our  entertainment  committee. 

We  have  saved  thousands  of  husbands 
at  this  critical  juncture  by  our  system¬ 
atic  process  of  entertainment.  We 
never,  for  example,  allow  any  husband 
on  our  books  to  drink  cocktails  before 
breakfast.  We  give  him  just  as  much 
enjoyment  as  he  can  stand  without  go¬ 
ing  crazy  about  it,  and  our  experience 
has  taught  us  just  the  right  moment  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  wife  with  an  en¬ 
larged  vision,  a  real  working  knowledge 
of  the  world,  an  awakened  sympathy  and 
a  strong  craving  for  home  cooking.  All 
the  time  we  are  treating  her  by  methods 
which  are  secret  but  none  the  less  effect¬ 
ive.  The  result  is  two  happy  hearts 


united  on  a  practical  basis.  Both  have 
suffered  and  know  what  love  means. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  ladies  of 
the  Woman's  Temperance  Union  are  far 
more  dissipated  than  any  of  our  regular 
trade  under  the  auspices  of  our  enter¬ 
tainment  committee.  They  gradually  ac¬ 
quire  a  craving  for  strongminded  argu¬ 
ments  against  drink  until  they  can’t  get 
along  without  them.  They  indulge  at 
first  in  mild  potations  of  talk,  gradually 
increasing  the  dose  until  nothing  will 
satisfy  them  but  a  total  abstinence  ti¬ 
rade  on  qvery  occasion.  They  imbibe 
their  temperance  lectures  daily  as  an  old 
toper  takes  his  bottle.  The  only  thing 
that  they  never  get  is  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  “  still,”  but  every  other  form 


“  SURPRISED  BY  HIS  WIFE  ” 
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“  ALONZO,  I  WISH  YOU'D  MAKE  IT  STOP  MOVING  ITS  EARS.  FIRST  THING 
YOU  KNOW  it’ll  WORK  ITSELF  UP  INTO  A  TANTRUM.” 


of  intoxication  of  prohibition  is  known 
to  them. 

When  these  ladies,  therefore,  strode 
into  our  office  and  fixei  us  with  their 
combined  eye  we  realized  that  all  re¬ 
plies  were  hopeless.  We  can  only  say 
that  in  our  humble  way  we  are  doing  as 
much  if  not  more  for  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance  than  they  are. 

We  have  been  sending  our  Seeing-the- 
Tenderloin  Auto  on  hourly  trips  now  for 
a  year  or  more,  and  never  once  has  one 
of  our  customers  fallen  out  because  he 
had  too  much.  The  following  letter — 
among  hundreds  constantly  received — is 
our  best  defense  : 

Dear  Bureau: 

I  am  home  again,  thanks  to  you,  and  my 
wife  is  united  to  me  once  more.  A  year  ago 
I  left  her  and  put  myself  in  your  charge. 
Since  then  I  have  visited  the  principal  coun- 
tries  of  the  globe,  having  made  the  round  of 
your  branches.  I  have  had  my  fling,  and  am 
satisfied.  Wife  has  resigned  from  every- 


CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  PUT  TO  BED  AT  THE 
SAME  HOUR  EVERY  NIGHT — OR  A  LITTLE 
EARLIER. 


thing,  and  we  are  both  reconciled  to  each 
other.  All  due  to  you.  We  have  settled 
down  into  what  we  call  our  second  honey¬ 
moon.  Enclosed  find  check,  being  payment 
of  our  bill. 

Gratefully  yours,  Y - 

P.  S. — Please  send  me  two  copies  of  your 
Galaxy  of  Beauties  and  full  programme  of 
your  entertainment  committee.  Address  my 
office.  Y - 

Remember,  we  take  all  cases  of  simple 
incompatibility,  compound  incompati¬ 
bility,  or  hell  on  earth.  Write  fully. 

Terms  moderate. 

Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau. 

A  Big  Point  Gained 

ENATOR  ALDRICH  has  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  run  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  $300,000,000  less  per  annum 
than  it  now  costs,  something  like  a  third 
of  what  we  are  spending. 

What  a  flood  of  questions  this  state¬ 
ment  sends  surging  to  our  lips.  Why 
doesn’t  Senator  Aldrich  go  ahead  and  do 
it?  Who  is  going  to  object?  Isn’t  he 
the  leader  of  the  Senate?  If  not,  who 
is?  And  why  doesn’t  the  other  fellow 
do  it?  Or  doesn’t  he  know  that  it  can 
be  done?  If  not,  wouldn’t  Aldrich  be 
willing  to  explain  it  to  him?  And 
wouldn’t  he  relinquish  the  leadership  to 
Aldrich  long  enough  to  effect  such  an  im¬ 
portant  saving?  And  who  is  getting  that 
$300,000,000?  And  do  they  know  that 
we  don’t  need  them?  And  what  is  to 
become  of  them  when  they  loose  this 
source  of  income?  And  wouldn’t  it  be 
confiscation  to  deny  it  to  them? 

Is  this  statement  a  vindication  of  the 
muck-rakers?  Or  is  it  a  bit  of  muck¬ 
raking  on  its  own  behalf?  Is  it  cam¬ 
paign  talk,  champagne  talk  or  sham-plain 
talk  ? 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  RISING  SON 

At  any  rate,  such  an  authoritative  ad¬ 
mission  upon  such  an  important  topic 
seems  to  be  a  big  point  gained. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


Too  Late  for  the  Improper  Number 

WHY  so  much  advertising  of  that 
piece  of  sculpture  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  sculptress  who  has  worked  in  Berlin, 
which  is  said  to  defy  propriety  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  curdle  the  blood  of  all  our  bound¬ 
less  West? 

The  threat  is  ostentatiously  made  that 
she  will  bring  it  home.  Well,  are  they 
going  to  put  it  on  the  road  ? 


HE  that  minds  his  own  business  will 
be  asked  to  mind  the  business  of 

others. 
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Mother  Goo 


ICKERY-dickery-dock, 

The  brokers  ran  up  the  stock. 
But  some  son-of-a-gun 
Unloaded  at  one, 
Hickery-dickery-dock. 


Wall  Street 


LITTLE  J.  R.  K.  managed  a  corner 
In  Hocking  C.  and  I. 

Then  he  went  dumb,  with  his  health 
on  the  bum,  . 

And  broke  all  the  smaller  fry. 


THERE  was  a  man  in  Wall  Street, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
de  went  into  a  broker  shop 
And  bought  American  Ice ; 

And  when  his  broker  sold  him  out. 
He  ran,  with  might  and  main 
And  bought  more  in  another  shop, 
And  then  went  broke  again. 


“HAA,  baa,  Wall  Street, 

D  Have  you  any  wool?  ” 

“  Yes,  kind  sir. 

Three  lambs’  full. 

One  for  the  trickster 
And  one  for  his  dame 
And  one  for  the  broker 

Who  gets  wise  to  his  game.” 


GARY,  Gary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  Steel  stock  go? 
Not  up  to  par  but  down  so  far 
It  makes  our  losses  grow. 


OLD  Father  Morgan  had  a  newspaper  organ 
To  put  the  bears  on  the  run. 

But  the  scheme  wouldn’t  go, 

Because  it  ain’t  so 

Whatever  we  read  in  the  Sun. 


OLD  Jim  Hill  was  a  merry  old 
And  a  merry  old  pill  was  he. 
He  called  for  his  stocks  till  he  got 
The  day  he  cornered  N.  P. 


WHEN  WOMEN  RULE  THE  WAVE 

“  CAPTAIN,  I  HAVE  TO  REPORT  THAT  THE  SHIP  IS  SINKING  RAPIDLY.” 

“  I  WISH  TO  GOODNESS,  GERTIE,  YOU  WOULDN’T  BOTHER  ME  SO  OFTEN.  HOWEVER,  YOU  MAY  CUT  HER  STAYS,  WHICH  WILL 
PROBABLY  RELIEVE  HER,  AND  HAVE  THE  STEWARDESS  SERVE  TEA  AT  ONCE  IN  THE  PINK  ROOM.” 
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Mr.  Horatio  Spanker, 

403  W.  1 1 6th  Street. 

Come  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  Tried  to 
kiss  suffragette  speaker. 

Jack  Spanker. 

February  25,  1910. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  Peck  Mutch, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Grandma's  will  read.  Leaves  money 
to  Mary,  Fido  to  you.  John. 

Mr.  Gibbons: 

Have  appointed  you  a  critic  at  our 
coming  beauty  contest. 

Facial  Cream  Company. 

Mr.  Lovett  : 

Invite  you  to  address  us  on  “  Is  Mar¬ 
riage  a  Failure?” 

Bachelor  Maids. 

Mr.  Green  : 

Request  you  to  lecture  “  Does  It  Pay 
to  Raise  Children?” 

Fathers’  Club. 

New  York,  March  1,  1910. 
Robert  Grimes,  Sr., 

The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Grandpa  in  trouble.  Arrested  at 
French  Ball.  Send  two  hundred. 

Bob. 

To  Gov.  T.  J.  Carter, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pretty  housemaid  mother  fired  was 
yellow  journal  reporter.  Tom. 

Akin  Cattery, 
March  1,  1910. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Smith, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Shipped  first  consignment  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  cats  to  amuse  “  Gyp.”  Jack. 

Mrs.  E.  Z.  Money, 

East  Orange  Blossoms,  N.  J. 
Delighted.  If  you’re  too  fat  for 
chorus  take  ingenue  part. 

Lee  Shoobert. 

Mrs.  Bored  Newlyrich, 

23  Millionaire’s  Place, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Will  engage  you  for  part  if  you  can 
wear  tights.  Klaw  &  Erlanger. 

Mrs.  Summer  Widow  Jones, 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Picture  of  “Venus  at  Bath,”  for 
which  you  posed,  sold.  Horray ! 

(Signed)  Painter. 

Your  new  boarder  escaped  lunatic;  al¬ 
ways  dangerous  after  laughing  spell. 

Dallas,  Texas, 

Feb.  24,  1910. 

Rev.  Wm.  Toogood, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Meet  me  at  stage  entrance,  at  close  of 
matinee  to-day.  Marzell. 

To  Mrs.  May  Bedam, 

Care  Dr.  I.  M.  Strait, 

Peaceful  Valley,  Ark. 

You  get  alimony  and  the  custody  of 
the  dog.  Congratulations. 

Billy  Bedam. 

To  Col.  John  Smyth.  Sr. 

It’s  triplets.  Send  promised  ten  thou¬ 
sand  for  each  grandchild. 

(Signed)  John  Smyth,  Jr. 


“Life’s”  Telegram  Contest 


This  is  the  fourth  installment  of 
The  name  of  the  winner  of  the  Hundred 
•week’s  Life. 

To  Mr.  - 


Send  satin  slippers  left  in  taxicab 
after  stag  dinner  Wednesday. 

Fred. 

January  20,  1910. 
To  Hiram  Stiles,  Jr., 

Hotel  Brevoort,  New  York. 

If  old  killjoy’s  gone,  Rector’s  at  seven. 
Bring  a  thirst.  Tottie. 

New  York  City, 

February  18,  1910. 
Mr.  Wealthy  Dauber, 

410  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Offer  three  thousand  for  your  painting 
“  Bacchus  ”  to  advertise  beer. 

Nervitzsky  Brewing  Company. 

Women’s  Campaign  Headquarters. 

March  5,  1997. 

To  Miss  Constance  Peeker, 

New  York  City. 

Nellie  wins.  First  Presidentrix  of  the 
United  States.  Three  cheers. 

Helena  Home,  Chairman. 


telegrams  selected  from  those  received. 
Dollar  Prize  will  be  announced  in  next 


Samuel  P.  Jones,  Esq., 

Plainville,  N.  J. 

Shipped  you  a  library  yesterday.  Due 
to  arrive  to-morrow. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 

To  John  Jones, 

Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Lady  visiting  you  a  paranoiac.  Killed 
husband  in  spell.  Beware  ! 

Murphy, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  James  Smith  : 

Home  to-night.  Married  widow  with 
three  children.  Collect. 

Jim  Smith. 

Dear  Dad  : 

Roses  are  red,  violets  blue;  send  me 
fifty,  P.  D.  Q.  Freshy. 

Hiram  Gotrocks, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Supposed  countess  you  have  been  en¬ 
tertaining  is  a  Swedish  hairdresser. 

Pinkerton. 


“  what  do  you  think  of  his  riding?  ” 
“bad  form,  sits  too  far  forward.” 
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The  “  Insolence  ’’  of  New  York 


MR.  F  HOPKINSON  SMITH  is  quoted  as  saying  that  New  York 
is  “the  most  insolent  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.” 

Perhaps  so,  but  Mayor  Gaynor’s  administration  has  only  just  be¬ 
gun.  One  of  the  new  mayor's  specialties  is  manners.  He  hopes  to 
make  us  all,  including  all  the  cops,  respect  the  laws  that  define  and 
protect  the  personal  rights  of  everybody. 

If  New  York  is  the  most'  insolent  city  it  is  because  it  is 
the  most  tried  city.  No  other  city  that  we  know  of  has  so 
difficult  a  problem  of  public  transportation  or  is  so  far  behind 
in  its  solution.  Daily  crowding  is  bad  for  manners.  Hurry 
is  bad  for  them.  Too  many  automobiles  urging  folks  1o  step 
lively  are  not  good  for  them. 

It  is  rather  the  conditions  of  life  that  are  insolent  in  New  York 
than  the  people.  The  people  are  very  much  like  other  people. 
In  Boston  they  might  soon  come  to  be  as  polite  as  the  Boston 
folks.  Conditions  in  New  York  call  for  exceptional  patience, 
good  temper,  and  consideration  of  the  rights  and  comfort  of 
others.  No  more  than  ordinary  behavior  is  forthcoming,  and 
that  is  not  good  enough  to  meet  the  daily  emergency. 

Some  day  there  will  be  a  lot  more  subways.  That  will 
help  manners,  and  possibly  Mayor  Gaynor  will  help,  too. 


Good  Suggestion,  But- 


R.  HARVEY  WILEY,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  suggested 
ostracism  for  convicted  food  adulterators.  He  said  they  should  be  set  “  outside 
the  pale  of  ethical,  moral  and  polite  society.”  A  few  years  ago  President  Hadley 
made  the  same  recommendation  for  a  similar  set  of  malefactors. 

In  the  abstract  it  is  a  splendid  suggestion,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  “  ethical, 
moral  and  polite  society.” 

HERE  is  more  joy  over  one  sheep  that  is  shorn  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
unfleeced. 


THE  USUAL  QUESTION 


don’t  think  that  because  they  have  no  escort  you  can  be  brutal  to 

THESE  YOUNG  MEN.  OR  YOU’LL  HAVE  me  TO  DEAL  WITH.” 
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SOMETHING  must  have  happened  lately 
in  British  East  Africa.  Books  dealing 
with  that  once  benighted  region  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  roll  in  like  waves  on  the 
beach  after  an  excursion  steamer  has 
gone  by.  But  perhaps  the  nature  of 
the  disturbance  has  already  been  re¬ 
ported — I  read  so  many  books  myself 
that  I  seldom  see  the  papers.  One  of 
these  recent  volumes  is  called  The 
Land  of  the  Lion  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  $3.80),  and  contains  a  pleasantly 
informal  and  decidedly  informing  ac¬ 
count  of  W.  S.  Rainsford’s  extended 
journevings  in  the  British  East  African 
wilderness.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
in  so  personal  a  work  as  an  account 
of  sport  and  travel  that  there  should 
be  a  personality  behind  the  pen  and 
that  it  should  flow  freely 
through  the  pen.  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  that  makes  the  guide 
book.  And  it  is  its  presence 
that  makes  The  Land  of  the 
Lion.  Dr.  Rainsford  walked 
some  four  thousand  miles, 
shot  many  varieties  of  game, 
consorted  with  many  kinds 
of  dark  humanity  and  was 
unaffectedly  and  intelligently 
interested  in  all  the  aspects 
of  the  life  around  him.  His 
book  not  only  arouses  one's 
interest  but  ministers  to  one's  understanding. 


ANOTHER  book,  and  in  a  special  and  non-literary  sense 
a  more  valuable  as  well  as  a  more  striking  one,  is 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore’s  Camera  Adventures  in  the  African 
Wilds  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $6.00).  Mr.  Dugmore’s  work 
as  a  photographer-naturalist  is  widely  known,  and  this  volume 
contains  the  records,  pictorial  as  well  as  verbal,  of  a  long 
planned  and  carefully  prepared  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  photographing  of  the  wild  animals  of  tropical 
Africa,  and  the  results  of  which  are  in  some  ways  unequaled. 
About  five  or  six  years  ago  a  wealthy  German  sportsman 
named  Schillings  led  a  similar  photographic  expedition  into 
Africa  ;  but,  interesting  as  were  some  of  his  results,  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  master  the  telephoto  lens  and  his  cautious  mechanical 
methods  of  flashlight  work  at  night  made  many  of  his  daylight 
pictures  worthless  and  most  of  his  portraits  of  carnivora  dis¬ 
illusioning.  Dugmore’s  telephoto  work  is  most  creditable  and 
his  point-blank  pictures  of  charging  rhinoceros  and  his  flash¬ 
lights  of  lions  coming  to  their  own  “kill,”  and  taken  by  the 
author  in  person  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  are,  so  far,  the  top- 
notch  of  an'mal  photography. 


F  E  • 

TO  such  appreciative  readers  as  were  lucky  enough  two 
years  ago  to  come  across  an  unobtrusive  and,  externally, 
a  by  no  means  self-explanatory  volume  called  A  Draught  of 
the  Blue,  that  contained  some  exquisite  translations  of  old 
Hindu  stories  by  F.  W.  Bain,  the  announcement  of  a  new 
book  containing  another  tale  from  the  same  literature  done 
into  English  by  the  same  student  of  beauty  and  artist  in 
words  will  be  enough  to  focus  interest  and  arouse  anticipa¬ 
tion.  I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  at 
least  some  of  the  many  others  less  fortunate  but  equally  ap¬ 
preciative  by  introducing  them  to  Mr.  Bain’s  new  book,  A 
Mine  of  Faults  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  $1.25).  This  is  a  story 
told  long  ago  by  Maheshwara,  the  Zeus  of  the  Himalayan 
Olympus,  to  Parwati,  his  wife,  to  at  once  prove  the  justice  and 
illustrate  the  subtler  meaning  of  the  Hindu  epithet  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  woman  and  meaning  either  the  moon,  the  “  lender  of 
beauty  to  the  dusk,”  or  “a  mine  of  faults.”  It  is  a  love 
story  such  as  we  moderns  of  the  West  have  forgotten  how  to 
tell.  For  it  is  as  naive  and  direct  as  a  child’s  fairy  tale,  as 
radiant  with  the  romance  of  youth  as  youth  itself,  and  yet 
it  is  compact  of  that  Oriental  comprehension  and  acceptance 
of  the  whole  meaning  of  life  that  is  so  near  to  wisdom  and  so 
far  removed  from  mere  sophistication.  Apart  from  the  sheer 
charm  of  the  old  legend  and  from  the  skill  of  the  English 
wordsmith  who  has  re-set  it  for  us,  the  book  serves  to  remind 
us  (who  so  sorely  need  the  reminder)  that  man’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  of  man  antedated  our  specializations  in 
science  and  psychology.  I .  B.  Kerfoot. 


A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F  W.  Bain.  See  above. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen  White.  The  evolution 
of  the  American  millionaire.  An  interesting  story  that  suffers  for 
want  of  kneading. 

Ann  Veronica,  by  II.  G.  Wells.  An  insalubrious  romance  that 
starts  out  to  be  the  study  of  a  type  and  ends  in  the  whitewashing 
of  a  heroine. 

An  Interrupted  Friendship .  by  E.  L.  Voynich.  An  entertaining 
and  picturesque  story  in  which  a  tragedy  in  a  teapot  is  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  the  inevitable. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  A  modern  allegory 
of  Faith  and  Skepticism.  Brilliant  but  badly  jumbled. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  Six  hours  of  Nile  fever,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nausea. 

Camera  Adventures  in  the  African  Wilds,  by  A.  R.  Dugmore. 
See  above. 


WRING  OUT  WILD  BELLES 
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The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  A  dramatized  fairy 
tale  full  of  fanciful  humor  and  beauty. 

George  Bernard  Sliaw.  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  The  quintessence 
of  G.  B.  S.  with  G.  K.  C.  blown  in  the  bottle. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  by  William  De  Morgan.  An  indif¬ 
ferent  story,  but  a  chance  for  a  week’s  delightful  companionship 
with  a  fascinating  writer. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion,  by  W.  S.  Rainsford.  See  above. 

Margarita's  Soul,  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon.  Engaging  ro¬ 
mance  presented  as  the  reminiscences  of  a  middle-aged  bachelor. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  the  sanctions  of  hope.  The  most 
remarkable  book  of  the  dav. 

The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  An  exceptional  novel 
in  which  the  life  of  three  generations  is  shown  both  in  panorama 
and  in  perspective. 

On  the  Branch,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  An  interesting  example 
of  a  contemporary  French  “  best  seller.” 

Open  Country,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  Realism  once  removed.  A 
present  day  idyl  by  Mr.  Hewlett  at  his  so  far  best. 

Penguin  Island,  by  Anatole  France.  A  subtly  wrought  satirical 
parody  on  the  history  of  France  and  the  writers  of  history. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  A  moral  tragedy 
presented  with  brutal  frankness  but  tremendous  effect. 

The  Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  A  typical  story  by 
a  talented  writer  who  is  impatient  of  merely  life-sized  figures. 


A  Great  Surprise 


PAPA:  Ruthie,  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  God  would  send 
you  a  little  baby  brother  before  long.  What  would  you 
think  of  that  ? 

Ruthie:  Oh,  papa!  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  lovely. 
And  say,  papa,  let’s  you  and  me  keep  it  a  surprise  for  mamma. 


THE  majority  is  always  wrong;  truths  are  discovered  one 
at  a  time  by  one  at  a  time. 


oh,  mother!  what  a  dust  we’re  making!” 


HOWARD :  Say,  old  man,  you  hold  everything  about  a 
mile  away  from  your  eyes.  You  need  glasses. 

Coward  :  Nonsense  !  What  I  need  are  longer  arms. 


The  New  Arrival:  i  beg  pardon,  haven’t  i  met  you  before? 

“  CERTAINLY.  YOU  USED  TO  BE  MY  CLERGYMAN.” 
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The  Real  Thing 

Fair  nature  is  the  sweetest  bard  of  all ! 
Once  take  a  walk  with  her  you'll  never 
doubt  it. 

There  is  more  poetry  in  spring’s  glad  call 
Than  all  the  stuff  the  poets  sing 
about  it. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

Found  Wanting 

“  So  he  has  lost  faith  in  deep  breath¬ 
ing?  ” 

“Yes;  it  wouldn’t  keep  his  hair  from 
falling  out.” — Houston  Chronicle. 

Don’t  Mention  It 

The  politest  man  in  Boston  collided 
violently  with  another  man  on  the  street. 
The  second  man  was  angry. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  the  polite  one 
with  a  bow,  “  I  don't  know  which  of  us 
is  to  blame  for  this  encounter.  If  I  ran 
into  you,  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  you  ran 
into  me,  don't  mention  it.” — Success. 


NOCTURNE.  INTRODUCTION.  KEY  OF  A 
MAJOR. 


Wicked  Ostend 

Pierre  de  Coldirodi,  Italian  litterateur, 
praised  Coney  Island  as  he  took  luncheon 
by  a  window  overlooking  the  sunlit  blue 
sea. 

“  Coney  Island,”  said  M.  Coldirodi, 
“  is  the  gayest  place  in  all  the  world,  with 
one  exception.  The  exception  is  Ostend. 
But  Ostend  is  too  gay.  Ostend  is 
wicked.” 

He  frowned. 

“  If  you  meet  a  friend  on  the  Ostend 
plage,”  he  said,  “and  your  friend  has  a 
lady  with  him,  he  will  introduce  you  to 
her,  ten  to  one,  as  his  wife.  Then  when 
she  isn’t  looking  he  will  wink  and 
whisper  in  your  ear  : 

“  ‘  My  wife,  you  know,  Ostend-sibly.’  ” 
— Tribune. 

Experience 

A  young  woman  applied  to  an  English 
surgeon  for  a  position  as  nurse  in  his 
institution.  He  asked  :  “  Have  you  had 
any  previous  experience?  ” 

She  dazzled  him  with  a  reassuring 
smile. 

“Experience?”  she  cried.  “I  should 
think  so.  Two  of  my  brothers  play  foot¬ 
ball,  another  has  tried  to  cross  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  an  aeroplane  of  his  own  make, 
mother  is  a  suffragette  and  father  keeps 
a  motor  car.” — Tit-Bits. 
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Acrostic 

Fantastically  fabricating  foolish  frumpery. 

Autocratic  authority  altering  attire. 

Sartorial  science  simulating  slavery. 

Hollow  hallucination  hampering  habits. 

Imperative  institution  inducing  imitation. 

Overbearing  omnipotence  ordering  opinions. 

Nimble  necromancy  nominating  novelties. 

THE  man  who  wears  the  finest  clothes  is  generally  the  one 
who  would  look  the  worst  without  them. 


Biblical  Instruction 

HAT  does  exegesis  mean,  father?” 

“  I  never  can  remember  long  what  it  does  mean.  It 
is  something  theological — probably  a  combination  of  Exodus 
and  Genesis,  about  like  Deutoronomy.” 

FIRST  BRIDGE  PLAYER  :  I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  wear.  I’ve  three  hats,  but  they’re  all  out  of 

style. 

Second  Bridge  Player  :  I  was  in  a  worse  ouandary.  I 
have  three  hats,  and  they’re  all  the  latest  thing. 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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THIS  being  the 
Fashion  Num¬ 
ber,  something  now 
on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

—  Is  Uncle 
— Joe  Cannon 
out  of  style? 
Completely  and  hopelessly.  Every¬ 
body  knows  it  except  Uncle  Joe.  At 
this  writing  he  persists  in  regarding 
himself  as  the  glass  of  Republicanism 
and  the  mould  of  Regularity.  But  he 
is  deluded.  He  belongs  as  conclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  past  as  crinoline  and  poke 
bonnets.  Quakers,  Shakers  and  vari¬ 
ous  peculiar  people  keep  on  wearing 
poke  bonnets,  and  there  will  doubtless 
be  those  who  will  continue  to  clothe 
themselves  irt  the  Uncle  Joe  political 
habiliments.  But  the  only  consequence 
will  be  that  they  will  look  queer  and 
remind  every  one  that  the  fashion  has 
changed. 

The  Insurgent  cut  is  the  proper 
thing  for  Republican  spring  Suits  in 
Washington.  Whenever  the  President 
gets  new  clothes  his  tailor  will  tell  him 
so,  and  though  he  may  not  care  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  the  height  of  fashion,  he 
might  as  well  recognize  what  the  fash¬ 
ion  is.  In  the  Fourteenth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Massachusetts,  which 
went  Republican  by  14,000  last  year, 
Foss,  running  as  a  Democrat,  has 
beaten  Buchanan,  a  Cannon-Repub¬ 
lican,  by  over  5,000  plurality.  The 
Uncle  Joe  styles  are  back  numbers  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Payne-tariff 
styles  also.  They  are  both  out  of  the 
same  old  Republican  fashion  book,  and 
both  were  much  in  favor  in  their  day. 

And  at  Albany  the  clock  has  struck 
for  the  Barnes-Woodruff  style  of  Re¬ 
publican  politics  and  the  Conners- 
Murphy  style  of  Democratic  politics. 
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Somebody  said  that  when  the  bell 
tolled  the  other  day  for  Thomas  C. 
Platt  it  marked  the  closing  of  a  po¬ 
litical  era. 


THE  new  style  in  politics — what  is 
it? 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  one  of  the 
most  articulate  of  contemporary  radi¬ 
cals,  quotes  President  Hadley  as  say¬ 
ing  in  a  book  that  “  the  fundamental 
division  of  powers  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  between  voters 
on  the  one  hand  and  property  owners 
on  the  other.”  The  new  style  in  poli¬ 
tics  seems  to  be  largely  a  fashion  got¬ 
ten  up  by  voters  who  think  that  prop¬ 
erty  owners  have  been  getting  more 
than  their  share  of  constitutional 
rights,  and  want  a  fairer  division. 
The  objection  to  Uncle  Joe  has  been 
that  he  was  the  legislative  bulwark  of 
the  property  owners  as  against  the 
voters,  when  he  ought,  as  Speaker,  to 
have  favored  neither.  The  objection 
to  Mr.  Aldrich  is  the  same ;  to  the 
Payne  tariff  of  the  same  species;  to 
Woodruff  and  Barnes  very  much  the 
same ;  to  Ballinger  as  against  Pinchot 
a  good  deal  the  same  so  far  as  the 
facts  in  that  issue  are  understood. 
So  long  as  the  voters  want  no  more 
than  their  share  of  constitutional 
rights  there  is  very  little  to  be  scared 
at  in  the  new  fashion.  They  certainly 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  the  sort 
of  tariff  they  prefer  as  soon  as  they 
can  show  the  necessary  votes  to  com¬ 
mand  it. 

Besides,  almost  all  the  voters  are 
owners  of  more  or  less  property,  and 
almost  all  the  property  owners  are 
voters,  so  the  line  that  divides  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  new  fashion  in  Repub¬ 
lican  politics  from  the  backers  of  the 
old  styles  is  not  a  division  between 
Haves  and  Have-Nots.  It  is  rather  a 
split  in  the  party  of  the  Haves — be¬ 
tween  property  owners  who  have  been 
getting  more  than  they  were  entitled 
to,  and  like  it,  and  property  owners 
who  think  they  have  been  getting  less 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  don’t 
like  it.  The  first  group  feels  that  it  is 
sacrilege  to  buck  against  that  great 
rule  of  Scripture,  “To  hhn  that  hath 
shall  be  given.”  But  the  second  group 


retorts,  “We  also  have.  We  have  the 
votes,  and  to  us  it  is  going  to  be  given, 
or  we  shall  know  why.” 

This  seems  a  fine,  healthy  constitu¬ 
tional  state  of  things.  It  has  split 
the  Republican  party  in  two,  and 
left  the  old  style  Republicans  very 
much  too  weak  to  cope  with  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  new  style  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  whole  Middle  West 
is  new  style  Republican  and  ready  to 
vote  Democratic  whenever  the  choice 
is  between  that  and  Cannonism. 
Wherever  the  Democrats  can  put  up 
candidates  and  put  forward  intentions 
that  deserve  to  win  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  win  next  fall.  President 
Taft  seems  powerless  to  control  his 
party.  Political  leadership  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  his  admirable  and 
ueeful  accomplishments.  The  most  he 
can  do  for  his  party  seems  to  be  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  Government  uprightly, 
recommend  certain  details  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  enforce  to  the  best  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  ability  the  laws  that  his  prede¬ 
cessor  left  him. 


A  LL  that  is  very  much  to  do,  but 
seems  not  to  be  enough  to  fetch 
the  Republican  party  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis.  Hence  the  liveliness  of  the 
interest  in  the  resumption  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  Colonel  RooseVelt  and 
mankind.  There  is  a  political  magician 
who  can  pull  anything  that  is'  called  for 
out  of  a  second-hand  military  hat! 
Wait  till  he  gets  back,  and  then  you’ll 
see ! 

We  shall  see  some  Rough  Riders  in 
New  York,  and  immense  enthusiasm — ■ 
but  how  much  more?  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sowed  the  crop  and  Mr.  Taft  is  har¬ 
vesting  it.  It  is  a  valuable  crop.  What 
is  there  to  do  but  to  get  it  in?  We 
don’t  see  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  do 
about  it.  He  might  run  for  Governor 
of  New  York  next  fall  and  be  elected; 
but  he  won’t  do  that.  We  wish  he 
might  go  to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Mr. 
Depew,  and  stay  there,  if  he  liked  it, 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  There  he 
might  do  much  to  help  Mr.  Taft  and 
much  to  benefit  the  country,  and  super¬ 
vise  the  transformation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  from  Old  Style  to  New. 
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FASHIONS  OF  I860  AND  1910 


Gentle  (But  Insalubrious)  Spring 

a  doctor's  ditty 

AIL,  gentle  spring,  hail,  balmy 
winds ! 

(Unwholesome  breezes!) 
Hail,  spring-time's  joyous  signs 
of  life  ! 

(And  fell  diseases  1) 

We  breathe  once  more  thine 
odors  fresh 
(And  miasmatic)  ; 

We  tread  thy  spongy  meads  and  vales 
(With  curse  emphatic). 


Our  pulses  beat  with  vernal  joy 
(Or  vernal  fever), 

Thou  winsome,  witching,  smiling  spring  ! 
(Thou  arch-deceiver  !) 


’Tis  now  the  time  for  love  and  song 
(And  stomach  bitters), 

A  time  to  banish  care  and  grief 
(And  buckwheat  fritters). 


Commercially  Expressed 

THE  exigencies  of  the  occasion  com¬ 
pelled  the  city  editor  to  assign  the 
young  financial  reporter  to  write  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ball.  He  was  instructed  to 
give  particular  attention  to  a  description 
of  the  costumes  of  the  ladies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  from  his  report  have 
been  preserved  : 

“  Miss  Blimmers  was  the  object  of  a 
good  deal  of  flurry  at  the  opening  of  the 
ball.  Bidders  were  enthusiastic.  She 
wore  a  spangled  dress  and  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  during  the  season  at  about  187,  pre¬ 
ferred.” 

“  Mrs.  Marriem  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  since  her  last  divorce.  She  has 
been  resting  at  the  springs,  and  the  re¬ 
organization  sets  her  at  par.” 

“  Miss  Newwun,  in  a  simple  white 
dress,  was  a  tentative  offering  at  the 
start,  but  within  an  hour  jumped  to  275. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  great  scramble, 
but  the  lucky  bidder,  who  is  said  to  have 


been  planning  a  squeeze,  was  Mr.  Dash.” 

“  Miss  Boldun  wore  a  costume  that 
was  40,  30  and  10  off.” 

Jack  Says 

THAT  economy  is  the  word  used  by 
our  neighbor  with  reference  to  his 
stinginess. 

That  a  wise  woman  will  choose  the 
“slow  coach”  in  preference  to  the  fast 
male. 

That  the  woman  who  named  her  son 
Romeo  did  a  quite  unnecessary  thing. 

That  a  fool  and  his  advice  are  soon 
parted. 

That  some  one  should  urge  the  gos¬ 
sips  to  organize  in  favor  of  shorter  hours. 

Ethel  Claire. 


HOWARD :  She  has  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  words  a  minute. 

Coward:  Who?  Your  stenographer? 
Howard:  No;  my  wife. 


A  time  to  doff  our  winter  gloom 
(But  not  our  flannels), 

To  frisk  and  leap  with  gladsome  cry 
(Like  foolish  spaniels). 

The  spring-time  brings  new  joy  to  all 
(Mad  merry-makers!)  — 

To  princes,  peasants,  priests  and  clerks 
(And  undertakers). 

P.  F.  B. 

England  and  America 

WHILE  both  England  and  America 
have  plenty  of  economic  ills,  in 
one  respect  at  least  England  has  the  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  of  us  in  being  able  to 
lay  the  blame  for  them  on  free  trade. 
This  we  cannot  do.  In  another  respect, 
however,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
England  in  our  possessing  a  protective 
tariff  for  blame-laying  purposes,  a  luxury 
of  which  she  cannot  boast. 

Furthermore,  we  are  wise  enough  to 
impress  upon  her  our  superiority  by  sell¬ 
ing  our  goods  to  her  more  cheaply  than 
to  ourselves.  This  must  be  very  humil¬ 
iating  to  England’s  proud  spirit. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


SISTER  ! 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 


Fashionable 
Conversations 

By  KATE  MASTERSON 
I. — The  Return  to  the  Classic  in  Dress 

Scene — The  Twilight  of  the  Goddesses — 
otherwise  the  tea  hour  at  the  Saint  Anthony 
Hotel. 

Persons:  Cecil — The  Poet. 

Bertie — The  Artist. 

Bertie:  Do  not  turn  your  head  at  once,  Cecil,  but  I  wish 
you  to  see  a  remarkable  looking  girl  who  has  paused  at  the 
door  of  the  mauve  grill  room. 

Cecil  ( nonchalantly  scraping  his  cigarette  ashes  into  a 
saucer)  :  Do  I  know  her?  What  is  she  like? 

Bertie  :  She  is  delightfully  archaeological,  like  a  figure  on 
a  Grecian  urn,  the  piquant  effect  being  that  her  face  is 
modern,  her  smile  of  the  present  season,  while  her  gown,  or 
rather  her  draperies,  are  pure  Greek  ! 

Cecil  (dryly)  :  Quite  so!  That  is  the  very  newest  effect 
in  girls  this  spring.  Can  you  see  her  knees? 

Bertie  ( flushing )  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  Cecil,  did  I  under¬ 
stand  you  rightly?  I — er - 

Cecil:  I  mean  the  knee-line?  I’ll  venture  there  is  a 
pointed  tunic  or  else  an  odd  caught-up  swirl  fastened  with - 

Bertie  (excitedly)  :  A  buckle  or  rather — a  glob — may  I  say 
a  glob — Cecil — of  jet?  Yes — you  are  exquisitely  right!  Have 
you  been  studying  the  shop  windows? 

Cecil  (yawning)  :  You  forget  that  I  edit  the  Pink  Rosette 
— a  really  fashionable  fashion  paper. 

Bertie:  Such  a  thing  is  impossible!  You're  spoofing, 
aren’t  you,  Cecil?  A  fashion  paper  edited  by  a  man? 

Cecil:  Not  at  all!  Our  staff  is  composed  entirely  of 
manly  women  and  womanly  men.  But  believe  me,  Bertie, 
this  does  not  hinder  us  from  being  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Bertie:  But  I  thought  you  were  a  poet? 

Cecil:  Yes — and  like  all  poets  I  revered  the  abstract 
woman.  The  reality  I  found  quite  impossible.  Analyzing  the 
sex  I  discovered  the  individual  female  to  be  made  up  mostly 
of  clothes — brain,  body  and  soul !  In  this  way  : 

(He  diagrams  the  back  of  the  menu  card  and  shows  it  to 
Bertie,  reading)  : 

WOMAN 

Ideas — Clothes. 

Ideals — Clothes.  (More.) 

Hopes — Clothes.  (New  ones.) 

Fears — Clothes.  (Not  having  any.) 

The  Past- — Old  styles. 

The  Future — New  ones. 

And  so  on  through  all  the  vices,  tragedies,  passions.  They 
are  all  run  through  with  baby  ribbon.  Deciding  that  marriage 
<vith  a  fashion  plate  was  impossible,  I  deduced  that  a  close 
intimacy  with  a  fashion  paper  might  be  delightful.  It  would 
be  like  existing  among  the  charts  of  a  beautiful  dream.  Many 


astronomers  and  inventors  live  for  weeks 
without  food  in  their  observatories  and 
experiment  rooms. 

Bertie  (smiting)  :  How  droll  you  are, 
Cecil !  Sometimes  I  think  you  drink  too 
much  kirsch.  I  find  women  quite  human 
under  the  chiffons  and  the  sables.  Feed 
them  and  they  purr,  tease  them  and  they 
scratch. 

Cecil:  Ah,  but  you  are  so  frightfully  young,  Bertie.  You 
are  an  antinomian  !  Wait  until  you  have  lived  a  while  longer. 

Bertie  :  I  am  not  so  young  as  you  think,  Cecil.  I  shall  be 
twenty-two  next  Whitsuntide.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
girl  is  more  important  than  the  frills.  Of  course  I  like  to 
study  the  fashions  at  a  place  like  this,  for  even  my  soap  illus¬ 
trations  must  be  up  to  date. 

Cecil:  Then  you  must  let  me  send  you  the  Rosette.  I 
think  I  have  some  proofs  in  my  pocket - 

Bertie  :  See — see — Cecil.  There  is  a  peach  coming  in 
wearing  one  of  those  soap-sudsy  gowns  that  look  like  lathery 
spray.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ? 

Cecil  (turning  his  head)  :  Ah,  yes,  I  see  what  you  mean, 
Bertie.  A  lingerie  gown.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
models.  And  one  of  the  most  lovely  ideas  in  women’s  dress. 
May  it  survive !  There  is  a  peplum  of  Irish  crochet  that 
gives  that  straight,  sitless  line. 

Bertie  (enthusiastically)  :  I  should  like  to  sketcli  that 
girl,  but  the  head-waiter  would  put  me  out.  Her  hat  is  all  of 
scarlet  geraniums,  with  a  large  silver  bug - 

Cecil  :  Horrors,  Bertie  ! 

Bertie:  Well,  you  may  call  it  a  beetle.  It  has  nine  long  curly 
legs.  A  queer  effect,  is  it  not,  for  a  nice  girl  to  have  on  her  hat  ? 

Cecil:  The  tarantula  in  jet  and  steel  and  gold,  the  lizard, 
the  toad,  the  serpent,  and  even  the  pig,  are  represented  in 
this  spring’s  jewelry  and  ornamentation.  Yes,  woman’s  fash¬ 
ions  are  odd.  Let  me  read  you  from  these  proofs  (reads)  : 
“  Aceloin  is  a  new  silk  used  this  season  for  street  frocks.  It 
used  to  be  bengaline,  and  before  that  it  was  corded  silk. 
Rajah  was  once  Pongee.  Now  it  is  Arabe.  They  have  crossed 
the  desert  !  Changing  the  name  makes  it  a  new  material.” 

Bertie:  Wonderful!  Wonderful! 

Cecil  (reading)  :  “  Warts  can  be  removed,  but  it  takes 
time  and  patience.”  Oh — -er — yes — 
where  was  I?  (Reads)  :  “The  trotter 
skirt  is  doomed,  except  for  rainy  or  windy 
days.  At  receptions,  trains  should  be  long 
enough  for  the  men  to  trip  over,  if  they 
have  not  acquired  the  graceful  after-dinner 
hop,  which  can  be  executed  nimbly  only 
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by  wearing  the  new  bouncing  heels.  (See  our  advertising 
columns.)  The  fashionable  figure  for  women  remains  dis¬ 
tinctly  slithering  as  to  line.  The  new  pulley  corset-lace,  which 
has  ceiling  and  floor  attachments,  is  invaluable  for  the  stout 
woman.” 

Bertie  :  Go  on !  Go  on,  Cecil !  I  love  to  hear  you  when 
you  talk  like  that. 

Cecil  ( reading )  :  “  For  lobster  Newburg,  select  a  lively 
female  ” — er — oh,  yes — I  see - 

Bertie:  Dear  me,  Cecil!  Isn't  that  a  bit  blue? 

Cecil:  You  forget  this  is  a  woman’s  paper!  (Reads): 
“  The  new  classic  effects  call  for  severe  hemstitching  on  the 
more  intimate  garments - ” 

Bertie  ( raising  his  hand,  palm  outward,  in  protest)  : 
Stop,  Cecil !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  foamy  edges  are  going  out  ? 

Cecil  :  They  are  relegated  to  the  exclusive  wear  of  the 
chorus  this  season.  The  classic  should  be  more  than  super¬ 
ficial.  It  must  be  from  the  bone  out. 

Bertie  ( burying  his  forehead  in  his  hands)  :  This  place 
stifles  me.  Let  us  go  to  a  musical  comedy.  Despite  your 
extreme  age  you  do  not  know  women.  They  will  always 
wear  foamy  edges. 

Cecil:  They  cannot  with  the  new  clinging  gowns.  A  very 
slender  woman  cannot  even  eat  olives.  They  would  show ! 
There  is  one  of  those  robes  directly  back  of  you  now.  It  was 
named  by  the  Duchess  Daffodill,  who  composed  it.  I  recog¬ 
nize  it  at  once.  It  is  called  “The  Night  Has  a  Thousand 
Eyes.”  A  stunning  thing! 

Bertie:  I  should  like  to  see  that.  Have  you  a  pocket- 
mirror  ? 

Cecil:  No,  but  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  simply  a 
slip  of  black  chiffon  with  a  wide  Persian  border  worn  over 
a  white  satin  gown  very  close  fitting.  It  is  not  a  dress,  it  is 
a  mood  1  She  has  a  big  black  hat  and  pearl  earrings 

Bertie:  Rather  shrill,  is  it  not,  for  here  and  now?  I 
shall  have  to  see  it.  (Tarns  his  head.)  It  is  not  marble,  at 
all  events.  Believe  me,  Cecil,  women  have  been  turned  to 
stone,  but  you  cannot  make  the  Venus  de  Milo  modern  by  giv¬ 
ing  her  life.  She  would  still  think  marble  thoughts.  Why, 
I  even  pad  the  shoulders  of  my  Apollos  with  extra  adipose; 
not  that  I  think  Apollo  was  fat,  but  because  it  is  the  newest 
Knuckleheimer  model  in  men.  What  is  that  sweet  thing  the 
band  has  begun  to  play?  Is  it  by  Cohen? 

Cecil:  No,  it  is  that  beastly  “Spring  Song.”  But  iook, 
Bertie,  to  the  left.  There  is  one  of  the  new  corsets,  lacing  to 
the  ankles. 

Bertie:  Where,  oh  where? 

Cecil:  The  stout  lady  with  the  vampire  make-up.  Fancy 
a  forty-eight  size  vampire  !  If  you  were  to  follow  her  about 
you  would  find  that  she  will  not  sit  down  for  the  entire 
afternoon.  Chairs  are  going  out,  Bertie.  In  a  short  while 
they  will  be  found  only  in  offices  and  sanitariums.  We  shall 
have  pedestals  to  lean  against. 

Bertie  (brooding)  :  Strange,  Cecil,  I  notice  the  Greeker 
the  girl,  the  more  up-to-date  are  her  feet.  Through  the  ages 
women’s  feet  have  perched  upon  high,  uncompromising  heels. 
Why  is  it?  It  is  not  artistic. 

Cecil:  It  is  much  more.  It  is  symbolic.  The  heel  is  not 
an  ornament.  It  is  a  weapon,  an  iron  hoof  with  which  to 
crush  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Many  fashions  are  like  that; 
deadly  with  the  contagion  of  past  history  1 

Bertie:  Dear  me,  Cecil!  You  speak  of  fashion  as  though 
it  were  a  disease.  You  are  morbid  with  cut-paper  patterns. 
There  is  passementerie  on  your  intellect.  Look  at  that  girl 
who  sits  at  the  east  window.  Her  hat  is  a  straw  nest  with  a 
mother  bird  bending  over  six  little  fledglings.  What  an  in¬ 
spiration!  What  mysteries  women  are! 


Cecil:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Bertie  :  No,  but  you  should  have. 

Cecil  :  It  is  too  old.  Adam  said  it  when  Eve  skewered 
the  first  dead  bird  to  her  hair  with  a  thorn  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  on  straight. 

Bertie  :  Ah,  well,  Cecil.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  a  woman- 
thrope  like  you.  I  am  looking  now  at  a  girl  who  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  that  song  the  band  is  playing.  She  is  joyous  as  a  polka 
dot !  Her  classic  skirts  end  on  the  carpet  with  an  audacious 
whirl,  showing  twentieth  century  feet  and  black  silk  ankles. 
There  are  frothy  indications  ol  a  petticoat  that  has  not  been 
inundated  by  the  classic  wave.  Her  head  is  Greek,  her  neck 
Dutch,  her  heels  Cuban  or  French.  She  has  one  of  those  tre¬ 
mendous  black  hats  that  we  always  hear  are  going  out.  But 
they  never  do.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  they  are  a  dis¬ 
guise.  Beneath  such  a  hat,  dipped  rakishly  over  one  eye,  a 
woman  may  be  a  brigand  or  a  nun.  There  are  shadows  and 
dim  distances  under  the  brim.  There  is  mystery! 

Cecil  (laughing)  :  Go  on.  Talk  to  me.  Mystery 
is  the  keynote  of  woman's  dress.  You  know  there  is  really 
r.o  need  for  five  hundred  and  thirteen  buttons  on  the  back 
of  a  gown  any  more  than  for  seven  veils.  What?  You  say 
buttons  are  going  out?  And  what  is  coming  in?  Hook¬ 
worms?  No  frogs?  So!  Ah,  well,  who  cares?  It  is  the 
everlasting  girl  that  counts  on  a  spring  day  like  this,  when  the 
band  plays  that  tune ! 

Bertie:  I  like  that.  Is  it  the  end? 


Mr.  Bryan  Goes  Rum-Hunting 

MR.  BRYAN  leans  perceptibly  toward  the  liquor  question. 

It  is  a  warrantable  leaning,  for  the  question  is  big 
and  very  much  to  the  fore.  There  are  two  branches  of  it : 
(i)  Shall  folks  be  allowed  to  drink  rum?  (2)  If  so,  how  shall 
they  be  allowed  to  get  it?  The  first  branch  of  the  subject 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  persuasion,  the  second  to  legisla¬ 
tion  To  persuade  folks  that  rum  is  bad  for  them  is  all 
right.  Mr.  Bryan  can  probably  help  in  that  line,  and  his  help 
may  be  valuable.  In  the  work  of  the  second  branch  it  is 
much  harder  to  be  active  without  being  mischievous,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  has  no  very  notable  gift  of  eliminating  mischief  from 
his  activities. 

The  whole  rum  question,  big  as  it  is,  is  one  of  secondary 
Importance.  Mr.  Bryan  will  doubtless  try  to  give  it  primary 
importance  and  therein  will  fall  down  as  usual.  One  of  his 
great  lacks  is  the  lack  of  the  senses  of  proportion  and  of  timeli¬ 
ness.  The  thing  he  decides  to  want  always  seems  to  him 
to  be  cheap  at  the  price  of  the  country’s  whole  prosperity, 
and  he  wants  it  immediately'. 

We  guess  Mr.  Bryan  has  neither  patience  nor  breath 
enough  to  help  much  in  the  solution  of  the  rum  problem,  but 
his  activities  will  be  interesting. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  NEWS 

A  SAIL  OF  LADIES'  UNDERWEAR 


Safe 


PARKE:  Come  on,  old  man,  I  am  going  on  a  week’s  pleasure 
excursion.  Don’t  care  what  I  do. 

Lane:  But  aren’t  you  afraid  that  your  wife  will  get  after 
you? 

“  She  can’t.  The  servants  have  all  left,  and  there  is  no 
one  in  the  house  to  button  her  up.” 


Stays  in  Town 

A  STYLISH  woman,  as  she  donned 
Her  corset  long  and  slim, 
Remarked  :  “  I  have  economized 
Because  of  Fashion’s  whim. 


For  I  have  sold  my  country  place 
And  now  remain  in  town. 

I  do  not  need  a  country-seat, 
Eecause  I  can’t  sit  down.” 

Fanny  Byrne. 
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“  Kiss  me  quick,”  the  maiden  cried; 

The  man  said:  “  I’ll  do  that.” 

“  Kiss  me  quick.”  the  maid  replied, 
“  Is  the  name  of  my  new  hat.” 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRINCESS  GOWN 
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Ballade  of  Fashion 


“  Dans  la  robe  est  toute  sa  puissance." — Balzac. 


WHERE  are  the  fashions  our  mothers  knew, 

And  where  the  styles  of  the  “  Empress  Joe,” 
The  tastes  that  the  elder  days  outgrew  ? 

Alas,  they  sleep  in  their  satin  woe  ! 

There  were  shawls  from  Cashmere,  white  as  snow. 
There  were  hoops  and  bustles  and  other  gear  : 
But  the  latest  fashion  o’er  them  doth  crow — 

The  derniere  mode  is  the  Chantecler! 


Where  is  the  age  of  powder  and  queue, 

Of  rich  brocade,  of  belle  and  beau? 

To  a  Salem  wharf  by  a  Yankee  crew 
Were  brought  the  silks  of  Tokio, 

Strange  fabrics  Malabar  could  show, 

The  pluckiest  privateer’s  dare— 

All  these  are  gone  where  the  vain  hopes  go — 
The  derniere  mode  is  the  Chantecler! 


While  fashions  came  and  while  fashions  flew, 
Where  are  the  figures  of  Youth’s  first  glow? 
The  slim  and  svelte  have  earned  their  due, 
They  have  worn  their  best  by  high  and  low  : 
A  chili  wind  out  of  the  past  doth  blow 

To  smite  them,  rich  and  poor,  with  fear — 
But  entre  nous,  here’s  the  newest  mot : 

The  derni&re  mode  is  the  Chantecler  ! 

ENVOI 

Good  Mother  Nature,  you’re  taxed  enow 
(Fresh  eggs  have  been  on  the  ice  a  year 
With  the  ghosts  that  laid  them,  row  by  row  !)— 

The  dernidre  mode  is  the  Chantecler ! 


The  Truth  at  Last 


SECRETARY  WILSON  says  that  much  of  the  blame  for 
high  prices  must  be  laid  on  the  farmer  boy,  who  cannot 
withstand  the  allurements  of  city  life.  It  will  be  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  a  large  number  of  people  to  find  such  a  responsible 
place  to  lay  this  blame,  which  for  so  long  has  been  running 
around  fatherless.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  the  trust  magnates, 
and  they  can  now  go  abroad  this  summer  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  the  politicians,  who  will  not 
have  to  tinker  the  tariff  any  more,  and  to  the  editors  whose 
daily  problem  is  to  find  some  place  to  lay  blame  without  tread¬ 
ing  on  the  toes  of  friends. 

It  is  a  good  thing  the  farmer  boy’s  shoulders  are  broad  ; 
otherwise  he  might  not  be  able  to  stand  it. 


Mourning 

WE  regret  to  say  that  the  craze  for  fashionable  mourning 
should  be  so  limited  as  it  seems  to  be  at  the  present 

writing. 

When  a  death  occurs  in  the  family,  Mr.  Smith  does  nothing 
but  wear  a  large  black  band  on  his  coat  to  match  the  one  on 
his  hat. 

Mrs.  Smith  wears  a  heavy  crepe  veil,  through  which  no  air 
is  permitted  to  flow.  At  the  end  of  three  months  Mrs.  Smith 
cannot  go  out  to  an  evening  entertainment ;  only  minor  after¬ 
noon  functions  are  permitted.  Should  any  attempt  to  forget 
her  sorrow  be  in  evidence,  Mrs.  Smith  would,  of  course,  be 
criticised  by  her  social  equals. 

The  Smith  children  are  permitted  to  laugh  discreetly  if  no 
one  outside  of  the  immediate  family  hears  them. 

This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  why  stop  there? 


The  Smith  baby  has  been  sadly  neglected.  He  crows  in  a 
very  improper  manner.  Why  not  have  his  baby  carriage  hung 
with  black?  A  baby  in  a  crepe  veil  would  be  effective. 

Much  can  also  be  done  with  the  Smith  dog.  His  tail  can 
be  decorated  with  a  black  band ;  or  in  case  of  a  very  near 
relative,  with  plumes.  And  he  can  partake  only  of  embalmed 
nourishment. 


“X/OUR  Honor,  I  don’t  see  howl  can  pay  as  much  alimony 
I  as  that.” 

Judge:  Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  think  of  that  before 
you  got  married  ? 


Mr.  Bug:  stand  under  the  other  one  again,  hepsy,  r 

WISH  TO  MAKE  SURE  WHICH  IS  THE  MORE  BECOMING. 


LIFE 
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Life’s  College  Contest 


To  All  College  Students: 

Like  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  cleverest 
article  suited  to  Life’s  uses  on  each  college  and  its  life. 

Every  college  student  is  eligible  to  compete.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Life. 

For  all  manuscripts  which  do  not  receive  the  prize,  but 
which  are  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  Life  will  pay  at 
its  regular  rates. 

conditions. 

Manuscripts  should  not  be  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words  in  length  and  should  be  typewritten  when  possible 
or  written  in  a  legible  hand. 

Manuscripts  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper. 

The  contest  will  close  on  June  i,  1910,  no  contributions 
received  after  that  date  being  considered. 


The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  his  class  year 
should  be  written  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  each 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied 
by  return  postage. 

No  individual  inquiries  can  be  answered,  but  where  an 
inquiry  is  of  a  general  nature  a  reply  covering  the  point 
at  issue  will  be  published  in  Life. 

The  competition  is  open  also  to  girls’  colleges. 

All  communications  will  be  treated  confidentially,  and 
the  author’s  name  will  not  be  published  unless  so  desired. 

Address 

College  Contest, 

Life, 

17  West  Thirty-first  Street. 


AT  FIRST  SIGHT  IT  LOOKS 

as  though  Mabel’s  hat  was 

A  BIT  OVERTRIMMED,  BUT 


No  Doubt  With  Ethical  Intentions 

THE  newspapers  report  that  Colonel  John  Jacob  Asior  has 
gradually  acquired  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Dutchess  County,  near  Rhinebeck,  and  is  restoring  most  of 
them  to  the  state  of  nature.  The  process  involves  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  dwellings,  churches  and  other  buildings  once  in  use 
by  the  occupants  of  the  land,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  land 
itself  from  tillage.  Two  villages,  the  papers  say — one  of 
thirty  houses  the  other  of  forty — have  disappeared  in  the 
march  of  Colonel  Astor’s  improvements. 

Colonel  Astor  is  not  a  wasteful  man  and  has,  no  doubt,  a 
deeper  purpose  in  his  innovations  than  thoughtless  observers 
suspect.  Persons  who  suppose  that  he  is  merely  making  for 
himself  a  park  and  shooting  preserve  conveniently  near  New 
York  are  invited  to  extend  their  hypothesis.  Park  and 
shooting  place  may  be  incidents  of  his  intention,  but  we  sus¬ 
pect  his  chief  design  is  to  afford  an  object  lesson  of  the  uses 
of  money  which  helped  in  their  day  to  raise  hob  in  France 
and  in  our  day  have  brought  on  the  budget  crisis  in  England. 
Without  some  such  ethical  purpose  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
the  Colonel,  we  are  pretty  sure,  would  not  be  making  waste 
land  of  so  many  acres. 


THE  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  wrong  is  wise  ;  the  man 
who  gives  in  when  he  is  right  is  generally  married. 


— it  isn’t! 
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spare  tne  time,  until  in  the  prime  of  life 
he  had  to  knock  off  work  for  five  or  ten 
years  to  make  slow  repairs  on  an  out¬ 
raged  and  dilapidated  digestion. 

Nevertheless,  John  D.,  Jr.’s,  counsel, 
given  to  the  Bible  class  scholars,  was 
probably  sound,  practical  advice  for 
those  to  whom  he  gave  it. 

At  breakfast  eat  to  live ;  at  luncheon 
eat  to  work ;  at  dinner  eat  to  rest  and 
play  and  restore  waste. 

Why  Not? 

IN  a  recent  address  Professor  Kerby, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  defined  a  Socialist  as  “  a 
man  who  believes  in  everything  the  Re¬ 
publicans  say  against  the  Democrats  and 
everything  the  Democrats  say  against 
the  Republicans.” 

Isn’t  it  a  good  deal  safer  to  believe 
what  Democrats  and  Republicans  say 
about  each  other  than  what  they  say 
about  themselves? 


WHY  THE  OSTRICH  HIDES  HIS  HEAD 

Luncheon 

Thirty  cents  is  all  I  ever  spend  for  luncheon.  It’s  enough  for  any 
man  on  a  sa  1  ary x^Fro rn  Maxims  by  John  D.,  Jr. 

WHAT  has  being  on  a  salary  got  to  do  with  it?  Is  it 
Young  John’s  idea  that  a  man  on  a  salary  can  afford 
to  put  anything  that  happens  along  into  his  stomach  at  noon 
because  his  pay  will  go  on  whether  his  mind  works  or  not  ? 
That  would  explain,  but  it  would  not  be  a  moral  explanation, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  what  he  means. 

The  luncheon  of  a  mind-working  man  is  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  not  to  be  dismissed  in  any  summary  thirty-cent  fashion. 
Breakfast  is  the  resurrection  of  hope,  luncheon  the  revival 
of  energy,  dinner  the  invitation  to  repose. 

The  problem  of  luncheon  is  to  get  recuperation  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  and  enough  of  it  to  last 
through  the  working  hours  of  the 
day  with  the  least  possible  delay  for 
the  processes  of  digestion.  Luncheon 
is  the  nearest  to  business  of  all  the 
meals.  Pleasure  is  concerned  with 
it  only  so  far  as  pleasure  is  an  aid 
to  digestion  and  reinvigoration. 

For  people  who  work  indoors  with 
their  minds  the  rule  as  to  food  at 
luncheon  is — the  least  that  will  do ; 
the  rule  as  to  drink  is — no  alcohol ; 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  cost.  Thirty 
cents  is  ample  in  some  places ;  in 
others  you  pay  four  times  as  much 
and  do  no  better  as  to  food,  but  save 
time  and  gain  by  profitable  associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  John  D.,  Jr.,  should  remember 
that  his  venerable  father  ate  thirty- 
cent  luncheons  or  worse  when  he  could’ 


No.  1313  :  GLAD  TO  HAVE  MET  YOUSE.  EXCUSE  ME  FER  NOT 
SEEIN'  YOUSE  TO  THE  FRONT  DOOR. 


“  I’d  rather  be  oti  the 
outside  looking  in  than 
on  the  inside  looking 
out  ” 
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UPON  inquiry  among  those  who  are 
informed  about  such  matters  we 
learn  that  a  good  switch  (not  railroad) 
cannot  be  obtained  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars.  One  lady  paid  eighty  dollars 
for  something  that  wasn’t  as  good  as  it 
might  be.  She  afterward  exchanged  it 
for  another  switch  at  a  hundred. 

The  price  of  ladies’  hair,  from  all  ac¬ 
counts,  is  steadily  rising.  The  difficulty 
of  matching,  not  only  in  color  but  in 
fibre,  is  very  great.  As  hair  comes  into 
greater  demand  it  is  natural  for  these 
ladies  who  have  it  to  wish  to  retain  it, 
no  matter  how  straitened  their  circum¬ 


stances  may  be;  for  women  will  starve 
sooner  than  make  any  sacrifice  of  their 
appearance.  The  duty  on  hair  is  consid¬ 
erable. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  that  it  go  immediately  into 
the  hair  raising  business.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  needs  the  money  and  our  wives 
and  sweethearts  need  the  hair. 

It  is  well  known  that  coal  oil  is  a 
stimulant  to  the  growth  of  hair.  It  is  a 
basis  for  many  of  the  hair  raising 
panaceas.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
should  immediately  purchase  a  qur.ntitv 
of  young  girls — they  can  easily  be  ou- 


tained  in  the  open  market — and  put  them 
out  to  pasture.  By  treating  their  heads 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  a  coal  oil  mix¬ 
ture  their  hair  will  grow  very  fast.  At 
least  a  crop  every  two  years  ought  to  be 
insured. 

Fresh  air  is  good  for  the  hair.  The 
young  ladies  should  therefore  be  kept 
out  doors.  They  can  be  driven  to  se¬ 
lected  fields  in  the  morning  and  brought 
back  a’  night. 

Here  is  a  proper  industry.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  useful  occupation  for  young  girls, 
keeps  them  out  of  mischief  and  gives 
an  assured  supply  of  a  national  staple. 


Ballade  of  All  Fools’  Day 


WHERE  is  the  joke  you  have  saved  since 
May? 

Where  is  the  prank  that  your  boyhood  knew? 
Now  is  your  golden  chance  to  pay 
Old  scores  off  that  have  troubled  you. 

Have  no  fear  of  the  thorn  and  rue. 

This  is  the  day  when  the  old  grudge  dies, 
Elect  yourself  to  the  merry  crew, 

This  is  the  day  when  folly  is  wise  ! 

For  once  in  the  year  you  may  have  your  way, 

If  sane,  for  once  you  may  waive  the  clue, 

Your  freedom  lasts  for  a  golden  day, 

And  all  may  quaff  of  its  elfin  brew; 

There  are  things  “  not  done  ”  you  now  may  do, 

Make  haste,  the  day  too  quickly  flies,  _ 


The  whole  world  now  may  be  turned  askew. 

This  is  the  day  when  folly  is  wise  ! 

When  the  sweetest  tune  an  ass  may  bray 
Will  thrill  some  prima  donna  through  ; 

When  colors  that  once  were  mauve  and  gray 
Are  changed  to  those  of  a  brighter  hue — 

These  are  the  hints,  you  may  take  your  cue, 

Don  cap  and  bells  as  the  first  cock  cries. 

Grow  young  in  heart  and  start  life  anew- 
This  is  the  day  when  folly  is  wise  ! 

ENVOI 

Prince  and  pauper  and  flirt  and  shrew, 
All  who  are  sad  have  done  with  sighs. 
Go  crowned  with  a  paper-cap  of  blue — 

_ _  This  is  the  day  when  folly  is  wise  ! 


ALL,  ALL  ARE  GONE,  THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES.” 
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IF  EVE  HAD  APPEARED  IN  MODERN  DRESS 


Savor  and  Salt 


HOW  ABOUT  ONE  HOOK 
AND  EYE  FOR  THE  WHOLE 
BUSINESS? 


GRANT  me  the  savor  and  salt  of 
life. 

To  love  and  to  work — that’s  all  ! 
My  strong  hand  bent  to  some  noble 
strife 

That  has  Right  for  its  battle-call. 

My  strong  heart  spent  in  the  daily 
love 

That  can  freely  take  and  give 
One  with  the  flesh,  and  with  God 
above, 

That  a  race  may  be  born  and  live. 

Grant  me  the  savor  and  salt,  and 
let 

The  honey-sweets  and  the  wine 
Be  poured  where  the  golden  trough 
is  set 

For  the  scrambling,  senseless 
swine ! 

Madeline  Bridges. 


Publicity  Indeed ! 

EVERY  uow  and  then  publicity 
is  advocated  as  a  cure  for 
some  evil.  No  greater  mistake  was 
ever  made.  Publicity  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.  Take  the  traction  situation  in 
the  average  city,  for  instance.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  cars  are  un¬ 
clean,  that  they  are  overcrowded, 
that  they  are  cold  in  winter  and 
warm  in  summer,  and  that  the 
owners  of  the  lines  are  rolling  in 
wealth.  There  is  publicity  for  you. 
No  semet  about  it  at  all.  We  don't 
have  o  wait  for  the  newspapers  or 
magazines  to  come  out  to  learn  the 
situation.  But  publicity  does  noth¬ 
ing  whatsoever.  It  is  as  quiescent 
as  a  Southern  policeman  at  a  lynch¬ 
ing. 


IT’S  a  good  story  that  has  no  re¬ 
turning. 


lies  ” 
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DIANA  AFTER  THE  CHASE 


A  STATUE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Naturally 

THE  recent  death  of  two  people  under 
exceptionally  painful  conditions 
after  taking  the  Pasteur  treatment  should 
cause  no  surprise.  Whoever  takes  that 
treatment — the  squirting  of  hydrophobia 
germs  into  one’s  blood — should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  lockjaw,  paralysis,  meningitis 
and  sundry  other  results. 


Literature  is  the  gift  of  gab  with 

thought  behind  it.  The  gift  of  gab 
alone  will  not  do. 


woman’s  suffrage  would  vastly 
INCREASE  THE  IGNORANT  AND  PUR¬ 
CHASABLE  VOTE  AND,  IN  THE  MIXED 
POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES,  WOULD 
PROVE  THE  STRONGEST  ENEMY  TO  CIVIC 
REFORM. 


•LIFE- 


To  Fashion 


HERE'S  a  health  of  Fashion! 

How  her  name  we'd  bless 
If  only  she’d  change  Woman 
Instead  of  Woman’s  dress! 

Oliver  Herford. 


Folly  As  It  Flies 

DEAR,  dear;  what  preposterously 
foolish  things  one  sees  in  the 
newspapers!  For  example: 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BLANK  COMING. 


Exclusive  English  Hostess  Will  Visit 
New  York  Next  Month 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 

London,  March  5. — Mrs.  William  Blar.k, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  exclusive  hostesses 
in  English  society,  is  going  next  month  to 
New  York,  where  she  will  be  joined  by  her 
husband  and  her  daughter  Millicent. 

Supposing  this  unfortunate  lady  has 
some  glimmerings  of  common  sense 
imagine  her  gayety  at  having  her  visit 
so  announced  !  She  will  not  be  able  to 
be  as  exclusive  in  New  York  as  in  Lon¬ 
don  because  the  measure  of  exclusion 
that  our  utmost  population  affords  is  only 
about  five  millions,  whereas  London  with 
its  suburbs  can  run  the  possibilities  of 
exclusion  up  to  at  least  eight  millions  of 
human  creatures. 

Of  all  absurd  bases  of  glory,  social 
exclusiveness  is  the  most  ridiculous. 
The  notice  above  quoted  demonstrates 
that  in  some  quarters  it  is  believed  to  be 
a  sign  of  distinction,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Mrs.  William  Blank  above 
heralded  feels  that  way  about  it  herself. 


Spare  the  Colcnel 

A  DISPATCH  from  Oklahoma  says 
that  Commander  Hunter,  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  has  issued  a  call  for  every 
member  of  the  regiment  to  report  in 
New  York  on  June  16,  to  welcome 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 

We  respectfully  deprecate  this  order 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  returning  from  a 
protracted  and  very  expensive  journey. 
To  subject  his  depleted  resources  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  return  to  the  burden 
of  bailing  out  the  regiment  of  Rough 
Riders  and  shipping  it  home  is  too  much. 

Modify  your  order,  considerate  Com¬ 
mander  Hunter.  Order  the  Riders  to 
meet  on  June  17,  at  Oklahoma  City,  and 
communicate  with  their  gallant  founder 
by  long-distance  telephone. 


Make  It  Easy  for  Him 

WE  are  doing  everything  consistent 
with  republican  institutions  to 
help  Uncle  John  Rockefeller  and  his  son 


“a  pretty  how  d’ye  do!” 


cut  down  the  family  fortune  to  a  sum 
that  will  give  future  generations  of  the 
family  a  fair  chance  for  favorable  de¬ 
velopment. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  rare  and  astonish¬ 
ing  example  of  a  man  who,  after  being 
shrewd  enough  to  acquire  altogether  too 
much  money,  lived  to  be  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  that  too  much  money  was 
almost  sure  to  be  a  great  burden,  detri¬ 
ment  and  demoralizer  to  his  descendants. 

These  two  manifestations  of  shrewd¬ 
ness  are  very  rarely  developed  in  the 
same  mind. 


AN  ALL  LAMBS’  WOOL  SUIT 
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here’s  how 


LEWIS  NIXON 


Bom  April  7,  1861 


Americans  have  long  been  noted  as  shipbuilders.  In  this 
line,  about  the  only  thing  we  have  not  been 
able  to  build  successfully  is  a  ship  of  state, 
although  many  attempts  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  one  of  our  most  eminent 
builders  of  ships.  Our  present  American 
Navy  is  largely  a  monument  to  his  genius. 

Sir,  we  have  never  heard  the  slightest 
thing  to  your  discredit.  As  for  what  you 
have  done,  we  offer  you  our  continuous  con¬ 
gratulations.  And  we  wish  you  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 


CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 
Born  April  11,  1 862 

Dear  Governor  Hughes,  on  this  thy  natal  day,  every  horse¬ 
less  racetrack  delights  to  do  thee  honor!  The  jockeys,  filled 
with  deep  respect,  the  stable  owners,  their 
hearts  resounding  with  encomiums,  and  the 
devout  bookmakers,  all  unite  in  praising  thy 
name.  Thou  are  indeed  an  eminently  re¬ 
spectable  person.  Thou  hast  left  us,  it  is 
true,  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  poolrooms 
and  all  the  other  multifarious  financial  in¬ 
terests,  where  those  who  desire  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  superfluous  wealth  may  still 
be  fleeced.  But  one  reformer  in  his  own 
time  cannot  expect  to  play  too  many  parts. 

May  your  militant  whiskers  never  grow  less  ! 

And  may  you  live  long,  and  never  do  it  again  ! 


JOSEPH  PULITZER 
Born  April  10,  1847 

There  are  continued  evidences  that  the  power  of  our  press 
is  not  what  it  once  was.  There  are  rumors  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  shape  the  news  and  editorial 
departments,  and  that  certain  ideals  which 
are  supposed  to  be  desirable  for  American 
citizens  to  hold  do  not  have  a  permanent 
abiding  place  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our 
newspapers.  Mr.  Pulitzer  appears  to  be  the 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  has  constructive 
ability,  no  false  pride  and  not  too  much 
conscience  to  interfere  with  his  reforms, 
many  of  which  have  been  well  worth  while. 

Here’s  to  you,  sir!  May  you  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  your  searchlight  into  the  dark 
places. 


“WHOEVER  WOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT  THAT  WE  ARE  BOTH  THE 

size!  ” 


PAINTINGS  BY  MISS  CASSATT 


American  Girl  Shows  Striking  Collection  in  Paris  Gallery 

Special  Cable  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Paris,  March  5. — A  striking  collection  of  twenty  paintings  by 
Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  daughter  of  the  late  President  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  &c.,  &c. 


O  ISTER  of  the  late  President  Cassatt,  please,  neighbor. 

Miss  Cassatt  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women.  She  doubtless  zvas  an  American  girl  when  she 
went  to  Europe  to  study  art  in  1875. 


Incurable  Credulity 

EVEN  in  this  generation  and  this  age,  said  to  be  enlight¬ 
ened,  there  is  immense  credulity.  In  spite  of  printers’ 
ink  and  universal  education  men  and  women  troop  in  droves 
to  consult  clairvoyants,  seventh  sons  and  stock  brokers. 


SAME 


MY  SIS 


ISIS 
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Poetry  Made  Practical 

(With  apologies  to  the  poets) 

TELL  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream; 
Nightly,  e’er  you  seek  your  slumbers. 
Rub  your  face  with  Camphor  Cream. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown 
Unless  you  wear  Supernal  Shoes, 

The  finest  made  in  all  the  town. 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl, 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said, 

With  cheeks  like  rose,  and  teeth  like 
pearl, 

On  Foolem’s  Food  been  bred  ! 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble 
strife 

’Tis  possible,  at  last,  for  you  to  stray 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
So  get  a  Mammon  Motor-car  to-day. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

So,  whene’er  you  chew  tobacco, 

Get  Eureka  for  a  dime  ! 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early, 

Call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow’ll  be  the  happiest  time 
Of  all  the  glad  New  Year — 

Of  all  the  glad  New  Year,  mother. 

The  maddest,  merriest  day, 

I’ll  get  a  Seraphina 
Pianola  for  to  play. 


OUR  DRAMA 

She:  YES,  WE  HAD  A  BOX  THERE  LAST  NIGHT.  I  THINK  THAT  SCENE  WHERE 
THE  PORK-PACKER’S  BRIDE  STAGGERS  INTO  THE  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  AFTER  DRINKING 
THE  HAIR  TONIC,  AND  DOES  THE  DANCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  CARCASSES,  IS  JUST  TOO 
CUTE  FOR  ANYTHING.  MOTHER  IS  GOING  TO  TAKE  THE  CHILDREN  TO  THE  MATINEE. 


Emergency  Currency 

THE  agitation  for  emergency  currency 
promises  to  become  very  popular, 
not  only  because  we  all  like  currency 
but  because  we  all  have  emergencies. 
But  the  particular  kind  of  emergency 
currency  that  has  been  advocated  in  some 
quarters  is  not  exactly  what  we  want, 
for,  by  its  provisions,  the  bankers  will 
have  all  the  currency  while  we  shall  still 
have  our  emergencies. 


Another  Acrostic 

Fastidiously  following 
And  absurdly  aping 
Silly  styles. 

However  hideous, 

In  imitation 
Of  other 

Nonsensical  ninnies  ! 


A 


LITTLE  bigamy  is  a  dangerous 
thing. 


AS  SHE  LOOKED  TO  HER  FIANCE 
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A  Tale  of  Tr  a  nsformation 


FRANCES  and  I  had  just  returned  from  our  vacation,  and 
after  the  packing  away  of  our  heavy  garments  the 
thought  of  our  summer  wardrobe  forced  itself  upon  us  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Now,  Frances  and  I  are — well,  a  bit  on  in  years;  our 
mothers  at  our  age  would  long  since  have  worn  caps  and  as¬ 
signed  themselves  to  armchairs  and  firesides.  But  Frances 
and  I  are  modern  in  our  idea  thus  far — but  not  as  far  as  hats 
are  concerned. 

Our  gowns  would  have  to  be  remodeled — we  had  resigned 
ourselves  to  that — but  the  hats  we  had  bought  the  previous 
season  had  been  expensive — they  were  not  to  be  cast  aside. 

“You  remember,”  I  remarked  to  Frances,  “we  bought 
conservative  ones  that  would  last  two  years.  And  we  will  not 
be  wheedled  into  buying  new  ones  at  the  behest  of  a  milliner 
who  simply  thrives  on  the  changes  of  fashion.”  Frances 
agreed. 

Frances  and  I  agree  on  many  things.  We  agree  that 
men's  manners  in  general  are  atrocious  and  that  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  has  no  idea  of  business  methods  and  no  re¬ 
spect  for  time  or  appointments. 

We  both  believe  that  a  woman  has 
no  right  to  wear  protruding  hat 
pins  or  to  carry  an  umbrella  at  an 
angle  that  threatens  to  spoil  peo¬ 
ple’s  eyes  at  large.  Frances  usually 
speaks  her  mind  to  the  offender, 
while  I  pretend  not  to  be  accom¬ 
panying  Frances  until  we  get  out 
of  sight  of  the  offender,  when  I 
cordially  pat  Frances  on  the  back 
and  call  her  a  brave  old  reformer. 

But  when  it  comes  to  hats 
Frances  and  I  are  one — a  unit  in 
our  views,  one  voice  in  our  open 
denunciation  of  their  grotesqueness 
— and  we  go  together  to  the  same 
milliner,  who  builds  hats  to  suit  our 
conservative  tastes  and  our  respec¬ 
tive  faces. 

Our  dressmaker  had  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  with  a  patronizing  air 
had  agreed  to  modernize  our  last 
year’s  clothes,  and  the  gowns,  with 
waistlines  lowered,  sashes  added 
and  sieves  reduced,  had  just  arrived 
in  time  for  us  to  don  them  for  a 
wedding  that  afternoon. 

Frances  and  I  share  a  comfort¬ 
able  studio  containing  a  pier-glass 
of  large  proportions.  We  unfolded 
our  gowns  from  their  tissue-paper 
wrappers  with  an  eagerness  that 


was  almost  modern  and  might  have  seemed  pathetic  in 
view  of  our  years  and  our  recent  adjuring  of  fashion  and  its 
changes. 

We  had  not  craved  to  be  in  extreme  fashion.  We  had 
cautioned  the  dressmaker  against  such  foolishness.  We  had 
only  desired  to  be — inconspicuous. 

Standing  before  the  pier-glass  I  noted  a  conscious  smile 
on  Frances’  face,  a  smile  that  plainly  told  of  her  satisfaction, 
at  being — inconspicuous.  Later  she  told  me  that  she  had 
noticed  the  same  expression  on  my  own  face. 

We  had  bought  new  gloves,  and  Frances  had  climbed  to- 
where  on  the  upper  shelf  of  our  closet  our  two  hat  boxes  had 
stood  since  last  autumn.  As  our  hats  were  expensive  ones  and 
intended  to  be  worn  for  years  we  had  taken  great  care  in 
putting  them  away. 

Delicately  disentangling  them  from  their  tissue  wrappings- 
we  adjusted  them  jauntily  and  turned  to  see  the  effect. 

“Merciful  heavens!”  exclaimed  Frances.  “What  a 
sight  you  are,  my  dear  !  Are  you  getting  old  or  bilious — or 
what?  ” 

“  Bilious!  ”  I  gasped.  “Yes — as  bilious  as  you!  Look  at 
yourself,  you  grinning  Pharasee,  and  choose  between  bilious¬ 
ness  and  old  age!  Lock  that  door!  Don’t  let  a  soul  see  us 
in  our  naked  ugliness  !  I  don’t  care  if  Angeline  is  to  marry 
our  cousin,  or  we  are  expected  to  be  there,  never  will  I  go  to- 
a  wedding  looking  like  this!  ” 

Frances  stood  aghast  at  my  sudden  vehemence;  then,  taking 
out  her  jaded  winter  hat,  and  grabbing  her  wrist-bag,, 
she  went  out,  wearing  her  good  clothes  and  gloves  and  leav¬ 
ing  me  alone. 

Frances  tisually  prefers  a  walk  to  my  tantrums, 
and  nothing  humiliates  me  quite  so  much  as  to- 
find  myself  alone  with  the  pier-glass.  Last  win¬ 
ter’s  hat  on  my  head  only  added  to  my  humility. 

Where  was  the  rag  I  had  worn  all  winter?  I 
would  cover  it  with  a  large  automobile  veil  and  go 
with  my  books  to  the  circulating  library. 

Now  the  way  from  the  circulating  li¬ 
brary  led  past  milliners’  windows  and  mil¬ 
liners’  windows.  I  walked  swiftly  by  the 
first  two,  my  head  high,  my  spirits  low. 
Such  monstrosities !  They  resembled 
lamp-shades,  foot-warmers,  muffs, 
market-gardens — anything  but  hats. 

Finally,  just  as  my  eyes  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  size,  flare  and  ornateness 
a  clock  confronted  me.  It  was  two 
o’clock.  At  three  Angeline  Marsh 
would  come  sailing  up  the  aisle  to 
marry  our  cousin — our  " bean  cousin’* 
— who  would  be  so  sure  ol  our  being 
there,  and  in  whose  honor  we  had 
had  our  gowns  remodeled. 
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“Oh,  silly  Frances!  ”  I  thought.  “Wasn’t  she  foolish  to 
miss  it  all  just  on  account  of  a  hat?  ” 

********* 

“  Have  you  any  small  hats,  not  extreme — or — modern — • 
but  rather  chic ?  ” 

I  had  fallen  a  victim.  The  milliner  smiled  and  started  for 
the  show-case.  Down  on  my  luckless  head  came  an  avalanche 
of  ribbon,  feathers  and  flowers. 

“But  madam  should  wear  a  transformer!” 

It  needed  not  a  trained  eye  to  see  that  something  was 
lacking  in  my  coiffure. 

I  thanked  the  fates  that  Frances  was  not  there  to  see  the 
annihilation  of  my  forehead,  my  hair,  my  ears,  and  general 
expression  of  the  upper  half  of  my  face. 

I  hesitated.  “What — what  is  a  transformer?”  I  asked 
innocently,  and  in  a  moment  the  accommodating  milliner  had 
pinned  on  my  head  what  to  my  ignorant  eyes  looked  like  a 
runway  to  a  squirrel’s  cage.  Over  it  she  spread  my  few 
wisps  of  hair  and  on  the  whole  she  perched  The  New  Hat. 
Then  she  stepped  back  a  little  and  took  me  in. 

“  Pardon — but  all  madam  needs  now  is  a  halo!  ” 

“Now  that,”  I  remarked  to  myself,  “is  where  Frances 
differs  from  a  French  milliner.  Frances,  when  hats  do  not 
become,  suggests  that  I  am  old  or  bilious,  whereas  madam 
remarks  that  it  only  needs  a  halo  to  make  me  a  perfect  being,” 
and  she  not  only  suggested  a  halo,  but  out  of  a  drawer  at 
my  elbow  she  drew  one  forth — a  circle  covered  with  velvet, 
and  this  she  placed  between  transformed  hair  and  hat,  and, 
behold,  I  was  as  other  women  ! 

I  looked  in  the  mirror  at  my  front  view,  I  examined  with 
the  aid  of  a  hand-glass  my  profile  and  the  back  of  my  head — 
everything  was  as  stereotyped  as  though  I  had  been  a  chorus 
girl  or  had  stepped  from  a  fashion  plate. 

The  hat  with  its  accessories  had  given  me  back  youth, 
beauty  and  an  up-to-dateness  that  I  saw  had  been  painfully 
lacking  during  my  years  of  conservatism. 

The  madam  thrust  in  a  hat  pin — -my  mind  was  made.  I 
■would  go  to  the  wedding  without  removing  stick  or  stone  of 
the  structure ;  I  would  buy  the  whole  creation  as  it  stood — 


F  E  • 

transformer,  halo  and  all.  The  price  was  high ;  so  was  the 
hat;  but  Frances  would  never  know,  and  never  again  would 
she  have  occasion  to  call  me  “  old  or  bilious.” 

Poor  Frances  !  It  was  a  pity  she  had  looked  like  such  a 
fright  and  had  gone  for  a  walk  instead  of  to  a  wedding. 
********* 

The  church  was  rapidly  filling.  In  the  vestibule  I  slyly 
pulled  out  a  pocket-mirror  to  see  whether  my  piece-de-resist- 
av.ee  had  shifted  in  the  struggle  of  the  crowded  crosstown 
cars.  But  no,  the  reflection  showed  an  indestructible  tower 
resting  on  a  sure  foundation. 

I  slipped  into  a  back  pew,  when  lo  !  beside  me  I  beheld 
Frances— Frances  renewed,  rejuvenated, — like  myself  no 
longer  old  or  bilious ! 

I  turned  upon  her.  “Frances,”  I  whispered,  “did  you 
buy  a  ‘transformer’?”  She  smilled  assent. 

“Traitress!”  I  hissed. 

She  leaned  toward  me.  “Have  you  a  ‘halo’?”  she 
asked. 

It  was  then  my  turn  to  smile.  Frances  pinched  me. 

“You  devil!  ”  she  exclaimed. 

Jean  Dwight  Franklin. 

What  Did  He  Do? 

HEN  the  experienced  husband  entered  his  home  at  night 
he  perceived  that  his  wife  was  having  a  nervous  fit. 

There  was  silence  everywhere,  but  the  vibrations  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  rebounded  against  every  surface  ;  and  from  the  upper 
floor  there  exhald  a  subtle  disturbance  well  defined  and  in¬ 
evitable. 

The  experienced  husband  was  tired  with  the  day’s  work, 
but,  from  long  habit,  he  braced  himself  for  the  shock.  He 
mounted  the  stairs  resolutely. 

His  wife  was  outwardly  calm.  He  kissed  her  debonairly. 

She  began.  He  gathered  his  sympathies  together  in  a 
bunch,  having  them  all  in  readiness  to  offer  her  when  the  right 
moment  came.  To  offer  them  prematurely,  to  force  them 
desperately  upon  her,  would  have  been  fatal. 

She  continued.  His  attitude  was  respectful,  deferential, 
slightly  masterful,  and  the  thing  we  declare  to  be  “  sincere.” 
At  last  she  reached  the  well-known  place  where  they  all 
observe  that : 

“You  never  do  a  thing  to  help  me!  ” 

Now  at  this  point  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  chec': 
the  nervous  fit.  He  would  have  agreed  with  her  perfectly  and 
admitted  that  he  was  the  worst  of  men,  but  had  he  done  this 
she  would  immediately  have  accused  him  of  having  a  lack  of 
spirit.  Had  he  smiled,  even  with  the  utmost  sympathy,  she 
would  have  accused  him  of  being  satirical,  with  an  “  Oh,  I 
know  you!  ”  thrown  in.  If  he  had  started  to  go  away  and 
leave  her — temporarily — she  would  have  hurled  the  charge  of 
cowardice  at  him,  and  if  he  continued  to  remain  there'  she 
would  have  ordered  him  out. 

Every  one  knows — who  knows  anything  about  it — just 
what  she  said.  The  whole  course  of  a  nervous  fit  is  patho¬ 
logical  and  can  be  traced  throughout  its  phases  to  its  climax. 
In  a  sense  it  is  a  work  of  art,  only  acquired  after  years  of 
hard  training. 

The  experienced  husband  knew  just  what  to  do  and  did  it. 

What  did  he  do?  We  leave  the  problem  to  our  readers. 


SN’T  ten  cents  a  quart  for  milk  rather  high?  ” 

“  Waal,  ma’am,  we  can’t  feed  our  cows  on  cold  storage 
grass.” 
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A  Confession 


AM  an  extremely  conscientious  per¬ 
son.  I  say  this  with  no  special 
pride,  but  simply  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  I  try  also  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  my  bearing  toward  others 
and  my  personal  behavior.  I 
would  not  willingly  offend  any 
human  being  or  put  any  one 
else  to  any  inconvenience  if  I 

^  could  help  it.  I  try  in  a  large 
sense  to  do  my  duty  toward  the  rest  of 
my  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  also  my  beliefs  and  my  prin¬ 
ciples.  One  of  these  is  to  do  my  duty 
toward  others  by  preserving  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  race  of  which  I  am  a 
humble  part. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  be  enlightened 
upon  is  this  :  Shall  I,  as  a  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman,  wear  gloves  in  the  summer  or 
not  ? 

Young  Mr.  Van  Dobbins,  who  comes 
of  an  irreproachable  family  and  moves 
in  the  highest  circles,  always  wears 
gloves.  Several  times,  when  I  have  run 
across  Van  Dobbins  unexpectedly — when 
I  have,  as  it  were,  been  taken  unaware — - 
there  has  come  over  me  a  sense  of  acute 
shame  to  think  that  I  had  no  gloves  on. 

I  have  tried  to  brace  up  before  Van 
Dobbins  and  appear  not  to  care — tried  to 
create  the  impression  with  him  that  I 
was  a  large,  careless,  upright  man  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Ar.d  then  the  harrowing  thought 
that  Van  Dobbins’s  father  (I  should  say 
“governor,”  as  long  as  I  am  thinking 
along  these  lines)  always  wears  gloves,  and  that 
he  is  a  railroad  president  or  some  kind  of  a  mag¬ 
nate,  has  come  over  me  and  I  have  been  helpless. 

Determined  never  again  to  be  placed  in  such 
an  embarrassing  position,  I  have  hurried  to  my 
haberdasher’s  and  purchased  a  pair  of  gloves  ap¬ 
proximating  in  shade  and  general  tone  those  of 
Van  Dobbins,  my  sense  of  self-respect  preventing 
me  from  imitating  him  too  closely.  And  on  some 
warm  and  sunshiny  morning,  when  the  birds  were 
carroling  sweetly  and  the  air  was  redolent  of  all 
the  usual  summer  scents,  have  I  put  these  gloves 
on  and  sallied  forth  once  more,  uncomfortable  but 
correct. 

Then,  with  the  same  unexpectedness,  I  have 

come  across  my  friend  Hubbleton.  Now  Hubble- 
ton  is  also  a  gentleman — one  of  nature’s  noble¬ 
men.  He  is  also  a  magnate.  Hubbleton  wears  no 
gloves  in  summer.  His  manly  sense,  his  sterling 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  would  prevent  him 
from  doing  such  a  reprehensible  thing.  I  am  sure 
that  he  has  noticed  that  I  wear  gloves.  He  is  a 
broad  man;  he  has  traveled  in  foreign  countries. 
With  fine,  simple  condescension  he  ignores  my 
obvious  femininity.  He  regards  me  as  a  man 

who,  in  spite  of  certain  shortcomings,  is  still  to 

be  urbanely  treated.  I  honor  him  for  it,  but 


straightway  begin  to  despise  myself — 
that  is,  until  I  meet  Van  Dobbins  again. 

I  have  adopted  various  expedients  to 
cover  all  emergencies.  I  have  carried 
those  gloves  in  an  inside  pocket,  ready  at 
an  instant’s  warning  to  whip  them  on, 
or,  if  there  is  no  time,  to  carry  them  con¬ 
spicuously.  I  have  sworn  that  I  would 
never  wear  them  again  ;  that  I  would  be 
a  man.  And  I  have  sworn  that  I  would 
wear  them  always,  and  be  unafraid. 

Which  is  right?  Is  there  anybody  in 
this  broad  land  who  can  throw  any  light 
upon  this  distressing  question? 

Chesterton  Todd. 


A 


Over-enthusiasm 

Every  woman  worker  in  New  York  City 
should  go  on  a  strike  at  once. — Mrs. 
Belmont. 

YESSUM  ;  beginning  with  the  strikers 
who  would  have  to  strike  striking, 
and  the  agitators  who  would  have  to 
strike  agitation,  and  the  strike-backers 
who  would  have  to  strike  on  backing 
strikes. 

On  the  whole,  ma’am,  it  wouldn’t  do. 
Better  all  the  sisters  stick  to  their 
present  jobs  as  far  as  feasible;  you, 
especially,  to  that  which  you  so  much 
adorn.  Not  all  working-women  could  do 
something  else  to  advantage. 


Baseless  Anxieties 

Life  has  turned  from  Jew-baiting  and 
anaemic  humor  to  a  persistent  series  of  as¬ 
saults  upon  the  Catholic  citadel. — Toronto 
Catholic  Register. 

SSAULTS  strictly  limited  to  depre¬ 
cation  of  Roman  Catholic  control 
of  public  education,  especially  in  Spain. 

Let  the  citadel  rest  easy.  Life  has  no 
mind  to  butt  into  any  such  edifice.  Do 
you  realize,  Brother  Register,  that  all  the 
“  assaults  ”  you  speak  of  have  grown  out 
of  the  Ferrer  case — Life’s  strong  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Ferrer’s  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution,  and  the  defense  of  both  and  male¬ 
diction  of  Ferrer  by  papers  of  your 
Church?  Does  Ferrer’s  head  look  good 
to  you  in  the  battlements  of  the  Catholic 
citadel  ?  It  ought  not  to.  We  hope  it 
doesn’t. 


count. 


Out  of  Date 

IN  the  course  of  a  column-long  letter 
about  George  W.  Norris,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  man  who  led  the  assault  that 
drove  Speaker  Cannon  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  (W.  E.  B.)  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
says  : 

“  He  talks  in  private  conversation  as 
quietly  as  a  woman.” 

A  very  extraordinary  comparison ! 
Where  did  “  W.  E.  B.”  pick  it  up — in 
Washington  or  in  Boston?  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mrs.  Belmont,  the  spirited 
leader  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement, 
has  gone  abroad  for  a  few  minutes’  rest 
and  cannot  call  Mr.  “  W.  E.  B.”  to  ac- 
In  her  absence  and  in  behalf  of  many  in- 
dignants,  we  give  you  notice,  Mr.  B.,  that  here¬ 
abouts  at  least  women  make  themselves  heard  ! 

Later:  The  paper  says  Mrs.  Belmont  has  got 
home.  We  withdraw  so  much  of  the  above  re¬ 
marks  as  relates  to  her  absence — and  more  if 
necessary. 

Tit  For  Tat 

STRANGER  ( to  prominent  clergyman)  :  I  came 
in  here,  sir,  to  criticise  your  church  manage¬ 
ment  and  tell  you  how  it  ought  to  be  run. 

Prominent  Clergyman  ( amazed )  :  What  do 
you  mean,  sir?  How  dare  you?  Who  are  you, 
anyway  ? 

“  I  am  the  humble  editor  of  the  paper  you 
have  been  writing  to.” 

Where  Cost  Tells 

“1 IE  says  it  is  costing  him  four  times  as  much 

IT  1  to  live  as  it  did  two  years  ago.” 

“  But  the  price  of  necessities  has  only  doubled.” 
“  Yes,  but  he  is  leading  a  double  life.” 


ALL  WOOL  AND  A  YARD 
WIDE 


Facts  are  dangerous  fodder  for  fools. 
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IN  THE  SPRING  A  YOUNG  MAN’S  FANCY  LIGHTLY  TURNS  TO  THOUGHTS  OF  LOVE.” 


Culture  in  the  Home 

OTHER  says  that  it  is  foolish 

To  grow  wrinkled,  old  and  gray, 
To  accumulate  obesity  is  wrong; 

She  contorts  upon  the  carpet 
Every  morn  at  break  of  day, 

Rolling  thus,  she’s  read,  reduces  “  em- 
bong-pong.” 

Ev’ry  brand  of  paste  and  lotion, 

Forty  kinds  of  germicide, 

Which  will  slay  the  bug  of  baldness  in 
its  lair, 

These  my  poor  old  frantic  father 
Pertinaciously  has  tried 
To  rejuvenate  a  sickly  patch  of  hair. 

My  two  sisters — acrobatic — 

Do  their  stunts  with  circus  vim  ; 

Tho’  I’m  not  so  sure  they’d  care  to  have 
you  there. 

But  they  keep  their  figures  graceful, 

And  their  waist  lines  trim  and  slim. 
Just  by  standing  on  their  heads  beside  a 
chair.  H.  H.  Matte  son. 


Cash 

“  In  America,  when  one  meets  any  one 
new,  one  never  asks  ‘  What  is  his  charac¬ 
ter?  ’  but,  ‘  How  much  is  he  worth?  ’ 
Current  witticism. 

IN  accordance  with  the  above,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  spread  of  our  commercial 
instincts,  we  shall  doubtless  soon  have 
conversations  like  the  following  : 

Scene :  A  Week  End  Party.  A  new 
guest  has  just  arrived.  The  hostess 
greets  him  effusively. 

Guest  :  Awfully  good  of  you  to  ask  me. 
Hostess  :  Delighted,  I  am  sure. 
Guest:  Came  over  in  your  new  car. 
I  sized  it  up  for  about  four  thousand. 

Hostess  :  Cost  five  hundred  more  than 
that,  with  the  fixings.  Show  you  the 
bill  if  you  like. 

Guest;  Oh,  never  mind.  Stunning 
gown  you  have  on. 

Hostess  (anticipating  him)  :  Glad  you 
like  it.  Two  hunderd,  at  Babster’s.  Is 
that  one  of  Pell’s  ninety  dollar  sack 
suits  ? 


Guest:  No.  One  of  Bampton's  sev¬ 
enty-five  dollar. 

Hostess  :  I  declare,  they  are  improv¬ 
ing.  Have  had  your  room  done  over. 
You’ll  like  it  better.  Cost  eighty  dol¬ 
lars,  but  was  worth  it. 

Guest  ;  Say  1  I  have  an  idea. 

Hostess;  Yes? 

Guest  :  Why  not  have  your  secretary 
turn  out  an  itemized  account  of  all  your 
expenses  this  season,  with  a  statement  of 
your  assets,  and  put  it  in  the  front  hall? 
That  will  give  us  all  more  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  races  and  bridge. 

Hostess  :  Capital. 

Hurries  away  to  carry  it  out. 

A  Waiting  Policy 

“ TV  7  HEN  are  you  coming  out  to  spend 

W  Sunday  with  us?  ” 

“  Just  as  soon  as  you  have  gotten  so 
used  to  your  new  house  that  you  don’t 
feel  impelled  to  show  it  to  anybody.” 

AN  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  the  big  stick. 
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WARNING 

climbing  through 

strictlyforbiddeN 

Employees  will  enforce 
this  rule.  ■%  order  of  Supt. 

CONCO  RAPID  TRANSIT  CO. 


THE  MARCH  OF  CIVILIZATION 


CHANCING  CARS  AT  UJIJI  JUNCTION 


Are  We  Feckless  ? 


[RS.  EI.LEN  RICHARDS,  of  Massachusetts, 
says  that  the  spending  habit  is  as  bad  as  the 
drink  habit ;  that  thrift  has  gone  out  of 
fashion ;  that  everybody  is  in  a  rush  to 
save  time  and  hardly  anybody  thinks  of 
saving  money ;  that  we  pay  five  times  as 
much  for  our  Sunday  dinners  as  folks  did 
fifty  years  ago,  and  that  the  telephone  and  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  have  done  more  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  than  all  the 
trusts.  The  whole  world  has  changed  in  ihe  last  few  years, 
Mrs.  Richards  says,  and  with  it  has  changed  the  sense  of 
value. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Ellen 
Richards.  She  speaks  like  a  lady  who  has  just  treated  herself 
to  a  new  automobile.  But  Major  Henry  Higginson,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  both  speak  about  as  she  does.  They 
both  say,  and  so  do  many  others,  that  waste  and  extravagance 
and  not  the  trusts  are  the  cause  of  the  higher  prices.  If  we 
would  only  stop  buying  things  and  save  our  money  prices 
would  fall,  and  then  we  could  live  cheaper  and  save  still  more 
money — if  wages  didn’t  fall  to  match  ! 

But  this  is  too  solemn  a  subject  to  treat  in  this  paper. 
We  guess  the  mass  of  our  people  never  did  save  with  very 
much  enthusiasm.  They  spend  more  now  than  they  did  fifty 
years  ago  because  there  is  vastly  more  to  spend  ;  they  waste 
more  because  there  is  more  to  waste;  they  save  more  (we 


presume)  because  there  is  more  to  spare.  We  try  to  save 
now  because  time  is  worth  much  more  in  dollars  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  sometimes  seems  to  be  worth  more  than  the  money 
it  costs  to  save  it. 

All  the  same,  great  is  thrift  !  The  practice  of  it  makes 
character.  The  results  of  it  make  for  freedom  and  power. 

The  Indian 

THINGS  are  moving  toward  the  erection  of  that  proposed 
memorial  to  the  American  Indian,  and  if  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  are  passed  the  next  step  will  be  to  pick  out  a 
sculptor  and  set  him  at  it.  Mr.  Remington  would  have  been 
the  man  for  the  job. 

Meantime  it  is  already  being  questioned  whether  the  In¬ 
dian  should  be  memorialized  by  a  group  or  a  single  figure. 
Fortunately  the  danger  of  producing  an  idealized  cigar-store 
Indian  is  too  obvious  to  escape  recognition.  Unfortunately 
there  are  a  number  of  groups  showing  the  Indian  as  a  friend 
and  helper  of  the  colonist  or  explorer  which  cannot  be  utilized 
without  laying  uncomfortable  stress  on  what  we  did  to  the 
Indian  afterward. 

It’s  a  serious  and  interesting  problem,  this  erecting  a  me¬ 
morial  to  a  race  that  we  have  ourselves  wiped  off  of  what 
was  once  its  own  continent.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  attempt  it — or  to  leave  the  solution  to  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Race  that  bids  fair  to  wipe  out  the  modern  American. 

R.  W.  B. 
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WHEN  THE  LADIES  HAVE  SECURED  THEIR  RIGHTS 


A  CABINET  MEETING 
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There  Are  Quite  a  Few  of  Them 

How  many  people  think  they’re  good  because  they’ve  done  no  crime; 

How  many  think  they've  won  success  who  merely  didn’t  fail! 

How  many  who’re  untempted  think  their  virtue  is  sublime — 

And  that  they'll  land  in  Heaven  because  they  didn’t  land  in  jail! 


whether  after  all  we  do  not  set  too  much  store  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  inanimate  accessories  of  the  theatre. 

“  The  Winter's  Tale  ”  calls  for  and  permits  of  no  great 
displays  of  acting  ability.  Intelligent  reading  of  the  lines  is 
of  far  more  importance.  In  the  court  scene  Mr.  Kolker,  as 
Lcontes,  and  Miss  Matthison,  as  Hermione,  had  some  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  that  both  were  entirely  sufficient  to  the  emotions 
called  for,  and  in  the  statue  scene  Mr.  Kolker,  with  all  the 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  overact,  showed  a  commendable 
and  artistic  restraint.  Miss  Coghlan  was  a  trifle  too  declama¬ 
tory,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  performance,  which  called 
for  the  services  of  almost  the  entire  company,  was  an  even 
one  and  most  agreeable. 

In  this  least  Shakespearian  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  the 
New  Theatre  and  its  company  may  be  congratulated  on  hav¬ 
ing  given  an  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  poetic  render¬ 
ing  of  the  story. 


Archaic  Shakespeare  and  French  Intensity 

LIZABETHAN  ”  has  become  almost  a  joke- 
r ,  word  as  applied  to  Shakespearian  revivals 
in  America.  It  has  been  used  to  cloak  bad  act¬ 
ing  and  poverty  of  scene  and  costume.  The  word 
has  fooled  persons  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  theatrical  business  and  has  gained 
a  hearing  for  cheap  and  inartistic 
performances.  Educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  West  and  Middle  West 
have  been  the  principal  victims  of 
this  use  of  the  word  “  Elizabethan.” 
If  the  professors  and  others  who  have  stood 
sponsor  for  this  pseudo-scholarly  fraud  could  see 
the  New  Theatre’s  production  of  “The  Winter’s 
Tale  ”  in  Elizabethan  fashion  there  might  be  an 
awakening  which  would  put  a  certain  theatrical 
charlatan  out  of  business. 

There  are  bound  to  be  all  sorts  of  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  value  of  this  particular  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  New  Theatre.  Of  course 
it  doesn’t  reproduce  anything  like 
the  original  conditions,  even  so 
far  as  they  can  be  fixed  by  the 
most  conscientious  historical  re¬ 
search.  This  was  evidently  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  New  Theatre,  but 
used  only  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  general  idea  that  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  scenic  effect  was  simply  suggested — not 
carried  out  in  detail.  The  settings  for  each  scene  were  indi¬ 
cated  by  changes  in  an  alcove  at  the  back  of  the  stage  instead 
of  by  an  effort  to  place  the  actors  in  an  entire  surrounding. 
Shakespeare’s  anachronisms  of  costume  were  preserved,  but 
in  everything  else  there  were  brought  to  bear  the  aids  of  the 
modern  stage  as  possessed  by  the  New  Theatre.  With  elec¬ 
tricity  taking  the  place  of  tallow  candles  and  every  one  in  the 
audience  having  a  luxurious  seat  from  which  to  view  the  per¬ 
formance,  there  was  mighty  little  of  the  physical  atmosphere 
of  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare’s  days.  It  demonstrated,  how¬ 
ever,  to  some  extent  that  scenic  settings  are,  after  all,  even  in 
our  time,  largely  a  matter  of  convention.  There  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  spectator  in  the  house  who  did  not  follow  the 
story  and  appreciate  the  lines  quite  as  well  as  though  each 
scene  had  been  elaborately  set  forth  by  painted  canvas  and 
properties  crowded  from  proscenium  arch  to  back  drop.  Con¬ 
trasting  this  performance  with  that  of  “  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,”  in  which  every  resource  in  the  way  of  spectacular 
mounting  was  employed,  one  may  well  stop  to  consider 


^  ^  v,  vrAXN-V— 

HERE  was  a  sensation  of  delightful  remin¬ 
iscence  in  witnessing  “The  Whirlwind” — 
better  named  with  its  earlier  title  “  Bacca¬ 
rat  ” — at  Daly’s.  Both  play  and  acting 
took  one  back  to  the  earlier  Daly’s,  when 
“  Alixe,”  “  Fernande  ”  and  “  New  Year’s 
Eve  ”  were  popular  dramas  and  Mesdames 
Clara  Morris,  Fanny  Davenport  and  Sara 
Jewett  were  of  the  company.  In  fact  this  play 
of  Bernstein  savors  of  that  period,  and  the  acting  of  Mme.  Oily 
is  of  the  kind  that  comes  from  apprenticeship  and  training 
rather  than  from  newspaper  and  other  exploitation  of  a  name. 

“The  Whirlwind”  isn’t  a  pretty  play,  but  it  has  true 


Clerk:  i  have  a  beautiful  new  edition  of  “Mendels¬ 


sohn’s  SONG  WITHOUT  WORDS  ”  FOR  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Mrs.  Newrich:  indeed,  how  much  is  it  with  the  words? 
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notice. 

LADIES  WILL  PLEA>EL 
REMOVE-  THEIR 

^HATS  Br 

HAIR 


dramatic  qualities.  With  its  hero  a  gen¬ 
tleman  gambler  and  its  heroine  a  faith¬ 
less  wife,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
Sunday-school  story  would  be  evolved ; 
but  grown-ups  will  find  its  plot  absorbing 
and  its  situations  full  of  novelty  and  sus¬ 
pense.  The  father  of  the  heroine,  a 
newly-rich  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  his  social  ambition,  is  an¬ 
other  important  character.  This  makes 
a  novel  triangle  in  a  French  play,  the 
husband,  who  is  the  usual  third  member, 
being  in  the  present  instance  relegated 
very  much  to  the  background.  The  he¬ 
roine,  who  in  marriage  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  her  father’s  ambitions,  comes  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  gambler.  A  crisis 
in  his  affairs  brings  the  affair  to  the 
surface,  and  the  subsequent  difficulties 
make  the  story  of  the  play. 

Mme.  Marietta  Oily,  as  the  heroine, 
makes  her  first  appearance  as  an  English- 
speaking  actress.  It  is  apparent,  though, 
from  the  moment  of  her  first  entrance 
that  she  is  an  artist,  and  one  educated 
in  an  admirable  school.  She  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  convincing  individuality  in 
every  speech,  gesture  and  movement. 
She  attracts  the  attention  agreeably  and 
holds  it  by  her  command  of  every  re¬ 
source  she  possesses.  Not  pretty  of  face, 
she  has  charms  of  expression,  and  her 
delightful  intonations  make  one  forget 
or  ignore  her  faults  of  pronunciation. 
She  is  theatrical  in  some  of  her  emo¬ 
tional  outbursts,  but  it  is  conventional 
theatricalism  which  does  not  offend  nor 
lessen  her  powers  to  move  her  audience. 
One  portrayal  does  not  fix  an  artist’s 
position,  but  Mme.  Oily’s  Helene  gives 
better  promise  of  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stage  than  we  have  had  at  first  from 
any  of  the  ladies  we  have  adopted  from 
other  Continental  countries.  Mr.  Thur- 


low  Bergen  gave  a  finished  and  well- 
studied  impersonation  of  the  gambling 
aristocrat.  Mr.  Albert  Gran  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  foil  in  the  role  of  the  shallow 
and  selfish  social  climber,  with  only  two 
things  in  the  world  really  dear  to  him — 
his  self-made  money  and  his  petty  am¬ 
bitions.  Mr.  John  Emerson  plays  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bit  as  a  young  man  with  i^dical 
tendencies  and  shines  particularly  as 
having  stage-managed  the  play  into  a 
smoothness  of  performance  which,  as 
said  before,  recalls  the  Daly’s  of  other 
days. 

In  “The  Whirlwind,”  Mme.  Oily  and 
the  excellent  company  we  have  a  com¬ 
bination,  not  for  the  young  person,  but 
which  will  give  joy  to  those  who  like  a 
strong  play  well  staged  and  well  acted. 


O  T  H  I  N  G  particu¬ 
larly  new  charac¬ 
terizes  the  present 
year’s  Barnum  and 
Bailey  circus.  But 
there  still  remain 
all  the  usual  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  old¬ 
sters  to  take  the  youngsters  to  see  it. 
And  to  the  youngsters  who  have  not  been 
made  blase  by  precocious  indulgence  the 
circus  is  always  new.  The  clowns  nowa¬ 
days  show  the  most  enterprise  of  any 
one  connected  with  the  circus  business 
in  developing  novelties,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  some  of  their  inventive  spirit 
could  be  communicated  to  their  fellow 
performers  and  their  employers.  Other¬ 
wise  New  York  is  likely  to  be  blotted  off 
the  map  so  far  as  the  circus  business  is 
concerned.  Metcalfe. 


CONFBOENTIAILtLli 
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Academy  of  Music — “The  Traveling  Sales¬ 
man.”  Farcical  comedy. 

Aslor — “  Seven  Days.”  Absurd  but  laugh¬ 
able  farce. 

Belasco — “Just  a  Wife.”  Well  produced 
drama  of  contemporary  life. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Fun  raised 
to  the  wth  degree. 

B roadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Mu¬ 
sical  farce  with  Nora  Bayes  and  her 
4‘  Kelly  ”  song. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Tune¬ 
ful  comic  opera  based  on  Mr.  Shaw’s  “  Arms 
and  the  Man.” 

Comedy — “  A  Man’s  World.”  Miss  Crotli- 
ers’s  problem  drama  based  on  the  inequality 
of  the  sexes. 

Criterion — “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson  as  star  and  author.  Amus¬ 
ing. 

Daly’s — “  The  Whirlwind,”  with  Marietta 
Oily.  See  above. 

E  m  p  i  r  e — “  Mid-Channel.”  Concluding 
weeks  of  the  unsatisfactory  Pinero  drama, 
with  Ethel  Barrymore  as  the  star. 

Garrick  —  Hattie  Williams  in  “  The  Girl  He 
Couldn’t  Leave  Behind  Him.”  Crude  farce. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  _  Mr.  Fred  Stone 
as  the  principal  attraction  in  musical  farce 
of  the  usual  type. 

Hackett — Mr.  John  Mason  in  “  A  Son  of 
the  People.”  Drama  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  Mediocre. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl.”  Miss 
Blanche  Ring  the  principal  feature  in  elab¬ 
orately  staged  musical  farce. 

Hippodrome — Circus  with  diminutive  per¬ 
formers,  ballet  and  spectacle. 

Hudson — 44  A  Lucky  Star.”  Last  week  cf 
Mr.  William  Collier’s  fun-making. 

Lyceum-1- Mrs.  Fiske  in  Ibsen’s  “  Pillars 
of  Society.”  Notice  later. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  Drama  of  contempo¬ 
rary  New  York  life.  Powerful  and  absorb¬ 
ing] 

Madison  Square  Garden — The  Barnum  and 
Bailey  circus.  See  above. 

Marine  Elliott’s  —  “  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back.”  Last  week  of  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  and  his  excellent  company. 

New  Theatre  —  Repertory  of  dramas  and 
minor  opera. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant — 44  The  Lily.”  Drama  of  the 
French  old  maid  and  her  unhappy  existence. 

Wallack’s — “Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  The 
reformed  criminal  as  the  basis  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  melodrama. 


ul  If  Given  the  Same  Chance 
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Reign  of  Pierpont  First  Opens  Auspiciously.  Delight  Expressed  in  All 

Quarters  But  One 

V 


“I  AM  determined  to  enter  intimately 
1  into  the  life  of  my  people — to  be 
their  friend  and  instructor,  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  wrongs  and  correct  these 
whenever  possible.  With  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  as  my  model,  and  sobered  by  the 
great  sense  of  responsibility,  I  shall  hope 
to  have  my  reign  go  down  into  history 
in  letters  of  light.  My  task  is  by  no 
means  easy.  I  call  on  all  friends  of 
the  New  Kingdom  to  lend  their  aid.” — 
Extract  from  second  speech  from  the 
throne. 

The  greatest  silent  revolution  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  taken  place,  and 
all  nations  are  now  turning  their  eyes 
toward  King  Pierpont  First. 

The  London  Times  has  the  following 
editorial  (condensed)  : 

In  America  the  recent  successful 
crowning  of  King  Pierpont  the  First  was 
attended  byr  no  disturbance  except  from 
the  city  of  Boston,  which  is  regarded  as 
unimportant.  .  .  .  This  departure,  the 

most  radical  ever  attempted,  will  be 
watched  with  intense  interest  by  every 
student  of  government.  The  genius  of 
the  American  people  has  once  more  been 
demonstrated.  Under  the  old  republic 
the  experiment  of  a  so-called  free  people 
had  rapidly  run  itself  out.  The  system 
of  electing  a  president  every  four  years 
not  only  resulted  in  many  abuses  but 
disturbed  the  course  of  business  so  that 


it  seriously  affected  the  most  vital  con¬ 
cerns.  The  rise  of  demagogues,  the 
hypocritical  assumption  of  a  free  press, 
w'hich  was  owned  body  and  soul  by  rob¬ 
ber  barons,  the  rise  of  trusts,  the 
Roosevelt  madness,  the  increase  in  sex¬ 
ual  crimes  and  the  spread  of  divorce — - 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  vast  network  of 
hypocrisy  which  under  the  specious  name 
of  liberty  was  sapping  the  people  of  its 
energy  and  destroying  all  of  its  natural 
resources — were  the  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  which  has  now  happily  come 
to  an  end.  If  the  new  King  is  spared 
long  enough  we  confidently  predict  that 
the  American  nation  will  be,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  a  close  second  to 
the  British  Empire. 

The  Spectator,  always  vicious,  says: 

We  fear  this  experiment  has  come 
too  late.  The  American  people,  glory¬ 
ing  in  all  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  and  rendered 
still  more  obtuse  by  an  inordinate  vanity, 
are  not  to  be  saved  at  this  late  day  by 
the  power  of  one  man,  no  matter  how 
able.  The  republic  was  bound  to  run 
itself  out.  With  the  balance  of  trade 
against  it  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
new  nation. 

Events  are  moving  rapidly.  All  the 
States  and  territories  have  offered  their 
allegiance,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  This  city  desired  to  remain 


“  WE  ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER 
AMERICANS.” 


independent,  and  issued  an  arrogant  and 
contemptuous  defiance,  declaring,  in  ef¬ 
fect  : 

“  We  are  superior  to  all  other  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  desire  no  official  interference. 
We  shall  do  as  we  please.” 

King  Pierpont  lost  no  time  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Bostonians  to  terms.  Three  bat¬ 
tleships  were  immediately  dispatched 
and  the  Back  Bay  was  besieged  for  six 
hours,  when  the  town  surrendered.  The 
King  then  issued  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  : 

“  It  is  high  time  that  our  rebellious 
subjects  in  Boston  understand  the  royal 
will.  For  many  years  past  this  town  has 
held  itself  aloof  from  the  main  body  of 
my  people,  considering  itself  superior  to 
all  others.  It  has  manufactured  its  own 
religions,  its  own  philosophies,  and  has 
even  attempted  to  start  a  new  literature. 
This  illusion  about  Boston  on  the  part 
of  many — and  on  the  part  of  Boston  it¬ 
self — must  be  dispelled.  Boston  is  only 
a  place  on  the  map — it  is  not  even  a 
state  of  mind  any  more.  Any  Bostonian 
hereafter  asserting  his  superiority,  as¬ 
suming  that  he  knows  more  than  any¬ 
body  else,  or  afflicted  with  Harvarditis, 
will  be  exiled  to  Hoboken.” 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  Governor 
of  New  York,  has  been  made  Duke  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  will  hereafter  have  complete 
charge  of  the  royal  stables.  He  intends 
to  build  a  new  race  track  adjacent  to 
the  summer  palace  of  the  new  King  now 
in  process  of  construction  at  Newport. 


LYMAN  ABBOTT,  BY  SPECIAL  REQUEST,  BECOMES  “ADVISER  TO  THE  KING.” 
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“WITH  MARCUS  AURELIUS  AS  MY  MODEL.” 

Already  the  effect  of  the  new  regime  is  beginning  to  be 
shown  in  our  national  life.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  by 
special  request,  has  consented  to  advise  the  new  King  in  all 
important  emergencies,  and  this  in  itself  has  given  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stability  to  the  new  government.  The  House  of  Lords 
at  present  consists  of : 

Earl  W.  H.  Taft,  First  Lord  of  the  Custom  House. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Duke  of  Pittsburg. 

Viscount  Gary,  formerly  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

Earl  Loeb,  Second  Treasurer  of  Custom  House,  Lord  of 
the  Garter  and  Shoestring. 

William  Rockefeller,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Baron  Murphy,  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Edw.  Bok,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  and  Director 
Extraordinary  of  Ladies  in  Waiting. 

T.  R.  Roosevelt,  Prince  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Zoo. 

Paul  Morton,  Earl  of  Rebate. 

Robert  Peary,  Earl  of  Greenland  and  Supervisor  Ex¬ 
traordinary  to  the 
Royal  Refrigera¬ 
tors. 

Other  announce¬ 
ments  later. 

The  capitol  at 
Washington  will  be 
used  as  an  art  gal¬ 
lery  for  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  art  collec¬ 
tion. 

There  is  still 
considerable  agita¬ 
tion  throughout  the 
kingdom  owing  to 
his  majesty  appeared  in  the  royal  rumors  of  reforms 

BOX  WEARING  A  TURN-DOWN  COLLAR  AND  which  are  bound  to 

one  stud.  take  place.  H  i  s 


Majesty’s  programme  will,  we  hope,  De  announced  next  week 
and  thus  set  all  doubts  at  rest. 

The  succession  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Who  is 
worthy?  His  Majesty  no  doubt  feels  the  importance  of  this 
matter  keenly.  Yesterday  he  was  closeted  with  His  Rev¬ 
erence  Lyman  Abbott  for  nearly  an  hour. 

His  Majesty  has  been  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  He  will  send  a  royal  embassy  to  Manila  bearing  im¬ 
perial  presents. 

A  shipload  of  three-dollar  cigars,  the  gift  of  Cuba,  arrived 
yesterday  from  Havana.  They  will  be  immediately  placed  in 
the  royal  humidor.  Last  night  His  Majesty  appeared  in  the 
royal  box,  to  witness  the  performance  of  “  The  Almighty  Dol¬ 
lar.”  His  Majesty  wore  a  turn-down  collar  and  one  stud. 
This  will  hereafter  be  the  prevailing  mode  in  all  exclusive 
circles. 

Life  has  been  appointed  the  court  journal  by  special  com¬ 
mission  of  H.  R.  H. 

J.  P.  M. 

NOTES 

His  Majesty  ap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d  yesterday 
morning  in  lemon- 
colored  gloves,  on  his 
way  to  Newport  to  in¬ 
spect  his  summer  pal¬ 
ace.  As  he  alighted 
from  his  private  car 
he  smiled  to  all  the 
great  throng  assem¬ 
bled.  He  was  with¬ 
out  decorations. 

John  Rockefeller. 

Duke  of  Pontico,  has 
been  appointed  Pre¬ 
mier. 

advertisements 

Ready-made  suits 
in  all  the  latest 
modes,  worn  exclu¬ 
sively  by  His  Ma¬ 
jesty.  All  the  spring  hughes,  duke  of  Albany,  in  full 
styles.  Call  at  Beed’s,  charge  of  the  royal  stables. 

Broadway. 

His  Majesty  never  does  anything  without  consulting  me. 
Your  fortune  told  by  your  hand. — Pasidino. 

Photographs  of  the  royal  family,  ready  for  framing.  The 
King  on  horseback  at  Jersey  City.  His  Majesty  playing  his 
favorite  game  of  bridge.  Reviewing  the  Ancient  and  Hon¬ 
orable  Artillery  at  Boston.  The  throne  room.  A  chat  with 
Miss  Lillian  Russell.  His  Majesty  arranging  the  prices  of 
stocks  for  the  day.  King’s  guard  passing  Yale  College.  His 
Majesty  with  all  decorations,  including  insignia  of  Philippine 
Empire,  and  many  others.  By  special  appointment.  Snap¬ 
per’s,  Fifth  Avenue. 


Great  Asset 


PHILANTHROPIST :  Will  you  subscribe  five  dollars  to 
help  a  poor  man  who  is  troubled  with  loss  of  mem¬ 
ory? 

Financier:  No,  I  won’t.  A  lost  memory  is  as  good  as  a 
fortune  these  days. 


Reading  history  is  a  lazy  man's  way  of  living  the  present. 
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“Life’s”  Telegram  Contest 

Announcement  of  Winner 


The  Winning  Telegram 

February  25,  1910. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  Peck  Mutch, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Grandma’s  will  read.  Leaves  money  to  Mary,  Fido  to 
you.  John. 

The  Contest 

N  its  issue  of  January  6,  Life  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred 

dollars  to  the  person  who  would  send  in  the  cleverest  ten- 
word  telegram  that  the  man’s  hand  in  the  picture  might  con¬ 
tain.  The  close  of  the  contest  was  announced  to  take  place 
on  March  1,  but  was  afterward  extended  to  March  10,  no 
telegrams  after  that  date  having  been  considered. 

.  Over  twelve  thousand  envelopes  were  received  and  these 
contained  over  twenty-five  thousand  telegrams.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  answers  were  written  around  the  same  idea,  the 
mother-in-law  and  the  eloping  daughter  being  prime  favorites. 

From  the  great  mass  received  about  fifty  were  selected  by 
two  judges.  These  fifty  were  then  carefully  considered  by 
four  judges  working  independently  of  each  other.  Each  judge 
selected  four  or  five  which  he  considered  the  best. 

The  number  was  then  further  narrowed  down  to  those 
telegrams  which  had  met  with  the  approval  of  more  than  one 
judge.  These  proved  to  be  five  in  number.  From  these  five, 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  the  winning  telegram  was  selected. 

Several  telegrams,  extremely  funny  in  themselves,  were 
thrown  out  because  they  were  based  on  well-known  stories. 

The  name  of  the  winner  is 

Miss  C.  Barnes, 

224  West  58th  Street, 

New  York. 

The  First  Born 

ISITOR:  My!  What  a  fine  baby.  How  much  does  he 
weigh  ? 

Fond  Mother:  I  really  don’t  know.  He  hasn’t  been 
weighed  since  noon. 


His  Fate 

THEY  took  him  up  tenderly.  Gentle  hands  carried  him  to 
the  ambulance,  and  he  was  carried  away  to  the  hospital, 
where  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes.  But  as  yet  he  was  too 
weak  to  speak. 

Apparently  there  was  no  organic  trouble.  The  machine 
had  worn  out,  that  was  all.  The  strain  had  been  too  much 
for  his  mortal  frame.  He  had  struggled  on  to  the  last  with 
despairing  courage,  until  Nature  asserted  itself,  and  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  inevitable. 

No  one  knew  him.  He  had  been  seen  slowly  crawling  out 
of  a  respectable  mansion,  dragging  his  way  along  until  he  fell. 
But  the  house  looked  like  all  the  rest  and  his  identity  was  as 
yet  unrevealed. 

He  looked  like  a  gentleman.  It  was  presumed,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  testimony,  that  he  was.  His  appearance  was  that  of 
a  well-to-do  man  in  the  prime  of  life — a  man  evidently  of 
family,  who  had  a  loving  wife. 

He  was  just  tired.  The  great  struggle  he  had  been  through, 
the  suspense,  the  torture  of  it  all,  the  fearful  uncertainty,  the 
sudden  hope  and  the  quickly  succeding  despair,  had  all  left 
upon  him  their  terrible  marks.  He  was  a  wreck.  He  who 
was  once  filled  with  sublime  courage,  who  walked  erect  and 
looked  every  man  in  the  face,  was  now  but  the  faint  semblance 
of  his  former  self. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  feebly  as  the  nurse  bent 
over  him. 

“Perhaps,”  she  said,  “you  are  one  of  the  discoverers  of 
the  North  Pole.” 

“  Not  that.”  He  shook  his  head.  He  shuddered. 

“  No,”  he  whispered,  “  I  am  a  respectable  man.  But  I 
have  been  home  all  the  afternoon  trying  to  help  my  wife  select 
a  wall  paper  to  go  on  our  living  room  !  ”  T.  L.  M. 

The  Apostrophe  and  the  Late  Budget 

HE  BISHOPS:  The  Lord's  will  be  done. 

The  Lords:  The  Lords’  will  be  done. 

The  People:  The  Lords  will  be  done. 


“say,  guv’nor,  strikes  me  you  might  be  a  little  more 

POLITE  WITH  US  FELLERS  WHAT  GIVES  YOU  YER  LIVING!” 


i  . . .  .  """  -  —  ■  ■ 
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COMTESSE ! 

SHE  ARRIVES  AT  THE  ANCESTRAL  HALLS 


Work  and  Play 

IF  that  witless  philosopher  who  said  “  Give  me  the  luxuries 
of  life  and  I  will  dispense  with  its  necessities  ”  lived  in 
Philadelphia  he  would  find  himself  taken  at  his  word.  For  a 
long  and  strenuous  winter  Philadelphians  have  learned  to  do 
without  the  common  necessities  of  civilized  existence.  They 
have  been  buried  under  snow  which  nobody  wanted  to  re¬ 
move.  They  have  walked  weary  miles  to  and  from  their 
work  because  the  transit  company  and  its  men  have  been 
engaged  in  playing  a  continuous  performance  of  “  Betsy  and 
I  are  out.”  They  have  made  perilous  journeys,  clinging  to 
locomotives,  because  they  could  not  secure  a  foothold  on 
suburban  trains.  They  have  had  their  heads  broken  by  sport¬ 
ive  rioters,  who,  as  an  official  of  Baldwin’s  Locomotive  Works 
sympathetically  observed,  “  liked  to  have  a  little  horse-play 
at  dinner  time.”  They  have  been  run  down  by  well-meaning 
but  unskilled  motormen.  They  have  been  pursued  gleefully 
by  automobiles  because  the  policemen  who  should  have  pro¬ 
tected  them  were  busy  protecting  trolley  cars.  They  have 
lived  on  terms  of  inconceivable  intimacy  with  their  ash  bar¬ 
rels  and  their  garbage  pails.  But — glorious  compensation  for 
these  inconveniences  ! — they  have  pergolas  in  their  city  streets 
and  a  permanent  Pageant  Association. 

A  pageant,  like  charity,  covers  many  sins.  It  turns  our 
attention  soothingly  to  our  ancestors,  and  Philadelphians  like 
to  be  so  soothed.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  that  can 
be  saved  out  of  discarded  necessities.  It  gives  us  artistic 
training,  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  schoolrooms  for  children. 


If  we  can  make  sure  of  plenty  of  pageants  we  can  let  serious 
trifles  go.  Miss  May  Morris,  in  her  address  before  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  beautifully  remarked  that  the 
parade  of  the  Philadelphia  mummers  on  New  Year  Eve 
seemed  to  her  “  an  inarticulate  expression  of  summer  joys  in 
winter  snow.”  This  is  just  the  way  Philadelphians  need  to 
feel.  It  is  the  spirit  of  courageous  mirth,  and  if  they  are 
to  meet  another  Spartan  winter  it  will  take  all  the  inarticulate 
joys  that  pageantry  can  give  to  keep  them  alive  until  spring. 

Agnes  Repplier. 
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R.  G.  LOWES  DICKIN¬ 
SON,  in  Is  Immortality 
Desirable ?  (Houghton, 
Mifflin),  tells  of  a  man 
who,  being  urged  to 
give  his  views  as  to 
what  would  happen 
after  death,  finally  answered :  “  Of 

course,  if  you  press  me,  I  believe  that 
we  enter  into  everlasting  bliss ;  but  I 
wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  about  such  dis¬ 
agreeable  subjects.”  Those  (and  one 
suspects  that  they  are  many)  who  agree 
with  this  gentleman  will  probably  prefer 
not  to  read  the  symposium  of  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Future  Life,”  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  In  After  Days  (Harper 
Brothers,  $1.25),  and  to  which  essays 
have  been  contributed  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  John 
Bigelow,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  H.  M.  Alden,  William 
Hanna  Thomson,  Guglielmo  Ferrero  and 
Henry  James.  They  will,  however, 
doubtless  pardon  the  rest  of  us  if  we 
glance  for  a  moment  at  this,  to  us,  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  volume.  And,  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  let  us  clearly  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  interesting  not  because 
it  tells  us  anything  about  immortality 
but  because,  being  made  up  of  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  attempts  at  genuine  self-ex¬ 
pression,  it  offers  us  a  key  to  that  other 
and  only  less  baffling  mystery,  the  indi¬ 
vidually  valid  but  mutually  contradictory 
reactions  of  various  human  tempera¬ 
ments  in  face  of  this  great  abstraction. 
It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  discuss  and  compare  the  indi¬ 
vidual  essays,  but  it  may  fall  within  its 
privilege  to  indicate  one  of  the  possible 
lines  of  intellectual  approach  to  their 
consideration.  It  therefore  reminds  its 
readers  that  men’s  ultimate  answers  to 
abstract  questions  are  of  all  others  the 
most  revealing  indices  of  character;  and 
points  out  the  significant  fact  that,  of 
the  nine  eminent  contributors  here  rep¬ 
resented,  seven  unhesitatingly  treat  the 
question  under  consideration  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  one — that  is  to  say,  as  a  question 
that  they  put  to  the  universe  outside 
them  and  that  this  external  world  an¬ 
swers  in  various  ways  to  their  several 
satisfactions;  one,  Mr.  Howells,  seems 
to  regard  it  as  an  objective  question  to 
which  no  convincing  answer  is  obtain¬ 
able;  and  only  one,  Mr.  Henry  James, 
recognizes  that  the  question  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  one — that  is  to  say,  a  question 
that  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself 


asks  of  him  and  that  he  answers  (not  as 
best  he  can,  but  as,  from  time  to  time, 
he  must)  in  terms  of  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality. 


them  while  enjoying  the  real  genre 
sense  and  responding  to  the  real  under¬ 
standing  that  has  entered  into  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  her  “  folks.” 


HERE  is  a  strain  of  unde¬ 
niable  homely  attractive¬ 
ness  in  the  stories  (this 
sudden  transition  from 
immortality  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Buffalo  is  inten¬ 
tional)  that  Bessie  R. 

Hoover  has  loosely  strung 
into  a  sort  of  factory-hand’s  family  his¬ 
tory  and  calls  Pa  Flickingcr’s  Folks 
(Harper  Brothers,  $1.00).  There  are 
half  a  dozen  capital  offenses  with  which 
the  volume  can  be  successfully  charged, 
and  any  one  of  which  may  conceivably 
condemn  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
jesthetically  sensitive  or  of  the  emotion¬ 
ally  fastidious,  or  even  of  the  merely 
fictionally  sophisticated  reader.  Its  sen¬ 
timentality  is  distressingly  obvious.  It 
makes  capital  out  of  pathos  quite  shame¬ 
lessly.  Its  author  plays  dea  ex  machina 
and  contrives  happy  endings  before  one’s 
very  eyes.  Yet  she  is  apparently  so 
naive  in  her  employment  of  these  art¬ 
less  arts  that  one  is  content  to  smile  at 


O  the  undiplomatic 
reader  the  title  o£ 
John  W.  Foster’s 
two  volumes  of  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences. 
Diplomatic  Memoirs 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  $6), 
seems  to  have  been  mod¬ 
eled  upon  the  cryptic  lines 
of  a  Delphic  Oracle.  It 
has,  indeed,  two  equally 
visible  meanings,  one  of 
which,  suggesting  the  intimate  recollec¬ 
tions  and  revealments  of  a  diplomatist’s 
career,  one  accepts  as  its  intended  sig¬ 
nificance  and  focuses  one's  expectations 
upon.  The  other  meaning,  which  one 
only  discovers  after  the  event,  hints  at  a 
work  whose  reticence  is  nothing  if  not 
diplomatic.  The  volumes  are  gracefully 
written  and  include  many  descriptions  of 
picturesque  travel  and  notes  of  social 
and  ministerial  adventure.  But  (to  the 
curious  and  undiplomatic  reader)  they 
lack  the  savor  of  salt.  7.  B.  Kerfoot. 


A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F.  W.  Bain.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  translation  of  an  old  Hindu  tale  giving 
the  Oriental  estimate  of  the  eternal  feminine. 

A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen 
White.  An  interesting,  although  wandering, 
studv  of  the  relations  between  public  opinion 
and  plutocracy  in  America. 

An  Interrupted  Friendship,  by  E.  L.  Voy¬ 
nich.  A  story  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury:  picturesque  and,  in  a  small  way,  legiti¬ 
mately  tragic. 

The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  by  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton.  An  allegorical  novel,  locally  brilliant 
but  carelessly  co-ordinated. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  The 
Egyptian  adventures  of  a  declassde.  Pto¬ 
maine  fiction  that  tastes  well  but  won’t  di¬ 
gest. 

Camera  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa, 
bv  A.  R  Dugmore.  Wonderful  wild  animal 
pictures,  with  an  account  of  how  they  were 
obtained. 

The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
The  quest  of  happiness.  A  poet’s  fancy, 
dramatized  for  children  and  others. 

Gcorae  Bernard  Shaw,  by  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton.  The  best  interpretation  ever  given  of 
G.  B.  S.,  with  intellectual  gymnastics  on  the 
side. 

In  After  Days,  by  W.  D.  Howells  and  oth¬ 
ers.  See  above. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  by  William 
He  Morgan.  An  excuse  for  hobnobbing 
through  six  hundred  pages  with  an  author 


who  is  a  great  humorist,  a  mellow-minded 
observer,  and  a  delightful  companion. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion,  by  W.  S.  Rains- 
ford.  An  entertaining  volume  on  British 
East  Africa  by  a  lover  of  sport  and  a  student 
of  men. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A 
modern  dialectic.  The  first  great  English 
book  of  the  new  century. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  A 
love  story  and  a  loving  study  of  passing  con¬ 
ditions.  A  book  with  a  perfume. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  by  Arnold  Bennett. 
In  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  novels 
of  the  day  and  in  its  relations  to  English  fic¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  significant.  A  story  of 
three  generations. 

On  the  Branch,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain. 
The  diary  of  a  self-analytical  woman  of 
sixty.  A  curious  mixture  of  cleverness  and 
sentimentality. 

Open  Country,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  A  de¬ 
lightful  idyl  of  modern  England.  “  A  bit  of 
life  seen  through  a  temperament.” 

Penguin  Island,  by  Anatole  France.  Sub¬ 
limated  irony.  A  stubtly  drawn  parallel  to 
the  history  of  France  by  a  master  of  style 
and  of  satire 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Sttder- 
mann.  A  study  of  the  death-in-life  of  a 
woman’s  soul.  A  piece  of  terrible  but  sym¬ 
bolic  realism. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Ather¬ 
ton.  A  Wagnerian  tale  of  epic  passions  by 
a  close  observer  of  life  with  a  weakness  for 
heroics. 
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The  Parasol:  are  you  a  suffragette,  too? 
“oh,  dear,  no!  i'm  happily  married.” 
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Happy  Marriages 

By  FRANCIS  W.  CROWNINSHIELD 


W' 


rE  have  often  read  in  the  works  of 
the  politer  essayists  and  moral¬ 
ists  that  those  marriages  were  as  a  rule 
the  happiest  in  which  there  existed  in 
the  plighted  lovers  a  strong  similarity  of 
nature,  or  wherein  a  complete  identifi¬ 
cation  of  tastes  had  imparted  to  them  a  certain  uniformity  of 
temperament,  but  for  our  own  part  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  -of  a  totally  opposite  way  of  thinking. 

The  theory  that  connubial  bliss  must  inevitably  result  from 
kindred  passions  seems  to  us  untenable  in  the  light  of  actual 
laboratory  tests.  We  are  (merely  to  point  the  moral)  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  gifted  and  inveterate  bridge  players  of 
opposite  sexes,  who,  though  five  years  married,  still  quarrel 
as  scandalously  over  a  revoke  or  a  calamitous  no-trumper  as 
ever  they  did  before  they  were  presented.  Again,  we  have 
observed  that  two  wedded  actors  are  often  discontented  to¬ 
gether,  and  this  discontent  is,  alas  !  especially  marked  when 
they  are  wedded  to  each  other.  Pianists  who  have  married 
1  ianistes  and  artists  who  have  married  artistes  are,  in  their 
fiats  and  studios,  wretched  and  miserable  beings  at  best. 

Marriage,  we  think,  may  alone  be  entered  into — with  a 
light  and  buoyant  spirit — by  such  lovers  as  are,  opposites,  poles, 
extremes,  complements,  antipodes — call  them  what  you  will. 
We  believe,  in  short,  that  a  fine  disparity  in  tastes  and  tempera¬ 
ments  is  the  prime  requisite  of  blissful  unions  between  the  sexes. 


Such  ideal  unions  as  we  have  in  mind 
seem  to  occur  oftenest  in  our  most  fas¬ 
tidious  society.  Who  among  us  has 
failed  to  admire,  for  example,  the  noble 
energy  and  zeal  with  which  fashionable 
bachelors  so  often  pursue  those  maidens 

whose  traits  of  character  are,  vis-a-vis  their  own,  totally  anti¬ 
thetical?  Thus  Berty,  who  is  a  penniless  vagabond  but  splen¬ 
didly  dowered  with  youth,  beauty,  strength,  appetite  and  a 
love  of  loud  and  lusty  laughter,  will  woo  and  wed  the  gloomy 
and  forbidding  Marian,  who  possesses  none  of  those  qualities 
whatsoever,  but  who  is  ( mirabile  dictu)  richer  than  a  mere 
unmarried  maiden  has  any  right  to  be. 

And  Sigismond,  for  whom  the  golden  portals  of  our  best 
society  are  invariably  flung  wide  open,  feels  himself  violently 
impelled  to  marry  (and  socially  uplift)  Odette,  the  ravishing 
but  unfortunate  creature  who,  every  evening  of  the  week — 
except  Sundays — stands  “  fourth  from  the  left  end  on  the 
second  row,  just  over  the  drum.”  And  clever  Constance — 
as  poor  as  she  is  clever — will  lie  stealthily  in  ambush  for 
wearisome  Percival,  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason — perhaps 
because  he  is  quite  absurdly  rich — is  not  in  the  least  weari¬ 
some  to  Constance.  Truly,  in  our  politer  society  the  poor 
yearn  mightily  to  wed  the  rich,  the  “  smart,”  the  scum,  the 
tottering  the  sprightly,  and,  we  may  add,  everybody  the  di¬ 
vorced.  ( Continued  on  page  632) 
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BY  PROXY 

She:  I  HAVE  A  terrible  headache,  but  if  i  don’t  go  to  he  does  it. 

CHURCH  they'll  THINK  I  HAVEN'T  A  NEW  HAT. 

He:  you  stay  at  home,  my  dear,  and  i’ll  take  it. 
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Modern 

Artist-Craftsmen 


npHE  technical  genius  of  the  French  is  nowhere  displayed  to  more 
consummate  advantage  than  in  the  furniture  fashioned  by  the 
craftsmen  who  worked  for  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  is  the  artistic  descendants  of  the  men,  modern  Leiseners, 
Gouthieres,  and  Jean-Baptiste  Oudrys,  who  create  for  us  the  most  convin¬ 
cing  replica-reproductions  of  French  furniture  ot  these  periods,  which  in 
their  graceful  carving  and  infinitely  careful  finish  are  indistinguishaole 
from  their  originals. 

Our  productions  are  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  only.  Here  they 
may  be  seen  in  the  Twelve  Galleries  of  the  Building  especially  designed 
and  built  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company. 


The  individuality  of  these  admirable  examples 
of  the  modern  Cabinet-Maker’s  craft  is  such  that 
an  illustrated  Catalogue  would  be  misleading  rather 
than  helpful. 


Of  actual  assistance  to  those  furnishing,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  our  book,  “  The  House  and  Its 
Plenishing,”  which  will  be  sent  to  all  who  write  us 
of  their  exact  needs. 


Furniture  Company 

lr”  INCOJCP  OR.ATED  <Hk 

34  and  36  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  New  York 
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( Continued  from  page  630) 

In  all  ideal  marriages,  then,  one  of  the  blessed  participants 
must  ever  stand  ready  to  supply  the  temperamental  and  in¬ 
tellectual  needs  of  the  other.  If  we  are  right  in  claiming  this, 
we  would  be  justified  in  predicting  that  while  two  able-bodied 
cornetists  might,  and  probably  would,  jar  and  fret  each 
other  intolerably  in  the  privacy  of  their  little  home,  a  union 
between  a  male  cornetist  and  a  lady  deaf-mute  would  not 
only  be  serene  but,  very  possibly,  fruitful. 

We  think  that  to  prove  our  contention  finally  and  indis¬ 
putably  we  have  but  to  quote  the  striking  and  exceedingly 

fashionable  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  P - ,  those 

aristocratic,  fortunate  and  highly  favored  beings  whose  names 
were  once  so  familiar  to  readers  of  the  social  jottings  in  our 
metropolitan  dailies.  (It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  „ 
their  wedding  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  a  little  over  six  years 
ago,  was  far  and  away  the  politest  and  most  lavish  of  the 
season.) 

There  was  a  love-match  for  you,  pure  and  simple  ! 

No  one  could  have  accused  Madison  or  Muriel  of  marry¬ 
ing  for  money,  for  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  poor 
devil  had  but  a  trifle  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
pour  tout  potage,  while  the  beautiful  Muriel  herself  was  cer¬ 
tain  of  only  a  like  amount  from  her  doting  but  miserly  papa. 
Here  were  two  beings  then  who,  for  love’s  sweet  sake,  were 
prepared  to  face  comparative  poverty  together  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  not  only  were  their  tastes  totally  dissimilar  but 
that  their  very  temperaments  were  diametrically  opposed. 

Madison’s  was  an  exceedingly  modest  and  retiring  nature. 

He  had  always  lived  very  quietly  on  his  paternal  Hudson 
River  acres,  on  that  extremely  fashionable  portion  of  the  river 

just  below  T - .  Above  and  beyond  everything  in  life 

Madison  loved  little  children.  Being  something  of  a  scholar 
and  reader,  he  liked,  and  daily  frequented,  his  fine  and  spa¬ 
cious  old  library.  He  also  had  a  consuming  passion  for  farm¬ 
ing,  and  his  Holsteins  were  renowned  wherever  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  were  borrowed  or  subscribed  for.  He  was  a 
sober  individual  and  cordially  detested  light  novels,  the  Latin 
races,  bridge  whist,  motor-cars,  afternoon  teas,  flirtations  and 
all  other  forms  of  social  activity  and  struggle  At  the  time 
of  Madison’s  marriage  he  was  a  trifle  under  forty 

The  fascinating,  blonde  and  bewitching  Muriel,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  entirely  different  type  of  being  Hers 
was  a  mould  abounding  in  softness,  ringlets,  dimples  and 
charm.  She  adored  French  novels,  theatres,  admiration  (pref¬ 
erably  from  tall,  thin  gentlemen),  Paris  and  bridge  whist. 
She  particularly  longed  for  two  things:  a  larger  and  more 
heaping  measure  of  liberty  and  an  emerald  tiara  that  she  had 
once  observed  at  Cartier’s  in  Paris.  She  had  a  positive 
genius  for  society,  week-end  visiting  and  intimate,  if  fatuous, 
tete-a-tetes 

We  are  ashamed  to  admit  that  America  rather  bored  her 
and  that  the  Hudson  in  particular  depressed  and  saddened  her 
inexpressibly.  She  might  perhaps  have  learned  to  love  Madi¬ 
son’s  herd  of  gentle  Holsteins,  but  it  soon  developed  that  the 
odor  of  cows  inevitably  superinduced  in  her  symptoms  of 
swimming  or  vertiginous  giddiness  As  for  children,  she  can¬ 
didly  confessed — before  her  marriage — that  it  made  her  ex¬ 
tremely  nervous  to  have  them  “  sprawling  and  screaming 
about.”  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  nuptials,  in  her  nine¬ 
teenth  year. 

Now  what  prophet  could  have  cast  his  eyes  into  the  future 
and  foreseen  the  satisfaction  that  was  to  spring  from  such  a 
union  as  this,  both  for  the  sober  and  studious  Madison  and  the 
jocund  and  delectable  Muriel?  At  first  glance  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  peace  and  comfort  could  issue  from  such  a 


mating,  but,  as  we  write,  Madison  is  certainly  one  of  the  con- 
tentedest  of  men.  Since  his  honeymoon  in  Paris  (where  he 
purchased  an  emerald  tiara  that  he  perhaps  would  never  have 
noticed  but  for  Muriel's  unselfish  kindness  in  pointing  it  out 
to  him)  he  has  never  left  his  beloved  farm  on  the  Hudson. 
He  continues  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  his  splendid  li¬ 
brary  and  among  his  immaculate  and  prize-winning  Holsteins. 
His  two  beautiful  children  are,  very  naturally,  the  greatest 
delight  of  his  life.  He  likes  to  boast  of  his  comfort  and  con¬ 
tentment  and  to  say  that  the  pretty  and  fascinating  Muriel 
has  completely  dulled  the  edge  of  his  appetite  for  all  other 
feminine  society  After  living  with  such  a  wife,  he  declares, 
no  other  woman  shall  be  permitted  to  so  much  as  touch  the 
hem  of  his  tranquil  existence. 

Six  years  and  more  have  rolled  by  but  Muriel  is  every 
whit  as  vivacious  and  alluring  as  ever  she  was.  She  positively 
radiates  happiness  and  seems  not  a  day  older  than  when  she 
tremblingly  accepted  Madison’s  grave  and  hesitating  proposal. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  she  is  worshipped  by  many 
of  her  (tall  and  thin)  neighbors  and  admired  by  them  all.  For 
her  dinners  she  somehow  invariably  manages  to  secure  the 
“smartest”  and  most  distinguished  men  in  her  restricted  and 
fashionable  world.  Her  receptions,  seances  of  bridge,  fetes 
and  charming  little  motor-picnics  are  justly  famous  as  well  for 
their  unaffected  elegance  as  for  their  boundless  and  con¬ 
tagious  merriment. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison 

P -  have,  as  a  result  of  their  union,  completely  gained 

their  hungry  hearts’  desires.  Indeed,  for  four  happy  years 
there  has  not  been  so  much  as  the  suspicion  of  a  word  or  a 
quarrel  or  a  disagreement  between  them — nothing,  in  short,  to 
mar  the  exquisite  and  grateful  serenity  of  their  lives. 

By  the  oddest  possible  coincidence  it  was  precisely  four 
years  ago  that  the  winsome  and  enchanting  Muriel  left  the 
Hudson  and  settled  herself  permanently  in  a  charming  little 
house  on  the  Avenue  Kleber  111  Paris. 


THE  SAME  OLD  BLUFF 

Dr.  Sltair  Muthers :  would  you  rather  sacrifice  the 

LIFE  OF  ONE  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN  THAN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  DOG? 


A  pleasant  occupation  is  to  secure 
from  the  government  a  package  of  holly¬ 
hock  seeds  and  see  whether  they  will  be 
lettuce  or  morning  glories  when  they 
come  up. 

Don’t  forget  your  corn.  Plant  the 
ears  in  the  rear  under  the  clothesline ; 
sprinkle  freely  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Wistaria,  sumac  and  wild  carrots  look 
best  in  groups.  Plant  them  about  six 
inches  apart  to  allow  for  sunlight. 

Save  your  bulbs.  The  electric  light 
season  will  come  later. 

We  Should  Like  to  See 

ALL  the  headline  writers  put  under 
bonds  to  make  their  headlines 
faithfully  reflect  the  sense  of  the  text 
that  follows  them. 

All  intentional  purveyors  of  false 
stories  to  newspapers  sent  to  suitable 
jails  for  suitable  terms. 


T  empted 


SHE  saw  it  in  the  window. 

She  went  inside  the  door, 

She  stood  before  the  morror 
And  liked  it  more  and  more. 

She  asked  the  price — was  staggered- 
Looked  at  her  watch,  then  lied  : 

“I’m  late  for  my  appointment,” 

And  quickly  got  outside. 


All  night  she  saw  the  vision 
A-dance  before  her  eyes, 
Herself  there  in  the  mirror 
And  on  her  puffs  the  prize. 

“  What  matters  scarf,  or  jabot, 
Or  gloves,  or  this  or  that? 
’Twill  take  my  bottom  dollar, 
But  that’s  my  Easter  hat.” 


MAN  in  love  is  a  man  of  mystery, 
even  to  himself. 


How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Grafters 


BY  OUR  NATURE  EXPERT 


GRAFTERS  were  at  one  time  highly 
domestic,  many  of  them  of  the 
hot-house  variety,  carefully  nurtured  and 
protected  by  the  government.  Now,  on 
account  of  the  hard  times,  they  are  all 
wild.  Many  of  them,  under  strict  inves¬ 
tigation,  have  been  confined,  but  the  best 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
open. 

A  grafter  may  be  known  in  three  ways 
— by  his  nerve,  which  is  seen  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  frequently  daz¬ 
zling  in  its  brilliancy ;  by  his  money, 
which  is  openly  displayed  and  is  shown 
in  many  unusual  and  striking  forms,  and 
by  the  odor  of  gasoline,  which  is  always 
present  where  there  are  grafters. 

The  grafter  as  a  rule  flour¬ 
ishes  best  in  a  soil  of  fran¬ 
chises,  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  control,  where  the  irri¬ 
gation  is  plentiful. 

He  has  no  special  season  for 
bearing  fruit  but  blossoms 
continuously. 

The  grafter  flourishes  in  all 
countries  and  climes,  but  the 
city  offers  the  best  soil.  He 
requires  little  cultivation  and 
is  very  hardy.  Shoots  from 
Wall  Street  grafters  have  been 
planted  in  the  remotest  coun¬ 
try  districts  and  have  never 
failed  to  take  root. 


For  Amateurs 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plant 
your  sunflowers,  ver¬ 
benas  and  chickweed.  Put  the 
sunflowers  on  the  front  lawn 
and  the  chickweed  and  ver¬ 
benas  near  the  garage.  Sprinkle 
freely  with  gasoline. 

Put  geraniums  around  the 
cellar  windows,  where  they 
will  get  the  spring  glow  from 
the  furnace  fire. 


THE  FIRST  BEAN 
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“  l Vhile  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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'"'PHE  awful  hold  philan- 
thropy  may  get  on  a 
person  was  illustrated  last 
month  in  the  case  of  Sid¬ 
ney  Adams  (alias  Sidney 
Smith),  who 
✓g  was  sentenced 
_ (Jy  in  New  York 


to  five  years  in 
prison  for  forgery.  It  appears  he  was 
incorrigibly  interested  in  church  work 
and  charities.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  had  known  him,  wrote  that 
he  was  an  expert  accountant  and  had 
received  an  income  for  charitable  work 
which  he  spent  among  the  outcast  and 
needy ;  but  that  while  he  was  thus 
helping  the  poor  he  was  swindling 
every  one  else  that  he  came  across. 
Adams  had  served  two  previous  terms 
in  State  prison.  The  combination  of 
guilefulness  with  altruistic  tastes  in 
his  case  is  very  interesting. 

And  yet,  why  not?  You  get  more 
for  your  surplus  money  by  giving  it 
away  judiciously  than  by  buying  'such 
things  as  folks  mostly  buy.  Altru¬ 
istic  disbursement  is,  for  those  who 
can  afford  it,  one  of  the  best  bargains 
there  is  around.  It  always  has  been, 
and  judicious  observers  have  always 
proclaimed  that  it  was.  As  a  rule  this 
great  and  interesting  truth  has  been 
most  obvious  o  persons  who  have  had 
no  great  pec  niary  resources  to  spend 
in  demonstrating  it,  but  in  our  time 
and  country  it  se~ms  to  be  coming 
home  more  and  more  to  the  compe¬ 
tent  investors.  Adams,  the  forger,  evi¬ 
dently  had  good  sense  in  expenditures. 
Where  he  slipped  up  was  in  having 
such  loose  ideas  about  acquisition.  Of 
course  that  will  happen  sometimes,  but 
the  opposite  combination  is  the  more 
usual  one.  The  case  of  the  man  who 
has  immense  shrewdness  in  getting 
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money,  and  no  talent  at  all  for  using 
it,  has  been  so  common  that  it  seldom 
excites  remark.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
Mr.  Carnegie  aspire  to  be  shrewd  at 
both  ends  of  the  game,  and  their  ex¬ 
ample  and  discussion  of  their  methods 
as  wholesalers  in  philanthropy  are 
likely  enough  to  bring  the  merits  of 
ohilanthropic  disbursement  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  good  many  minds  that 
might  otherwise  overlook  a  good  thing. 


1WIR.  ROCKEFELLER’S  great  tal- 
ent  has  been  in  the  organization 
of  great  machines  for  doing  business. 
His  instinct  and  practiced  skill  in  that 
direction  appear  in  his  larger  schemes 
for  distribution.  He  wants  to  create 
machines  for  that  purpose — machines 
that  will  not  only  do  it  well  but  that 
will  keep  on  doing  it  indefinitely.  The 
idea  of  breaking  up  his  accumulations 
and  getting  them  back  into  the  hands 
of  mankind  seems  not  to  appeal  to 
him. 

The  rills  run  into  the  rivers  and  the 
rivers  into  the  sea.  The  sun  sucks  up 
the  sea  water  and  it  rains  down  on  the 
land  again  and  waters  everything,  and 
some  of  it  raises  crops  and  some  turns 
mill  wheels,  and  all  of  it  finally  gets 
back  into  the  sea  again,  having  done 
much  work  meanwhile.  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  money  is  like  water  in  a  reser¬ 
voir.  Having  got  it  there  with  some 
pains,  he  is  willing  to  have  it  work  for 
the  common  good,  but  seems  averse  to 
the  notion  that  the  reservoir  shall  ever 
be  emptied. 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  also  a  maker  of 
great  machines,  and  he,  too,  inclines  to 
the  creation  of  machines  for  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  less  senti¬ 
ment  than  Mr.  Rockefeller  about  the 
perpetuation  of  his  reservoir.  He  says 
frankly  that  he  means  to  try  to  empty 
it  while  he  lives,  and  that  if  he  leaves 
it  too  full  the  Government  would  do 
well  to  draw  half  of  it  off. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  very  different  from 
both  of  these  gentlemen.  He  has  lots 
of  fun  with  his  reservoir;  fills  it  with 
prodigious  industry  and  then  pulls  out 
the  plug  and  gives  freely  and  buys  and 


buys.  He  buys  very  interesting  things, 
and  puts  most  of  them  in  museums 
for  people  to  look  at,  thereby  adding 
considerably  to  the  interest  in  life 
in  our  American  world,  and  storing 
suitable  patterns  for  the  embellishment 
of  our  ambitious  civilization. 

Every  year  the  incomes  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  accumulations  of  money  have 
to  be  earned  by  people  who  work  with 
their  hands  or  heads.  Huge  incomes 
come  out  of  the  sum  of  the  earnings 
of  all  the  working  people.  That  is 
one  reason  why  there  is  so  much  popu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  way  they  are  spent, 
and  why  no  doubt  there  is  reluctance 
to  grant  perpetuity  to  enormous  en¬ 
dowments  such  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
understood  to  propose,  no  matter  how 
excellent  the  purposes  of  them  may 
seem.  It  makes  people  tired  to  think 
of  earning  the  income  on  four  or  five 
hundred  million  dollars  for  indefinite 
generations  to  come,  no  matter  how 
carefully  and  wisely  its  expenditure  is 
planned.  Wealth  is  power,  power  to 
direct  the  labor  and  determine  in  large 
measure  the  destinies  of  men.  People 
are  justified  in  being  jealous  of  the 
retention  of  too  much  of  it  too  long  in 
too  few  hands. 


I  T  is  to  laugh  at  the  reports  of  the 
A  effects  of  our  home-bound  Colonel’s 
frank  and  energetic  discourse  in 
Cairo.  Congratulations  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  on  having  their  way  made  plain ! 

Very  interesting  difficulties  await  our 
traveler’s  healing  touch  in  Europe,  the 
Abruzzi-Elkins  sorrow  in  Italy,  sore 
trials  of  church  and  state  in  France 
and  the  worst  tangle  for  a  generation 
in  England.  The  whole  army  of  scof¬ 
fers  invite  him  with  hospitable  cries 
to  settle  all  these  difficulties,  and  bid 
the  nations  have  patience,  since  relief 
is  at  hand. 

But  Africa  is  one  continent  and 
Europe  another,  and  Egypt  is  in 
Africa.  We  foresee  a  great  accession 
of  prudence  in  the  Colonel’s  deport¬ 
ment  as  he  hits  the  shores  of  Europe. 
Africa  is  a  missionary  field,  but  Europe 
is  a  parlor  and  expects  reticences  even 
from  the  bold. 
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The  Vegetable  Tragedy 

A  GARDEN  I  planted,  and  lo  !  on  my 
word, 

There  sprang  up  some  romances  rather 
absurd. 


PERSEUS  AND  ANDROMEDA 


A  soft  mashed  Potato 
Of  extra  large  size 
Loved  Rosy  Tomato 

And  made  such  fierce  eyes 
That  frightened  to  death 

Was  Miss  Rose  from  the  first, 

And  when  she  refused  him 
He  boiled  ’til  he  burst. 

Miss  Lettuce  came  next 

With  her  bright  crinkly  head. 

Now  way  until  noon 

Would  she  lie  in  her  bed. 

Quite  hard  was  her  heart — 

Perhaps  ’twas  a  blessing — 

And  none  of  her  family 

Was  served  without  dressing. 

Young  Mr.  Q.  Cun  ber 
Was  wont,  so  tney  say, 

To  gaze  at  Miss  Lettuce 

Throughout  the  whole  day. 

And  times  without  number 
In  fact  she  was  seen 
To  nod  at  Q.  Cumber, 

Her  head  crimped  and  green. 

A  cook  minus  soul 

Prepared  to  make  salad. 

She  tossed  in  a  bowl 
Miss  Lettuce  so  pallid. 

Quite  cut  up  and  seedy 
Lay  Q.  Cumber  near  her, 

Avowing  his  love 

Nor  seeming  to  fear  her. 

With  chilly  French  dressing  ! 

With  hearts  torn  asunder 
They  welcomed  at  length 
A  friend— young  Miss  Onion— 

Who  gave  them  new  strength. 
What  next?  ”  was  their  query. 

While  busily  guessing. 

Behold,  they  were  silenced 

Irene  Elliott  Benson. 

A  Formality 

OW'S  your  birthday  party  coming 
on,  Tommie  ?  ” 

“  Finely.  I’ve  asked  all  the  boys  and 
girls  and  they’ve  all  promised  to  come. 
All  I’ve  got  to  do  now  is  to  ask  mamma 
if  I  can  have  it.” 


THE  early  bird  catches  the  worm  ;  but 
how  about  the  early  worm  that  is 
caught  by  the  bird? 


TO  BE  PUT  ON  IN  JUNE 


Inconsiderate 

Y  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur  : 

God  has  given  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  tal¬ 
ent  for  making  money  as  truly  as  God  has 
given  to  other  men  the  genius  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  literature  and  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aked : 

We  are  to-day  rejoicing  in  the  great  light 
of  the  consecration  of  a  great  wealth  to  the 
advancement  of  the  race.  This  vast  wealth 
has  been  so  consecrated  by  a  man  who  all 
through  life  has  walked  in  accord  with  the 
word,  “  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me.” 

We  beg  to  offer  to  Brother  Rockefeller 
our  sympathy  in  any  feelings  he  may 
have  about  the  indiscreet  exuberances  of 
his  clergy.  The  acoustic  properties  be¬ 
hind  our  barn  are  bad  and  we  are  glad 
to  offer  him  the  use  of  them  at  any  time 
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he  feels  the  need  of  giving  vent  to  oral 
sentiments.  Our  own  poor  abilities  of 
expression  will  also  be  at  his  service. 

Brother  Aked  must  be  excused.  He 
only  lately  came  here. 

Salvage  Claims 

The  hookworm  saved  the  Union. — Courier- 
Journal. 

LAD  to  know.  At  last  previous  ac¬ 
counts  it  was  General  Lee  who 
saved  the  Union  by  delaying  Virginia’s 
acceptance  of  secession.  That  is  Mr. 
C  F.  Adams’s  claim. 


IDA  gets  every  prize  in  our  bridge 
club.” 

“The  best  player,  is  she?” 

“No,  the  worst  adder.” 
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THE  MRS.  DECIDES  THAT  WHILE  BUSINESS  IS  SO  BAD  AND  GAYBEAU  HAS  TO  WORK  SO  HARD  (FREQUENTLY  FAR  INTO  THE 
EVENING)  SHE  WILL  HELP  SAVE  MONEY  BY  AGAIN  BECOMING  HIS  AMANUENSIS. 
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“THINK  OF  IT  !  I  JUST  PLANTED  ONE  CAN  OF  PEAS  AND  ONE 
OF  TOMATOES.” 


Sonnets  of  the  Farm 

i 

TO  A  BULLDOG 

SWEET  dog,  art  dead  or  dost  thou  know  my  love 
Where  thou  dost  frolic  as  thou  didst  of  old 
In  sportive  mood?  Or  in  the  realms  above 
Do  earthly  cravings  still  thy  being  hold? 

If  so,  call  honor  quickly  to  thy  aid 

Nor  seek  to  stay  thy  hunger  with  a  fowl 
Plumped  for  celestial  beings  ;  nor  to  raid 
Celestial  coops  where  only  seraphs  prowl. 

Be  prudent ;  thou  hast  gained  the  goal 

Of  canines  blessed  ;  of  food  enough  and  more 
Dispensed  by  angel  hands.  Long  not  for  gore 
Lest  thou  shouldst  peril  thy  immortal  soul. 

At  sound  of  wings  dash  not  with  speed  too  fleet ; 
Beware,  for  angels  were  not  made  to  eat. 

TO  THE  TURKEY 

BRAVE  in  thy  plumage  struttest  thou  about, 
Tempting  the  fate  not  long  to  be  deferred. 

A  dish  full  toothsome  thou’lt  make,  no  doubt, 

Shorn  of  those  feathers,  thou  delicious  bird  ! 

Across  thy  roasted  breast  the  father's  voice 

Will  ask  with  patience  great:  “  What  shall  you  eat  ?  ” 
And  every  child  will  straightway  ’gin  rejoice, 

And  answer  him  in  shrilly  tones:  “White  meat!  ” 
The  father  carves  ;  there  comes  a  sudden  lull 
In  sprightly  conversation  ;  nerves  are  tense 
And  laughter  ceases,  for  the  knife  is  dull. 

Now  all  are  served.  The  talk  doth  recommence. 
Gone  is  thy  beauty,  fowl,  thy  haughty  mien. 

Yet  nightengales  taste  not  so  sweet,  I  ween. 


THOU  happy  cow  !  The  long,  bright  summer  through 
Hast  thou  on  clover  fed  and  calmly  gazed 
O’er  witching  landscape;  now  cold  winter's  due 
And  yet  thou  art  as  placid.  Man  has  raised 
Good  food  for  thee;  within  his  ample  store 
Sweet  fodder,  corn  and  hay  do  thee  await. 

These  doth  he  give,  and,  if  thou  needst  it,  more. 

Fortunate  beast !  Thou  hast  been  blessed  of  fate. 
When  thou  dost  chew  they  cud  dost  ponder,  say. 

How  many  steaks  at  ninety  cents  thou’lt  make? 

Canst  see  some  mother  call  her  babes  from  play 
And  each  of  them  a  fraction  of  thee  take? 

Be  brave  of  heart,  may  it  be  many  a  year 
Before  the  beef  trust  gets  three,  Bonnie,  dear. 

THE  HIRED  MAN 

ND  now  the  hireling  to  the  milking  goes 

And  rubs  from  out  his  drowsy  eyes  the  sleep 
That  lingers  there,  for  he  was  out  with  Rose, 

A  neighbor’s  daughter,  till  the  night  grew  deep. 

His  tie  of  red  he’s  folded  in  the  drawer 
And  heel  to  toe  his  boots  beneath  the  bed 
He's  shoved;  eke  lies  his  best  suit  on  the  floor 
In  wrinkled  state.  Full  heavy  was  his  head 
When  he  got  home  last  night.  The  morning  air 
Arouses  him  ;  he  softly  whistles  while 
He  milks;  he’s  laid  his  precious  wage  away 
To  buy  a  phonograph.  Gee!  won’t  she  smile 
When  she  hears  all  the  tunes  the  thing  can  play  ! 

She  said  last  night  that  farmin’s  pretty  slow, 

And  this  will  be  like  going  to  a  show. 

Bertha  E.  Cassidy. 


The  Victim :  dear  me!  how  fortunate  that  you  found 

THAT  LETTER.  MY  WIFE  GAVE  IT  TO  ME  YESTERDAY  TO  POST. 
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Life’s  College  Contest 


To  All  College  Students: 

Life  will  give  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  cleverest  article,  suited  to 
Life’s  uses,  on  each  college  and  its 
life. 

Every  college  student  is  eligible  to 
compete.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
subscriber  to  Life. 

For  all  manuscripts  which  do  not 
receive  the  prize,  but  which  are  deemed 
worthy  of  publication,  Life  will  pay 
at  its  regular  rates. 

CONDITIONS. 

Manuscripts  should  not  be  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  words  in  length 
and  should  be  typewritten  when  possi¬ 
ble  or  written  in  a  legible  hand. 

Manuscripts  should  be  written  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

The  contest  will  close  on  June  i, 


igio,  no  contributions  received  after 
that  date  being  considered. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
and  his  class  year  should  be  written 
on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  each 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts  will  not  be  returned  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  return  postage. 

No  individual  inquiries  can  be  an¬ 
swered,  but  where  an  inquiry  is  of  a 
general  nature  a  reply  covering  the 
point  at  issue  will  be  published  in  Life. 

The  competition  is  open  also  to 
girls’  colleges. 

All  communications  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  and  the  author’s  name 
will  not  be  published  unless  so  desired. 

Address 

College  Contest, 

Life, 

i 7  West  Thirty-first  Street. 


Dignity 

DIGNITY  is  the  cosmetic  with  which  the  inane  hide  their  true  complexion.  It 
is  composed  of  three  parts  bluff,  one  part  self-deception,  one  part  dramatics 
and  two  parts  dulness.*  Omit  all  sense  of  humor. 

It  is  the  colored  glass  from  which  plain  water  is  drunk  to  fool  the  audience. 
After  all,  a  useful  crutch  for  the  decrepit. 

English  as  It  Is  Taught 

WHY  is  the  method  of  teaching  English  in  our  public 
schools  so  bad  ?  Because  it  is  built  on  the  principle 
that  mental  discipline  can  be  effective  only  when  it  is  uninter¬ 
esting. 

The  terms  used  to  describe  words  and  their  relationships 
are  purely  arbitrary.  A  noun  or  an  adjective  by  any  other 
name  would  mean  as  much  or  as  little. 

The  terms  used  in  grammar  are  merely  symbols,  more  or 
less  mathematical,  which  are  used  for  the  convenience  of 
scholars  or  philologists  to  indicate  their  various  positions  in 
the  scheme  of  language.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  very  much 
like  the  arbitrary  names  that  have  been  given  to  the  stars  and 
constellation  of  astronomers.  They  are  necessary  to  experts 
but  have  nothing  special  to  do  with  the  art  of  expression, 
which  is  the  principal  use  of  language. 

To  any  one  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  learning 
a  language  and  is  familiar  with  its  idioms  no  doubt  the  terms 
used  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  may  be  very  interesting,  in  just 
the  same  way  that-  working  over  a  set  of  logarithms  may  be 
interesting  to  a  mathematician. 


But  why  in  the  world  our  public  school 
teachers  should  endeavor  to  make  a  child 
learn  a  lot  of  terms  and  thus  take  up 
the  time  w'hich  ought  to  be  given  to 
training  his  ear  and  his  tongue  to  listen 
and  speak  correctly  has  long  been  a 
mystery. 

A  man  who  has  a  call  to  be  a  poet, 
for  example,  doesn’t  begin  by  perfecting 
himself  in  the  technicality  of  poetry. 
He  may  learn  as  much  as  he  pleases 
about  dactylls  cr  spondees,  but  it  will  do 
him  not  a  particle  of  good  if  he  has  no 
ear  for  poetry  or  no  imagination. 

All  that  is  comprehended  in  what  is 
termed  technique  will  come  to  him  later, 
as  a  natural  result  of  his  practice  in 
writing  poetry. 

But  in  our  public  schools  the  pupils 
are  taught  technique  before  anything 
else.  The  result  is  that  the  most  of 
them  understand  the  use  of  language 
not  at  all,  and  usually  come  to  hate  it 
heartily  before  they  have  finished  the 
second  year  high  school. 

Occasionally  some  pupil  does  well  at 
it  and  is  held  up  as  a  shining  example. 
But  this  is  only  because  he  happens  to 
have  a  mathematical  mind,  which  is 
able  to  interest  itself  in  formalities. 
The  best  writers,  those  who  have  come 
afterward  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
world,  have  almost  invariably  shown 
their  contempt  for  the  ordinary  method 
of  teaching  grammar  in  schools,  and 
mighty  few  of  them  have  stood  well  in 
their  class.  Walter  Scott  is  one  example. 

Suppose  that  Shelley,  before  writing 
his  Ode  to  a  Skylark,  had  been  obliged  to 
learn  by  heart  the  uses  of  metonymy, 
synecdoche,  metalepsis,  hypocatastasis, 
antithesis  or  epantiosis,  what  would  have 
been  the  result? 

English  ought  to  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools  by  constant  reading 
and  speaking  of  the  best  authors. 
The  learning  of  terms  should  come 
naturally  when  the  pupil  is  curious 
about  them.  T.  L.  M. 


THE  CHANTECLER  HAT  IN  THE  BARNYARD 

Miss  Duck:  oh,  the  heartless  creature! 


THE  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY 


“  you've  GOT  US  NOW - 

The  N  ew  Servant 

A  RECENT  examination  of  some  of 
our  most  prominent  servant  girls’ 
agencies  has  brought  out  the  interesting 
fact  that  men  are  not  seen  there  so  much 
now  in  the  act  of  engaging  servants  as 
they  were.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  in  almost  any  servants’ 
agency  in  the  city  to  see  one  or  two 
men  timidly  and  nervously  answering  the 
questions  put  to  them  by  the  prospective 
applicants 

On  its  face  this  is  an  astounding  fact. 
It  would  seem  that  if  the  progress  of 
woman  is  really  a  fact,  men  would  now 
be  doing  more  and  more  the  work  that 
woman  cnce  did.  And  yet  the  reason, 
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upon  reflection,  is  plain.  It  is  due  to 
the  attitude  of  servants  themselves. 
They  refuse  to  deal  with  men. 

No  self-respecting  cook  will  now  per¬ 
mit  herself  to  be  engaged  by  a  mere  man. 
She  insists  upon  dealing  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals. 


Modern  Municipal  Problems 

L)'  ^  ENTS  in  Philadelphia  have  added 
A— i  to  the  multitude  of  problems  with 
which  we  are  already  burdened.  The 
following  few  may  be  mentioned  : 

To  what  extent  may  a  public  service 
corporation  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
transport  passengers  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  exclusive  right  not  to  transport 
passengers  ? 

To  what  extent  can  a  Mayor  be  a  di¬ 
rector  in  a  public  service  corporation 
and  a  public  servant  at  the  same  time  ? 

To  what  extent  are  policemen  justi¬ 
fied  in  clubbing  citizens  in  the  interest 


of  non-resident  stockholders  of  public 
service  corporations? 

To  what  extent  are  citizens  justified 
in  rioting  when  that  is  the  only  way  they 
have  of  showing  their  disapproval  of  the 
acts  of  their  representatives? 

To  what  extent  are  citizens  justified  in 
giving  a  corporation  a  franchise  to  rob 
them  and  then  in  paying  policemen  and 
other  politicians  to  see  that  the  robbery 
is  protected? 

To  what  extent  does  a  perpetual  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  public  streets  imply  a  per¬ 
petual  franchise  to  the  government  ma¬ 
chinery  ? 

How  much  better  would  the  police  of 
Philadelphia  have  succeeded  in  their 
avowed  object  of  peace  if  they  had  not 
assisted  in  the  importation  of  strike¬ 
breaking  thugs  ? 

To  what  extent  is  a  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  justified  in  upsetting  the  peace 
of  a  community  in  order  to  show  its  love 
for  non-union  men  ?  Ellis  O.  Jones. 


BUT  WAIT  !  ” 
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Every  nation  entitled  to  consideration  has  its  destiny,  and 
every  destiny  that  knows  its  business  places  itself  under  the 
protection  of  one  man,  to  save  it  from  being 
tampered  with  by  the  common  people. 

As  you  are  at  present  conservator  of  our 
destiny,  we  therefore  greet  you,  sir,  in  ap¬ 
propriate  felicitations.  A  silent  man,  you 
have  wrought  mightily,  and  every  financial 
center  in  the  country  trembles  at  your 
power.  Not  being  a  financial  center  we  do 
not  tremble  as  we  should.  But  we  do  take 
off  our  hat  to  you.  As  a  panic  averter  and 
a  guardian  of  governments  you  have  no 
equal. 

Mr.  Morgan,  your  abilities  „re  preponderating.  We  are 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  express  our  admiration  for 
your  gifts. 

May  you  continue  to  keep  the  wolf  from  our  doors. 

HENRY  JAMES 
Born  April  15,  1843 

WitE  ■ivlir.t  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  emotion  have  we 
v.ritte-  'fee  distinguished  name  that  graces  this  humble  para¬ 
graph!  Nothing  is  more  astounding  and 
absorbing  than  mystery,  and  the  mystery  of 
style,  when  we  cannot  grasp  it,  must  ever 
be  accompanied  by  a  strange  sinking  of  the 
heart. 

Y/e  are  inadequate  to  express  in  any  fit 
terms  our  admiration  of  you,  sir!  You  are 
an  artist  of  no  mean  proportions.  Your 
sentences  have  long,  like  impossible  bunkers 
to  a  tyro  golfer,  stared  us  in  the  face.  May 
their  shadows  never  grow  less. 

Your  subtle  delineations  of  character,  we 
confess,  are  not  for  us.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  boundless 
admiration  for  you.  We  don’t  know  why,  but  we  have. 

And  we  extend  our  congratulations  in  weak  words. 

WILLIAM  TRAVERS  JEROME 
Born  April  |8,  1059 

To  have  added  one  word  to  the  American  branch  of  the 
English  language  is  an  achievement  denied  to  most  human  be¬ 
ings.  To  Mr.  Jerome  belongs  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  if  for  nothing  else.  Heckling  is  now  a 
distinct  form  of  Americanitis.  To  be  heckled 
is  to  be  arraigned  for  what  you  have  not  done. 

Mr.  Jerome,  you  have  many  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  appeal  to  us.  For 
one  thing  you  have  courage  and  inconsist¬ 
ency.  These  alone  ought  to  insure  any 
man’s  success. 

Have  you  been  successful? 

Certainly,  for  are  we  not  now  congratu¬ 
lating  you  and  wishing  you  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day? 


A  CONSERVATIVE 

“  W'ALL,  WHEN  FOLKS  TOL’  ME  ’BOUT  THAT  I  SAID  THEY  WUZ 
LIARS.  I  DIDDEN’  BELIEVE  IT  WHEN  I  SEEN  IT  IN  THE  NOOS- 

PAPERS.  AN' - AN’,  BY  HECK!  I  AIN’T  WHAT  YE  CUD  CALL 

c’nvinced  YIT.” 


BLISS  CARMAN 
Born  April  15,  1861 

Have  we  any  poets? 

Not  long  ago  Professor  Griggs,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
declared  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  be  a  poet,  and 
that  he  wrought  his  poetry  in  a  vast  system 
representing  the  Epic  of  Oil. 

Personally  we  prefer  the  poetry  of  Mr. 

Carman  to  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  There 
is  nothing  mean  or  pious  about  Mr.  Carman. 

He  has  a  splendid  gift  of  song  and  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  high  finance.  We  know  him,  we 
love  him,  and  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
wish  him  many  happy  birthdays. 

Sir,  here  is  a  bumper  of  ambrosia  !  May 
you  live  long  and  musically,  as  becomes  your 
high  talent ! 


Something  Wrong 


“F)OST  committed  suicide  because  he  was 
1  overworked.” 

“  Pooh  !  He  couldn't  have  been  so  very 
busy  or  he  wouldn’t  have  found  time  to  do 
it  in.” 


WHY  STOP  HERE? 
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TROUBLE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


Hard  Liquor  and  Saloons 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  .  .  .  advocates 

temperance  rather  than  abstinence  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  upon  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ. — The  Courier-Journal. 


SO  he  does,  and  rightly  ;  but  oh,  Marse 
Henry,  in  a  later  number  of  The 
Outlook  Dr.  Abbott  sets  his  face  against 
drinking  even  beer  and  light  wines,  ex¬ 
cept  in  connection  with  meals,  and  says 
that  distilled  liquors  should  never  be  used 
except  under  the  advice  of  a  physician  ! 
What  succor  is  there  for  beset  Kentucky 
in  so  frail  a  vessel  as  that? 

What  do  you  think,  sir — what  does 
Kentucky  think — of  this  propensity  to 
discriminate  against  distilled  liquors  in 
reckoning  with  the  beverages?  It  is  cir¬ 
culating  a  good  deal  among  the  ethical 
classes.  Brother  Brisbane,  for  example, 
in  the  Evening  Journal,  extenuates  beer 
and  wine  but  denounces  whiskey  and 
prohibition. 

Brother  Abbott  is  on  record  as  to  an¬ 
other  detail.  He  does  not  find  himself 
able  to  give  conscientious  backing  to  the 
great  American  saloon  industry.  He  is 
not  arbitrary  about  it,  but  he  complains 
that  the  saloons  promote  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  liquors  not  really  as  a  beverage 
but  as  a  stimulant,  and  not  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  meals  but  apart  from 
them.  So  they  do,  sad  to  say,  so  they 
do.  Such  is  the  perversity  of  man,  and 
his  ignorance  and  dare-deviltry  especially 
in  early  life,  that  he  is  about  as  ready  to 
drink  with  conversation  as  with  food. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  strong  backing  from 
thoughtful  observers  in  both  his  posi¬ 
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tions.  The  American  saloon  is  a  very 
vulnerable  institution,  and  the  American 
man  seems  rather  too  vulnerable  to 
spirits.  That  we  Americans  drink  114,- 
000,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  a  year 
must  be  good  for  the  distilling  business 
and  good  for  the  saloon  business,  but 
hardly  any  one  can  be  found  to  maintain 
nowadays  that  it  is  good  for  us. 

The  liquor  interests  and  the  saloon  in¬ 
terests  have  a  pretty  hard  nut  to  crack. 
What  is  good  for  them  seems  too  apt  to  be 
bad  for  us.  Their  problem  is  to  make  their 
prosperity  more  compatible  with  ours. 
If  they  can  do  that  there  is  a  fairly  com¬ 
fortable  future  ahead  of  them.  Other¬ 
wise  they  must  calculate  on  finding  their 
profit,  as  heretofore,  in  human  ignorance 
and  foolishness.  That  those  great  re¬ 
sources  should  ever  fail  them  seems  in¬ 
credible,  but  the  schoolmaster  is  much 
abroad  in  these  days. 

A  Much  Misrepresented  Pair 


SHE  was  a  young,  beautiful  and  intel¬ 
ligent  girl.  He  was  a  strong,  hand¬ 
some  man. 

She  lived  in  a  house  filled  with  furni¬ 
ture,  hot  air  and  servants. 

He  lived  in  a  bachelor  apartment  filled 
with  a  folding  bed,  a  miniature  side¬ 
board  and  a  set  of  poker  chips. 

She  had  been  to  a  private  and  a  finish¬ 
ing  school ;  also  on  the  Continent ;  had 
spent  two  seasons  at  summer  resorts,  had 
been  to  the'  opera  and  taken  a  course  of 
bridge. 

He  had  been  to  college,  had  spent  a 
month  in  Paris  and  London,  worked  in 
an  office  eight  hours  a  day  and  had  read 
parts  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

She  had  some  money  in  her  own  right 
and  more  cominr .  He  had  an  interest 
in  the  business  and  a  father  who  had 
retired. 

They  met.  He  called.  She  asked  him 
to  call  again.  He  did.  He  said  that  he 
loved  her  and  she  replied  that  she  loved 
him.  They  told  about  it  to  others.  They 
were  congratulated — and  married.  Seven 
hundred  invitations;  four  ,  ■„ 

hundred  presents ;  one  col¬ 
umn  of  reading  matter. 

They  bought  a  house.  They 
lived  in  it.  A  baby  came. 

And  one  more. 

He  was  a  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  man.  She  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  society  woman.  She 
had  her  picture  painted.  It 
was  called  “  a  lady.”  He 
had  his  picture  published.  It 
was  called  “  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen.” 

The  two  people  who  appear 


“  WHY  don’t  YOU  PUT  UP  A  SCAREMAN 
TO  KEEP  THE  AERO  CROWS  AWAY? 

in  the  aforementioned  history  desire  to 
say  that  these  are  the  facts  in  their  lives. 
Every  novelist  who  has  written  about 
them  has  misrepresented  these  facts,  dis¬ 
torted  the  truth. 

They  are  getting  tired  of  it.  They 
want  to  have  every  one  know  that  they 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  that  (here  fill 
in  a  list  of  popular  novelists)  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  them.  They  never  did  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary.  They  never  expect 
to.  An  injustice  has  been  done  them. 
We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  letting 
the  facts  about  them  be  known. 


STILL  HARD 

Gardener:  not  ripe  yet,  my  dear. 
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Ibsen  at  His  Very  Best 


MRS.  FISKE  has  a  way  of 
doing  interesting  things. 
It  would  have  been  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  have 
delved  into  certain  unex¬ 
ploited  territory  of  Ibsen 
and  produced  a  novelty  to 
our  stage.  The  New  The¬ 
atre  did  this  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  capsule  con¬ 
taining  the  double-distilled 
essence  of  gloom  and 
called  the  fourth  act  of 
“Brand.”  Mrs.  Fiske, 
with  a  canniness  all  her 
own,  produced  “  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Society,”  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ibsen  which  has 
had  its  bloom  brushed  off 
by  a  few  prior  and  spor- 
a  d  i  c  performances  in 
America,  but  which  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  the  stage 
an  Ibsen  novelty.  Better  than 
this,  it  is  an  actable  and  inter¬ 
esting  play,  with  a  timely  application  owing  to  the  fact  that 
just  now  quite  a  few  of  our  own  pillars  of  society  are  having 
their  cracks  and  flaws  laid  bare  to  the  vision  of  all  who  care 
to  look. 

Consul  Bernick,  the  hero  or  villain  of  the  play,  at  all  events 
its  leading  and  most  interesting  character,  is  duplicated  in  all 
times  and  in  every  community.  He  is  one  of  the  many  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  commercially  successful  gentleman,  pictured 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  managed  to 
get  away  with  the  heritage  of  the  hairy  Esau.  “  Pillars 
of  Society  ”  is  a  dramatic  essay  on  the  wrong  of  corporation 
officers  using  inside  information  to  get  the  better  of  their 
stockholders  and  other  fellow-citizens.  Which  suggests  that 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  in  the  way  of  uplift  for  Mrs.  Fiske 
lo  take  her  company  downtown  and  give  a  special  perform¬ 
ance  of  “  Pillars  of  Society  ”  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Wall  Street,  so  that  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the 
corporation  affairs  of  America  from  the  high  office  buildings 
in  that  vicinity  might  have  a  chance  to  study  Mr.  Ibsen’s 
analysis  of  their  kind  of  doings. 


9  9  9  9  9 


Rabid  Ibsenites  will  insist  on  digging  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  to  find  hidden  meanings  and  intent  in  everything  the 
Norwegian  wrote.  In  the  case  of  “  Pillars  of  Society  ” 
this  seems  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  play  is  a  micro¬ 
photographic  picture  of  life  in  a  small  town,  with  all  the  mean* 
nesses  that  life  in  a  small  circle  begets  and  brings  to  surface. 
We  have  humanity  bared  to  the  bone.  Into  this  comes  a  ray 


of  the  broader  life  concentrated  on  the  small  great  man  of 
the  community.  This  in  connection  with  other  influences 
changes  his  vision  of  his  own  nature  and  brings  reform. 

Mr.  Blinn’s  Bernick  is  not  likely  to  please  all  observers, 
but  Mr.  Blinn  is  too  intelligent  an  artist  not  to  have  thought 
out  his  type  carefully.  To  any  one  not  tied  down  to  some  pre¬ 
conceived  ideal  of  the  character  this  rendering  should  prove 
entirely  satisfactory.  He  is  the  progressive  man  of  the  place 
and  presumably  has  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  outside 
world,  acquiring  some  of  its  veneer.  Even  in  America  there 
are  community  leaders  in  small  towns  who  have  departed 
from  the  notion  that  they  must  act  and  dress  like  rusties  to 
keep  the  confidence  of  their  neighbors.  Even  in  some  of  our 
own  rural  districts  a  man  may  be  carefully  dressed  and  tidy 
in  person  without  therefore  being  considered  a  villain.  In 
the  older  Scandinavian  civilization  Bernick  could  well  be  what 
Mr.  Blinn  makes  him  instead  of  the  primitive  character  of  the 
village  type  beloved  of  the  usual  Ibsen  production. 

HU,  fes*  M 

Mrs.  Fiske  permits  the  same  tone  to  run  through  the 
whole  play.  The  characters  are  made  real  instead  of  gro¬ 
tesque  and  frumpy.  Several  of  them  are  eccentric  in  make¬ 
up,  but  it  is  the  eccentricity  that  can  be  found  in  all  commu¬ 
nities  and  not  a  futile  effort  to  give  local  coloring.  In  this 
line  of  plays  Ibsen  was  a  realist  to  the  extreme,  and  Mrs. 
Fiske  does  well  not  to  strive  for  an  unusual  or  foreign 
atmosphere.  “Pillars  of  Society”  is  a  mosaic  of  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  types,  with  no  one — unless  we  except  Bernick — 
unduly  emphasized,  and  the  present  company  realizes  the 
composition  admirably.  As  an  influence,  Lona  Hessel  is,  of 
course,  a  ruling  factor,  but  as  an  acting  part  it  stands  out 
not  pronouncedly  against  the  others.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Fiske’s 
credit  that  she  is  willing  to  stage  a  play  in  which  as  the  star 
she  has  so  little  prominence.  To  Lona  she  gives  the  vivacity, 
the  incisiveness  and  the  strength  of  conviction  which  make 
her,  through  her  understanding  of  him,  dominate  Bernick,  who 
has  so  long  dominated  others. 

The  play  calls  for  a  large  cast  and  abounds  in  minor  parts 
giving  opportunities  for  characterization.  Badly  done  these 
would  be  bores,  but  in  the  present  instance  unusual  good  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  company,  and 
they  have  been  stage-managed  into  delightful  smoothness  of 
performance.  None  stands  out  through  special  effort  as 
against  the  others,  although  the  Martha  of  Alice  John,  the 
Anne  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Lewis,  the  Dr.  Rorlund  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stephenson  and  the  Hilmar  Tonnesen  of  Mr.  Chadwick  are 
conspicuous  in  the  general  excellence  of  the  acting. 

“  Pillars  of  Society  ”  has  touches  of  humor  which, 


Mrs.  Chestnut  Worm:  go  away,  you  gloomy  parson, 

FRIGHTENING  ME  WITH  THOSE  DREADFUL  PICTURES  OF  FUTURE 
PUNISHMENTS. 
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with  the  universality  of  its  types  and  its 
clear  exposition  of  motives,  make  it  a  more 
possibly  popular  play  for  the  American  public 
than  others  in  which  Ibsen  shows  more  com¬ 
plexity  and  Scandinavian  grimness. 


HERE  may  be  a  necessity  in 
New  York  for  at  least  one  the¬ 
atre  which  shall  be  frankly 
salacious  in  the  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  it  offers.  Men  with 
common  sense  know  that  it  is 
well  to  segregate  other  vice  in 
particular  localities  instead  of 
scattering  it  all  over  town  after 
the  manner  originated  and  put  in  successful 
practice  by  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  methods. 

It  might  be  sensible  on  this  theory  to 
segregate  stage  dirtiness  in  one  or  two 
theatres  and  let  them  have  a  monopoly 
of  it.  Then  the  persons  who  patronized 
those  houses  would  do  it  with  their  eyes 
opened  in  advance  and  could  not  put  up 
the  excuse  that  they  didn’t  know  what 
they  were  going  to  see. 

Weber's  Theatre  is  evidently  an  early 
candidate  for  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  of 
business.  Of  course  the  Klaw-Erlanger- 
Ziegfeld-Annaheld  institution,  further  up 
Broadway,  has  established  itself  fairly 
well  on  similar  lines,  but  the  Weber 
theatre,  once  the  home  of  clean  and  ex¬ 
cellent  musical  farce,  has  picked  out  for 
itself  a  new  career  in  the  way  of  inde- 


WRITING  A  PLAY  AROUND  HER 


c<:ncy.  Life  is  not  afraid  to  tell  its 
readers  that  the  latest  offering  at  this 
house,  delightfully  christened  “  The  Lady 
from  Lobster  Square,”  is  simply  dirty. 
It  has  a  few  clumsily  laughable  situations 
of  farcical  construction,  but  its  appeal  is 
based  on  the  baldest  kind  of  worse  than 
vulgarity.  No  woman  of  decent  instincts 
can  sit  through  the  performance,  and 
men  who  would  patronize  it  simply  ad¬ 
vertise  the  calibre  of  their  minds  and 
the  quality  of  their  taste.  This  may  be 
advertisement,  but  by  the  readers  of  Life 
it  will  be  taken  for  what  it  is  intended 
to  be — a  warning  not  only  against  filth 
but  also  against  stupidity. 


ITH  the  curtain  down 

at  both  opera  houses, 
the  circus  in  full 
swing  at  the  Garden, 
and  only  the  last 
fortnight  left  at  the 
New  Theatre,  the 
end  of  the  regular 
dramatic  season  looms  into  view. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  important 

productions,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  kind  that,  in  case  of  success, 
is  good  for  a  run  through  the  sum¬ 


mer  season.  With  the  drying  up  of  the 
country  roads  many  houses  will  close 
prematurely,  while  their  managers  regret¬ 
fully  see  large  quantities  of  good  theatre 
money  going  into  the  tills  of  road-houses 
and  to  pay  fines  for  automobile  speeding. 


o  d>  o  0  °  Oo 


PHILADELPHIA  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  in  great  in¬ 
dignation  to  ask  why  Mayor 
Gaynor,  who  appointed  a 
large  number  of  reputable 
citizens  as  a  reception 
committee  to  meet  Colo¬ 
nel  Roosevelt  on  his  return  from  Africa, 
included  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  Erlanger 
in  his  list.  Not  being  in  the  Mayor’s 
confidence,  Life's  only  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  Mayor 
probably  wanted  to  include  all  kinds  of 
people.  Metcalfe. 

£ONF!DENTIALr 

GU I  ID  E 


Academy  of  Music — “  The  Traveling  Sales¬ 
man.”  Comedy  of  contemporary  fun. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Farce.  Not  highly 
instructive  but  very  laughable. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Also  farce. 
Also  very  laughable. 


Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Elab¬ 
orately  produced  and  diverting  musical  farce. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Tune¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  comic  opera  based  on 
“  Arms  and  the  Man.” 

Comedy — Mr.  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel 
Hackney  in  Brieux’s  “  The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  Dupont.”  Notice  later. 

Criterion  —  “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson  in  his  own  amusing  light 
comedy. 

Daly’s — “  The  Whirlwind,”  with  Marietta 
Oily.  An  interesting  emotional  artist  in  an 
interesting  emotional  drama. 

Empire — “  Mid-Channel.”  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  as  the  star  in  Pinero’s  unpleasant  play 
of  domestic  infelicity. 

Garrick — Mr.  William  H.  Crane  in  Mr. 
George  Ade’s  laughable  play,  “  Father  and 
the  Boys.” 

Glebe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce, 
with  Fred  Stone’s  athletic  fun  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature. 

Hackett — Miss  Grace  La  Rue  in  “  Molly 
May.”  Notice  later. 

Herald  Square — ”  The  Yankee  Girl.”  Elab¬ 
orately  staged  musical  farce,  with  Miss 
Blanche  Ring  as  the  star. 

Hippodrome — Spectacle,  ballet  and  the 
midget  circus. 

Hudson — “  The  Spendthrift.”  Notice  later. 

Lyceum — Mrs.  Fiske.  See  above. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  Clyde  Fitch’s  thrilling 
drama  of  New  York  life. 

Madison  Square  Garden — The  Barnum  and 
Bailey  circus.  On  the  same  bij?  lines  as  ever. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  Lulu’s  Husbands,”  by 
Mr.  Thompson  Buchanan.  Notice  later. 

New  Theatre — T  ast  fortnight  of  the  season. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  French  spinster- 
hood  made  dramatic. 

Wallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmv  Valentine.”  Mel¬ 
odramatic  treatment  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  reformed  criminal. 
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Minor  Tragedy  in  Modern  Fiction 

NE  of  the  characters  in  Winston  Churchill’s 
new  novel  says  of  a  woman  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  she  “  regards  nothing  as  im¬ 
moral  except  novels  with  unhappy  endings.” 
And  this  epigram  (with  its  distinctively 
Chestertonian  flavor)  seems  to  me  to  sum  up 
very  wittily  the  undiscriminating  enthusiasms 
bred  by  new  artistic  departures  in  general 
and  by  modern  fiction’s  discovery  of  the  in¬ 
terpretative  possibilities  of  the  so-called  “unhappy  ending” 
in  particular.  The  habit— quite  common,  I  believe,  among 
children  in  ancient  Greece — of  mistaking  lame  blacksmiths 
for  the  husband  of  Venus  is  not  without  analogies  in  our  own 
day. 

Now  the  “unhappy  ending”  is  not  only  in  a  sense  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  modern  fiction,  but  it  is,  in  one  sense,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  modern  fiction,  since  it  is  the  doorway  through 
which  that  art  has  entered  untrodden  rooms  in  the  house  of 
life.  But,  like  Vulcan’s  limp,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  of 
beauty  or  an  outward  sign  of  divine  origin.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  more  unlovely  and  at  the  same  time  futile  thing  on  earth 
than  a  superficial  novel  with  an  “unhappy  ending.”  A  shal¬ 
low  novel  that  ends,  as  we 
say,  “happily”  can  at  least, 
like  the  shawl  around  a 
canary’s  cage,  comfort  the 
naive 


HE  colloquial¬ 
ly  current  caption 
of  “  novels  with 
unhappy  end¬ 
ings,”  then,  in¬ 
cludes  to-day 
some  of  the  works 
of  fiction  most 
worthy  of  our 
thoughtful  attention  and 
many  of  those  upon  which 
one  does  not  care  to  waste 
words  even  of  dismissal. 
Yet  if  one  praises  the  good 
and  ignores  the  bad  (accord¬ 
ing  to  one’s  lights),  is  it  not 
probable  that  one’s  attitude 
may  appear  to  be,  quite 
badly,  that  epitomized  by 
Mr.  Churchill?  Absit  omen! 
I  choose  the  third  horn  of 
the  dilemma  and,  taking 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich’s  An  In¬ 
terrupted  Friendship  (Mac¬ 
millan,  $1.50)  as  an  oppor¬ 
tune  occasion,  ask  the 
readers  of  this  column  to 
trace  with  me  briefly  the  gen¬ 
ealogy  of  this  modern  form 
of  minor  tragedy,  so  that, 
if  we  needs  must,  we  may  at 
least  disagree  intelligently. 


A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen  White.  A  type  specimen 
of  the  American  millionaire.  A  leisurely  story  of  the  Middle  West. 

An  Interrupted  Friendship,  by  E.  L.  Voynich.  See  above. 

A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F.  W.  Bain.  A  literary  pearl  from  the 
Orient  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  translation  of  a  Hindu  legend. 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Churchill.  A  matrimonial 
round  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Louis  via  New  York,  Newport  and 
Reno.  Long,  lymphatic  and  ladylike. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  Hichens.  Made  in  Egypt.  Artificially 
colored.  Not  guaranteed  under  the  pure  food  act. 

Camera  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa,  by  A.  R.  Dugmore. 
Remarkable  photographs  of  lions,  rhinoceros  and  other  beasts,  with 
descriptions  of  their  taking. 

The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  A  charming  dramatized 
fairy  tale  symbolizing  the  search  for  happiness. 

In  After  Days,  by  W.  D.  Howells  and  others.  Nine  essays  on 
immortality  that,  taken  together,  make  an  interesting  psychological 
study. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  by  William  De  Morgan.  A  story 
that  doesn’t  matter  much  except  as  a  valid  excuse  for  a  delightful 
intimacy  with  a  fascinating  writer. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion,  by  W.  S.  Rainsford.  A  readable  and 
.enlightening  book  of  sport  and  travel. 

Lost  Face,  by  Jack  London.  A  reversion  to  type.  Seven  stories 
of  Alaska  in  the  author’s  earlier  manner. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A  remarkable  critique  of  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  the  sanctions  of  hope. 

Old  Harbor,  bv  William  John  Hopkins,  author  of  The  Clammer. 
The  Indian  summer  of  a  New  England  seaport.  A  love  story  with  a 
sachet. 

The  Old  Wires’  Tale,  bv  Arnold  Bennett.  Three  generations  of 
English  middle  class  life.  Probably  the  best  all-around  novel  of  the 
year. 

On  the  Branch,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  Interesting  self-analysis 
by  a  woman  of  sixty.  Clever  but  saccharine. 

Open  Country,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  A  contemporary  idvl  that 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  considerably  more  tin  t  than  it 
takes  to  read  it. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Suderntann.  A  clynica.  demon¬ 
stration  by  a  moral  surgeon  showing  the  death-in-life  of  a  woman’s 
soul. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  A  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  of  casual  papers  by  a  many-sided  writer. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  bv  Gertrude  Atherton.  The  story  of  a  tempestu¬ 
ous  friendship,  with  the  friends  once  and  a  half  life  size. 


F  we  search  for"  the  foot  value  of  fiction,  for 
the  simplest  possible  explanation  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  resides  in  it  for  us,  we  find  this  to 
lie  in  its  ability  to  invest  such  phases  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  life  as  it  presents  for  our  imaginative 
consideration  with  an  artificial  but  satisfying 
sense  of  completeness.  Its  basic  intellectual 
appeal  inheres  in  the  word  finis  on  the  last 
page.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  fiction,  from 
its  earliest  beginnings,  has  unconsciously  sought 
as  its  one  indispensable  requirement  some 
pause  in  the  series  of  events  it  portrayed  that  its  audience 
would  accept  as  a  point  beyond  which  there  was  no  incen¬ 
tive  to  press  the  inquiry.  And  this  pause  it  found  ready  to 
its  hand  in  the  imagined  fulfillment  of  a  hope.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Hope,  we  are  told,  is  the  one-  perennial 
crop  of  the  human  heart,  and  Harvest  Home  is  a  recognized 
pause  the  world  over.  What  one  may  do  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  harvest  is,  acceptedly,  another  story.  That  fiction  for  so 
many  generations  left  its  lovers  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  was 
no  mere  convention — it  was  a  psychological  instinct.  On  the 
other  hand,  fiction  soon — that  is  to  say,  after  a  few  thousand 
years— recognized  that  all  hopes  are  not  fulfilled.  But,  grop¬ 
ing  for  a  pause  sufficiently  convincing  in  its  denial  of  hope  to 
satisfy  an  emotionally  responsive  but  unanalytical  audience, 
it  found  but  one  that  would  serve — the  pause  of  death.  And 
thus  classic  tragedy  was  born.  And  on  these  two  command¬ 
ments  for  two  thousand  years  hung  all  of  fiction  laws  and  its 
prophets. 


AND  then  -a  strange  thing 
happened  An  unas¬ 
suming  English  gentleman 
named  Darwin  innocently 
asked  the  world  to  look  at 
life  from  a  familiar  but  dis¬ 
regarded  viewpoint,  and  the 
world,  “  protesting  it  would 
ne’er  consent,  consented.” 
It  began  in  fact  to  look  back¬ 
ward  as  well  as  forward,  and 
in  as  well  as  out.  And  in 
the  process  it  discovered  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
which  fiction,  very  much  be¬ 
wildered  at  times,  is  busy  ex¬ 
ploring. 


A1 


ND  one  of  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  phenomena  in  this 
new  cosmos  is  that  optimism 
and  pessimism  seem  to  have 
changed  places.  Under  the 
old  order  the  optimist  said : 
“  This  world  is  a  vale  of 
tears ;  be  kind  enough  to 
speak  of  pleasant  things 
while  we  journey  toward  the 
next.”  Under  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  it  is  the  pessimist 
who  says  this.  The  optimist 
says :  “  This  world  is  a  vale 
of  cause  and  effect ;  let  us 
be  hopeful  enough  to  study 
both  the  causes  of  failure 
and  the  effects  of  success. 
We’ll  take  the  next  world 
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next.”  And  as  soon  as  fiction  began  to  understand  this  say¬ 
ing  it  saw  that  it  had  found  a  new  pause  ready  to  its  hand, 
the  imagined  consummation  of  a  failure  ;  a  point  at  which  its 
audience,  still  emotionally  responsive  but  no  longer  unanalyti- 
cal,  could,  instead  of  drawing  a  long  breath  and  saying  “  How 
nice!”  draw  a  long  breath  and  say  “I  understand.”  For 
failure  had  also  turned  out  to  be  a  Harvest  Home. 

N  a  way  Mrs.  Voynich’s  story  is  an  extreme  example  of 
this  type,  for  in  form  it  is  a  picturesque  and  delectable 
romance — the  sort  of  history  that  fiction  has  conscien¬ 
tiously  brought  to  a  successful  issue  even  if  it  had  to 
lie  outrageously  to  do  so.  And  at  its  very  end  for  want, 
one  might  say,  of  one  white  fib  by  the  author  the  butterflies 
of  her  creating  are  broken  upon  a  wheel  of  their  own  turning. 
So  used  are  we  to  the  euphemisms  of  fiction  that  I  doubt  if 
we  would  have  detected  the  lie  had  she  told  it.  Yet  her  re¬ 
fusal  changes  her  story  from  a  pessimist’s  well-intentioned 
falsehood  an  optimist’s  clear-sighted  explanation. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 


Slandered 

TOCK  brokers  a  slandered  set? 

Yes,  to  be  sure  they  are  ;  grossly  slandered. 

Is  it  wrong  to  buy  and  sell  stocks? 

Not  a  bit.  That’s  all  the  brokers  do,  ar  it  isn’t  wrong. 
The  whole  trouble  and  disrepute  of  the  business  comes  along 
of  the  nasty  lambs  who  will  butt  into  the  brokers’  offices 
and  play  there,  and  leave  tufts  of  their  miserable  little  wool 
all  over  everything. 


, 


TIME  IS  FLEETING  99 

Too  Many  Inventions 

It  may  be  said  upon  the  best  of  authority  that,  all  the  interviews 
with  President  Eliot  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  been  inven¬ 
tions. — Boston  Transcript. 

THER  recent  inventions  were  the  tale  of  the  twenty-four-  • 
thousand-dollar-a-year  private  telephone  wire  between 
Brother  Charles  Taft’s  house  in  Cincinnati  and  the  White 
House;  the  tale  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  summoned  Forester 
Pinchot  by  cable  to  Europe;  the  tale  that  President  Taft  de¬ 
clined  to  dine  with  the  Syracuse  Alumni  because  of  something 
Chancellor  Day  had  said. 

None  of  these  fibs  of  last  month  was  important,  but  they 
all  wasted  time  and  thought.  They  are  merely  samples  of 
the  day-by-day  tales  that  are  not  so.  One  reads  them  and 
thinks,  and  presently  reads  a  denial  and  has  to  unthink  what 
he  thought.  The  harm  done  is  mainly  to  the  machinery  of  the 
newspaper  reader’s  mind,  which  suffers  from  being  reversed 
so  much. 
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Historic  Fun 

SOME  OF  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  EXAMPLES 
OF  ALL  AGES  NOW  GATHERED  TO¬ 
GETHER  AND  PRESENTED  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME  TO  THE 
READERS  OF  "LIFE” 


(To  the  Reader:  Many  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  series 
became  interested  in  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  funniest 
thing  ever  written.  In  the  course  of  his  search  he  rambled 
through  most  of  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  wherever  he 
found  a  humorous  thought  or  a  story  that  had  fun  in  it  he 
made  a  note  of  the  fact.  In  the  material  here  presented  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  old  friends  will  be  recognized.  The 
classics  have  not  been  largely  drawn  upon  because  of  their 
remoteness  and  length.  But  no  age  is  exempt.  The  material 
is  not  presented  in  any  chronological  order,  a  leisurely  negli¬ 
gence  in  its  preparation  having  been  thought  to  be  more 
interesting  for  the  general  reader.) 


Mary  and  Her  Little  Lamb 

BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  AUTHOR 

Oh,  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  regarding  whose  cuticular 
The  fluff  exterior  was  white  and  kinked  in  each  particular. 
On  each  occasion  when  the  lass  was  seen  perambulating, 
The  little  quadruped  likewise  was  there  a  gallavating. 

One  day  it  did  accompany  her  to  the  knowledge  dispensary, 
Which  to  every  rule  and  precedent  was  recklessly  contrary. 
Immediately  whereupon  the  pedagog  superior, 

Exasperated,  did  eject  the  lamb  from  the  interior. 


Anecdotes  from  the  Greek 


Aristotle,  being  unwell,  was 
treated  by  his  physician.  On 
some  prescription  that  was 
given  him  he  remarked : 
“  Don’t  treat  me  as  you  would 
a  country  bumpkin.  Give  me 
a  reason  for  your  treatment, 
and  I  will  comply.” 

— Aelian. 

Zeno  said  to  a  youth  who  was 
more  disposed  to  talk  than  to  listen : 
“  Young  man,  nature  gave  us  one 
tongue,  but  two  ears,  that  we  may  hear 
just  twice  as  much  as  we  speak.” 

— Stobacus. 


The  Codfish 

BY  BILL  NYE 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post  says  that  the 
codfish  frequents  “  the  table  lands  of  the  sea.”  The  cod¬ 
fish  no  doubt  does  this  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
dry,  bracing  atmosphere.  This  pure  air  of  the  submarine 
table  lands  gives  to  the  codfish  that  breadth  of  chest  and 
depth  of  lungs  that  we  have  often  noticed. 

The  glad,  free  smile  of  the  codfish  is  largely  attributed 
to  the  exhilaration  of  this  oceanic  altitoodleum. 

The  correspondent  further  says  that  the  “  codfish  sub¬ 
sists  largely  on  the  sea  cherry.”  Those  who  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  codfish  climb  the  cherry  tree  in 
search  of  food,  or  clubbing  the  fruit  from  the  heavily 
laden  branches  with  chunks  of  coral,  have  missed  a  very 
fine  sight. 

The  codfish,  when  at  home  rambling  through  the  sub¬ 
marine  forests,  does  not  wear  his  vest  unbuttoned,  as  he 
does  while  loafing  around  the  grocery  stores  of  the  United 
States. 


Then  Mary,  on  beholding  such  performance  arbitrary, 

Suffused  her  eyes  with  saline  drops  from  glands  called 
lachrymary, 

And  all  the  pupils  grew  thereat  tumultuously  hilarious, 

And  speculated  on  the  case  with  wild  conjectures  various. 

“  What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?  ”  the  scholars  asked 
the  teacher. 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  he  tried  to  diagnose  the 
creature. 

“  Oh  pecus  amorum  Mary  habit  omnia  temporum.” 

“  Thanks,  teacher  dear,”  the  scholars  cried,  and  awe  crept 
darkly  o’er  ’em. 


THIS  IS  THE  OLDEST  HUMOROUS  DRAWING  KNOWN  IN 
ENGLAND,  AND  IS  PRESERVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  IT 
DATES  FROM  1320.  TWO  DEVILS  ARE  TOSSING  A  MONK  OVER¬ 
BOARD. 
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A  PICTURE  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  HIS  COMIC  ALMANAC 

FOR  APRIL,  1835. 


The  Hen 

( From  the  German) 

Was  once  a  hen  of  wit  not  small 
(In  fact,  ’t  was  not  amazing), 

And  apt  at  laying  eggs  withal. 

Who,  when  she’d  done,  would  scream 
and  bawl, 

As  if  the  house  were  blazing; 

A  turkey-cock,  of  age  mature, 

Felt  thereat  indignation ; 

'T  was  quite  improper,  he  was  sure. 

He  would  no  more  the  thing  endure ; 

So  after  cogitation 
He  to  the  lady  straight  repaired, 

And  thus  his  business  he  declared : 

“  Madam,  pray  what’s  the  matter 
That  always  when  you’ve  laid  an  egg 
You  make  so  great  a  clatter? 

I  wish  you’d  do  the  thing  in  quiet; 

Do  be  advised  bv  me,  and  try  it!  ” 
“Advised  by  you?”  the  lady  cried. 
And  tossed  her  head  with  proper  pride, 
“  And  what  do  you  know,  now  I  pray. 
Of  the  fashions  of  the  present  day, 
You  creature,  ignorant  and  low? 
However,  if  you  want  to  know. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it : 

I  lay  my  egg  and  then  review  it.” 

— Matt.  Claudius. 


Classes  of  Society 

BY  SYDNEY  SMITH, 

One  of  England’s  Most  Famous 
Humorists 

I  have  divided  mankind  into  glasses. 
There  is  the  Noddle— very  numerous, 
but  well  known.  The  Afflicgion- 
woman — a  valuable  member  of  society, 
generally  an  ancient  spinster  or  dis¬ 
tant  relation  of  the  family,  in  small 
circumstances — the  moment  she  hears 
of  any  accident  or  distress  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  she  sets  off,  packs  up  her  little  bag 
and  is  immediately  established  there, 
to  comfort,  flatter,  fetch  and  carry. 
The  Uptakers — a  class  of  people  who 
only  see  through  their  fingers’  ends 
and  go  through  a  room  taking  up  and 
touching  everything — however  visible 
and  however  tender.  The  Cleaners — 


THIS  PICTURE  IS  FROM  AN  EGYPTIAN 
PAPYRUS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  THE 
LION  IS  APPARENTLY  WINNER.  WITNESS 
THE  EXPRESSION  OF  JOY  ON  HIS  FACE. 


who  begin  at  the  dish  before  them,  and 
go  on  picking  or  tasting  till  it  is  cleared 
— however  large  the  company,  small 
the  supply  and  rare  the  contents.  The 
Sleep-walkers — those  who  never  de¬ 
viate  from  the  beaten  track,  who  think 
as  their  fathers  have  thought  since  the 
flood,  who  start  from  a  new  idea  as 
they  would  from  quilt.  The  Lemon- 
squeezers  of  society — people  who  act 
on  you  as  a  wet  blanket,  who  see  a 
cloud  in  the  sunshine,  the  nails  of  the 
coffin  in  the  ribbands  of  the  bride,  pre¬ 
dictors  of  evil,  extinguishers  of  hope; 
who,  where  there  are  two  sides,  see 
only  the  worst — people  whose  very 
look  curdles  the  milk  and  sets  your 
teeth  on  edge.  The  Let-well-aloners — 
Cousins-German  to  the  Noodle,  yet  a 
variety — people  who  have  begun  to 
think  and  to  act,  but  are  timid  and 
afraid  to  try  their  wings,  and  tremble 
at  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps 
as  they  advance,  and  think  it  safer  to 
stand  still.  Then  the  Washerwomen — 
very  numerous,  who  exclaim  :  “  Well ! 
as  sure  as  ever  I  put  on  my  best  bon¬ 
net,  it  is  certain  to  rain,”  etc.  There 
are  many  more,  but  I  forget  them. 

Anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson 

A  gentleman  once  observed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  there  were  fewer  vagrant 
poor  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  it  that  there  was 
no  instance  of  a  beggar  dying  in  the 
street  there.  “  I  believe  you  are  very 
right  there,  sir,”  cried  Johnson,  “but 
that  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of 
beggars  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
starving  a  Scotchman  to  death.” 


An  Old  Joe  Miller 

( From  Joe  Miller’s  Jest  Book ) 

There  were  two  very  fat  noblemen 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  XV.,  the 

Duke  de  L - and  the  Duke  de  N - . 

They  were  both  one  day  at  the  levee, 
when  the  King  began  to  rally  the  for¬ 
mer  on  his  corpulence.  “You  take  no 
exercise,  I  suppose?”  said  the  King. 

“  Pardon  me,  sire,”  said  de  L - ,  “  I 

walk  twice  a  day  around  my  Cousin 
de  N - .” 


THIS  REPRESENTS  THE  ROMAN  MIMUS, 
A  CLASS  OF  PERFORMERS  WHO  TOLD  WITH 
MIMICRY  AND  ACTION  SCENES  TAKEN 
FROM  COMMON  LIFE.  THE  MIMUS  WEARS 
WHAT  IS  INTENDED  AS  A  CARICATURE 
OF  A  PHRYGIAN  BONNET. 

— Wright’s  History  of  Caricature. 
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WHIST  WAS  RAMPANT  IN  ENGLAND  IN  17/8,  AS  WELL 
AS  HEAD-DRESSES.  THIS  CARICATURE  IS  REPRODUCED  FROM 

wright’s  historv.  the  title  is  “  settling  the  odd 

TRICK.” 

A  Catalectic  Monody  ! 

A  cat  I  sing,  of  famous  memory, 

Though  catachrestical  my  song  may  be; 

In  a  small  garden  catacomb  she  lies, 

And  cataclysms  fill  her  comrades’  eyes; 

Borne  on  the  air,  the  catacoustic  song 
Swells  with  her  virtues’  catalogue  along; 

No  cataplasm  should  lengthen  out  her  years, 

Though  mourning  friends  shed  cataracts  of  tears. 

Once  loud  and  strong,  her  catechist-like  voice 
It  dwindled  to  a  catcall’s  squeaking  noise; 

Most  categorical  her  virtues  shown, 

By  catenation  join’d  each  one  to  one; 

But  a  vile  catchpoll  dog,  with  cruel  bite 
Like  catling’s  cut,  her  strength  disabled  quite; 

Her  caterwauling  pierced  the  heavy  air, 

As  cataphracts  their  arms  through  legions  bear; 

’Tis  vain !  as  caterpillars  drag  away 
Their  lengths,  like  cattle  after  busy  day, 

She  ling'ring  died,  nor  left  in  kit-kat  the 
Embodiment  of  this  catastrophe. 

— George  Cruiksliank’s  Omnibus. 

The  Story  of  a  Dog  and  Empty  Hole 

DY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

(Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  fame  as  a  minister  has  over¬ 
shadowed  his  fame  as  a  humorist;  and  yei  as  a  humorist  he 
is  in  the  first  rank.  The  foltouing  little  sketch  is  told  with 
an  exquisite  sense  of  quiet  fun.) 

The  first  summer  which  we  spent  at  Lenox  we  h&d 
along  a  very  intelligent  dog  named  Noble.  He  was  learned 
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in  many  things  and  by  his  dog  lore  excited  the  undying 
admiration  of  all  the  children.  But  there  were  some 
things  which  Noble  could  never  learn.  Having  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  seen  a  red  squirrel  run  into  a  hole  in  a  stone  wall, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  not  there  for  ever¬ 
more. 

Several  red  squirrels  lived  close  to  the  house  and  had 
become  familiar,  but  not  tame.  They  kept  up  a  regular 
romp  with  Noble.  They  would  come  down  from  the  maple 
tree  with  provoking  coolness ;  they  would  run  along  the 
fence  almost  within  reach ;  they  would  cock  their  tails 
and  sail  across  the  road  to  the  barn,  and  yet  there  was 
such  a  well  timed  calculation  under  this  apparent  rashness 
that  Noble  invariably  arrived  at  the  critical  spot  just  as  the 
squirrel  left  it. 

On  one  occasion  Noble  was  so  close  upon  his  red 
backed  friend  that,  unable  to  get  up  the  maple  tree,  he 
dodged  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  ran  through  the  chinks, 
emerged  at  a  little  distance  and  sprung  into  the  tree.  The 
intense  enthusiasm  of  the  dog  at  that  hole  can  hardly  be 
described.  He  filled  it  full  of  barking.  He  pawed  and 
scratched  as  if  undermining  a  bastion.  Standing  off  at  a 
little  distance,  he  would  pierce  the  hole  with  a  gaze  as  in¬ 
tense  and  fixed  as  if  he  were  trying  magnetism  upon  it. 
Then,  with  tail  extended,  and  every  hair  thereon  electrified, 
he  would  rush  at  the  hole  with  prodigious  onslaught. 

The  imaginary  squirrel  haunted  Noble  night  and  day. 
The  very  squirrel  himself  would  run  up  before  his  face 
into  the  tree,  and,  crouched  in  a  crotch,  would  sit  silently 
watching  the  whole  process  of  bombarding  the  empty  hole 
with  great  sobriety  and  relish.  But  Noble  would  allow  of 
no  doubts.  His  conviction  that  that  hole  had  a  squirrel 
in  it  continued  unshaken  for  six  weeks.  When  all  other 
occupations  failed,  the  hole  remained  for  him.  When 
there  were  no  more  chickens  to  harry,  no  pigs  to  bite,  no 
cattle  to  chase,  no  children  to  romp  with,  no  expeditions  to 
make  with  the  grown  folks,  and  when  he  had  slept  all  that 
his  dog  skin  would  hold,  he  would  walk  out  of  the  yard, 
yawn  and  stretch  himself,  and  then  look  wistfully  at  the 
hole,  as  if  thinking  to  himself,  “Well,  as  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  may  as  well  try  that  hole  again !  ” 

Epigrams  From  the  French 

Paradise,  as  described  by  the  theologians,  seems  to  me 
too  musical.  I  confess  that  I  should  be  incapable  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  cantata  that  would  last  ten  thousand  years. 

— T.  Gautier. 

All  bow  to  virtue — and  then  walk  away. 

— Unidentified. 

Love  makes  us  thin.  If  a  codfish  were  a  widow,  she 
would  become  fat.  — Provencal  Proverb. 

The  change  of  fashions  is  the  tax  that  the  industry  of 
the  poor  levies  on  the  vanity  of  the  rich. 

— Cham  fort. 

A  widow  is  like  a  frigate  of  which  the  first  captain  has 
been  shipwrecked.  — A.  Karr. 


NOTHING  WAS  SACRED  TO  THE  EGYPTIAN  ARTISTS,  NOT 
EVEN  DRUNKENNESS.  THIS  PICTURE  IS  REPRODUCED  FROM  AN 
OLD  EGYPTIAN  ORIGINAL,  AND  SHOWS  THE  SERVANTS  CARRY¬ 
ING  HOME  THEIR  MASTERS  FROM  A  DINNER. 
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The  Scholar’s  Wife 

To  a  deep  scholar  said  his  wife: 

“  Would  that  I  were  a  book,  my  life! 

On  me,  then,  you  would  sometimes  look. 

But  I  should  wish  to  be  the  book 
That  you  would  mostly  wish  to  see. 

Then  say,  what  volume  should  I  be  ?  ” 

“  An  Almanac,”  my  dear ; 

You  know  we  change  them  every  year.” 

— John  Dryden. 

The  Simpleton  and  the  Sharper 

FROM  1  HE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

(The  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  original  version,  contains 
some  of  the  greatest  humorous  stories  in  the  world  Indeed 
many  of  them,  in  modern  form,  are  constantly  reappearing 
Most  of  them  are  too  long  for  reproduction  in  these  pages 
Here  is  a  short  one,  translated  by  Sir  Richard  Burton.) 

A  certain  simpleton  was  once  walking 
along,  hauling  his  ass  after  him  by  the  halter 
when  a  pair  of  sharpers  saw  him  and  one  said 
to  his  fellow : 

I  will  take  that  ass  from  yonder  wight.” 
Asked  the  other :  “  How  wilt  thou  do 
that  ? 

“  Follow  me  and  I  will  show  thee  how,” 
answered  the  first.  So  the  conv-catcher 
went  up  to  the  ass,  and,  loosening  it  from 
the  halter,  gave  the  beast  to  his  fellow;  then 
lie  haltered  his  own  head  and  followed  Tom 
bool  till  he  knew  the  other  had  got  clean 
off  with  the  ass,  when  he  stood  still, 
ihe  oaf  hauled  at  the  halter,  but  the  rascal 
•stirred  not;  so  he  turned,  and,  seeing  the  halter 
on  a  man  s  neck,  said  to  him : 

“  What  art  thou  ?  ” 

Uuoth  the  sharper :  “  I  am  thine  ass,  and  my  storv  is  a 
“S  0ne’/nd  'tis  this-  Know  that  I  have  a  pious 

said  to  m7  <aOh  CamC  mt°  her  °ne  day’  drunk :  and  she 

.aid  to  me,  Oh,  ray  son,  repent  to  the  Almighty  of  these 
thy  transgressions.’  But  I  took  my  staff  and  beat  her’ 
whereupon  she  cursed  me,  and  Allah  changed  me  into  an 

mained  untiftlT  t0  fa"  int°„thy  hands>  "here™  have  re" 
mained  until  this  moment.  However,  to-dav  my  mother 

i  ed  me,t?  mind  and  ber  heart  yearned  toward  me;  so 
prayed  for  me  and  the  Lord  restored  me  to  my  former 
shape  amongst  the  sons  of  Adam.”  7 

Cried  the  silly  one:  “There  is  no  majesty  and  there  is 
save  ln  Allah,  the  Glorious,  the  Great.  Allah 
k?wikee’-  brother,  acquit  me  of  what  I  have  done 

thehpnhee  ,nf  way  of,ridir|g  and  so  forth.”  Then  he  let 

chagCrbyanCdtCchonce?n0  ZZl'TZf  ^  “  drUnke"  witb 

.heyXyr.aS!f„VS;,Sa:ai,',h  **  -  is 

thee.^h0SokheWtMSlV1nt  W3S  this  ass>  but  1  will  tell 
“  Alack  and  alls  for  t]ler  1 T  story,  and  she  exclaimed: 

Almighty  Alllh  I  f  h  hC  PUnmhmen?  we  sha11  receive  from 
Aumignty  Allah !  How  could  we  have  used  a  man  as  a 

beast  of  burden  all  this  while?”  And  she  gave  alms  hv 
way  of  atonement  and  prayed  pardon  of  Heaven 

to  1fimn  16  man  ab°de  at  h°me  a  while’  idIe>  tin  she  said 

sJ°oh!tmn  UP  '»  *  “->■  “wm*  his^oShto'ts  ear, 

Aim™  tl'.y  'mother  !  '’But'’"” 
Allah,  1  will  never  buy  thee  more !  ”  r’  Dy 


To  Make  an  Amblongus  Pie 

A  Receipt  by  Edgar  Lear 

(Note :  Edgar  Lear  was  a  celebrated  writer  of  nonsense 
humor.  Born  in  London  1812,  died  at  San  Remo  1888.) 

Take  4  pounds  (say,  4^  pounds)  of  fresh  Amblon- 
gusses  and  put  them  in  a  small  pipkin. 

Cover  them  with  water,  and  boil  them  for  8  hours  in- 

“Sjat 1  n’ -iaf/er  w.hlch  add  2  Pints  of  new  milk  and  pro- 
ceed  to  boil  for  4  hours  more. 

When  you  have  ascertained  that  the  Amblongusses  are 
quite  soft,  take  them  out  and  place  them  in  a  wide  pan 
taking  care  to  shake  them  well  previously 

Grate  some  nutmeg  over  the  surface  and  cover  them 
carefully  with  powdered  gingerbread,  curry  powder  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper. 

floo?emRrfn?hPKn  lnt°  tHe  nex;  f00m  and  Place  jt  on  the 
;  ?*=  it  back  again  and  let  it  simmer  for  three- 

AmWCrS  °f  an,  hour.-  Shake  the  pan  violently  till  all  the 
Amblongusses  have  become  a  pale  purple  color 

fullvaddhfj1"?  Hrepared  tke  PaSte’  inSert  the  Whole  care- 
ully,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  small  pigeon,  2  slices  of 

beef,  4  cauliflowers  and  a  number  of  oysters. 

a  oSd-tCJfP^Vteftly  T’1  the  CrUSt  begins  t0  rise  and  add 
a  pmcr  ot  salt  from  time  to  time. 

Serve  up  in  a  clean  dish  and  throw  the  whole  out  of  the 
window  as  fast  as  possible. 


V  r*,  ,  ^  tnai  a  man  snould  be  ab 

change  her,  like  a  bank  note,  for  two  twenties. 

— Douglas  J  err  old. 


A  POULTICE  FOR  TWO— SYMPATHY  AND  ECONOMY 


— i  rum  1  mpresstons  de  Menage,  by  the 
Famous  French  Artist  Gavarni  (B.  1804.  d.  1866). 


Scissors 
^UT  fsjULLUS 


The  Fine  Distinction 

Black:  I  buy  all  of  my  wife's  dresses. 
Brown  :  So  do  I,  but  I  never  pick  them 
out. — St.  Louis  StciT 


Friend  :  So  yours  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight? 

Mrs.  Getthere:  Yes,  indeed.  1  tell 
desperately  in  love  with  my  dear  hus¬ 
band  the  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him. 

I  remember  it  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  I  was  walking  with  papa  on 
the  beach  at  Long  Branch,  when  sud¬ 
denly  papa  stopped,  and,  pointing  him 
out  said:  “There,  my  dear,  is  a  man 
worth  ten  millions.”— Mew  York 
Weekly. 

“  Who  is  the  gentleman  seated  in  the 

large  touring  car?  ” 

“  That  is  the  poet  laureate  of  a  well- 
known  biscuit  factory.” — Birmingham 
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SOCIETY  (ISLAND)  NOTE 

«  THE  groom  wore  the  conventional 


The  Troubled  Menagerie 

Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle, 

The  Sphinx  and  the  Riddle, 

The  lion  jumped  over  the  moon; 

The  whole  world  was  stirred 
At  a  dollar  a  word, 

And  our  Teddy  is  coming  .home  soon. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Honor 

“Some  men,”  said  Andrew  Carnegh 
at  a  dinner,  “  have  very  queer  ideas  o 
honor. 

“  I  was  once  riding  from  Pittsburg  t 
Philadelphia  in  the  smoking  compart 
ment  of  a  Pullman.  There  were  pei 
haps  six  of  us  in  the  compartment,  smok 
ing  and  reading.  All  of  a  sudden  a  doo 
banged  and  the  conductor’s  voice  cried 
“  ‘  All  tickets,  please  !  ’ 

“  Then  one  of  the  men  in  the  con 
partment  leaped  to  his  feet,  scanned  th 
faces  of  the  rest  of  us  and  said  slow! 
and  impressively  : 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,  I  trust  to  your  honor 
«  And  he  dived  under  the  seat  and  r 
mained  there  in  a  small,  silent  knot  t 
the  conductor  was  safely  gone.” — Mi 
neapolis  Journal. 
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Cel  Sonotogen  /mm  fie  ■»< 


Get  Sanatogen  from  the  druggist—  V  M  ,  Y«, 

HE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  45  East  17th  Street,  New 


WORLD  FAMOUS  PEOPLE  PRAISE  SANATOGEN 


HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 

the  well-known  dramatist,  says: 

“Sinatogen*’  seems  to  be  a  very 
valuable  food  and  nerve  tonic.  I 
have  several  times  taken  a  course 
of  it  when  I’ve  been  run-down 


MME.  MARIETTE  MAZARIN 

one  of  the  world's  greatest  opera  artists,  says: 

"My  nervous  condition  has  been  ™os*  pr'C,?' °taee'  and 
my  appearance  in  ‘Elektra  I  fainted  up  Sanatogen 

required  medical  aid  for  several  days  afterward.  Sanatog  ^ 
s  recommended  to  me  byaweU  ktmwn^ph^r  ft|t  hctter 
ii.rvs.itr  r^nonsible. 


and  nl  wntrc  with  PYCpllpIlt  rPRIlltS. 


have  found  it  a  true  revltalizer 


marie  tempest 

the  Versatile  Comedienne,  wri  ■ 
"  Your  ‘Sanatogen’  is  s  :• 
admirable  preparation,  and  I  s1 
ha  e  much  pleasure  in  re*1" 
mending  it  to  my  friends/' 


cJMerve  o^foalth  <J\STigca 

1/  c Health 


sica 


7HEN  your  muscles  are  tardy  in  obeying  your  nerves ;  when  your  orgar 
/  cease  to  properly  perform  ordinary  functions;  when  vigor  leaves  y  > 
are  always  tired,  worn-out  or  restless— you  need  a  revltalizer  an  inv  g 

iu  need  ' 
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highway 


everywhere  15c 


poorman 
beggarman 
thief 
lawyer 
doctor 
merchant 
chief 

-all 

at  some  time  eat  too  much 
drink  too  much 
have  headache,  indigestion 
or  nausea 

wise  ones  get  relief  by  using 

Red  Raven 


it 

clears  the  head 
cools  the  blood 
puts  you  right 


richman 
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;  THAT  LAUNDRESS  OF  OURS  LOOKS  PROSPEROUS. 

YES;  SHE  SAYS  GEORGE  RODE  TWO  WINNERS  ON  SATURDAY,  HIS  GAME-COCK  WAS  VICTORIOUS 
VENING  SHE  WON  THE  HAT  AT  A  RAFFLE  IN  THEIR  CHURCH.” 


SUNDAY 


MORNING  AND  IN 


THE 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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A  FTER  viewing  for  a 
**  couple  of  days  the 
efforts  of  the  venerable 
/Etna  to  turn  the 
world  inside  out, 
our  Colonel  seems 
to  have  said  to 
himself,  “  I  can 
beat  that !  ”  and 
to  have  gone 
straightway  up  to 
Rome  and  given 
to  the  world  his 
correspondence 
with  the  Rector  of 
the  American  Col¬ 
lege.  The  result 
easily  beat  anything  that 
/Etna  had  done  for 
many  moons,  unless  it 
is  to  be  credited  with  shaking  down 
Messina.  It  made  from  a  page  to  a 
page  and  a  half  of  reading  in  our  lead¬ 
ing  one-cent  newspapers  for  several 
days  and  enormously  amused  persons 
capable  of  being  amused  and  edified  or 
scandalized  others. 

Our  Colonel  seems  to  go  about  do¬ 
ing  good.  We  presume  his  remarks 
in  Egypt  did  good  in  that  country.  His 
deportment  and  disclosures  in  Rome 
can  hardly  fail  to  do  good  in  that  city. 
All  his  behaviors  have  been  natural, 
seemly  and  necessary,  and  adapted  in 
the  long  run  to  promote  good  feeling 
and  religious  toleration.  He  could  not 
go  to  Rome  without  asking  to  see  the 
Pope.  That  would  not  have  been 
polite.  He  could  not  call  upon  the 
Pope  under  the  conditions  that  the 
papal  advisers  named  to  him.  That 
would  not  have  been  dignified.  He 
had  to  give  out  his  correspondence  with 
Mgr.  Kennedy.  He  gave  it  out  at  the 
proper  and  natural  time — the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Rome.  It  had  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  did  not  call  upon  the 
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Pope,  and  that  correspondence  was  the 
explanation.  Nothing  less  would  have 
answered  or  would  have  been  fair  to 
both  sides.  And  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tipple  tried  to  use  him  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Methodist  Mission  and 
a  club  to  beat  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  he  stopped  that  short, 
and  in  so  doing  did  exceedingly  well 
again. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Colonel’s  behavior.  No  part  of  it  was 
extraordinary  or  improperly  sensa¬ 
tional.  It  was  natural,  polite,  timely 
and  effective.  In  its  relation  to  Mr. 
Tipple  it  was  impressively  prompt,  but 
it  had  to  be.  If  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple  had 
known  their  business  as  well  as  our 
Colonel  knew  his  there  would  not  have 
been  all  this  “  news  ”  from  Rome.  The 
two  clerical  gentlemen  made  messes  of 
their  jobs.  For  that  it  is  easier  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  minister  than  the  Cardinal, 
because  while  one  expects  zeal  in 
Methodist  ministers  one  does  not  count 
with  confidence  on  their  taste  or  their 
discretion.  But  a  papal  secretary 
ought  to  have  all  the  kinds  of  gump¬ 
tions  there  are — the  wisdom  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
Cardinal  del  Val  seems  to  have  neither. 


WE  used  to  think  that  American 
Protestant  missions  to  Roman 
Catholic  countries  in  Europe  were  im¬ 
pertinent  and  futile,  but  of  late  years 
that  view  has  yielded  somewhat  to  the 
persuasion  that  such  missions,  if  they 
go  about  their  business  wisely,  may  be 
useful.  We  have  read  that  in  Spain 
there  are  American  Protestant  mission 
schools  for  girls  of  excellent  repute. 
In  France  the  McCall  missions  are 
thought  to  deserve  support,  and 
it  takes  no  soaring  flight  of  imag¬ 
ination  to  think  of  Methodists  find¬ 
ing  a  field  of  profitable  endeavor  in 
Italy.  Methodists  did  a  memorable 
work  of  reform  in  England,  and  have 
helped  effectively  to  make  many  rough 
places  fairly  smooth.  Good  Methodists 
are  mighty  valuable  people,  in  spite  of 
their  propensity  to  be  arbitrary  regula¬ 
tors  of  their  fellows’  habits.  Not  even 


the  rare  perfection  of  deportment  in 
the  Italians  who  frequent  this  land  in 
such  abundance  dissuades  us  from  the 
conjecture  that  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  Italy  in  which  some  of  our 
good  American  Methodists  might  lend 
a  hand  to  great  advantage.  But  dis¬ 
courteous  men  and  discourteous  meth¬ 
ods  are  seldom  useful  anywhere  in 
missionary  work.  Methodists  for  work 
in  Rome  should  be  chosen  with  almost 
as  much  solicitude  for  manners  as 
though  they  were  going  to  Japan.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  little  to 
fear  from  assault  from  without  or 
from  persons  who  fling  epithets  at  it 
or  speak  impolitely  of  its  head.  Its 
difficulties  are  connected  perhaps  with 
the  gradual  elimination  of  force  as  a 
means  of  religious  conservation,  but 
they  are  mainly  internal  and  related 
to  the  spread  of  general  and  special 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  no  church  whose 
guarantees,  either  of  truth,  or  of  sal¬ 
vation,  or  of  perdition,  have  an  exclu¬ 
sive  superhuman  indorsement.  Nothing 
that  is  going  on  is  more  interesting  to 
the  thoughtful  observer  than  the  grad¬ 
ual  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  life  as  it  is  and  to  knowl¬ 
edge  as  it  unfolds.  It  is  an  adjustment 
that  seems  not  to  be  consciously  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  present  administration 
at  Rome,  though  unconsciously  they 
may  be  accelerating  it  to  signal  pur¬ 
pose. 


VV/E  wonder  a  little  whether  the 
''  enthusiasm  of  our  neighbor, 
Collier’s  Weekly,  for  the  elimination 
of  Secretary  Ballinger  marches  ac¬ 
curately  with  discretion.  In  every 
issue  just  now  it  unrolls  a  new  story 
out  of  Ballinger’s  past,  and  each  story 
makes  him  out  a  rascal.  These  stories 
are  persuasive,  but  not  convincing.  We 
got  far  enough  some  time  since  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Ballinger  was  a  bad 
choice  for  the  place  he  fills,  but  these 
later  stories  are  so  saturated  with  hos¬ 
tility  that  courteous  readers  want  to 
hear  the  other  side. 

But  Collier’s  is  in  a  hard  fight,  and 
in  a  fight  gingerliness  is  apt  to  be  less 
esteemed  than  ginger.  No  doubt  that’s 
how  those  Methodists  feel  in  Rome. 
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“ok,  ethel!  isn't  it  too 

Wholesale  Remedies  for  Pittsburg 

SEVERAL,  dozen  common-councilmen  of  Pittsburg  have 
owned  up  to  receiving  bribes.  Every  public  officer  who 
has  taken  a  bribe  there  within  ten  years  seems  likely  to  be 
caught ;  also  the  folks  who  gave  the  bribes  and  the  folks 
back  of  them  who  expected  to  profit  by  the  briberies.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  great  and  general  uneasiness  in  Pittsburg. 
Folks  there  say  that  it  is  unscriptural  for  right  hands  to  know 
•what  left  hands  are  taking  in  or  giving  out,  and  that  so  much 
publicity  is  spoiling  Pittsburg  as  a  place  of  residence. 

Outside  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  retail  methods 
won't  do  for  Pittsburg,  and  that  the  right  way  is  to  build 
a  high  wall  around  the  city  and  call  it  “  The  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution  for  Human  Improvement.”  Then  sentence  the  en¬ 
tire  population  to  fifteen  years  in  the  institution,  giving  power 


I've  LOST  YOUR  TICKET.” 

to  some  of  the  courts  to  suspend  sentence  on  application  in 
suitable  cases. 

To  let  the  Pittsburg  folks  go  at  large  and  at  will  up  and 
down  the  country  and  abroad  and  back  isn’t  really  sensible. 
We  have  known  that  a  long  time.  Neither  is  it  really  kind 
to  them,  for  look  what  scrapes  they  get  into  !  A  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution  would  be  just  the  place  for  them  ! 

If  it  works  well,  we  can  build  another  wall  around  the 
nearby  State  of  Ohio  and  establish  the  “  Rockefeller  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Defense  of  Society  From  Folks  Who  Are  Too 
Smart.”  There  would  be  no  objection  to  the  surpassing  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  Ohio  folks  if  they  stayed  in  Ohio.  The  trouble  is 
so  many  of  them  get  out. 

Save  the  City  Hall  Park 

H,  yes!  Save  the  City  Hall  Park! 

Don’t  build  a  huge  court  house  in  it.  Leave  it  be! 
Put  the  new  court  house  back  a  block. 

Do  more!  Restore  the  park!  Take  the  present  court 
houses  away;  also,  in  due  time,  the  Post  Office,  and  leave  no 
building  in  the  triangle  but  the  Citv  Hall. 

All  these  recommendations,  except  that  as  to  the  Post 
Office,  are  backed  by  the  Bar  Association,  the  Architectural 
League,  the  National  Arts  Club,  the  City  Club  and  many  re¬ 
spected  citizens. 

The  Post  Office  should  go  too.  The  little  park  should  run 
right  down  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  as  it  did  in  the  first  place. 


THE  CHIVALRY  OF  MAN 

BAD? 


EVOLUTION 
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His  Majesty  Bent  on  Reform 

The  New  Kingdom  Is  Now  an  Assured  Success.  Demonstrations  Everywhere 


VI 


of  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  everything  at  once.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  evident  intention  of  His  Royal  Highness. 
When  we  think  of  the  evils  we  have  so  long  endured  under 
the  old  republic,  even  in  this  short  time  so  many  favorable 
things  have  happened  that  we  shudder  at  the  retrospect. 

Early  last  week  a  School  of  Manners  for  Railroad  Presi- 


LILLIAN  RUSSELL  HAS  A  THRONE  ROOM  CHAT  WITH  THE  KING 


dents  was  ordered  by  the  court. 

It  was  placed  in  charge  of  William 
McAdoo,  president  of  the  Ho¬ 
boken  Tube.  Mr.  McAdoo  was 
instructed  to  go  ahead  remorse¬ 
lessly  and  teach  other  rail¬ 
road  presidents  their  duties 
to  the  public.  He  has  been 
at  work  all  the  week  on 
President  Mellen,  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  and 
President  Truesdale,  of  the 
Lackawanna.  It  was  even 
said  at  the  end  of  four  days 
that  President  Truesdale 
spoke  politely  to  a  Montclair 
commuter.  Thus  it  will  be 

seen  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  /vu  me  irusu  nave 
been  exiled  to  Siberia.  In  taking  this  step  His  Majesty  said: 

“  I  have  had  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  know  the  effect  of 
money  on  the  mind.  Once  men  have  the  insatiable  greed  for 
gold  there  is  no  hypocrisy,  no  chicanery  and  no  crime  that 
they  will  not  stoop  to  in  order  to  add  to  their  ownership. 
During  the  old  days  these  men  effectively  controlled  all  the 
branches  of  the  government,  and,  as  they  also  owned  the  press, 
if  not  directly,  indirectly,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  carry  on 
their  nefarious  plans.  Any  compromise  with  them  not  only 
meant  delay  but  failure.  So  I  have  made  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  my  friend  the  Czar,  and  hereafter  any  one  forming 
a  trust  or  any  kind  of  a  combination  will  be  shipped  off  to 
the  trust-training  Siberian  station.  There  will  be  no  argu¬ 
ment.  They  will  all  have  to  go. 

The  price  of  meat  fell  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  three  days.  Fresh 
eggs  are  now  fourteen  cents  a  dozen.  Other  things  to  correspond. 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  an  important  reform  in 


literature  about  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  by  His  Majesty. 
It  is  the  establishment  of 
a  society  of  immortals 
who  have  become 
eminent  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Later  this 
was  denied.  H  i  s 
Majesty  was  seen 
for  a  few  moments 
this  morning  on  his 
way  to  his  summer 
palace  at  Newport, 
now  in  process  of 
construction.  H  e 
graciously  conde¬ 
scended  to  speak  a 
few  words.  This 
was  specially  nota¬ 
ble,  on  account  of 
his  remarkable 
habit  of  silence. 

“  There  will  be 
no  American  im- 


ANTHONY  COMSTOCK 
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MESSRS.  KLAW  AND  ERLANGER  EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


mortals  in  literature  for  the  present,”  he  said,  “much  as  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  establish  an  academy.  The  reason  is 
plain.  There  isn’t  any  one  in  the  country  who  is  fit  to  enter 
it.  We  shall  have  to  wait  a  few  centuries  longer.”  He  there¬ 
upon  offered  our  representative  a  cigar.  This  cigar  is  now  on 
view  in  our  window  from  nine  until  ten  every  morning. 

His  Majesty  has  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  our  scen¬ 
ery  free  from  advertisements.  Work  has  already  begun  clean¬ 
ing  up  what  scenery  there  is  left. 

Anthony  Comstock  has  been  sent  on  an  expedition  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  South  Pole.  By  special  royal 
order  he  has  been  commanded  to  wear 
only  a  suit  of  pajamas  and  a  palm-leaf 
fan. 

Miss  Lillian  Russell  recently  had  a 
pleasant  throne  room  chat  with  His  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

Tuesday  morning  a  proclamation 
startled  the  nation.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  throne  that 
the  American  drama  would  be 
reformed.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
King’s  guard  had  waited  on 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  and 
by  eleven  they  were  embarking 
in  a  special  steamer  bound  for 
Jerusalem.  Mr.  J.  S.  Metcalfe 
was  immediately  sent  for  and 
on  entering  the  royal  pres¬ 
ence  was  knighted  with  the 
title  of  Count  Rialto.  Count 
Rialto  immediately  issued 
the  following  manifesto  : 

“Know  All  Men  By  These 
Presents : 

“  Hereafter  all  foreign 
problem  plays  shall  be  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfected  before  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  land. 

“  All  American  actors  shall 
be  injected  with  anti-big-head 
serum. 

“  No  critic  shall  be  barred 
from  any  theatre,  but  all 
critics  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  barred  in  any  place 
where  liquid  refreshments 
are  dispensed. 

“  Any  theatre  presenting 
musical  farce  more  than 


fifty-two  weeks  in  any  one  year  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

“  Any  ticket-speculator  who  cannot  prove  that  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  theatre  in  front  of  which  he  operates  shall  be 
obliged  to  swallow  all  tickets  found  in  his  possession. 

“No  seats  shall  be  sold  at  any  box-office  at  prices  higher 
than  those  demanded  by  the  house-speculator  on  the  sidewalk. 

“  Any  comedian  who  is  not  funny  shall  be  sentenced  to 
sixty  days  in  the  morgue. 

“  Under  my  seal,  “  Rialto, 

“  Royal  Commissioner  of  Theatres.” 

Count  Rialto  said  that  he  would  announce  other  reforms 
later,  as  soon  as  he  could  stop  to  think  and  catch  up  on  some 
of  the  plays  he  hadn’t  seen. 

It  has  just  been  learned  that  hereafter  all  newspapers  will 
be  obliged  to  print  on  their  editorial  pages  the  names  and 
amount  of  investments  that  are  owned  by  their  proprietors; 
also  the  amount  received  from  advertisements  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  and  the  names  of  the  persons  paying.  In  this  way  it 


is  believed  that  by  showing  who  really  owns  the  paper  some 
idea  can  be  obtained  by  the  public  as  to  the  extent  of  freedom 
enjoyed  by  our  press. 

All  cold  storage  plants  have  been  abolished.  Everything 
will  be  fresh  or  unobtainable. 

All  manufactured  foods  are  abolished. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  reform  is  in  the  Custom 
House.  Earl  Taft  is  in  charge  of  this  institution  and  his 
good-natured  smile  is  spreading  all  over  the  country.  “  La¬ 
dies,”  says  a  recent  article  in  the  Court  Journal,  “are  no 
longer  searched  and  insulted.  Instead  of  this  all  citizens  who 
enter  the  country  are  treated  like  human  beings.  A  special 
officer,  who  is  a  gentleman,  is  detailed  for  each  ship,  and  he 
confers  with  the  passengers  before  their  arrival  in  a  gentle¬ 
manly  manner  about  what  goods  they  have  with  them.  By 
this  method  no  thief  escapes,  and  yet  all  decent  people  are 
treated  politely  and  the  government  doesn’t  lose  anything. 
His  Majesty  announces  that  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  the 
tariff  will  be  abolished.  He  is  only  waiting  the  opportunity.” 

Pensions  have  been  abolished,  there  being  no  further  need 
of  them,  as  there  are  no  more  political  parties  to  vote  for. 

NOTES 

All  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  hereafter  be  re- 
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quired  to  serve  five  years  in  the  army.  The  price  of  seats 
has  fallen  one-half. 

His  Majesty’s  car  was  held  up  on  Broadway  yesterday 
for  smoking.  When  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  the  King 
the  officer  apologized,  whereupon  His  Majesty  said  sternly: 
“  Officer,  do  your  duty,”  and  was  led  off  to  the  station  house, 
where  he  paid  his  fine.  Little  acts  like  this  endear  him  to  us 
more  and  more. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pasteurized  toothpicks  used  by  H.  R.  H.  J.  P.  M.  Order 
the  Quill  Stem. 

King  Pierpont  Flesh  Brushes.  Insist. 

His  Majesty  recommends  the  Keene  Poker  Chip.  Infal¬ 
lible. 

My  garters  fall  sizes)  used  by  all  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Pincher’s. 

Buy  the  King  Pierpont  Folding  Bed  and  Combination 
Sideboard.  By  special  appointment,  Gloss  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany. 

Pull  ’Em  Safety  Razor.  Used  by  royal  household. 

His  Majesty  says  of  our  car:  “I  ran  with  it  over  three 
thousand  miles,  sitting  with  Lyman  Abbott  and  the  Duke  of 
Pittsburg  (Carnegie),  and  they  were  so  delighted  with  it  that 
neither  of  them  spoke.  I  shall  hereafter  use  no  other.” — The 
Whizzer. 

Some  new  royal  photographs  just  in  :  His  Majesty  in  Con¬ 
ference  with  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  Passing  Through  Milwaukee;  The 
King  Stepping  on  Board  His  New  Airship  at  Brooklyn  Heights; 
In  Front  of  His  Summer  Palace  at  Newport;  At  Golf  with 
Premier  Rockefeller;  On  the  Royal  Links;  Receiving  Petition 
of  Magazine  Poets  Who  Desire  Reinstatement;  His  Majesty 
Bathing  at  Newport;  Monday  Morning  in  the  Royal  Backyard; 
The  Week’s  Wash  ;  Receiving  the  Homage  of  the  City  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Ceremonies  at  Harlem  on  Establishment  of  First  Postal 
Savings  Bank.  And  many  others.  By  special  appointment. 
Snapper’s,  Fifth  Avenue. 


EDWIN  MARKHAM 
Bom  April  23,  1852 

In  the  annals  of  time  it  is  briefly  re¬ 
corded  that  you  are  poet,  writer  and  lec¬ 
turer.  To  be  a  poet  and  a  writer  at  the 
same  time  ought  to  be  enough,  but  to  have 
the  ability  to  talk  about  it  is  an  added  glory. 

To  the  author  of  the  man  with  that  sim¬ 
ple  and  useful  agricultural  implement, 
namely,  the  common  or  garden  hoe,  we  offer 
our  felicitations. 


CHAUNCEY  MITCHELL  DEPEW 


Born  April  23,  1834 

We  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  emphasize  our 
lack  of  admiration  for  you  that  it  is  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
embarrassment  that  we  grasp  in  our  hand 
our  trusty  pen,  determined  to  do  you  honor 
no  matter  what  happens.  Let  our  differ¬ 
ences  then,  for  the  moment,  be  forgotten, 
and  let  us  acknowledge  that  in  many  ways 
you  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  The  pendulum  of  a  man’s  stand¬ 
ing  is  too  often  inclined  to  swing  too  far 
in  either  direction.  You  are  no  exception. 

Born  with  great  gifts,  both  oratorical  and 
social,  you  were  caught  in  a  reform  wave 
and  washed  ashore  with  little  left  but  a 
past.  We  forgive  you  freely  for  it  all,  commend  you  for  your 
continuous  silence  and  wish  you  a  long  life  to  come  ! 

ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY 
Born  April  23,  1856 

Sir,  as  a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  distinguished  town 
of  a  distinguished  college,  we  lay  at  your  feet  our  laurel 
wreath.  Your  qualities  are  solid  and  endur¬ 
ing,  your  influence  is  widespread.  Our  re¬ 
spect  for  you  is  limited  only  by  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  our  American  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  You  are  simple  in  your  tastes,  direct 
in  your  speech  and  unassuming  in  your 
thought.  You  have  risen  above  the 
technique  of  your  profession  and  we  offer 
you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Hadley! 


Popular  Birthdays 

ADA  REHAN 
Born  April  22,  1860 

There  is  a  philosophical  tenet  that  there  is  no  past,  but 
that  all  things  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Now.  Could 
anything  be  more  certain  than  this  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  delightful  and  charming  per¬ 
sonality  we  are  considering?  The  “Taming 
of  the  Shrew  ”  is  as  if  we  had  just  seen  it. 
Dear,  dear,  is  there  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  always  be  so? 

Miss  Rehan,  you  are  permanently  en¬ 
shrined  in  our  heart  of  hearts  and  our  mem¬ 
ory  of  memories.  We  bow  to  your  superior 
attainments,  and  we  offer  you  our  congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  completion  of  another  year. 
May  your  birthday  be  as  happy  as  are  the 
hours  in  which  you  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure. 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 
Born  April  23,  1853 

How  time  flies  !  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  delighting  ourselves  with 
“  Marse  Chan.” 

Mr.  Page,  the  literature  of  the  South  has 
no  fitter  representative  than  your  worthy 
self.  Everybody  knows  about  you,  and 
everybody  wishes  you  well,  and  delights  in 
your  able  productions. 

Your  health,  sir,  in  countless  mint  juleps! 


Two  Burning  Questions  Solved 

HAT’S  to  do  with  Uncle  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  surplus 
dough?  What’s  to  do  with  Colonel  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  ? 

Can’t  these  questions  be  somehow  solved  in  combination? 
For  example  : 

Give  the  Colonel  the  dough  and  a  clear  start  of  twenty- 
four  hours -  No,  that  wouldn’t  d  .  The  earth  is  too  small. 

Give  the  Colonel  the  dough  unconditionally.  Incorporate 
him,  if  necessary,  but  make  him  Uncle  John’s  depositary  with 
full  powers ! 

Why  would  not  that  be  an  excellent  plan?  The  Colonel 
has  the  energy  to  spend  that  money.  He  would  have  a  bully 
time  spending  it.  He  would  bestow  it  as  well,  probably,  as 
any  one  else  could  and  the  job  would  keep  him  busy. 

Dove  Sighted  in  Princeton’s  Feud 

N  March  26,  at  St.  Louis,  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Princeton  Clubs,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  sat  next  to  Mr.  Procter,  of  Cincinnati,  who  gave 
the  $500,000  to  the  Princeton  Graduate  School  and  later  with¬ 
drew  it.  Dr.  Wilson  explained  and  expounded  some  points 
and  Mr.  Procter  allowed  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  might  easily  be  removed.  The 
assembled  Princeton  products  cheered  heartily  and  carried  Mr. 
Procter  out  on  their  shoulders,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
great  Princeton  controversy  might  be  allayed  without  recourse 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
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Cause  for  Mirth 

IT  appears  now,  according  to  Dr.  Ira 
S.  Wile,  that  raw  milk  is  a  cure  for 
diseases  caused  by  the  Pasteurized  ar¬ 
ticle. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  joke! 

We  all  know  that  hydrophobia  has 
vastly  increased  since  the  Pasteur  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  in  operation,  but  this  dis¬ 
covery  of  Dr.  Wile  is  really  unkind  to 
certain  “  scientists.”  With  the  growing 
distrust  of  vaccination  and  serums  gen¬ 
erally  these  are  unpromising  days  for 
vivisectors’  discoveries. 

What  Really  Counts 

HARVARD  beat  Yale  and  Princeton 
at  a  talkfest  the  other  day.  What 
gain?  sarcastically  vociferates  our  Even¬ 
ing  Post.  “  Will  it  send  students  to 
Harvard?  Will  it  produce  a  strong 
right-guard  or  centre  for  the  football 
team  ?  ” 


A  FOLLY  OF  WHICH  NO  WOMAN  WOULD  BE  GUILTY 
“now,  ladies,  what’ll  ye  have?  the  next  round  of  soda’s  on  me.” 


Civilization  ? 

O  theatrical  managers  civilization 
means  the  existence  of  many  the¬ 
atres,  but  the  kind  of  shows  given  in 
them  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

To  the  street  railway  magnate  civiliza¬ 
tion  means  the  ability  to  travel  rapidly 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
But  the  frame  of  mind  or  condition  of 
bodily  comfort  in  which  the  civilized 
beings  travel  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

To  the  book  publisher  civilization 
means  the  reading  of  a  great  many  popu¬ 
lar  novels.  Whether  the  reading  of 
them  requires  any  particular  intelligence 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

A  good  many  people  are  fooled  into 
agreeing  with  the  theatrical  manager,  the 
street  railway  magnate  and  the  book  pub¬ 
lisher  :  whereas  civilization  is  really 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  life. 

R.  W.  B. 


Myra  Kelly 

THERE  has  been  a  general  wail  over 
the  death  of  Myra  Kelly.  She  min¬ 
istered  to  joy  and  did  it  wonderfully 
well.  To  make  people  laugh  and  grow 
kind  is  the  high  aim  of  humor.  Myra 
Kelly  accomplished  it.  The  heart  warmed 
to  her  little  Jews  of  marvelous  speech, 
so  irresistibly  funny  and  still  more  irre¬ 
sistibly  human. 


No,  dear  brother.  Debates  don't 
help  much  in  the  sporting  department. 
What  really  counts  is  turning  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  toward  football  in  such  things 
as  you  did  last  month  when  you  gave 
two  full  columns  of  your  valuable  space 
to  exposition  of  the  exploits  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  deserving  young  ex-Yale  half¬ 
back  who  had  died  untimely. 

The  love  of  glory  and  popularity  is 
what  makes  football  players. 


THE  baby  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in 
his  mouth  usually  cuts  his  eye  teeth 
on  something  else. 


What  Grover  Would  Have  Done 

NOW  if  it  had  been  Grover  instead 
of  Pius,  can’t  you  imagine  it  ! 

“  Dan  !  ” 

“  Y es,  sire  !  ” 

“  Who  sent  that  message  to  Roose¬ 
velt?  ” 

“Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  sire!  ” 

“  Pay  him  up  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
Dan,  and  let  him  go.  I  appoint  you  to 
that  job.  Make  out  the  commission.” 


THE  inheritance  tax  on  evil  traits  is  THE  LAST  HOPE  GONE 

seldom  dodged.  the  new  york  branch  of  the  s.  p.  c.  a.  winks  at  vivisection 
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Out  in  Reno 

CENE — A  courtroom.  Judge  Blank 
presiding.  Haughty  lady  on  wit¬ 
ness  stand. 

Question.  Name  and  address? 

Answer.  Mrs.  Ira  Kissam,  Riverside 
Hotel. 

Q.  Former  residence? 

A.  New  Yawk — Riverside  Drive. 

Q.  Why  do  you  wish  to  obtain  a  di¬ 
vorce  ? 

A.  (shrugging  shoulders) .  One  must  be 
in  the  swim,  you  know. 

Q.  Then  you  wish  to  further  your  so¬ 
cial  ambitions? 

A.  Why  else  would  one  endure  the 
foreign  atmosphere  of  Reno? 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

A.  Six  months  and  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Time  enough.  What  is  the  griev¬ 
ance  against  your  husband  ? 

A.  Grievance !  I  am  not  the  wife  of 
a  laborer,  sir  ! 

Q.  But  you  must  have  some  complaint. 
Does  your  husband  beat  you? 

A.  Frequently — at  bridge. 

Q.  Does  he  drink? 

A.  Certainly!  He  is  a  gentleman. 

Q.  Does  he  use  loud  and  unbecoming 
language  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Surely,  you  must  know  that. 

A.  Really,  I  know  very  little  about 
him.  You  see,  he  is  not  in  my  set. 

Q.  Does  he  support  you? 


A.  I  bel-ieve  so.  Some  one  pays  the 
bills.  I  never  annoy  myself  with  such 
details. 

Q.  So  far  you  have  given  no  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  divorce.  What  is  your 
objection  to  Mr.  Kissam? 

A.  His  name  annoys  me.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  disgustingly  vulgar? 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  of  your 
marriage  that  his  name  was  Kissam? 

A.  (sighing).  He  had  money  then. 

Q.  It  does  make  a  difference.  Does 
Mr.  Kissam  indulge  in  “affinities”? 

A.  I  really  never  exerted  myself  to 
inquire. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children? 

A.  (indignantly) .  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Calm  yourself  madam.  This  is  a 
very  sad  case  of  neglect  and  extreme 
cruelty.  How  much  alimony  do  you 
wish  ? 

A.  I  live  simply.  $5,000  a  month  will  do. 

Judge.  Decree  granted.  Witness  dis¬ 
missed. 

A.  (rising).  Very  well!  You  will 
oblige  me  by  handing  me  the  papers  as 
soon  as  possible.  My  fiance  is  impatient, 
you  know. 

Judge.  Ah!  A  fiance?  Then  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  remarry? 

A.  Certainly.  He  is  a  lovely  boy. 

Judge.  Congratulations.  Hope  your 
second  plunge  will  be  happier  than  your 
first. 

A.  Perhaps.  One  never  can  tell. 
Good  day.  (Exit.) 


Judge.  Next!  (Indian  squaw  takes 
the  stand.) 

Q.  Name? 

A.  Red  Star.  LJngh! 

Q.  Husband’s  name? 

A.  Bad  Egg.  Ungh! 

O.  What  is  the  matter  with  Bad  Egg? 

A.  Much  booze.  Brave  no  good. 
Ungh ! 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? 

A.  No  papoose.  Me  want  papoose. 
Ungh ! 

Judge.  Decree  granted.  Witness  dis¬ 
missed. 

Clerk.  Your  Honor  is  wanted  at  the 
’phone. 

Judge.  Hello!  Yes,  this  is  Judge 
Blank.  Mrs.  Ura  Nagger,  Colonial 
Apartments?  What  can  I  do  for  you? 
Certainly,  what  kind  do  you  want?  Ab¬ 
solute,  $2.50;  limited,  $1.98,  marked 
down  from  $2.00.  Very  well.  Do  you 
want  it  sent  C.  O.  D.?  All  right,  it  will 
be  there  by  dinner-time.  What?  Send 
the  license  over  with  it?  All  right. 
Going  away  to-night?  Well,  congratula¬ 
tions  !  Good-by. 

Judge.  Court  is  adjourned.  (Exit  pro¬ 
testing  attorneys  and  disappointed 
women.)  Leslie  Curtis. 


WHAT  is  a  prude?  ”  I  asked  a 
maid 

Engaged  in  merry,  wordy  strife  ; 

A  prude,”  the  little  maid  replied, 

“  Is  one  who  disagrees  with  Life.” 
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Nice  Mental  Attitude 

N  married  life,  when  jealous  fears  in¬ 
trude, 

And  doubts  disturb  the  magic  of  love's 
spell, 

The  woman  thinks  she  is  not  under¬ 
stood — 

The  man’s  afraid  he’s  understood  too 
well ! 


My  Creed 

HAVE  no  enmity  for  those 
Who  ’gainst  me  plan  and  plot ; 
I’m  willing  to  forgive  my  foes — 
But  hope  the  Lord  is  not ! 


THE  men  scorn  the  mouse  that  terri¬ 
fies  the  women,  but  the  women  rule 
the  men  that  scorn  the  mouse. 


“Life’s”  College  Contest 


To  All  College  Students: 

Life  will  give  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  cleverest  article,  suited  to 
Life’s  uses,  on  each  college  and  its 
life. 

Every  college  student  is  eligible  to 
compete.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
subscriber  to  Life. 

For  all  manuscripts  which  do  not 
receive  the  prize,  but  which  are  deemed 
worthy  of  publication,  Life  will  pay 
at  its  regular  rates. 

conditions. 

Manuscripts  should  not  be  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  words  in  length 
and  should  be  typewritten  when  pos¬ 
sible  or  written  in  a  legible  hand. 

Manuscripts  should  be  written  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

The  contest  will  close  on  June  I, 


1910,  no  contributions  received  after 
that  date  being  considered. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
and  his  class  year  should  be  written 
on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  each 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts  will  not  be  returned  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  return  postage. 

No  individual  inquiries  can  be  an¬ 
swered,  but  where  an  inquiry  is  of  a 
general  nature  a  reply  covering  the 
point  at  issue  will  be  published  in  Life. 

The  competition  is  open  also  to 
girls’  colleges. 

All  communications  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  and  the  author’s  name 
will  not  be  published  unless  so  desired. 

Address 

College  Contest, 

Life, 

17  West  Thirty-first  Street. 


“  Better  Things  to  Think  About 
Than  Clothes  ” 


TELLING  in  the  Evening  Post  about 
her  search  of  suffragists  in  Vienna, 
an  eminent  and  gifted  advocate  of  votes 
for  women  narrates : 

Finally,  the  door  opened,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  strong-minded  women  of 
Vienna  appeared.  She  is  a  distinguished- 
looking  elderly  woman,  with  soft,  brilliant, 
black  eyes,  hair  simply  arranged,  a  winning 
smile,  and  the  clothes  of  a  woman  who  has 
better  things  to  think  about  than  clothes. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  remonstrate 
against  this  description  of  a  lady  too  far 
away  to  make  her  own  defense.  It  is 
such  a  damning  description,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  undeserved.  “  The  clothes  of  a 
woman  who  has  better  things  to  think 
about  than  clothes”!  Awful!  What¬ 
ever  had  that  lady  done  that  she  should 
be  published  to  the  W’orld  as  a  dowdy  ?’ 

There  is  hardly  anything  better  or 
more  important  for  a  woman  to  think 
about  duly  and  seasonably  than  clothes 
Personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  hair  may  be  a  grain  more 
important,  but  they  are  all  details  of  the 
same  subject.  The  neglect  of  that  sub¬ 
ject,  bad  enough  in  men,  is  an  awful 
thing  in  women.  The  trick  is  to  give  it 
the  thought  it  deserves  and  no  more. 
There  are  better  things  to  think  of  than 
brushing  one’s  teeth,  but  there  are  few 
worse  things  to  forget. 


ONE  of  the  things  learned  only  by 
experience  is  that  a  chorus  girl 
does  not  make  a  good  step-mother. 
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Musical  Biography  and  Musical  Farce 

10  one  is  likely  to  be  vastly  pleased  with 
“  Beethoven,”  the  last  offering  of  the 
lew  Theatre’s  first  season.  Those  who  ideal¬ 
ize  the  composer  will  be  disillusioned  by  the 
physical  counterfeit  of  himself  and  his 
surroundings.  Those  who  love  his  music 
will  be  apt  to  find  it  belittled  by  being 
made  a  side  issue  and  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  play  will  find  this  not  a 
play  at  all.  It  is  not  even  biography,  but 
a  sort  of  biographical  sketch  in  poetic  form,  with  musical  and 
scenic  attachments.  Music  lovers  will  find  that  the  speeches 
interfere  with  the  music  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
text  will  find  the  music  combating  the  slight  continuity  that 
there  is  to  the  story.  This  is  also  interrupted  with  the  long 
rhapsodical  interpolations  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
write  in  verse  for  the  French  stage  but  tiresome  to  theatre¬ 
goers  accustomed  to  the  more  direct  and  less  literary  quality 
of  our  own  modern  drama. 

The  episodes  in  Beethoven’s  life  are  loosely  strung  to¬ 
gether  and  start  with  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  a  not  very 
romantic  age  of  a  personality  which,  pathetic  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  neither  heroic  nor  majestic.  These  are  not  prom¬ 
ising  elements  with  which  to  compose  a  stage  entertainment, 
even  when  accompanied  by  scraps  from  undeniably  great 
musical  compositions.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been 
expected — a  medley  somewhat  interesting  as  a  theatrical  cu¬ 
riosity  but  not  impressive  as  an  accomplishment.  Bar  a  badly 
wrinkled  back-drop,  the  first  scene,  laid  in  a  Viennese  park, 
was  pleasing,  but  the  rest  of  the  action  went  on  in  two  rather 
commonplace  interiors.  The  lighting  effects  were  atrocious 
and  showed  absolute  incompetency  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  them.  They  were  conspicuously  bad  in  the  death 
scene,  where  Beethoven’s  nine  symphonies,  impersonated  by 
young  women  in  white  robes,  were  supposed  to  appear  to  his 
vision  accompanied  by  a  poetical  description  and  musical  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  symphonies.  The  effect  was  very  much  like 
that  of  a  wobbly  searchlight  in  the  hands  of  a  drunken  sailor 
trying  to  pick  up  white  buoys  in  a  dense  fog.  Following  me¬ 
teorological  history  the  death  occurred  during  a  combined 
snow  and  thunder  storm.  The  thunder  in  this  instance  was 
represented  by  one  startling  explosion  of  an  over-loaded  bomb 
which  completely  robbed  the  death  scene  of  any  impressiveness 
it  might  possibly  have  had. 


However,  one  province  of  the  New  Theatre  is  to  give  us 
opportunity  to  witness  works  of  merit  which  are  not  likely 
to  find  representation  in  the  commercial  theatres.  “  Beetho¬ 
ven  ”  answers  the  latter  part  of  this  description,  but  the  idea 
of  its  merit  must  have  been  founded  entirely  on  its  reading 
qualities  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  produced  by 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  in  London — unsuccessfully  so  far  as 
public  interest  was  concerned.  Done  as  it  was  at  its  first  per- 
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formance  in  this  country  it  was  a  curiosity  all  right,  in  fact 
almost  a  freak  in  the  way  of  stage  effort. 

The  regular  company  being  on  tour,  the  cast  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  outsiders,  although  the  production  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Platt.  Ludwig  von 
Beethoven  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  who, 
as  an  actor-manager,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a 
strenuous  effort  to  popularize  the  literary  drama  in  Chicago 
and  its  vicinity.  In  appearance  Mr.  Robertson  gave  a  very 
good  reproduction  of  the  composer  as  he  is  pictured  in  the 
familiar  portraits.  The  musicianly  manner  and  the  irascibility 
that  goes  with  deafness  were  faithfully  expressed,  but  beyond 
these  the  author  has  given  the  interpreter  little  to  deal  with 
suggesting  a  real  character,  so  that  as  a  whole  the  role  was 
neither  a  convincing  nor  a  moving  one.  More  than  this,  Mr. 
Robertson's  deliberateness  of  delivery  was  in  many  places  ex¬ 
asperating.  The  cast  was  an  extremely  large  one  and  gave 
a  fairly  even  but  in  no  way  notable  performance. 

“  Beethoven  ”  does  not  close  the  season  with  a  blaze  of 
glory,  although  that  bomb  which  represents  a  thunderstorm 
may  do  so  in  more  ways  than  one. 
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'  |  'HERE’S  another  musical  farce  in  town. 
Of  course  we  needed  another  one.  This 
J'p  is  called  “  Mollie  May,”  and  is  located  at  the 
4  Hackett  Theatre.  Its  leading  divinity  and 
v'  principal  attraction  is  Miss  Grace  La  Rue.  In 
fact,  she  is  almost  the  entire  show,  although 
she  has  a  considerable  cast  to  support  her  and 
a  numerous  chorus  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  the  latter  chosen  from  early  vintages 
and  not  entirely  according  to  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  in  beauty  of  face  and  form.  But  Miss  La  Rue 
is  a  regiment  in  herself.  Firstly,  she  has  a  really 
artistic  assurance,  which  tells  the  audience  that  she 
is  practically  certain  that  what  she  is  doing  is  all 
right,  and  if  they  don’t  think  so  it  is  not  her  fault. 
And  she  does  about  everything  expected  of  a  prima 
donna  in  musical  farce,  and  to  tell  the  truth  does 
it  all  pretty  well.  She  has  a  good  singing  voice,  rather  sweet 
in  quality,  and  produces  it  without  effort  and  with  precision. 
She  is  not  wonderfully  graceful,  but  is  of  commanding  pres¬ 
ence  and  is  lithe  of  body  and  dances  with  effective  abandon. 
Likewise,  she  has  expressive  eyes  and  knows  how  to  use 
them.  Her  leading  young  man  is  Mr.  Sydney  Grant,  v/ho  is 
a  fairly  satisfactory  example  of  the  youthful  singing  and 
dancing  type  popular  ac  present.  Also  in  the  company  are 
Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan  and  Kate  Rolla,  familiar  and  always 
reliable  in.  their  respective  lines  of  work  as  conventional  come¬ 
dian  and  musical  comedy  chaperon. 

“  Mollie  May  ”  is  far  enough  off  the  lines  of  the  usual 
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A  QUICK  TURN 
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BEFORE  HE  MADE  HIS  MARK 

VERY  SORRY,  MR.  SHAKESPEARE,  BUT  I’M  AFRAID  YOUR  PLAY  IS  NOT  UP  TO  THE  STANDARD. ” 


musical  f_rce  to  convey  a  notion  of  novelty  and  freshness — 
things  greatly  to  be  desired  in  this  form  of  entertainment. 

MISS  MAUDE  ADAMS  is  a  delightful  artist  in  roles  to 
which  she  can  adapt  her  personality.  In  advance  it 
seems  as  though  Chantecler  was  not  one  of  these.  It  may  be 
that  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  attempt  it  is  only  a  bit 
of  shrewd  advertising  to  help  keep  interest  alive  until  it 
shall  be  time  for  the  American  production.  Following  the 
original  furore  an  impression  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that 
intrinsically  this  play  or  poem  of  Rostand’s  is  not  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest,  that  in  fact  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  bore.  King 
Edward  was  unable  to  sit  it  out.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  whether  our  own  returning  hero  dodges  it  or,  if  he  does 
go,  whether  he  stays  through  or  not.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Olga  Nethersole  in  "  Sapho.”  French  ro¬ 
manticism  of  a  past  generation. 

A st or — “  Seven  Days.”  Frivolous  but  laughable  farce. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Equally  laughable  farce. 


Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Musical  farce,  with  Norah 
Bayes. 

Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Comic  opera,  with  tuneful 
Viennese  music  and  libretto  based  on  “  Arms  and  the  Man.” 

Comedy — Mr.  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel  Hackney  in  Brieux’s 
“  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont.”  Notice  later. 

Criterion — “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Diverting  light  comedy,  with 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson  in  the  dual  role  of  author  and  star. 

Daly's — “  The  Whirlwind,”  with  Marietta  Oily.  Finished  artist 
and  good  support  in  interesting  drama. 

Empire — “  Mid-Channel.”  Last  week  of  the  unpleasant  Pinero 
play  and  Ethel  Barrymore  in  the  leading  part. 

Garrick — “  Father  and  the  Boys.”  Mr.  George  Ade’s  amusing 
comedy,  with  Mr.  William  H.  Crane  in  the  leading  part. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce  of  the  usual  kind, 
with  Mr.  Fred  Stone  as  the  principal  comedian. 

Hackett — Miss  Grace  La  Rue  in  “  Molly  May.”  See  above. 

Herald  Square — “  The  Yankee  Girl.”  Miss  Blanche  Ring  as  the 
leading  attraction  in  musical  farce. 

Hippodrome — The  midgets  and  their  circus,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  ballet  and  spectacle. 

Hudson — “The  Spendthrift.”  Notice  later. 

Lyceum — Mrs.  Fiske  in  “  Hannele.”  Notice  later. 

Lyric. — “  The  City.”  Powerful  and  well  acted  drama  of  con¬ 
temporary  New  York  life. 

Madison  Square  Garden — The  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus.  Three 
rings  and  some  more. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  Lulu’s  Husbands,”  by  Mr.  Thompson  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Notice  later. 

New  Theatre — “  Beethoven.”  See  above. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant — “The  Lily.”  French  emotional  drama  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  spinsterhood. 

Wallack’s — ‘‘Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  The  reformed  criminal 
successfully  utilized  as  melodramatic  material. 
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“and  they  lived  scrappily  forever  afterward" 


THE  lawyers  (bless  their  hearts!)  have  invented  some 
stunningly  comprehensive  expressions.  They  say,  for 
instance,  that  a  will  is  “ambulatory,”  meaning  that  it  can, 
during  the  life  of  the  testator,  be  altered  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  his  altering  feelings.  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  bor¬ 
row  the  word  from  them.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  novel,  A 
Modern  Chronicle  (Macmillan,  $1.50)  is  the  story  of  a  young 
American  woman  of  birth,  breeding,  parts  and  personality ; 
ignorant  of  life  and  uncritical  of  it,  but  dowered  with  perfect 
faith  in  herself,  her  right  to  happiness  and  her  ability  to 
recognize  it  at  sight.  In  short  it  is  the  story  of  an  able,  am¬ 
bitious  and  romantic  idealist  who  is  also  a  convinced  indi¬ 
vidualist  and  an  unhesitating  opportunist.  And  it  is  written 
from  the  ambulatory  point  of  view  of  the  young  lady  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  covers  a  great  many  printed  pages,  but,  as  it  also 
covers  a  long  and  crowded  period  of  years — no  less  than 
from  the  heroine’s  early  childhood  to  the  consummation  of 
her  third  marriage — it  only,  as  it  were,  touches  the  high 
places.  And  it  thus  manages  to  give  to  the  reader  a  recur¬ 
rent  sense  of  hurried  sightseeing  and  to  suggest  rather  the 
intended  delineation  of  a  type  than  the  attempted  exposition 
of  a  personality.  But  while  being  carefully  comme  il  font,  it 
is  sustainedly  entertaining  and  is  pretty  sure  to  prove,  like  its 
predecessors,  a  novel  that  for  a  time  we  eagerly  ask  each 
other  if  we  have  read  and  in  regard  to  which  we  then  for¬ 
ever  after  hold  our  peace. 

WE  are  such  unleisurely  readers  in  these  days  that  we 
seldom  get  an  opportunity  to  test  the  quality  of  past  lit¬ 
erary  emotions  by  re-exposing  ourselves  to  them.  Do  you  not 
sometimes  wonder  how  a  book  that  you  really  liked  four,  six, 
ten  years  ago  would  strike  you  now?  Or  how  you  would  re¬ 
act  to-day  to  a  book  that  you  really  didn’t  like  that  long  ago? 


Personally  I  often  wish  for  the  chance  of  finding  out,  and 
sometimes  manage  to  get  it.  It  is  an  excellent  way  (since 
books  do  not  alter)  to  get  a  line  on  one’s  intellectual  drift  and 
also  to  estimate  the  effect  of  novelty  on  one's  appreciation. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Jack  London's  Lost  Face 
(Macmillan,  $1.50)  is  that  it  enables  us  (while  reading  a 
brand  new  book)  to  thus  measure  ourselves  against  past  re¬ 
sponsiveness.  For  Lost  Face  contains  seven  Alaskan  stories 
in  the  author’s  earliest  vein.  Some  of  them  are  good  stories, 
too.  But  if  you  read  The  God  of  His  Fathers  and  Children 
of  the  Frost,  in  1901-2,  and  remember  your  feeling  about 
them,  you  will  likely  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  less  read¬ 
ily  you  now  accept  gratuitous  brutality  as  strength  than  when 
“elemental  men  fighting  with  the  elements”  were  less  of  a 
literary  innovation.  At  any  rate  it  is  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment. 


DO  you  remember  the  girl  who  had  agreed  to  marry  her 
sweetheart  when  he  had  three  thousand  dollars  in  bank 
and  who  asked  him  one  evening  how  he  was  getting  along 
and  when  he  told  her  that  he  had  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
saved  up  said  she  “  guessed  that  was  near  enough  ”  ?  At 
least  eighty  people  have  asked  me  unofficially  during  the  past 
year  to  let  them  know  if  I  came  across  a  good  detective  story, 
and  I  have  promised,  if  I  found  a  three-thousand-dollar  speci¬ 
men,  to  speak  right  out  in  meeting.  I  haven’t  found  one. 
But  Roman  Doubleday’s  The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street 
(Little,  Brown,  $1.50)  has  about  four  dollars’  worth  of  mys¬ 
tery  in  it  and  something  like  three  dollars  and  a  half  worth  of 
human  nature,  and  is  printed  in  good,  legible  type,  and  per¬ 
haps  after  all  that  is  near  enough.  /.  B.  Kerfoot. 


An  Interrupted  Friendship,  by  E.  L.  Voynich.  A  deft  study  in 
temperaments  which,  to  the  tender-minded,  may  seem  but  the  break¬ 
ing  of  butterflies  upon  the  wheel. 

A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F.  W.  Bain.  A  bit  of  the  wise  simplicity 
of  the  East.  An  old  Hindu  legend  rendered  into  beautiful  English. 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Churchill.  See  above. 

Camera  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa,  by  A.  R.  Dugmore. 
The  interesting  history  of  a  collection  of  remarkable  photographs  of 
wild  animals. 

Central  America  and  Its  Problems ,  by  Frederick  Palmer.  The 
account  of  a  tour  of  inspection  undertaken  by  the  author  as  the 
accredited  ambassador  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

From  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Alexander  Irvine.  The  striking  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  well-known  worker  among  the  unfortunate. 

In  After  Days,  by  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  Tames  and  others.  A 
psychologically  interesting  comparison  of  views  on  immortality  by 
nine  prominent  writers,  men  and  women. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion,  by  W.  S.  Rainsford.  Sport,  travel  and 
observation  in  British  East  Africa.  Readable  and  informing. 

Lost  Face,  by  Jack  London.  See  above. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A  modern  dialectic,  by  a 
writer  with  an  exceptionally  keen  intellect  and  an  unusually  beauti¬ 
ful  mind. 

Old  Harbor,  bv  William  John  Hopkins.  A  New  England  love 
story  of  to-day.  Mellow  local  color  and  literary  charm. 

The  Old  Wives'  Talc,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  An  exceptional  novel 
that,  intimately  yet  dispassionately,  passes  in  review  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  middle  class  English  family. 

On  the  Branch,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  The  self-analytical  diary 
of  a  woman  of  sixty,  with  an  interesting  storv  on  the  side. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James  Huneker.  A  collection 
of  characteristic  and  colorful  papers  upon  art  and  artists. 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street,  by  Roman  Doubleday.  See 
above. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  bv  Hermann  Sudermann.  The  history  of  a 
lost  soul.  A  glimpse  of  the  truth  by  the  light  of  the  pit. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  A  book  of  samples. 
Rhyme,  reason,  criticism,  casuistry  and  intellectual  pepper  sauce. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  A  story  with  its  feet  on 
solid  ground  and  its  head  in  the  clouds. 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  A  leap-year  romance 
somewhat  stiff  in  the  joints. 
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THE  INSURGENTS 

DOWN  WITH  MONOPOLY!” 


The  Dangerous  Period  of  Half 
Education 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  it  was  deposed 
and  recorded  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  still  danger¬ 
ous.  Its  perils  can’t  be  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  they  belong  to  a  process  that  is 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
There  must  be  a  little  knowledge  before 
there  can  be  much.  Much  knowledge 
brings  power,  order,  beauty  and  the 
things  that  are  desirable.  A  little  brings 
for  a  time  a  good  many  mischiefs  and 
absurdities. 

A  little  knowledge  sees  that  certain 
things  are  wrong,  and  tries  to  cure  them, 
but  by  mistaken  processes.  We  see  re¬ 
sults  of  that  in  a  good  deal  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  temperance  legislation,  which  is 
fairly  sound  in  intention  and  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  effect.  Also  in  many  spasms 
about  decency.  A  half-educated  public 


is  liable  to  have  very  ludicrous  notions 
on  that  subject.  A  tobacco  company 
lately  advertised  its  wares  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  with  big  painted 
pictures  of  a  bull.  A  little  later,  in  re¬ 
sponse,  presumably,  to  the  expostula¬ 
tions  of  persons  sensitive  about  the  pro¬ 
prieties,  a  legion  of  sign-painters  went 
forth  and  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
all  the  bulls  on  that  company's  advertise¬ 
ments  became  oxen.  Was  not  that  won¬ 
derful  ! 

In  all  that  concerns  taste  the  half¬ 
knowledge  period  is  direfully  perilous. 
People  who  know  nothing  about  art,  or 
color,  or  architecture,  or  sculpture,  or 
other  such  things,  and  don’t  bother  their 
heads  about  them  are  comparatively 
harmless,  but  when  they  begin  to  know 
just  enough  to  be  wrong,  they  are  apt 
also  to  be  obstinate  and  active.  That 
condition  fills  countries  with  sad  evi¬ 
dences  of  half-knowledge,  tearing  down 
what  is  beautiful  and  replacing  it  with 


what  is  ugly,  and  putting  bad  designs 
into  awful  permanence.  Every  country 
has  had  experience  of  that. 

The  second  stage  in  education  brings 
realization  of  what  one  does  not  know, 
and  along  with  that  comes  willingness  to 
trust  an  expert  and  some  capacity  to 
choose  the  expert  to  be  trusted.  That 
is  a  condition  of  comparative  safety. 
We  are  coming  to  it  pretty  fast  in  this 
country. 
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(To  the  Reader:  Many  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  series  became  interested  in  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  funniest 
thing  ever  written.  In  the  course  of  his  search  he  rambled  through  most  of  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  wherever  he 
found  a  humorous  thought  or  a  story  that  had  fun  in  it  he  made  a  note  of  the  fact.  In  the  material  here  presented  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  old  friends  will  be  recognized.  The  classics  have  not  been  largely  drawn  upon  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  and  length.  But  no  age  is  exempt.  The  material  is  not  presented  in  any  chronological  order,  a  leis¬ 
urely  negligence  in  its  preparation  having  been  thought  to  be  more  interesting  for  the  general  reader.) 


“  Soldier,  Rest ! 


*  * 


Russian  sailed  over 
the  blue  Black  Sea 
Just  when  the 
war  was 
growing  hot, 
And  he  shouted : 
“I’m  Tjali- 
kavakeree — ■ 
Karindabrolikana- 
vandorot — 
Schipkadirova — 
Ivandiszstova— 
Sanilik — - 
Danilik — 
Varagobhot ! ” 

Turk  was  standing 
upon  the  shore, 
Right  where  the  ter¬ 
rible  Russian 
crossed ; 


And  he  cried :  “  Bismillah !  I’m  Abd 
el  Kor — 

Bazaroukilgonautoskobrosk — 
Getzinpravadi — 

Grovido — 

Blivido — 

Jenikodosk !  ” 

So  they  stood  like  brave  men,  long  and 
well, 

And  they  called  each  other  their 
proper  names, 

Till  the  lockjaw  seized  them,  'and 
where  they  fell 

They  buried  them  both  by  the 
Irdosholames — 

Kalatalustchuk — 
Mischaribustchup — 

Bulgari — 

Dulgari — 

Sagharimainz. 

— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


The  following  picture,  by  George  Du 
Maurier,  is  given  as  an  example  of  his 
art,  because  he  himself  selected  it  for 
reproduction  in  his  book.  Social  Pic¬ 
torial  Satire.  Du  Maurier  remarks  : 

.  .  of  all  my  piebald  puppets  the 

one  I  value  most  is  my  pretty  woman. 
I  am  as  fond  of  her  as  Leech  was  of  his.” 


Placing  the  Pudding 

(This  is  a  classic  story  which  relates 
to  the  gastronomical  adventures  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  mate.) 

Whenever  there  was  a  plum  pudding 
made,  by  the  captain’s  orders  all  of  the 
plums  were  put  into  one  end  of  it  and 
that  end  placed  next  to  the  captain, 
who,  after  helping  himself,  passed  it 
to  the  mate,  who  never  found  any 
plums  in  his  part  of  it.  After  this 
game  had  been  played  for  some  time 
the  mate  prevailed  on  the  steward  to 
place  the  end  which  had  no  plums  in 
it  next  to  the  captain. 

The  captain  no  sooner  saw  the  pud¬ 
ding  than  he  discovered  that  he  had 
the  wrong  end  of  it.  Picking  up  the 
dish,  and  turning  it  in  his  hands  as  if 
merely  examining  the  china,  he  said: 
“  This  dish  cost  me  two  shillings  in 
Liverpool,”  and  put  it  down  again,  as 
though  without  design,  with  the  plum 
end  next  to  himself. 

“  Is  it  possible?  ”  said  the  mate,  tak¬ 


ing  up  the  dish.  “  I  shouldn’t  suppose 
it  was  worth  more  than  a  shilling,” 
and  as  if  in  perfect  innocence  he  put 
down  the  dish  with  the  plum  end  next 
to  himself.  The  captain  looked  at  the 
mate,  the  mate  looked  at  the  captain. 
The  captain  laughed,  the  mate  laughed. 
“  I  tell  you  what,  young  one,”  said  the 
captain,  “  you’ve  found  me  out,  so  we’ll 
just  cut  the  pudding  lengthwise  this 
time.” 

From  the  French 

It  is  not  the  weathercock  that 
changes;  it  is  the  wind. 

— C.  Desmoulins. 

A  man  must  be  a  fool  who  does  not 
succeed  in  making  a  woman  believe 
that  which  flatters  her.  — Balzac. 

The  gods  have  attached  almost  as 
many  misfortunes  to  liberty  as  to 
servitude.  — Montaigne . 


FELINE  AMENITIES 

“  I  wish"  YOU  hadn't  ASKED  CAPTAIN  WARE- 
HAM,  LIZZIE.  HORRID  MAN  !  I  CAN’T  BEAR 
HIM  !  ” 

“  DEAR  ME,  CHARLOTTE - ISN'T  THE  WORLD 

BIG  ENOUGH  FOR  YOU  BOTH?” 

“  yes;  but  YOUR  LITTLE  DINING  ROOM 
isn't!  ” 

— From  Punch,  February  1 6,  1889. 


REYNARD'S  CONFESSION  AND  PARDON 

— From  one  of  the  Chap  Books- 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century . 
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The  Cre  ation  of  Wo  man 

( From  the  Vcdic  Literature) 


IN  the  beignning  when  Twashtri 
came  to  the  creation  of  woman  he 
found  that  he  had  exhausted  his  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  making  of  man,  and  that 
no  solid  elements  were  left.  In  this 
dilemma,  after  profound  meditation, 
he  did  as  follows : 

He  took  the  rotundity  of  the  moon, 
and  the  curves  of  creepers,  and  the 
clinging  of  tendrils,  and  the  trembling 
of  grass,  and  the  slenderness  of  the 
reed,  and  the  bloom  of  flowers,  and 
the  lightness  of  leaves,  and  the  taper¬ 
ing  of  the  elephant’s  trunk,  and  the 
glances  of  deer,  and  the  joyous  gaiety 
of  sunbeams,  and  the  weeping  of 
clouds,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  winds, 
and  the  timidity  of  the  hare,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  peacock,  and  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  parrot’s  bosom,  and  the 
hardness  of  adamant,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  tiger,  and  the  hot  glow  of  fire, 
and  the  coldness  of  snow,  and  the 
chattering  of  jays,  and  the  cooing  of 
the  dove,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
crane,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  drake. 
Compounding  all  these  together,  he 
made  woman  and  gave  her  to  man. 

But  after  a  week  man  came  to  him 
and  said  : 

“  Lord,  this  creature  that  you  have 
given  me  makes  my  life  miserable. 
She  chatters  incessantly,  and  teases  me 
beyond  endurance,  never  leaving  me 
alone.  She  requires  attention  every 
moment,  takes  up  all  my  time,  weeps 
about  nothing  and  is  always  idle.  So 
I  have  come  to  give  her  back  again,  as 
I  cannot  -live  with  her.” 


r~)  v  •? 
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Then  Twashtri  said,  “Very  well,” 
and  took  her  back. 

After  another  week  man  came  to 
him  again,  saying: 

“  Lord,  I  find  that  my  life  is  lonely 
since  I  surrendered  that  creature.  I 
remember  how  she  used  to  dance  and 
sing  to  me,  and  look  at  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  and  play  with  me, 
and  cling  to  me.  Her  laughter  was 
music;  she  was  beautiful  to  look  at 
and  soft  to  touch.  Pray,  give  her  back 
to  me  again  !  ” 

And  Twashtri  said,  “Very  well,” 
and  returned  woman  to  man. 

But  after  only  three  days  had  passed 
man  appeared  once  more  before  the 
Creator,  to  whom  he  said  : 

“  Lord,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
after  all  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  is  more  trouble  than  pleas¬ 
ure  to  me.  Therefore  1  beg  that  you 
take  her  back  again.” 

Twashtri,  however,  replied : 

“Out  upon  you!  Be  off!  I  will 
have  no  more  of  this.  You  must  man¬ 
age  how  you  can.” 

Then  quoth  man  : 

“  But  I  cannot  live  with  her !  ” 

To  which  Twashtri  answered: 

“  Neither  could  you  live  without 
her.”  And  he  turned  his  back  on  man 
and  went  on  with  his  work. 

Then  said  man : 

“Alas!  what  is  to  be  done?  For  I 
cannot  live  either  with  or  without 
her !  ” 

— "  The  Churning  of  the  Ocean  of 
Time  ’’  (Sansara-sagara-manthanam) . 


Georga  Washingdone 

( Anonymous ) 

Georga  Washingdone  vos  a  vera 
gooda  man.  Hees  fadda  ke  kepa  bigga 
place  in  Washingdone  Street.  He 
hada  a  greata  bigga  lot  planta  wees 
cherra,  peacha,  pluma,  chesnutta,  pea- 


tp.ere  was  an  old  man  of  madras, 

WHO  RODE  ON  A  CREAM-COLORED  ASS, 

BUT  THE  LENGTH  OF  ITS  EARS  SO  PROMOTED 
HIS  FEARS 

THAT  IT  KILLED  THAT  OLD  MAN  OF  MADRAS. 

• — From  “  A  Book  of  Nonsense." 

by  Edgar  Lear. 


nutta  an’  banan  trees.  He  sella  to 
mena  keepa  de  standa.  Gooda  mana  to 
Italia  mana  vas  Georga  Washingdone. 
He  hata  de  Irish.  Kicka  dem  way  like 
dees. 

One  tay  wen  Georga,  hees  son,  vos 
dessa  high,  like  de  hoppa  grass,  he 
takes  hees  litta  hatchet  an’  he  beginna 
to  fool  round  de  place.  He  vas  vera 
fresh,  vas  litta  Georga.  Poota  soon 
he  cutta  downa  de  cherra  tree  lika 
dees.  Dat  spoila  de  cherra  cropa  for 
de  season.  Den  he  goa  around  tre 
killa  de  banan  an’  de  peanutta.  . 

Poota  soon  Georga’s  fadda  coma 
rounda  quicka  lika  dees.  Den  he  lifta 
uppa  hees  fista,  looka  lika  big  bunch  a 
banan,  an’  he  vas  just  goin’  to  giva 
litta  Georga  de  smaka  de  snoota  if  he 
tola  lie.  Hees  eyes  blaze  lika  dees. 

Litta  Georga  he  say  in  hees  minda. 
“  I  gitta  puncha,  anyhoyv,  so  I  tella  de 
square  thing.”  So  he  holda  up  hees 
litta  hands  lika  dees,  an’  he  calla 
“Tima!”  , 

Den  he  says,  “  Fadda,  I  cutta  de 
cherra  trees  weesa  mia  own  litta 
hatchet !  ” 

Hees  fadda  he  say,  “  Coma  to  de 


barn  weesa  me,  litta  Georga,  I  wanta 
speeka  weesa  you  !  ” 

Den  hees  fadda  cutta  big  club  an’ 
he  spitta  hees  handa,  lika  dees. 

Litta  Georga  say,  “  Fadda,  I  could 
notta  tella  de  lie,  because  I  know  you 
caughta  me  deda  to  rights.” 

Den  de  olda  man  he  smila  lika  dees, 
an’  he  tooka  litta  Georga  righta  down 
to  Wall  Street  an’  made  him  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  de  United  States. 


THE  CHANTECLER  IDEA  DATES  BACK  FROM 
THE  “  BIRDS  ”  OF  ARISTOPHANES.  THIS  PIC¬ 
TURE  IS  THE  WORK  OF  AN  ANCIENT  HUMORIST, 
AND  IS  REPRODUCED  FROM  AN  ANTIQUE  AME¬ 
THYST. 
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A  Lost  Dog 


( Anonymous ) 


name  vas  Bismarck,  mit 
only  vone  eye,  on  ac- 
coundt  of  a  old  plack  cat 
}  vot  belongs  to  an  Irish 
gals  mid  red-headed 
hair.  Also  he  has  only 
dree  legs,  on  accoundt 
of  a  mocolotif -engines 
mit  out  any  bull-ketcher. 
He  vas  a  dog,  Bismarck 
vas.  He  vas  bait-headed 
all  ofer  himself  con- 
sqvence  of  red  hot  vater, 
on  accoundt  of  fighting 
mid  an  old  maidt’s  cat. 
On  vone  endt  of  himself  vas 
skituated  his  head — und  his 
tail  it  vas  py  de  oder  endt. 
He  only  carries  about  vone- 
half  of  his  tail  mit  him,  on 
accoundt  of  a  circular  saw  mill.  He 
looks  a  good  deal  more  older  as  he 
is  already,  but  he  ain't  qvite  so  oldt 
as  dot  until  de  next  Christmas. 

De  vay  vot  you  can  know  him  is,  if 
you  calls  him  “  Shack  ”  he  von  t  say 
notings,  but  makes  answers  to  de  name 
“  Bismarck  ”  by  saying  “  Pow-wow- 
vow !  ”  und,  in  de  meantime,  vagging 
half  of  his  tail — dot  oder  half  vas  cut 
off — so  he  can’t,  of  course,  shake  it. 
Also,  if  you  t’row  some  stones  on  top 
of  him  he  vill  run  like  mat  und  holler 
“  Ky-yi  ky-yi !  ”  Dot’s  de  vay  you 
can  told  my  dog. 

He  looks  lik  a  cross  petveen  a  bull- 
foundlandt  und  a  cat-mit-nine-tails — 
but  he  ain’t.  He  got  not  efen  von 
whole  tail,  und  he  ain’t  cross  not  von 


pit. 

I  haf  been  eferyvheres  looking  for 
dot  tog.  Ven  I  am  in  Canada  de  last 
veek  a  pig  loafermans  comes  up  to 
me  und  says : 

“  Do  you  know  I  know  you  ?  ” 

“No,  you  don’t.  Do  I  know  you? 
If  I  know  you,  tell  me  vonce  who  I 
vas.” 

“  You  vas  Mr.  Ross,”  says  he,  “  und 
you  vas  looking  for  your  leetle  Shar- 
ley.” 

“No,  sir;  I  vas  Von  Boyle,”  says  I, 
“  und  I  vas  looking  for  my  leetle 
Bismarck.” 

I  vill  pay  eferyvone  vot  vill  brought 
me  dot  tog  or  send  him  pack,  fifteen 
cents,  C.O.D.  py  Adams’s  Express 
office,  mit  a  money  order  und  de  prifi- 
lege  of  examination  before  taking,  to 
see  if  it  vas  maype  counterfeit. 

Anoder  vay  vot  you  could  told  if  it 
vas  Bismarck  is  dot  he  vos  almost  a 
dwin.  He  would  be  half  of  a  bair  of 
dwins  dot  time,  only  dere  vas  dree  of 
dem — a  bair  of  dwins  und  a  half. 

Also  he  got  scars  on  de  top  of  his 
side,  vhere  he  scratched  himself  mit  a 
Thomas  cat — but  dot  Thomas  cat 
nefer  recovered  himself. 

You  can  also  tell  Bismarck  on  ac¬ 
coundt  of  his  wonderful  inshtinct.  He 
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Evolution  of  the  Piano 

ACCORDING  TO  DARWIN 

— From  the  German ,  1852. 


can  out-inshtinct  any  tog  vot  you  nefer 
saw  in  my  life.  For  inshtinct,  if  you 
pat  him  on  top  of  his  head  mit  your 
hand  he  knows  right  avay  dot  you  like 
him,  but  if  you  pat  him  on  de  head  mit 
a  pavement  stones  or  de  shtick  of  a 
proom,  den  he  vill  suspect  right  off  dot 
you  care  not  fery  much  about  him. 

— Wilhelm  Von  Boyle, 

City  Washington. 


Some  one  having  thrown  water  over 
Archelaus,  his  friends  tried  to  exas¬ 
perate  him  against  the  man.  “  It  was 
not  I,”  said  the  king,  “  whom  he  threw 
water  at,  but  the  person  he  supposed  I 
was.”  — Plutarch. 


The  Chemist  to  His  Love 

I  Love  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest 
me — 

Our  mutual  flame  is  like  th’  affinity 
That  doth  exist  between  two  simple 
bodies ; 

I  am  Potassium  to  thine  Oxygen. 

’Tis  little  that  the  holly  marriage  vow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.  That  unity 
Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 

Oh,  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an 
acid, 

A  living  acid;  thou  an  alkali 
Endowed  with  human  sense,  that, 
brought  together, 

We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt. 
One  homogeneous  crystal.  Oh !  that 
thou 

Wert  Carbon  and  myself  were  Hy¬ 
drogen  ; 

We  would  unite  to  form  olefiant  gas. 
Or  common  coal  or  naphtha — would  to 
Heaven 

That  I  were  Phosphorus  and  thou 
were  Lime ! 

And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phos- 
phuret. 

I’d  be  content  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 

So  that  might  be  Soda ;  in  that  case 
We  should  be  Glauber’s  Salt.  Wert 
thou  Magnesia 

Instead,  we’d  form  that’s  named  from 
Epsom. 

Couldst  thou  Potassia  be,  I  Aqua¬ 
fortis, 

Our  happy  union  should  that  com¬ 
pound  form, 

Nitrate  of  Potash — otherwise  Salt¬ 
petre. 

And  thus  our  several  natures  sweetly 
blent, 

We’d  live  and  love  together,  until 
death 

Should  decompose  that  fleshly  tertium 
quid, 

Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.  Sweet,  thy  name  is 
Briggs 

And  mine  is  Johnson.  Wherefore 
should  not 

We  agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of 
Briggs? 

We  will !  The  day,  the  happy  day  is 
nigh. 

When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous 
Briggs  combine. 

— A  Classic  from  Puncji. 

Sayings  About  Women 

Francis  I.,  of  France,  was  the  first 
monarch  who  introduced  ladies  at  his 
court.  He  said,  in  a  style  of  true  gal¬ 
lantry,  “  that  a  drawing-room  without 
ladies  was  like  the  year  without  the 
spring;  or,  rather,  like  the  spring  with¬ 
out  flowers.” 

At  no  time  of  life  should  a  man  give 
up  to  the  thoughts  of  enjoying  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  women.  “  In  youth,”  says 
Lord  Bacon,  “  women  are  our  mis¬ 
tresses,  at  a  riper  age  our  companions, 
and  in  old  age  our  nurses,  and  in  all 
ages  our  friends.” 
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A  BON-BON  FROM  A  JUVENILE  PARTY 


Alfred:  i  say,  frank,  aren’t  you  going  to  have  some  supper? 

Frank:  a — not  at  present,  i  shall  wait  till  the  women  leave  the  room. 

— One  of  John  Leech’s  Famous  Pictures  in  Punch. 


Will  Honeycomb’s  Courtship 

( From  the  “Spectator,”  by  Joseph 
Addison ) 

You  may  easily  guess  that  I  have  not 
lived  so  long  without  having  had  some 
thoughts  of  settling  in  it,  as  the  phrase 
is.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  have  several 
times  tried  my  fortune  that  way, 
though  I  can’t  much  boast  of  my  suc¬ 
cess. 

I  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  country ;  but  when  I 
thought  things  were  pretty  well  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  conclusion,  her  father  happen¬ 
ing  to  hear  that  I  had  formerly 
boarded  with  a  surgeon,  the  old  put 
forbid  me  his  house,  and  within  a  fort¬ 
night  after  married  his  daughter  to  a 
fox-hunter  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  made  my  next  application  to  a 
widow,  and  attacked  her  so  briskly 
that  I  thought  myself  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her 
one  morning  she  told  me  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  her  ready  money  and 
jointure  in  her  own  hand,  and  desired 
me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  who  would  adjust  with  me 


what  it  was  proper  for  me  to  add  to 
it.  I  was  so  rebuffed  by  this  over¬ 
ture  that  I  never  inquired  either  for 
her  or  her  attorney  afterward. 

A  few  months  after  I  addressed  my¬ 
self  to  a  young  lady  who  was  an  only 
daughter,  and  of  a  good  family.  I 
danced  with  her  at  several  balls, 
squeezed  her  by  the  hand,  said  soft 
things  to  her,  and,  in  short,  made  no 
doubt  of  her  heart ;  and  though  my 
fortune  was  not  equal  to  hers,  I  was 
in  hopes  that  her  fond  father  would 
not  deny  her  the  man  she  had  fixed 
her  affections  upon.  But  as  I  went 
one  day  to  the  house  in  order  to  break 
the  matter  to  him  I  found  the  whole 
family  in  confusion,  and  heard,  to  my 
unspeakable  surprise,  that  Miss  Jenny 
was  that  very  morning  run  away  with 
the  butler. 

I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and 
am  at  a  loss  to  this  day  how  I  came  to 
miss  her,  for  she  had  often  commended 
my  person  and  behavior.  Her  maid, 
indeed,  told  me  one  day  that  her  mis¬ 
tress  had  said  she  never  saw  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  such  a  spindle  pair  of  legs 
as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 


After  this  I  laid  siege  to  four  heir¬ 
esses  successively,  and  being  a  hand¬ 
some  young  dog  in  those  days,  quickly 
made  a  breach  in  their  hearts.  But  I 
don't  know  how  it  came  to  pass,  though 
I  seldom  failed  of  getting  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  consent,  1  could  never  in  my  life 
get  the  old  people  on  my  side. 

I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a 
thousand  other  unsuccessful  attempts, 
particularly  of  one  which  I  made  some 
years  since  upon  an  old  woman,  whom 
I  had  certainly  borne  away  with  flying 
colors,  if  her  relations  had  not  come 
pouring  in  to  her  assistance  from  all 
parts  of  England.  Nay,  I  believe  I 
should  have  got  her  at  last  if  she  had 
not  been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost. 


Ancient  Logic 

One  Stratonicus,  a  music  master, 
coming  to  a  well  in  a  town  with  pale- 
faced  inhabitants,  asked  if  the  water 
was  drinkable?  “We  drink  it,”  said 
the  water-drawers.  “  Then,”  replied 
he,  “  it  is  not  drinkable.” 

— Athenaeus. 
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Hunting  for  Trouble 

A  traveler  stopped  at  a  country  hott 
in  Arkansas.  There  was  no  water  i 
his  room  when  he  arose  in  the  mornin 

Lines  From  an  Unclaimed  Rib 

Oh,  unknown  man  whose  rib  I  am, 

Why  don't  you  come  for  me? 

A  lonely,  homesick  rib  I  am, 

That  would  with  others  be  ! 

I  want  to  wed — 

There  now,  it's  said! 

(I  won’t  deny  and  fib)  — 

I  want  my  man  to  come  at  once  and  claim 
His  rib  ! 

Some  men  have  thought  that  I  was  theirs. 
But  only  for  a  bit ; 

We  found  out  soon  it  wouldn’t  do  ; 

We  didn't  seem  to  fit. 

There’s  just  one  place, 

The  only  space 

I’ll  fit — (I  will  not  fib) 

I  want  that  man  to  come  at  once  and  claim 
His  rib  ! 

Oh,  don’t  you  sometimes  feel  a  lack, 

A  new  rib  needed  there? 

It’s  I  !  Do  come  and  get  me  soon 
Before  I  have  gray  hair! 

Come  get  me,  dear ! 

I’m  homesick  here; 

I  want — (and  I’ll  not  fib)  — 

I  want  my  man  to  come  at  once  and  claim 
His  rib!  — New  York  Times. 


EQUALITY 

Doctor  (politely)  :  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Schmidt. 

Janitor:  Howdy,  Doc. 


and  he  went  downstairs  and  asked  ft 
some. 

“What  for?”  the  landlord  asked. 

“  I  want  to  wash  my  face.” 

The  landlord  directed  him  to  a  cree 
near  by*  and  he  went  there  for  his  abh 
tions,  followed  by  several  children,  wh 
stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

The  traveler  washed  his  face  an 
combed  his  hair,  as  best  he  could,  wit 
a  pocket  comb. 

The  children  circled  about  him  wit 
wide-open  eyes.  Finally  the  largest  be 
said :  “  Say,  mister,  do  you-all  take  a 
that  trouble  with  yourself  every  day? 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Acute  Heart  Trouble 

“Yes,  I  remember  him,”  said  Alka 
Ike.  “  He  died  very  sudden.” 

“Heart  disease?”  asked  the  Easter 
tourist. 

“  Waal,  now,  I  don’t  know  as  you  ki 
say  it  was  the  heart  any  more’n  tt 
club,  spade  or  diamond.  Anyway,  h 
dealt  himself  four  aces.” — Philadelpli. 
Press. 
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BREWSTER  CO 

Broadway  and.  -d'jTtn  Street,  New  TotdK, 
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Licensed  under  Seidell  Paten 


bodies  fbr  aiw  Chassis. 
^Repairs  It©  body  or  motor. 

Peerless  Cars  witln  our  exclusive 
Coach  work  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 
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Illustrations  show  a  new  design  Brewster  body  on  Delaunay-Belleville  chassis,  open  and  closed. 
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INTERESTING  POINTS  VISITED  ON  THEIR  BRIDAL  TOUR 

AS  SHOWN  EY  THE  GROOM'S  CAMERA 


Going  the  Whole  Hog 

Irish  people  have  protested  against  the 
caricaturing  of  their  race  upon  the  stage  and 
have  banished  the  ridiculous  stage  Irishman. 
The  Jews  should  do  the  same  thing,  and 
make  an  end  to  the  ridiculing  of  the  Jew 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  magazines  and  the 
public  press. 

O  Rabbi  Silverman,  of  New  York,  as 
reported  in  the  papers  of  April  4. 
He  is  quoted  further  as  declaring  that 
Shakespeare’s  “  Shylock  ”  is  a  “perni¬ 
cious  representation,”  and  that  the 
“  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  should  not  be 
read  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Rabbi  is  a  logical  man.  Continu¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  suggested,  our  colored 
brethren  should  exclude  “  Othello  ”  from 
the  schools  as  a  libel  on  their  cousins  the 
Moors. 

Have  patience,  Rabbi !  Wait  a  few 
generations  until  all  the  contributing 
races  have  been  merged  in  the  American 
type.  Then  all  the  race  jokes  and  race 
pictures  will  gradually  fade  away  and 


the  composite  American  will  read  his 
Shakespeare  without  prejudice. 

Pass  the  Plate 

THEY  ought  to  pass  the  plate  at 
church  weddings.  It  comes  natural 
to  do  it  in  church,  and  to  do  so  would 
add  a  pretty  and  useful  employment  to 
the  duties  of  the  ushers,  who  always 
have  a  little  spare  time  before  the  bride 
arrives. 

And,  really,  getting  married  is  more 
expensive  than  ever,  and  though  wed¬ 
ding  presents  are  excellent  in  their  way, 
what  the  young  people  usually  need  the 
most  is  cash. 

Instead  of  the  list  of  gifts  which  the 
newspapers  sometimes  print,  we  should 
read :  “  The  collection  yielded  $4,000,- 
000.”  That  would  be  nice.  It  is  much 
easier  to  store  and  care  for  money  than 
plate  and  glass  !  And  money  always  fits 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  em¬ 
barrassing  duplication  of  dollars. 


I  woui.n  rather  be  It  than  President. 


HAVE  THE  COURTS  DECIDED  YET  WHO  IS 
TO  HAVE  THE  CHILDREN?” 

“  OH,  YES,  IN  MY  FAVOR!  I  ATE  THE  LAST 
ONE  FOR  BREAKFAST  THIS  MORNING.” 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope 
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Roosevelt  lines  up  against  Taft  with  Pin- 
chot. —  Headline  New  York  American. 


IT  is  to  admire 
1  the  persever¬ 
ance  and  fine  de¬ 
tachment  from 
fact  with  which 
our  Hearst  neigh- 
SLbors  proceed  day 
in  and  day  out  in  their  disparage¬ 
ment  of  our  itinerant  Colonel.  Of 


course  he  hasn’t  “  lined  up  against 
Taft.”  Of  course  he  stands  on  con¬ 
servation  just  where  he  has  always 
stood,  and  will  say  so  at  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Congress.  What  he  thinks 
about  Ballinger  he  has  not  told,  and 
may  not  tell.  Discretion  will  be  apt 
to  prevent  it.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  speak  his  mind 
about  conservation. 

In  the  Evening  Journal  we  find 
Brother  Brisbane  gallantly  devoting 
several  double  columns  of  space  and 
assorted  type  to  a  labored  rebuke  to 
the  Colonel  for  mixing  politics  and 
religion  in  his  proceedings  at  Rome. 
In  this  instance  Brother  Brisbane’s  bite 
seems  to  us  pathetically  deficient  in 
teeth.  His  bark  is  robust  and  fear¬ 
some,  but  the  bite  is  no  better  than  a 
mumble.  In  fidelity  to  his  employ¬ 
ment  and  constancy  in  execration  of 
the  man  who  sent  Mr.  Root  to  Utica 
to  declare  his  lack  of  esteem  for  Mr. 
Hearst,  Mr.  Brisbane  is  an  example  to 
us  all.  But  he  gnaws  a  file  when  he 
treats  of  our  Colonel’s  conduct  at 
Rome.  It  is  as  Marse  Henry  says: 
That  incident  was  forced  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  couldn’t  have  done 
other  than  he  did. 

We  love  to  see  the  Hearst  papers 
vilify  the  Colonel.  He  is  somewhat 
too  popular,  and  if  they  can  turn  some 
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minds  against  him  it  may  be  useful  in 
the  same  way  that  the  short  interest 
in  stocks  is  useful  when  stocks  are  get¬ 
ting  too  high.  But  if  the  effort  and 
the  misrepresentation  and  the  fine  de¬ 
tachment  from  fact  altogether  fail, 
then  the  Hearst  papers  must  suffer 
some  damage  by  their  failure,  and  that, 
too,  may  be  a  good  thing,  for  they, 
also,  are  somewhat  too  popular. 


\TEXT  to  the  Colonel  they  seem  to 
*  '  hate  Mayor  Gaynor.  We  forget 
at  the  moment  why  that  is  so,  but  the 
reasons  no  doubt  are  sufficient.  It  is 
interesting  that  circumstances  should 
have  crowded  them  into  the  attitude 
of  malediction  toward  two  such  inter¬ 
esting  men,  for  next  to  the  Colonel 
the  Mayor  seems  just  now  to  be  the 
individuality  that  most  attracts  in¬ 
quiring  minds.  In  New  York  we  ask 
one  another,  and  out  of  New  York  ob¬ 
serving  strangers  ask  us :  “  What  do 
you  think  of  Gaynor?” 

It  is  too  soon,  of  course,  to  have  an 
opinion  that  is  valuable,  but  at  least 
we  all  are  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
him,  and  chiefly  with  approval  and  re¬ 
joicing  and  great  growth  of  hope  that 
New  York  has  got  a  great  Mayor. 

Very  few  of  us  understand  Judge 
Gaynor.  He  is  very  unlike  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  men,  even  of  able  men. 
The  lawyers,  apparently,  disliked  him 
as  a  judge,  and  as  they  were  the  chief 
authorities  before  election  on  his  char¬ 
acter  and  qualities,  he  did  not  get  a 
particularly  friendly  welcome  as  a  can¬ 
didate.  But  he  is  very  able,  he  knows 
a  great  deal,  particularly  about  the 
laws  that  concern  the  government  of 
this  city,  he  can  work  enormously,  he 
has  no  political  obligations  to  liquidate 
and  he  seems,  so  far,  to  be  absolutely 
bent  on  giving  the  city  lawful,  orderly 
and  honest  government.  Moreover, 
with  the  Board  of  Estimate  made  up 
as  it  is,  the  Mayor  has  the  best  chance 
to  give  good  government  that  a  mayor 
of  New  York  has  had  in  a  long,  long 
while. 

That  is  why  Mayor  Gaynor  is  the 
object  of  such  general  public  interest. 


Folks  talk  of  him  as  candidate  for 
Governor,  other  folks  as  candidate  for 
President.  We  do  not  understand  that 
he  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  a  candidate  for 
anything  but  just  Mayor  of  New  York 
for  the  next  four  years.  That  is  office 
enough — it  is  the  office  which,  next  to 
the  Presidency,  offers  at  this  time  the 
largest  opportunity  for  public  service 
that  the  country  affords.  If  Mayor 
Gaynor  can  demonstrate  how  to  be 
Mayor  of  New  York  he  will  do  every 
city  in  the  country  a  huge  benefit,  for 
in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  this  town 
that  prevails  all  over  the  country  and 
the  sentiment  that  it  is  a  parasite,  and 
a  devouring  ogre  and  everything  that 
is  greedy,  a  good  thing  in  New  York  is 
amply  advertised  in  every  American 
newspaper,  and  is  seen  and  felt  and 
initiated  in  every  American  city. 


Vy/E  wish  at  times  that  President 
’’  Taft  would  admit  to  himself 
that  he  is  a  great  failure  as  a  political 
President  and  quit  bothering  with  that 
end  of  his  job  and  with  justification  of 
his  course  and  defense  of  his  policies 
and  concentrate  his  powers  on  the  mere 
duties  of  his  office.  As  long  as  he  is 
such  a  bad  politician — and  he  seems  a 
mighty  bad  one — he  ought  not  to  waste 
on  futile  essays  at  political  leadership 
powers  so  valuable  and  rare  as  his  for 
administration.  He  i:  an  exceedingly 
honest  and  able  man  and  a  great  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  is  doing  admirable 
and  important  work  all  the  time  that 
few  observers  have  the  brains  and 
knowledge  to  understand,  and  he  loses 
the  effect  of  it,  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  by  making  political  speeches 
which  everybody  understands  and 
hardly  any  one  likes.  We  wish  he 
would  let  the  Republican  party  go 
hang — split  if  it  will,  bust  if  it  must — 
and  just  mind  his  job  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  needs.  He  is  eminently  qualified 
to  do  that.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
an  unusual  gift  for  the  selection  of 
cabinet  officers,  but  otherwise  he  has 
qualifications  fit  to  make  him  a  great 
President,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  great 
President  if  he  can  put  his  weight  ini 
where  it  will  tell. 
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TIME  SAVING  DEVICE  FOR  LANDING  PASSENGERS. 


ring  around  a  Roosevelt. 


PLAY  8 all  » 


UNCLE  JOE  MUST  PAY  OR  WALK. 


DIOGENES  STILL  AT  IT. 


OUR  NEW  AMBASSADOR 


TO  PORTUGAL . 
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GOLF  TERM 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  HIS  GAME 


Books  They  May  Have  Written 

/T  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  Can¬ 
non. 

Innocents  Abroad,  Cook. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Peary. 
Hard  Cash,  Rockefeller. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  Morgan. 

Mother  Goose,  Mrs.  Eddy. 

In  His  Steps,  Taft. 

The  Jungle  Book,  Roosevelt. 

Yeast,  Mrs.  Rorer. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  Burbank. 


That  Blessed  Elevator 


Special  Cable  Dispatch  to  The  Sun 
Rome,  March  16. — An  electric  elevator, 
carrying  ten  persons,  has  been  installed  in 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  cupola  in  St. 
Peter's. 

An  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  in  which 
the  elevator  is  termed  “  Electricum  anabath- 
rum,”  is  placed  at  the  entrance.  The  lift 
will  be  solemnly  blessed  and  inaugurated  by 
Cardinal  Rampolla  next  Saturday. 


WHY  is  the  forum  crowded?  What 
means  this  stir  in  Rome? 

’Tis  Science — modern  Science  has  seized 
St.  Peter’s  dome  ! 

“  Anathema  maranatha”  were  once  the 


words  of  power, 

But  "  anabathrum  electricum  ”  control 
the  present  hour. 

From  fixed  and  ancient  standards  the 
Romans  seem  to  drift ; 

They  seek  no  longer  “  moral  ”  but  “  elec¬ 
trical  ”  uplift; 

That  something  so  new-fangled  should 
in  this  age  be  bought 

But  goes  to  show  the  tendency  to  cur¬ 
rents  of  new  thought. 

And  though  it  saves  a  lot  of  steps,  and 
many  minutes,  too, 

No  longer  can  we  go  to  Rome  to  do  as 
Romans  do  ; 

If  Julius  Caesar  used  a  lift,  the  fact  is 
nowhere  stated — 

Though  Horace  and  his  genial  friends 
were  often  “elevated.” 


■  -V '  • — oiKo  Custups 

AN  INFANTA  AND  HER  DUENNAS  (BY  VELASQUEZ) - FROM  WHITE  HOUSE  COLLECTION 


“  Electricum  ”  !  A  word  to  make  Quin¬ 
tilian  gasp  and  stare — 

(For  stairs  still  were  in  his  old  day, 
though  now  they're  rather  rare). 
These  lines  are  meant  to  note  a  fact,  not 
for  the  sake  of  “knocking,” 

But — as  a  bit  of  current  news — isn’t  it 
rather  shocking?  Tudor  Jenks. 

The  Personal  Touch 

THE  faultiness  of  many  of  our  modern 
ways  of  doing  things  largely  lies 
in  their  lack  of  the  personal  touch.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  trusts.  They 
have  no  interest  in  us  and,  goodness 
knows,  we  have  no  interest  in  them. 
Taking  away  the  personal  touch  takes 
away  all  the  fun. 

In  the  old  days  we  made  friends  with 
our  enemies  in  order  the  better  to  get 
their  money.  With  the  evolution  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  however;  with  the  introduction 


of  speed  tests ;  with  the  perfection  of 
the  telephone,  Christian  Science  and 
other  absent  and  impersonal  methods  of 
communication,  we  do  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  character  of  our  victims, 
but  only  with  their  financial  standing. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  jump  so  nobly  into  the  breach. 
We  are  no  longer  compelled  to  apologize 
or  justify  ourselves  to  our  victims,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  meet 
them  face  to  face. 

Formerly,  if  we  were  a  little  short  of 
funds,  we  could  borrow  a  few  dollars 
from  those  we  knew  because  we  knew 
them.  Now  the  people  we  know  have  no 
money  to  lend  and  those  who  have  money 
to  lend  will  not  lend  it  to  us  because 
they  do  not  know  us. 

The  renaissance  of  the  personal  touch 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  any 
unattached  philanthropist. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 
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Which  Shall  the  Fourth  of  July  Be  This 


Ignorance 


Year  ? 


THE  increase  of  ignorance  is  the  sur¬ 
est  mark  of  civilization.  Time  was 
when  we  knew  all  about  the  origin  of 
man — that  he  was  manu¬ 
factured  deliberately  and 
set  down  into  a  vale  of 
tears  euphemistically  called 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  But 
this  knowledge  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  part  of  barbarism. 
With  civilization  comes  the 
confession  that  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it— 
that  even  our  best  guess 
contains  a  missing  link. 

So,  also,  knowledge  about 
the  other  world  was  for¬ 
merly  common  property. 
Almost  any  draughtsman 
could  give  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  it,  showing  the 
character  of  the  hinge  on 
the  Gates  Ajar  and  the 
patentee’s  name  on  the 
timelock  of  eternity.  The 
pavements  of  paradise,  the 
antics  of  angels  and  the 
purpose  of  purgatory  were 
once  known  to  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  nicety.  But  all  that 
knowledge  is  gone.  Civili¬ 
zation  is  the  cause.  Civil¬ 
ization  is  but  another  name 
for  darkness  and  ignorance. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


CEVERAL  years  ago  Life  called  at- 
^  tention  pictorially  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
through  the  senseless  practice  of  shoot¬ 
ing  off  fire  crackers,  toy  pistols  and 
cannons.  Other  periodicals,  following 
Life’s  lead,  took  up  the  matter,  which 
finally  spread,  until  the  propaganda  in 
favor  of  a  quiet  Fourth  became  general. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the 
number  of  deaths  last  year  through  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  was  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  than  ever. 

Brethren  of  the  Press,  let’s  keep  up 
the  fight  this  year  with  renewed  ef¬ 


forts.  Every  parent  and  guardian  in 
the  country  should  be  convinced  that 
the  memory  of  Independence  Day  can 
be  kept  alive  without  a  lot  of  bois¬ 
terous  carnage  of  young  children. 

We  reproduce  on  this  page  the  orig¬ 
inal  picture  which,  printed  many  years 
ago  in  Life  (July  io,  1902),  started  the 
crusade.  This  picture  has  been  used 
many  times.  We  gladly  permit  its  re¬ 
production  by  any  paper  in  the  country, 
with  credit  to  Life.  Or  if  our  friends 
wish  us  to  supply  the  cut,  we  will  do 
so  at  the  nominal  cost  of  having  it 
electrotyped. 


“  A  NEW  book  of  etiquette  has  been 
zv  published  in  London,”  says  a 
contemporary.  One  chapter  is  entitled 
“  How  to  Behave  in  Jail.” 

RS.  ADAMS  (of  Boston)  :  Now, 
promise  me,  Waldo,  that  you  will 
never  write  anything  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  send  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Strictly  Up  to  Date 

VISITOR  (in  airoplanic  apartments)  : 

What  became  of  that  beautiful 
little  water-spaniel  you  had  on  your 
yacht  last  summer? 

Hostess  :  Oh,  he  was  so  unfashionable 
up  here  that  I  exchanged  him  for  a  sky- 
terrier  1 


*  Here  and  Now  ” 

11  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
though  a  good  Unitarian  in  other 
respects,  President  Taft  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  orthodox  on  the  hell  question, 
only  he  believes  it  is  “here  and  now.” 


A  RANK  OUTSIDER 
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King  Pierpont  and  His  Subjects 

Universal  Delight  Expressed  Everywhere  at  the  New  Regime 


GREETED  EVERYWHERE  AS 


KING  PIERPONT  is  now  on  his  triumphal  journey  around 
the  world  and  is  being  greeted  everywhere  as  the 
greatest  monarch  known.  From  private  advices  we  learn  that 
he  is  not  well  pleased  with  all  the  adulation  he  is  receiving. 

“My  simple  nature  revolts,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  one  of  his  favorites,  “at  this  homage.” 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green  has  been  placed  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  country  during  the  absence  of  our  beloved  King.  This 
shows  more  than  anything  else  his  broadness. 


AFTER  WALL  STREET  SPECULATORS 

THE  KING  SAYS  JAMES  R.  KEENE  KNOWS  THE  GAME  BETTER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SUBJECT. 


rumored  that  the  succession  is  likely  to  fall  on  a  woman. 

A  prominent  nobleman,  close  to  the  throne,  expressed  him¬ 
self  yesterday  as  follows  : 

“  This  great  revolution  in  our  affairs  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  King  Pierpont  was  bound  to  own  the  entire 
country,  anyway,  even  if  we  had  kept  on  as  a  republic,  but 
to  think  that,  silently  and  harmoniously,  he  has  thus  beep  in¬ 
stalled  as  King  shows  better  than  anything  else  the  supreme 
genius  of  the  American  people.” 

The  King’s  return  from  his  triumphal  journey  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  this  country  can 
command.  One  thousand  aeroplanes  have  been  engaged  to 
form  a  continuous  procession  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Stock 
Exchange.  His  Grace  of  Comstock  is  in  charge  of  the  floats, 
which  will  exceed  in  magnificence  anything  that  Cleopatra 
attempted.  All  patriots  are 
urged  to  send  in  suggestions 
to  amuse  the  royal  mind  dur¬ 
ing  the  festival  week. 

Duke  Hughes  of  Albany 
(former  Governor  of  New 
York  under  the  old  regime) 
is  in  charge  of  all  the  race 
tracks  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  trotting 
and  pacing  events  will 
be  more  wonderful  than 
ever.  It  is  well  known 
that  His  Majesty,  while 
not  enthusiastically  fond 
of  the  chase,  is  never¬ 
theless  pleased  to  hunt 
occasionally.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  High  Lord  of 
Oyster  Bay,  now  in 
charge  of  the  royal  zoo, 
will  have  an  entertain- 


H  IS  MAJESTY  IS  VERY  FOND 
OF  PAINTING. 
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ing  programme.  It  has  been  suggested  that  His  Majesty 
would  enjoy  a  hunt  after  Wall  Street  speculators,  and  an 
order  to  this  effect  will  be  given.  The  King  says  James 
R.  Keene  knows  the  game  better  than  any  other  subject. 
It  is  understood  also  that  His  Majesty  is  secretly  fond  of 
painting,  and  upon  his  return  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  con- 


The  King  is  accompanied  on  his  journey  by  a  large  reti¬ 
nue,  practically  every  magnate  in  the  country  serving  the 
royal  person  in  one  capacity  or  another.  Former  magnate 
J.  J.  Hill  is  now  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Garter.  Former  James 
R.  Keene  has  complete  charge  of  the  royal  burnt  matches  and 
cigar  stumps. 


THE  GREATEST  MONARCH  KNOWN 

sent  to  a  public  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in  the  National  Art 
Gallery. 

In  the  meantime  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
reports  of  the  marvelous  progress  of  His  Majesty  around  the 
world. 

Early  in  the  month  he  was  received  by  King  Edward  in 
London.  As  King  Edward  grasped  the  hand  of  our  beloved 
monarch  he  shed  tears.  King  Pierpont  was  affected  almost 
as  much.  As  a  slight  testimony  of  his  regard  King  Edward 
has  presented  our  ruler  with  Shakespeare’s  house  at  Avon, 
the  tower  of  London,  both  houses  of  Parliament  and  Alfred 
Austin,  who  will  write  our  poetry  in  connection  with  our 
laureate,  Whitcomb  Riley.  All  these  goods  will  be  shipped 
soon,  free  of  all  duty. 


The  ovation  extended  to  His  Majesty  in  Paris  has  never 
been  equaled  in  magnificence  even  by  Louis  XIV.  The 
Bourse  was  closed  for  the  day  and  every  millionaire  in  the 
city  extended  his  homage  to  our  monarch.  Ten  thousand 
automobiles  were  in  line  and  the  smell  of  cylinder  oil  could 
be  noticed  in  Versailles.  The  French  National  Guard  was 
out  in  full  force  and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  our  beloved  King. 

“  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,”  he  said, 

“  when  this  republic  will  revert  to  type  and 
become  once  more  a  monarchy.  I  see  it  com¬ 
ing.” 

In  Berlin,  Emperor  William  received  our  King 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  expected. 

“Aside  from  myself,”  he  said,  when  the  royal 
entourage  approached,  “  I  regard  you  as 
being  the  greatest  monarch  alive.” 

His  majesty  is  now  approaching  China 
and  Japan,  where  preparations  have  been 
in  progress  for  weeks  to  entertain  him 
suitably. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  at  home  under 
Regent  Hetty  Green  are  moving  smoothly. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
our  present  head  is  not  quite  so  broad  as 
His  Royal  Highness. 

Half  portions  of  everything  have  been 
ordered  for  the  table,  and  the  palace 
retinue  has  been  cut  down  one-half.  Yes¬ 
terday  all  the  milliners  in  the  kingdom 
were  ordered  to  show  their  stock  in  the 
palace,  it  being  understood  that  the  high¬ 
est  price  Lady  Green  would  pay  is  $3.30. 

We  await  His  Majesty’s  return  with 
eagerness. 


r\Xrt4**S 


THE  EMPEROR  IN  THE 
UNIFORM  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  INVIN- 
CIBLES 


IN  PARIS 
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CONGRATULATIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

THE  ONLY  CAMEL  THAT  EVER  GOT  THROUGH  THE  EYE  OF  A  NEEDLE 


Future  Generations 

HE  best  way  to  feel  optimistic  is  to 
think  about  the  future  generations. 

Although  the  muckraker  has  made 
out  a  bad  case  for  us,  we  are  still  able 
to  contract  debts  which  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  have  to  ’iquidate. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  (possibly)  be 
ours,  but  future  generations  will  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

We  had  all  the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
War  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  but  future  generations  will  have 
,  to  pay  the  pensions. 

Future  generat'ons  will  have  to  read 
about  the  squabbles  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Embalmed  Beef  Heroes. 


Future  generations  will  have  to  re¬ 
spect  the  Constitution  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  do,  because  it  will  be  older  by 
that  time. 

Future  generations  will  find  that  we 
have  given  away  about  everything  that 
is  valuable,  such  as  franchises,  public 
lands,  etc. 

Future  generations  will  find  it  much 
harder  to  support  the  rich,  for  their 
heirs  will  have  greatly  multiplied. 

THE  great  question  of  the  hour  is  the 
canal  question. 

Panama  ? 

No,  alimentary;  how  to  keep  traffic 
passing  through  it  at  present  food  prices. 


Don’t  Read  This  If  You  Care  for 
Dcgs 

A  CERTAIN  Dr.  Crile  enjoys  experi¬ 
ments  on  dogs  to  see  the  effects 
of  “shock.”  We  say  “enjoys”  because 
he  need  not  do  it  unless  he  wishes. 
There  is  no  compulsion.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  report  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

In  a  further  effort  to  produce  shock  the 
right  hind  paw  was  deeply  burned.  The 
left  hind  paw  was  burned.  The  right  sciatic 
nerve  was  exposed,  with  some  hemorrhage 
occurring  during  the  operation.  Peripheral 
and  central  traction  was  exerted  and  tor¬ 
sion,  and  the  nerve  was  rubbed  so  much 
that  it  finally  was  rubbed  through.  The  only 
effect  was  to  increase  the  respiratory  rate. 

Is  the  proper  place  for  this  man  an 
asylum  for  degenerates? 


Ali.ds  well  that  pays  well. 


WE  applaud  Uncle  Joe’s  resolve  not 
to  retire  unless  he  has  to.  With 
the  Colonel  and  Uncle  Joe  both  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  government  would  seem  too 
much  like  a  performance  by  amateurs 
with  the  professionals  looking  on. 


MRS.  FROST  :  How’s  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Snow  :  The  members  of  his 
club  say  he  is  looking  splendidly. 


TWO  SOULS  WITH  BUT  A  SINGLE  THOUGHT 
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“  I  SAY,  OLD  CHAP,  IT'S  SO  BEASTLY  HOT,  LET'S  TOSS  UP  TO 
SEE  WHICH  TAKES  THE  OTHER  PRISONER.’' 


Great  Snakes  ! 

ARSE  HENRY  has  spoken. 

He  has  more  than  spoken  ;  he  has  hollered  out. 

He  has  lifted  up  his  voice  in  solemn,  melodious  and  pa¬ 
triotic  warning. 

There  yawns  ahead  of  us  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In  the 
yawn  Marse  Henry  sees  teeth ! 

Whose  teeth  ! 

Whose  but  His !  Whose  teeth  would  fit  the  fork  in  the 
road  but  Theodore’s! 

Yep;  he  sees  ’em.  “The  most  startling  figure,”  says 
Marse  Henry,  “  who  has  appeared  in  the  world  since  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  !  ” 

Yep;  much  the  most!  We  put  it  even  stronger,  Bre’r 
Fox,  and  call  him  the  most  startling  figure  since  the  Tar 
Baby. 

But,  never  mind.  Forewarned  is  the  ’hul  t’ing!  “He 
comes  directly,”  Marse  Henry  says,  “  from  the  kings  of  men, 
and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Caesar  and  Cromwell  !  ” 

Yep  !  And  the  Mayor  of  Rome  has  renominated  him  for 
President,  and  he  will  come  back  to  us  “  the  European  nomi¬ 
nee  for  President  of  the  United  States!  ” 

Which  recalls  the  year  when  there  was  so  much  enthusiasm 
in  New  Jersey  about  running  Mr.  Jerome  for  Governor  of 
New  York. 

He  didn’t  run  ! 

And,  briefly,  Marse  Henry  depones  that  we  must  Face  the 
Facts  ;  that  if  we  want  a  Benevolent  Despot,  Theodore  is  just 
the  man  for  us;  but  that  if  we  give  him  the  reins  again  all 
the  world  will  understand  (and  we  should,  too)  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  all  in,  that  the  Gettysburg  address  is  a  waste  of 
paper  and  that,  so  far  as  we  of  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned,  government  by  the  people  has  perished  from  the 
earth  ! 

Thank  you,  Colonel,  thank  you !  We  admit  service  of 
notice,  and  the  proceedings  may  go  right  on. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel,  here  are  a  few  words  of  record, 
which  please  cut  out  and  keep  handy  for  reference  : 

On  the  4th  of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  this  three  and  a  half  years  constitutes  my  first 
term.  The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two 


F  E  • 

terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for,  or  accept,  another 
nomination. 

Words  may  seem  feeble  strings  to  hold  a  Bonaparte,  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Caesar,  but,  after  all,  Marse  Henry,  a  few 
words  that  he  has  put  his  name  to  has  ruined  so  many  a  man 
that  it  does  not  seem  entirely  unreasonable  that  a  few  words 
that  he  has  put  his  name  to  should  help  to  save  a  man  now 
and  then. 

And  you  know  it  is  conceivable,  Marse  Henry,  that  when 
Colonel  Theodore  put  his  name  to  the  words  above  recorded 
he  may  have  expressed  his  permanent  sentiments.  There  are 
those  who  think  he  did,  and  who  think  with  satisfaction  that 
his  words  can  never  be  carried  from  court  to  court  for  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  must  stand  always  as  the}'  were  writ,  and 
mean  always  what  they  mean.  E.  S.  M. 


WHAT  IF  THE  MILLINER  SHOULD  NOT  STOP  WITH  THE 
CHANTECLER  ? 
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here’s  how 


JACOB  AUGUST  RIIS 
Born  May  3,  1849 


Years  ago  the  slums  of  New  York  were  a  wilderness  of 
squalor  and  dull  and  unimaginative  misery.  Most  of  this 
misery  still  exists,  but  there  are  patches  of 
pure  joy  here  and  there.  The  spots  are  the 
children’s  playgrounds,  and  to  Mr.  Riis 
more  than  to  any  other  man  belongs  the 
credit  of  their  permanency. 

We  esteem  you  greatly,  sir.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  genuineness  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  your  life,  and  we  desire  for  you 
that  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
fathers  and  mothers  who  know  what  the 
problem  of  childhood  is. 

Your  monument  need  not  be  one  of 
marble.  It  endures  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  attainment  of  another  birth¬ 
day. 


Hereditary 


THE  difference  between  Yale  and  Harvard  is  still  in  a 
perceptible  measure  the  difference  between  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut. 

Connecticut,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  first  settled  chiefly 
by  persons  who  could  not  endure  to  be  put  upon  by  the 
Bostonese. 


First  Chorus  Girl:  sh  !  mamie,  dat  must  be  de  manager! 


Finance 

A  LL  successful  financial  operations  begin  with  the  issu- 
ance  of  as  large  an  amount  of  stock  as  possible.  Then 
prices  must  be  raised  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to  pay  as 
much  dividends  as  possible.  Then  as  much  more  stock  as 
possible  should  be  issued  in  order  as  well  as  possible  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  dividends  and  warrant  an  additional  increase  in 
prices  in  order  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the  additional  stock 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  more  stock  in  order  to 
conceal  the  excessive  dividends,  and  so  on. 

No  man  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  philanthropist  until  he 
has  repeated  this  process  at  least  half  a  score  of  times. 


It's  a  long  honeymoon  that  has  no  alimony. 


The  Crowning  Triumph 

A  S  the  result  of  a  series  of  clever  experiments  in  the  Halls 
of  Agony,  a  child’s  legs  and  a  rooster’s  tail  have  been 
grafted  onto  a  dog.  The  experiment  was  a  distinct  success,  as 
the  dog  died  before  realizing  what  had  happened  to  him.  The 
glory  of  this  victory  belongs  entirely  to  Dr.  Multiform  Payne, 
Dr.  Kneedliss  Carver,  Dr.  Tawcher  Pupps  and  Dr.  Goolish 
Joy.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Justor  Broot. 

Providing  for  the  Children 

I  'HE  papers  (New  York)  report  that  Park  Commissioner 
1  Stover  is  selecting  places  in  Central  Park  for  the  use  of 
the  kindergarten  classes— places  where  the  dear  children  will 
be  allowed  to  draw  pictures  on  the  asphalt  walks. 

The  natural  field  in  New  York  of  the  artistic  development 
of  childhood  by  chalk-mark  is  the  front  steps  of  the  once 
universal  brown-stone  dwelling.  Such  high-stoop  dwellings 
as  are  left  are  still  well  patronized,  especially  those  that  are 
conveniently  near  the  region  of  denser  population.  Homes 
where  the  furnace  man  washes  the  chalk-marks  off  the  steps 
and  sidewalks  every  morning  are  particularly  well  suited  to 
the  use  of  the  children  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  abundantly 
used.  But  the  increasing  disposition  of  the  well-to-do 
to  live  in  apartment  houses  and  basement  dwellings  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  field  and  it  is  kind  and  necessary  for  the  good 
Commissioner  to  make  this  provision  in  the  park  for  chalk¬ 
marking  infancy  driven  by  the  march  of  progress  from  its 
normal  haunts. 

Infant  classes  in  sloyd  and  metal  work  have  been  used  to 
find  part  of  their  practice  in  removing  door-bells  and  electric 
buttons  from  dwellings,  especially  in  the  summer  time. 
Also  in  detaching  whatever  is  detachable  from  bronze  or  iron 
fences  or  railings.  If  the  good  Commissioner  can  provide 
m  the  park  for  the  necessary  practice  of  the  young  metal 
workers  also  it  will  doubtless  be  much  appreciated  by  house¬ 
holders  as  well  as  by  the  dear  children. 
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Plays  to  Suit  All  Sorts  of  Tastes 


VIDENTLY  Mme.  Nazimova  is  content  to  rely 
on  her  purely  theatrical  ability  to  excite  the 
curiosity  and  to  mystify  her  audiences  rather 
than  to  develop  any  power  she  may  possess  to 
move  them.  She  is,  in  fact,  more  a  poseuse 
than  an  actress.  In  her  voice  are  exciting  and 
even  irritating  tones,  but  none  that  are  indic¬ 
ative  of  deep  emotion  in  herself  or  that  stir 
it  in  her  hearers.  She  arouses  and  holds  the 
interest  of  the  eye  and  ear,  but  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  does  she  touch  the  heart  or  cause  a  re¬ 


sponsive  emotional  chord  to  vibrate. 

“  Little  Eyolf  ”  is  another  of  the  un-cheerful  Ibsen  dramas 
of  the  dissective  school.  The  scalpel  is  here  used  to  lay  bare 
— what?  The  evils  of  a  woman’s  selfish  and  jealous  passion 
for  her  husband  seem  to  be  the  chief  object  of  analysis,  but 
the  lesson  is  so  befogged  with  poetic  and  symbolic  allusion 
that  it  fails  of  directness.  Wives  of  the  type  pictured  may 
make  their  husbands  long  for  the  peace  of  the  mountain 
peaks  which  Alfred  apostrophizes,  but  that  seems  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  a  dramatic  construction.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong 
to  insist  so  strongly  that  a  play  shall  teach  a  lesson,  but  when 
it  fails  to  please,  amuse  or  excite  it  would  seem  that  a  drama 
should  instruct  or  it  fails  of  a  mission.  Which  appears  to  be 
exactly  the  case  with  “Little  Eyolf.” 

The  small  cast  was  well  chosen,  including  Mr.  Brandon 
Tynan  as  the  husband  with  mountainous  aspirations,  Miss  Ida 
Conquest  as  his  sister,  who  finds  out  that  she  isn’t  his  sister; 
Miss  Gertrude  Berkeley,  who  does  a  piece  of  good  character 
work  as  a  sort  of  female  “Pied  Piper,”  who  has  nothing  to 


do  with  the  case,  and  Mr.  Robert  Haines  as  a  husky  young 
road-builder,  who  is  the  only  normal  character  in  the  play. 
The  stage  settings  were  unusually  good  examples  of  the  scenic 
art  and  the  lighting  effects  in  the  last 
act  were  more  realistic  than  theatrical. 

“  Little  Eyolf  ”  was  given  at  the  new 
Nazimova  Theatre,  a  little  house  so 
cheerful  in  its  coloring  and  so  com¬ 
fortable  in  all  its  appointments  that  it 
deserved  a  better  send-off  in  the  way 
of  drama. 

#5^  0  'VKJgg  ^  © 

QUITE  as  dis¬ 
mal,  but  in 
different  fashion, is 
Hauptman  n’s 
“  Hannele,”  which 
Mrs.  Fiske  chose  to 
supplant  Ibsen’s 
“Pillars  of  So¬ 
ciety.”  Sixteen 
years  ago  this  un¬ 
pleasant  play  of 


“  MY  CHILDREN,  IF  IT  WASN’T  FOR 
THAT  WOMAN,  PAPA  WOULD  BE  WITH  US 
TO-DAY.” 


THEIR  DAUGHTER  IN  THE  TOWN 


German  low-life  in  a  country  village  was  reviewed  in  this 
column,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  reverse  the  opin¬ 
ion  formed  then  that  this  dramatic  exposition  of  the  crude 
•  religious  fancies  of  a  German  child  expressed  in  dream  form 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  production  in  the  kind  of  poetry 
it  is  made  into  in  English.  The  heroine  is  a  Teutonic  Little 
Eva,  ill-treated  by  a  brutal  father,  and  the  play  is  given  over 
first  to  a  depiction  of  life  in  a  poorhouse  and  then  to  physical 
reproduction  of  the  child’s  dreams  based  on  Sunday-school 
teaching.  Mrs.  Fiske,  in  the  character  of  Hannele,  failed  to 
realize  childhood  and  gained  no  new  laurels.  Mr.  Holbrook 
Blinn,  in  the  character  of  The  Schoolmaster,  transformed  by 
the  fancy  of  the  child  into  the  Christ,  failed  to  give  the  part 
the  impressiveness  it  required  to  be  even  a  tolerable  interpre¬ 
tation.  Alice  John  as  the  nursing  deaconess  and  the  other 
members  of  the  large  cast  were  competent  to  do  the  little  re¬ 
quired  of  them  in  minor  parts. 

The  Arthur  Schnitzler  curtain-raiser,  entitled  “  The  Green 
Cockatoo,”  tells  a  powerful  and  tragic  little  story  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  was  rather  spoiled  by  lack  of  ease  on  the  part 
of  its  large  company  of  actors. 


HAT  has  become  of  all  that  agitation  which  not 
so  very  long  ago  was  agitating  New  York’s 
funny  Board  of  Aldermen?  It  had  something 
to  do  with  the  ticket-speculators,  and,  judging 
by  its  intensity,  bid  fair  to  wipe  that  obnoxious 
race  completely  off  the  face  of  the  sidewalks.  But 
evidently  the  aldermen  have  cooled  off.  Far  be 
it  from  Life  to  suggest  that  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  organization  of  ticket-speculators  could  bring 
any  influence  to  bear  which  would  swerve  the  aldermen  from 
their  sworn  duty  to  the  people  of  the  city  that  pays  them 
their  salaries  ;  or  that  they  failed  to  take  seriously  the  noble 
managers  who  went  down  and  told  the  aldermen  that  they 
were  violently  and  aggressively  opposed  to  all  ticket-specula¬ 
tors  (except  those  in  their  own  employ). 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  could  wipe  out  the  nuisance  of 
sidewalk  ticket-speculating  in  fifteen  minutes.  But  that  isn’t 
what  aldermen  are  for.  Why  is  an  alderman? 

Assemblyman  Hoey  has  introduced  a  sensible  bill  at  Al¬ 
bany  which  would  quickly  settle  the  whole  matter,  but  the 
New  York  Legislature  is  so  busy  looking  after  private  morals 
and  protecting  private  interests  that  it  has  no  time  to  enact 
sensible  laws  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
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ONSIEUR  EUGENE  BRIEUX 
usually  points  a  moral  in  his 
, Plays,  which  are  beginning 

M_3]j  ■  to  ^nc'  a  piace  on  the 

ft  [J\j  aknnll  m  American  stage  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence  Irving,  no  matter 
how  unsavory  are  the  French  author’s 
mediums  in  some  particulars.  The  moral 
of  “  The  Three  Daughters  of  Monsieur 
Dupont  ”  seems  to  be  that  from  the 
feminine  point  of  view  it  is  better  to  be 
an  unhappy  and  childless  wife  than  a 
spinster  or  a  gay  lady.  The  spinster  is 
emphatic  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better 
to  have  one  man  than  none  at  all,  and 
the  other  lady  is  equally  positive  that  it 
is  better  to  have  one  man  than  many. 

These  conclusions  are  the  finale  of  a 
play  which  though  rather  too  French  for 
the  average  American  taste  is  interesting 
both  as  drama  and  in  its  acting.  Mabel 
Hackney  is  the  married  daughter  and 
brings  to  her  in  the  part  the  same  de¬ 
cision  and  directness  of  manner  she  dis¬ 
played  in  “The  Affinity,”  by  the  same 
author.  Mr.  Irving  was  not  at  all  pre¬ 
possessing  as  the  father  of  the  three 
girls  and  suggested  the  amateur  both  in 
make-up  and  manner. 

“  The  Three  Daughters,”  etc.,  is  quite 
worth  sitting  through  simply  as  amuse¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  its  moral  or  morals. 


CONFOUND  YOU  !  YOU  KNOW  VERY  WELL  I  HAVE  AN  ENGAGEMENT  WITH 


A  LADY. 


and  visiting  deacons  in  New  York  for  a 
good  time.  The  principal  fun-makers 
are  Mabel  Barrison  with  her  childishly 


Bijou — "  The  Lottery 
highly  amusing  farce. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.” 
orately  staged  musical  farce. 


Man.”  Clean  and 
Elab- 


- ^ 


ULU’S  HUSBANDS”  was 
evidently  chosen  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  popularity  of 
“The  Blue  Mouse,” 
and  matches  it  in  al¬ 
most  every  particular. 
It  is  undeniably  funny, 
but  it  is  also  risky. 
On  the  latter  ground  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  to  mixed  theatre-parties  from  co¬ 
educational  institutions,  but  it  is  likely 
to  provide  just  the  kind  of  merriment 
they  want  for  seasoned  Tenderloiners 


Tuu". 


Waiter:  by  the  way,  sir,  how  would 

YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  STEAK? 

Tired  Diner:  very  much,  indeed. 


devilish  manner,  Harry  Conor  with  his 
solemn  ludicrousness  and  Louise  Closser 
Hale,  with  her  constant  vigilance  for 
something  which  will  offend  her  prudish 
primness.  If  you  are  able  to  check  your 
strict  sense  of  propriety  with  your  hat 
and  are  not  too  high-browed,  you  are 
likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  laughing  at 
Lulu  and  her  husbands. 

% . . 


IF  women,  as  the  tradition  is,  make 
or  break  plays,  “The  Spendthrift” 
is  not  likely  to  be  long  lived.  It  is  too 
powerful  a  sermon  against  the  foolish 
extravagance  of  some  of  the  sex  in  gowns 
and  other  luxuries.  It  puts  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  absurd  American  vice  of 
living  beyond  our  means  entirely  on  the 
women  and  really  makes  out  a  case.  In 
other  respects  it  is  a  fairly  interesting 
play  and  is  highly  recommended  to  hus¬ 
bands  who  wish  to  provoke  discussions 
with  their  wives  on  the  subject  of  do¬ 
mestic  expenditure.  Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music  —  Olga  Nethersole  in 
repertory  of  emotional  dramas. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  An  evening  of  con¬ 
tinuous  laughter. 

Belasco — Mabel  Taliaferro  in  “  The  Call 
of  the  Cricket.”  Notice  later. 


Casino — “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Vien¬ 
nese  comic  opera,  with  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  providing  the  basis  of  the  libretto. 

Comedy — Mr.  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel 
Hackney  in  Brieux’s  “  The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  Dupont.”  See  above. 

Criterion — “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson  in  a  sketchy  light  comedy  of 
his  own  writing. 

Daly’s — Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  “A  Mat¬ 
inee  idol.”  Notice  later. 

Empire  —  “  Caste,”  with  company  headed 
by  Marie  Tempest  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Huntley. 
Notice  later. 

Garrick — “  Father  and  the  Boys.”  Mr. 
William  H.  Crane  in  amusing  comedy  by 
Mr.  George  Ade. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Mr.  Fred  Stone 
providing  most  of  the  diversion  in  musical 
farce. 

Hackett — Miss  Grace  La  Rue  in  “  Molly 
May.”  The  star  as  the  essential  attraction 
in  musical  farce  with  an  unusually  good 
score  by  Mr.  Julian  Edwards. 

Herald  Square — “The  Yankee  Girl.”  An¬ 
other  musical  farce  with  Miss  Blanche  Ring 
and  her  catchy  songs. 

Hippodrome  —  Water  spectacle,  ballet  and 
the  amusing  midget  circus. 

Hudson — “  The  Spendthrift."  See  above. 

Lyceum — “  The  Spitfire.”  Notice  later. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  Absorbing  contempo¬ 
rary  drama  by.  the  late  Clyde  Fitch. 

Madison  Square  Garden  —  Buffalo  Bill’s 
Wild  West  Show. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  Lulu’s  Husbands,”  by 
Mr.  Thompson  Buchanan.  See  above. 

Nazim  ova — The  lady  of  that  name  in 
“  Little  Evolf.”  See  above. 

New  Theatre  —  “Beethoven.”  Curious 
musico-biography. 

Plasa — Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  French  drama 
with  the  unhappiness  of  spinsterhood  as  a 
theme. 

Wallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  The 
reformed  bank-robber  as  a  subject  of  interest¬ 
ing  melodrama. 


Pictures 
They  Have 
Tried  to 
Suppress 
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LATEST 

BOOKS 


■ HITE  MAGIC ,  a  pastoral  romance  in  which 
the  dainty  but  determined  daughter  of  a 
predatory  millionaire  pursues  and  woos  and 
wins  an  admirable  but  somewhat  priggish  Crich¬ 
ton,  whose  vocation  is  that  of  an  artist  and 
whose  avocation  is  being  a  hero,  takes  its  place 
in  the  mixed  programme  of  David  Graham  Phillips’s  work  as 
what  is  known  in  the  dramatic  vernacular  as  a  “  chaser.”  It 
has  a  name  and  a  number  on  the  illustrated  sign-board,  but  it 
is  not  for  it  or  its  like  that  we  are  numbered  among  its  author’s 
audience.  That  romance  for  its  own  sake,  or,  indeed,  that  fic¬ 
tion  in  any  form  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  the  driving  force 
behind  David  Graham  Phillips's  pen  scarcely  needs  pointing 
out  to  any  watcher  by  American  literary  trails  during  the  past 
decade.  At  bottom  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  the  literary  artist 
with  the  creative  craving,  but  the  sociological  student  with 
the  mingled  instincts  of  the  teacher,  the  propagandist  and  the 
partisan.  His  is  the  spirit,  not  of  the  ancient  story  teller  who 
sat  by  the  gate,  but  rather  of  the  prophet  who  cried,  “  Thus 
saith  the  Lord.”  Nor,  by  your  leave,  am  I  comparing  him  to 
Isaiah.  There  were  doubtless  more  prophets  in  Israel  than 
have  been  remembered  by  posterity.  Nor,  again,  am  I  hint¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  mistaken  his  calling.  He  has  ad¬ 
visedly  chosen  to  write  novels  because  the  novel  is  at  once 
the  most  accessible  and  the  most  effective  of  modern  ros¬ 
trums.  But  those  defects  of  his  qualities  that  are  negligible 
in  such  an  effective  pointing  out  of  conditions  as  The  Plum 
Tree,  and  in  such  a  fearless  proclamation  of  the  law  as  The 
Hungry  Heart,  loom  large  in  the  more  delicate  fabric  of  pure 
fiction.  In  romance  for  romance's  sake  Mr.  Phillips’s  nature 
is  not,  like  the  dyer's  hand,  subdued  to  what  it  works  in. 


MR  ALEXANDER  IRVINE,  who  is  a  lay-reader  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  the  Secretary 


“  I  NEVER  ALLOW  MORE  THAN  TWO  NIGHTS  OUT  A  WEEK. 
ISN'T  THAT  ENOUGH?  ” 

“  NO’M,  I'SE  AFRAID  IT  AIN'T.  YOU  SEE,  I’SE  A  DEBUTANTE 
THIS  YEAR.” 


of  the  Exterior  in  the  cabinet  of  its  rector,  the  Reverend 
Percy  Stickney  Grant,  and  the  organizer  and  presiding  officer 
of  that  church’s  Sunday  evening  conlerences  for  civic  and 
social  discussion  that  for  some  years  have  been  a  quietly 
dynamic  influence  in  the  intellectual  and  educational  life  of 
the  city,  has  published  an  autobiography  called  From  the  Bot¬ 
tom  Up  (Doubleday,  Page,  $1.50)  that  contains  at  once  an 
unusual  and  a  very  interesting  record.  The  author  was  born 
to  a  life  of  want  and  ignorance  in  a  small  Irish  village ;  he 
has  been  a  newsboy,  a  ditch-digger,  a  miner,  a  converted 
sinner,  a  religious  fanatic,  a  soldier,  an  emigrant,  a  milkman, 
a  Bowery  missionary,  a  clergyman  and  a  socialist.  But 
through  all  this  zigzag,  haphazard  and  catch-as-catch-can 
career  he  has  been,  not  a  rolling  stone  following  lines  of  least 
resistance,  but  a  restless  and  radiating  centre  of  energy  seek¬ 
ing  self-fulfillment.  He  has,  in  short,  been  an  atom  of  yeast 
in  the  social  dough,  blindly  performing  its  predestined  func¬ 
tion.  And  as  'it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  chemical  imagi¬ 
nation  to  picture  the  inimical  attitude  of  the  lump  toward 
the  leaven,  so  it  needs  no  far-fetched  reading  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Irvine’s  story  to  fill  out  and  to  understand  the 
hostilities  that  have  pursued  him.  We  are,  most  of  us,  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  the  doughy  attitude.  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  From  the  Bottom  Up  is  the  autobiography  of  a  cake  of 
yeast  that  it  is  worth  our  while. 


HDENTIAl 

OK  GUIDE 


An  Interrupted  Friendship .  by  E.  L.  Voynich.  The  genealogy 
of  a  misunderstanding.  A  picturesque  but  tragic  study  in  tempera¬ 
ments. 

A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F.  W.  Bain.  A  beautiful  English  version 
of  an  old  Hindu  tale  treating  the  “  woman  question”  of  a  millennium 
ago. 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Churchill.  The  social  and  matri¬ 
monial  adventures  of  an  American  beauty  in  search  of  happiness. 
An  entertaining  novel  for  readers  who  think  they  think. 

Central  America  and  Its  Problems ,  by  Frederick  Palmer.  An 
interesting  report  of  a  personal  tour  of  investigation. 

From  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Alexander  Irvine.  See  above. 

In  After  Days,  by  John  Bigelow,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and 
others.  Nine  essays  on  immortality  giving  an  interesting  insight 
into  as  many  types  of  mind. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Notice  later. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion,  by  W.  S.  Rainsford.  British  East  Africa 
before  the  invasion.  An  entertaining  record  of  sport  aand  travel. 

Lost  Face .  by  Tack  London.  A  volume  of  short  stories  that  re¬ 
call  the  author’s  early  work. 

The  N eiv  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  Destructive  and  constructive 
criticism.  The  most  intellectually  stimulating  book  of  the  day. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  Local  color  at  its  mel¬ 
lowest.  An  alluring  New  England  love  story. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  by  Arnold  Bennett.  A  “  moving  picture  ’* 
of  the  stream  of  English  middle  class  life.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  modern  English  fiction. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  Tames  Huneker.  Impres¬ 
sions  of  art  and  artists  gathered  in  galleries,  museums  and — 
libraries. 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street,  bv  Roman  Doubleday.  A  de¬ 
tective  story  that  is,  say,  half  wool  and  three-eighths  of  a  yard  wide. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  The  unflinching 
story  of  a  woman’s  descent  into  hell.  Realism  for  which  “  there’s 
a  reason.” 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  A  collection  of  casual 
papers  admirably  illustrative  of  the  many  Mr.  Chestertons. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  A  finely  written  story 
by  a  talented  writer  with  a  weakness  for  hero  worship. 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  See  above. 

The  Unknown  Quantify,  by  Gertrude  Hall.  See  above. 


THORNS 

THE  WRONG  MAN  AND  HIS  ROSES 


WITH  full  appreciation  of  Mr.  Henry  James — being  de¬ 
cidedly,  as  some  one  has  put  it,  “  glad  that  he  has 
lived  ” — one  none  the  less  regrets  seeing  younger  writers 
with  serious  fictional  aspirations  and  promising  talents  adopt¬ 
ing  the  idiosyncratic  forms  of  circumlocutions.  The  trick, 
however,  is  catching,  and  for  a  time  is  caught  by  so  many 
that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  literary  measles ; 
and  perhaps,  so  long  as  it  does  not  strike  in,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  have  it  early  and  be  done  with  it.  Let  us  take  it  that 
this  is  to  be  the  history  of  the  mild  attack,  diagnosable  by 
the  typical  rash,  that  Gertrude  Hall  shows  symptoms  of  in 


her  very  readable  first  novel,  The  Unknozvn  Quantity  (Henry 
Holt,  $1.50).  This  is  the  story  of  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
man  about  town  in  love  with  a  would-be  client  and  pre¬ 
sumptive  widow,  whose  helpless  and  timid  self-reliance  on 
the  one  hand  and  indeterminate  antecedents  on  the  other  are 
as  attractive  and  disturbing  to  the  reader  as  to  himself.  It 
is  a  situation  quite  capable  of  sensational  exploitation,  but 
handled  with  commendable  restraint  and  consistently  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  character  conceptions  that  make  the  real  interest 
of  the  book. 


7.  B.  Kerfoot. 
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{To  the  Reader:  Many  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  series  became  interested  in  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  funniest 
thing  ever  uritten.  In  the  course  of  his  search  he  rambled  through  most  of  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  whenever  he 
found  a  humorous  thought  or  a  story  that  had  fun ■  in  it  he  made  a  note  of  the  fact.  In  the  material  here  presented  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  old  friends  will  be  recognized.  The  classics  have  not  been  largely  drawn  upon  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  and  length.  But  no  age  is  exempt.  The  material  is  not  presented  in  any  chronological  order,  a  lei¬ 
surely  negligence  in  its  preparation  having  been  thought  to  be  more  interesting  for  the  general  reader.) 


The  Mouse  and  the  Miser 

( Attributed  to  Lucilius ,  a  Latin  Poet ,  180  B.  C.) 

Asclepedes,  the  Miser,  in  his  house 
Espied  one  day  with  some  surprise  a  mouse. 

“  Tell  me,  dear  mouse,”  he  cried,  “  to  what  cause  is  it 
I  owe  this  pleasant  but  unlooked  for  visit?” 

The  mouse  said,  smiling,  “Fear  not  for  your  hoard: 

I  come,  my  friend  to  lodge,  and  not  to  board.” 

On  Astronomy 

BY  BILL  NYE 

_ __  There  is  much  in  the  great  field  of 

—  astronomy  that  is  discouraging  to  the 

savant  who  hasn’t  the  time  nor 
means  to  rummage  around 
through  the  heavens.  At  times 
I  am  almost  hopeless,  and  feel 
like  saying  to  the  great  yearn¬ 
ing,  hungry  world  :  “  Grope  on 
forever.  Do  not  ask  me  for 
another  scientific  fact.  Find  it 
out  for  yourself.  Hunt  up 
your  own  new  laid  planets, 
and  let  me  have  a  rest.  Never 
ask  me  again  to  sit  up  at  night 
and  take  care  of  a  new-born 
world,  while  you  lie  in  bed 
and  reck  not.” 

I  get  no  salary  for  examining  the 
trackless  void  night  after  night  when 
I  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I  sacrifice  my  health  in  order  that 
the  public  may  know  at  once  of  the  presence  of  a  red  hot 
comet,  fresh  from  the.  factory.  And  yet,  what  thanks  do 
I  get  ? 

Then,  again,  you  take  a  certain  style  of  star,  which  you 
learn  from  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  is  such  a  distance 
that  it  takes  50,000  years  for  its  light  to  reach  Boston. 
Now  we  will  suppose  that  after  looking  over  the  large 
stock  of  new  and  second-hand  stars,  and  after  examining 
the  spring  catalogue  and  price  list,  I  decide  that  one  of 
the  smaller  size  will  do  me,  and  I  buy  it.  How  do  I  know 
that  it  was  there  when  I  bought  it?  Its  cold  and  silent 
rays  may  have  ceased  49,000  years  before  I  was  born  and 
the  intelligence  be  still  in  the  way.  There  is  too  much 
margin  between  sale  and  delivery.  Every  now  and  then 
another  astronomer  comes  to  me  and  says:  “Professor,  I 
have  discovered  another  new  star  and  intend  to  file  it. 
Found  it  last  night  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  zenith, 
runn  ng  loose.  Haven’t  heard  of  anybody  who  has  lost  a 
star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  about  thirteen  hands  high,  with 
light  mane  and  tail,  have  you?”  Now  how  do  I  know 
that  he  has  discovered  a  brand  new  star?  How  can  I  dis¬ 
cover  whether  he  is  playing  an  old  threadbare  star  on  me 
for  a  new  one? 


We  are  told  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  growth 
or  decay  in  the  star  business  since  man  began  to  roam 
around  through  space,  in  his  mind,  and  make  figures  on 
the  barn  door  with  red  chalk,  showing  the  celestial  time 
table. 

No  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  starry 
heavens  since  I  began  to  observe  and  study  their  habits. 
Not  a  star  has  waxed,  not  a  star  has  waned,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  Not  a  planet  has  season-cracked  or  shown  any  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  our  rigorous  climate.  Not  a  star 
has  ripened  prematurely  or  fallen  off  the  trees.  The  var¬ 
nish  on  the  very  oldest  stars  I  find  on  close  and  critical 
examination  to  be  in  splendid  condition.  They  will  no 
doubt  wear  as  long  as  we  need  them,  and  wink  on  long 
after  we  have  ceased  to  wink  back. 

In  1866  there  appeared  suddenly  in  the  northern  crown 
a  star  of  about  the  third  magnitude  and  worth  at  least  $250. 
It  was  generally  conceded  by  astronomers  that  this  was 
a  brand  new  star  that  had  never  been  used,  but  upon  con¬ 
sulting  Argelander’s  star  catalogue  and  price  list  it  was 
found  that  this  was  not  a  new  star  at  all,  but  on  old  faded 
star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  with  the  front  breadths  turned 
wrong  side  out,  and  trimmed  with  moonlight  along  the 
seams.  After  a  few  days  of  phenomenal  brightness  it 
gently  ceased  to  draw  a  salary  as  a  star  of  the  third  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  walked  home  with  an  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  com¬ 
pany. 

It  is  such  things  as  this  that  make  the  life  of  an  astron¬ 
omer  one  of  constant  and  discouraging  toil.  I  have  long 
contemplated,  as  I  say,  the  advisabilty  of  retiring  from 
this  field  of  science  and  allowing  others  to  light  the  north¬ 
ern  lights,  skim  the  milky  way  and  do  other  celestial  chores. 
I  would  do  it  myself  cheerfully  if  my  health  would  per¬ 
mit,  but  for  years  I  have  realized,  and  so  has  my  wife,  that 
my  duties  as  an  astronomer  kept  me  up  too  much  at  night, 
and  my  wife  is  certainly  right  about  it,  when  she  says  if 
I  insist  on  scanning  the  heavens  night  after  night,  coming 
home  late  with  the  cork  out  of  my  telescope  and  my  eyes 
red  and  swollen  with  these  exhausting  night  vigils,  I  will 
be  cut  down  in  my  prime.  So  I  am  liable  to  abandon  the 
great  labor  to  which  I  had  intended  to  devote  my  life,  my 
dazzling  genius  and  my  princely  income.  I  hope  that  other 
savants  will  spare  me  the  pain  of  another  refusal,  for  my 
mind  is  fully  made  up  that  unless  another  skimmist  is  at 
once  secured,  the  milky  way  will  henceforth  remain  un¬ 
shaken. 

From  the  French 

Alas!  what  does  man  here  below?  A  little  noise  in 
much  shadow.  — Victor  Hugo. 

We  are  always  more  disposed  to  laugh  at  nonsense  than 
at  genuine  wit;  because  the  nosense  is  more  agreeable  to 
us,  being  more  comfortable  to  our  own  natures :  fools  love 
folly  and  wise  men  wisdom. 

— Marguerite  de  Valois. 

There  are  those  who  have  nothing  chaste  but  their  ears 
and  nothing  virtuous  but  their  tongues.  — De  Finod. 


The  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell 

BY  W.  S.  GILBERT 

( This  ballad  is  a  very  old  friend,  and 
so  familiar  that  we  hesitate  to  give  it, 
but  we  do  so  because  it  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  the  most  humorous 
piece  of  verse  in  the  English  language.) 


’Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  our 
coast 

From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone, 
An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was 
long, 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he, 

And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore 
recite 

In  a  singular  minor  key: 

“  Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  Of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo’s’n  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig!  ” 

And  he  shook  his  fists,  and  he  tore  his 
hair, 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid, 

For  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  man 
had  been  drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said : 

“  O  elderly  man,  it’s  little  I  know 
Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 

And  I’ll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 
How  you  can  possibly  be 

“  At  once  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo’s’n  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.” 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers, 
which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  larn, 

And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid 
He  spun  this  painful  yarn: 

Twas  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 
That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 
And  there  on  a  reef  we  come  to  grief, 
Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 
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“  And  pretty  nigh  all  the  crew  were 
drowned 

(There  was  seventy-six  ’o  soul), 

And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy’s  men 
Said  ‘  Here !  ’  to  the  muster  roll. 

“  There  was  me,  and  the  cook,  and  the 
captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  the  bo’s’n  tight,  and  a  midship- 
mite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 

“  For  a  month  we’d  neither  wittles  nor 
drink, 

Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel ; 

So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and  accordin’  shot 
The  captain  for  our  meal. 

“  The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy’s  mate, 
And  a  delicate  dish  he  made ; 

Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 
We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

“  And  then  we  murdered  the  bo’s’n 
tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig ; 

Then  he  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and 
me, 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 

“  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left. 
And  the  delicate  question,  ‘  Which 

Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle?  ’  arose, 
And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

“  For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother, 
I  did, 

And  the  cook  he  worshipped  me; 

But  we’d  both  be  blowed  if  we’d  either 
be  stowed 

In  the  other  chap’s  hold,  you  see. 

“  ‘  I’ll  be  eat  if  you  dines  of  me,’  says 
Tom ; 

‘Yes  that,’  says  I,  ‘you’ll  be’; 

‘  I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,’ 
quoth  I, 

And  ‘  Exactly  so,’  quoth  he. 

“  Says  he,  ‘  Dear  James,  to  murder  me 
Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 

For  don’t  you  see  that  you  can  t  cook 
me, 

While  I  can — and  will — cook  you?’ 

“  So  he  boils  the  water  and  takes  the 
salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 

(Which  he  never  forgot),  and  some 
chopped  shalot. 

And  some  sage  and  parsley,  too. 

“  ‘  Come  here,’  says  he,  with  a  proper 
pride. 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell. 

‘’Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 
How  extremely  nice  you’ll  smell.’ 

“  And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round 
and  round, 

And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming 
froth — 

When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smoth¬ 
ers  his  squalls, 

In  the  scum  of  the  broiling  broth. 
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“  And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 
And — as  I  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why,  I  almost 
drops, 

For  a  wellse  in  sight  I  see. 

“  And  I  never  grieve,  and  I  never 
smile, 

And  I  never  larf  nor  play, 

But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 
I  have — which  is  to  say : 

“  Oh,  I  am  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo’s’n  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig !  ” 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  AENEAS 


(i  ii <i n  (i  (i  (i  n  (i  on  o  o  fli)  (i  o  o 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  CARICATURES 
KNOWN.  IT  IS  A  SATIRE  ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF 
AENEAS  FROM  TROY.  THE  ORIGINAL,  FROM 
WHICH  THE  BURLESQUE  PICTURE  WAS  DRAWN, 
IS  GIVEN  IMMEDIATELY  ABOVE. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOUR  OF  MESSRS.  BROWN.  JONES  AND  ROBINSON 

THEY  RECEIVE  THEIR  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  OFFICIALS  AND  MODES 
OF  EXAMINATION  STRIKE  B.,  J.  AND  R.  AS  BELONGING  DECIDEDLY  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE  (AND  EASY). 

— From  Richard  Doyle’s  American  Sketches,  Published  in  1872  ( Doyle  was  a  famous 
English  humorous  artist,  and  designed  the  cover  of  Punch,  still  in  use). 


If  I  Should  Die  To-night 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  my  corpse 
and  say, 

Weeping  and  heartsick  o’er  my  lifeless 
clay — 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 

And  you  should  come  in  deepest  grief 
and  woe — 

And  say,  “  Here’s  that  ten  dollars  that 
I  owe,” 

I  might  arise  in  my  large  white 
cravat 

And  say,  “  What’s  that  ?  ” 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  my  cold 
corpse  and  kneel, 

Clasping  my  bier  to  show  the  grief  you 
feel — 

I  say,  if  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  me,  and  there 
and  then 

Just  even  hint  ’bout  payin’  me  that  ten, 

I  might  arise  the  while, 

But  I’d  drop  dead  again. 

— Ben  King. 


An  Oriental  Aesculapius 

{Mr.  Oscanyan,  in  his  book,  “  The  Sul¬ 
tan  and  His  People ,”  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  Turkish  physician .) 

A  person  exceedingly  ill  of  typhus 
fever  called  in  one  of  the  medical  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  although  he  considered 
the  case  quite  hopeless,  prescribed  for 
his  patient  and  took  his  leave.  The 
next  day,  in  passing  by,  he  inquired  of 
a  servant  at  the  door  if  his  master  was 
not  dead.  “Dead!  No;  he  is  much 
better.” 

Whereupon  the  doctor  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  obtain  the  solution  of  this 
miracle. 

“  Why,”  said  the  convalescent,  “  I 
was  consumed  with  thirst  and  I  drank 
a  pailful  of  the  juice  of  pickled,  cab¬ 
bage  juice.” 

“Wonderful!”  quoth  the  doctor. 
And  out  came  the  tablets,  on  which  the 
physician  made  this  inscription,  “  Cured 
of  typhus  fever,  Mehemed  Agha,  an 
upholsterer,  by  drinking  a  pailful  of 
pickled  cabbage  juice.” 

On  calling  the  next  day  to  congratu¬ 


late  his  patient  on  his  recovery,  he  was 
astonished  to  be  told  the  man  was  dead. 

The  Oriental  Hisculapius,  in  his  be¬ 
wilderment  at  these  phenomena,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  duly  noted 
it  in  his  memoranda  that  “  although  in 
cases  of  typhus  fever  pickled  cabbage 
juice  is  an  efficient  remedy,  it  is  not, 
however,  to  be  used  unless  the  patient 
be  by  profession  an  upholsterer.” 


Diogenes  went  to  Olympia  and  see¬ 
ing  certain  young  gentlemen  from 
Rhodes  splendidly  clad,  he  said:  “Af¬ 
fectation  !  ”  Soon  after  seeing  some 
Lacedemonians  in  shabby  and  dirty 
attire,  he  exclaimed :  “  Affectation 

again!”  — Aelian. 
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An  Invitation  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 

(By  a  Stuttering  Lover ) 

I  have  found  out  a  gig-gig-gift  for  my  fuf-fuf-fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  rattlesnakes  bub-bub-breed; 

Will  you  co-co-come  and  I'll  show  you  the  bub-bub-bear, 
And  the  lions  and  tit-tit-tigers  at  fuf-fuf-feed. 

I  know  where  the  co-co-cockatoo‘s  song 
Makes  mum-mum-melody  through  the  sweet  vale ; 

Where  the  mum-monkeys  gig-gig-grin  all  the  day  long. 
Or  gracefully  swing  by  the  tit-tit-tit-tail. 

You  shall  pip-play,  dear,  some  did-did-delicate  joke 

With  the  bub-bub-bear  on  the  tit-tit-top  of  his  pip-pip- 
pip-pole  ; 

But  observe,  ’tis  forbidden  to  pip-pip-poke 

At  the  bub-bub-bear  with  your  pip-pip-pink  pip-pip-pip- 
pip-parasol  ! 

You  shall  see  the  huge  elephant  pip-pip-play, 

You  shall  gig-gig-gaze  on  the  stit-stit-stately  raccoon; 

And  then,  did-did-dear,  together  we’ll  stray, 

To  the  cage  of  the  bub-bub-blue-faced  bab-bab-boon. 


GREENWICH  PARK  IN  APRIL 

— Reproduced  from  George  Cruikshank’s  Comic 

Almanac  for  1836. 


You  wished  (I  r-r-remember  it  well, 

And  1  lul-lul-loved  you  the  m-m-more  for  the  wish) 

To  witness  the  bub-bub-beautiful  pip-pip-pelican  swallow 
the  1-1-live  little  fuf-fuf-fish  !  — Punch. 

Mule  Artillery 

BY  JOHN  PHOENIX 

( G .  H.  Darby,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  John  Phoenix, 
was  prominent  at  one  time  as  one  of  our  leading  American 
humorists.  He  was  born  in  1823  and  died  in  1861.) 

Out  in  a  certain  Western  fort,  some  time  ago,  the  major 
conceived  the  idea  that  artillery  might  be  used  effectively 
in  lighting  with  the  Indians  by  dispensing  with  gun  car¬ 
riages  and  fastening  the  cannon  upon  the  backs  of  mules. 
So  he  explained  his  views  to  the  commandant,  and  it  was 
determined  to  try  the  experiment.  A  howitzer  was  selected 
and  strapped  upon  an  ambulance  mule,  with  the  muzzle 
pointed  toward  Ihe  tail.  When  they  had  secured  the  gun, 
and  loaded  it  with  ball  cartridge,  they  led  that  calm  and 
steadfast  mule  out  on  the  bluff  and  set  up  a  target  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  to  practice  at.  The  rear  of  the  mule 
was  turned  toward  the  target,  and  he  was  backed  gently 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  The  officers  stood  round  in  a 
semicircle,  while  the  major  went  up  and  inserted  a  time 
fuse  in  the  touch  hole  of  the  howitzer.  When  the  fuse 
was  ready  the  major  lit  it  and  retired. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  hitherto  unruffled  mule  heard 


the  fizzing  back  there  on  his  neck  and  it  made  him  uneasy. 
He  reached  his  head  around  to  ascertain  what  was  going 
on  and  the  howitzer  began  to  sweep  around  the  horizon. 
The  mule  at  last  became  excited,  and  his  curiosity  became 
more  and  more  intense,  and  in  a  second  or  two  he  was 
standing  with  his  four  legs  in  a  bunch,  making  six  revolu¬ 
tions  a  minute,  and  the  howitzer  threatening  sudden  death 
to  every  man  within  half  a  mile.  The  commandant  was 
observed  to  climb  suddenly  up  a  tree ;  the  lieutenants  were 
seen  sliding  over  the  bluff  into  the  river,  as  if  they  didn’t 
care  at  all  about  the  price  of  uniforms;  the  adjutant  made 
good  time  toward  the  fort;  the  sergeant  began  to  throw  up 
breastworks  with  his  bayonet,  and  the  major  rolled  over 
on  the  ground  and  groaned.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
there  was  a  puff  of  smoke,  a  dull  thud,  and  the  mule — 
Oh,  where  was  he?  A  solitary  jackass  might  have  been 
seen  turning  somersaults  over  the  bluff,  only  to  rest  at 
anchor  finally,  with  his  howitzer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  while  the  ball  went  off  toward  the  fort,  hit  the 
chimney  of  the  major’s  quarters,  and  rattled  the  adobe 
bricks  down  into  the  parlor,  frightening  the  major’s  wife 
into  convulsions. 

They  do  not  allude  to  it  now,  and  no  report  of  the 
results  of  the  experiment  was  ever  sent  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Probabilities 


HERE  IS  A  CARICATURE  PICTURE  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND 
IN  1233.  “THE  RIDICULE,”  SAYS  PARTON,  “  IS  AIMED  AT  A 
FAMOUS  JEW,  ISAAC  OF  NORWICH,  A  RICH  MONEY-LENDER  AND 
MERCHANT,  TO  WHOM  ABBOTS,  BISHOPS  AND  WEALTHY  VICARS 
WERE  HEAVILY  INDEBTED.”  THUS  HISTORY  IS  CONSTANTLY 
REPEATED. 


At  a  country  house  where  Sheridan  was  on  a  visit  an 
elderly  maiden  lady  having  set  her  heart  on  being  his- com¬ 
panion  in  a  walk,  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  weather.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  lady 
intercepted  him  in  an  attempt  to  escape  without  her. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “  it  has  cleared  up,  I  see.” 

“  Why,  yes,”  he  answered ;  “  it  has  cleared  up  enough 
for  one,  but  not  for  two.” 

— From  The  Enchridion  of  Wit. 

Not  Much  Change  Since  Then 

The  husband  of  a  pious  woman  having  occasion  to 
to  make  a  voyage,  his  wife  sent  a  written  request  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  viz. :  “  A  person  having  gone  to 
sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.”  The 
parson,  who  had  not  examined  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
gave  it  as  follows :  “  A  person,  having  gone  to  see  his  wife, 
desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.” 

— An  Anecdote  of  1790. 
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Lauder  on  the  Links 

(allegro) 


I  love  my  brassie, 

My  bonnie  bulger  brassie, 

It's  the  finest  club  that  ever  yet  was 
seen. 

Over  ev'ry  bunker  sailing 
With  energy  unfailing 

It  lands  my  Dunlop  deftly  on  the  green. 
I  love  my  brassie 
When  the  lie  is  not  too  grassy, 

Or  obstructed  by  the  bushes  of  the 
whin, 

And  escaping  altogether 
From  the  pitfall  of  the  heather, 

I  find  my  ball  is  lying  by  the  pin. 

PENSEROSO 

I  loathe  my  brassie, 

For  I’m  not  a  Braid  or  Massy — 

My  handicap’s  a  very  bad  eighteen — 
And  I  whack  the  purple  leather 
For  hours  and  hours  together 

Without  ever  getting  nearer  to  the 
green. 

Yes,  I  loathe  my  brassie — 

My  cleek-shots  are  not  classy, 


THEY  DON’T  ADVERTISE  ONE-HALF  OFF. 


My  putting  would  demoralize  a  dean; 
But  for  foozling  and  for  fluffing, 

For  slicing,  topping,  duffing, 

My  brassie  play’s  the  best  I’ve  ever 
seen.  — Punch. 

All  Alone 

An  amusing  story  about  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  just  become  public  after  many  years 
Doing  the  honors  at  the  White  House  to 
an  English  guest,  the  President  regaled 
the  latter  with  stories  of  his  prowess 
during  the  Spanish-American  war.  Ker 
mit,  who  had  been  listening  attentive!) 
to  the  monologue,  finally  broke  in  with 
the  anxious  query  : 

“  Say,  popper,  couldn’t  you  get  any¬ 
body  to  help  you  lick  the  Spaniards? 

IV  asp. 

Ignorant  Unbeliever. 

The  late  Neil  Burgess  used  to  clinch 
with  an  anecdote  his  claim  that  atheist; 
were  always  ignorant. 

“  A  coarse,  swaggering  fellow,”  h< 
would  begin,  “  declared  in  a  barber  shop 

“  ‘  I  don’t  believe  in  no  hereafter 
You  live  and  die  and  that’s  the  end  o 
you.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  you  must  be  a  Unitarian 
George,’  the  barber  said. 

“  ‘  Huh,  not  me,’  was  the  reply.  I’n 
too  fond  o’  me  meat  for  that.’  ” — Wash 
ington  Star. 
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LET  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


It’s  worry— not  work— that  tries  one’s  soul,  and  it’s  poor  bread,  a  poor  table 
and  poor  living  that  adds  to  the  wife's  trials  and  nags  the  patient  husband. 

Why  not  start  housekeeping  right,  you  who  are  far-sighted  and  learn  the 
wisdom  of  utilizing  at  once  every  possible  means  for  lightening  and  brightening 
your  housekeeping  duties  ? 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  will  make  the  baking  a  success.  Let's  have 
it  a  success  in  your  home  from  the  very  beginning. 

Use—  WASH  BURN- CROSBY’S 

Gold  Medal  Flour 

cqperichi  1909  wASHSuflN  CROSBv  co  Minneapolis  minn 
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Republics 

A  REPUBLIC  is  an  agreement  among  a  body  of  people  that 
on  and  after  a  certain  date  nothing  shall  be  done  dif¬ 
ferently.  This  agreement  is  solemnly  made,  put  into  writing 
and  is  called  a  constitution  for  convenience. 

A  republic  is  usually  a  very  good  thing  at  the  time  it  is 
formed,  and  the  only  point  on  which  men  differ  is  as  to  just 
how  long  a  self-respecting  republic  should  last.  It  stands  to 
reason,  of  course,  that  if  republics  come  tripping  upon  the 


heels  of  one  another  in  too  frequent  succession  all  the  waking 
hours  of  the  people  would  be  uselessly  taken  up  with  the  mere 
disagreements  of  agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  seems  to  show  that  the  best  kind 
of  republic  is  a  new  republic.  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

ONE  Fourth  of  July  is  given  up  to  noise  and  carnage,  the 
remaining  three-fourth's  to  the  doctor,  the  priest  and 
the  undertaker. 
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\  NE  would  like 


whole  of  the  speech 
that  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  made  at  the 
Princeton  dinner  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  on  April  16.  A  few 
echoes  of  it  have  got  into 
type,  and  have  been  used  as 
texts  for  editorial  discourse.  Dr. 

Wilson  seems  to  have  got  a  man¬ 
date  to  proclaim  democracy  to  the 
Eastern  universities.  He  does  it  elo¬ 
quently,  with  vigor,  in  season  and  at 
odd  times.  He  also  proclaims  scholar¬ 
ship.  Both  proclamations  are  received 
with  emotion  by  his  academic  audi¬ 
ences — with  enthusiasm  by  some,  with 
distress  and  indignation  by  others.  A 
sympathetic  teacher  said  of  him:  “He 
hates  to  recognize  that  professionally 
he  is  a  failure.  All  teachers  and  all 
parents  must  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  failures  in  a  measure  in  that  they 
cannot  make  what  they  would  of  the 
young.”  That  is  true  enough,  but  they 
can  do  a  great  deal,  and  Dr.  Wilson 
has  a  mind  to  do  the  utmost. 

The  teacher  quoted  went  on  to  wish 
that  Dr.  Wilson  might  reconcile  him¬ 
self  to  the  limitations  of  his  calling, 
since  otherwise  he  might  be  lost  out 
of  it,  and  he  is  far  too  good  a  man 
and  too  useful  a  teacher  to  be  spared 
out  of  the  teaching  squad.  He  is  a 
man  of  ideas,  of  ideals,  and  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  force.  Teachers  so  en¬ 
dowed  are  comparatively  rare  and  fit 
to  be  handled  patiently  and  with  indul¬ 
gence. 

Dr.  Wilson  spoke  at  Pittsburg  of 
politics  as  well  as  of  colleges.  “  I 
have  dedicated  every  power  in  me.”  he 
said,  “  to  a  democratic  regeneration.” 

The  American  college  must  become  satu- 
rated  in  the  same  sympathies  as  are  the  com¬ 
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mon  people.  The  colleges  of  this  country 
must  be  reconstructed  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  American  people  will  tolerate  noth¬ 
ing  that  savors  of  exclusiveness.  Their 
political  parties  are  going  to  pieces,  and  only 
those  leaders  who  seem  able  to  promise  some¬ 
thing  of  a  moral  advance  are  able  to  secure 
a  following. 

g  n 

FAR.  WILSON  takes  the  colleges 
very  seriously.  After  all,  in  so 
far  as  any  college  “  produces  ”  a  man, 
Princeton  produced  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  Yale  produced  Taft,  and  Harvard, 
out  of  a  particularly  hot  hotbed  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  produced  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  !  And  Williams  produced  Gar¬ 
field  and  Brown  produced  Governor 
Hughes.  Maybe  the  privately  endowed 
colleges  have  changed  in  the  last  ten 
years,  but  assuredly  in  times  not  long 
passed  they  did  some  important  busi¬ 
ness.  They  abound  in  absurdities  and 
need  constantly  to  be  jolted,  and  the 
jolts  that  Dr.  Wilson  is  distributing 
seem  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  but 
meanwhile  we  cannot  quite  despair  of 
them  even  as  they  are. 

Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  think  that  the 
steer  our  young  men  get  in  college  is 
the  steer  they  are  to  follow  through 
life.  But  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  steer  they  follow  is  the  one  that 
is  not  given  to  them,  but  one  that  they 
fix  up  for  themselves.  Some  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  college-bred  men 
are  useful  by  reason  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  reaction.  A  big  college 
on  the  American  plan  is  a  fine  place 
for  a  lad  of  some  native  gumption  to 
learn  wisdom  by  observation  of  the 
futility  of  many  things  that  other  folks 
spend  their  strength  in  doing.  A  dem¬ 
ocratic  college  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  place  to  make  democrats.  About 
as  good  a  way  as  there  is  to  make  a 
finished  snob  of  a  lad  is  to  put  him 
on  a  diet  of  compulsory  democracy. 
The  men  who  have  stood  up  most  ef¬ 
fectively  to  exclusiveness  and  privi¬ 
lege  have  often  been  persons  who  took 
the  measure  of  these  advantages  from 
the  inside. 


T  TNCLE  MARK  TWAIN  has  re- 
tired  permanently  from  this  life, 
fairly  full  of  years  and  abundantly 


embellished  with  popularity  and  hon¬ 
ors.  For  forty  years  Uncle  Mark  has 
been  widely  known  as  an  amusing 
writer,  but  not  until  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so  has  his  eminence  in  litera¬ 
ture  been  realized.  The  truth  is  that 
when  one  goes  to  enumerate  his  rivals 
for  pre-eminence  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  not  need  of  more  than 
half  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  count  on. 

Mark  Twain’s  chief  literary  asset 
was  the  talent  he  was  born  with.  But 
he  had  wonderful  advantages  in  devel¬ 
oping  it.  Even  while  he  was  getting 
the  rudiments  of  a  literary  education 
in  a  district  school  in  Missouri  his 
chief  study  was  boys,  caves  and  rivers. 
Becoming  proficient  in  these  subjects,, 
he  began  the  wander  years  that  carried 
him  to  Nevada  and  California,  to 
newspaper  offices  where  he  had  to 
practice  writing,  and  then  around  the 
world  with  the  Innocents.  He  was  a 
free  man  from  his  youth,  tied  to  no 
formulas  of  respectability,  cramped  by 
no  artificial  standards  of  taste  or  de¬ 
portment,  but  devoted  to  seeing  what 
he  could,  learning  what  he  might,  and 
thinking  it  over  and  writing  about  it 
in  the  best  words  he  could  find. 

An  untrammeled  man,  instinctively 
honest,  diligent  and  temperate  (except 
with  cigars,  which  didn’t  seem  to  hurt 
him  much).  Dr.  Wilson  may  include 
him  with  Lincoln  in  the  list  of  men  to 
whom  it  was  probably  an  advantage 
that  they  never  had  to  go  to  college. 
But  he  was  born  remarkable,  and 
would  probably  have  worked  out  re¬ 
markable  whatever  the  processes  might 
have  been.  Born  to  different  sights 
and  associations  and  to  a  less  hap¬ 
hazard  system  of  education,  he  might 
perhaps  have  turned  a  still  more  re¬ 
markable  writer  than  he  did.  Work¬ 
ing  out  as  he  did,  however,  he  saw 
aspects  of  American  life  that  there 
were  few  good  writers  to  tell  about, 
and  it  is  his  record  of  them  that  con¬ 
tributes  his  chief  cause  to  permanent 
distinction. 

It  is  a  happiness  to  record  that  Uncle 
Mark  was  a  man  faithful  and  upright 
in  e,rory  relation  of  life.  He  joked  a 
great  deal,  and  there  was  plenty  of  the 
artistic  temperament  in  him,  but  he 
paid  his  debts  and  loved  his  women- 
kind  with  a  fidelity  less  common  than 
it  should  be  among  humdrum  men. 
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To  Our  Readers 


OPENING  THE  SEASON *S  FESTIVITIES 

Time  Checks 

IN  the  systems  of  the  old-fashioned  socialists  and  com¬ 
munists  it  was  customary  to  substitute  so-called  “  time 
checks  ”  for  money.  These  checks  were  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  number  of  hours  of  actual  work  done  by  the  holder, 
and,  of  course,  were  not  transferable.  Modem  reformers  have 
abandoned  the  checks,  mistakingly,  it  would  seem.  Were  they 
in  vogue  at  present  how  quickly  would  the  high  prices  cease. 

“How  much  is  that  steak?  ”  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Morgan 
or  Mr.  Carnegie  inquiring,  pointing  to  a  luscious  tenderloin 
and  smacking  his  lips  in  expectation. 

“  That  is  worth  thirty-seven  minutes  a  pound,”  would  be 
the  disconcerting  reply,  and  the  poor  “  millionaire’s  ”  face 
would  fall.  But  five  hours  having  been  spent  in  coupon¬ 
clipping  and  like  work  it  would  palpably  be  folly  to  spend 
such  a  large  percentage  of  one’s  entire  capital  on  a  single 
piece  of  beef. 

“  Well,  give  me  a  pound  of  pork  chops  for  thirteen 
minutes,”  would  be  the  modest  compromise,  and  with  grati¬ 
tude  in  his  heart  and  the  chops  in  his  hand  the  financier 
would  proceed  homeward  to  his  mansion.  The  next  day  thf 
price  of  beef  would  tumble. 

All  men  are  equal. 

Decidedly,  let  us  ha\e  time  checks. 

William  Wallace  Wliitelock. 

Mr.  Payne  Brags  of  His  Bill 

MR.  PAYNE  says  that  from  every  standpoint  his  tariff  bill 
is  “the  most  successful  bill  this  country  has  ever  had.” 
From  the  standpoint  of  high  prices,  at  least,  Mr.  Payne 
is  right.  We  don't  charge  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  lift 
in  prices  to  his  bill,  but  it  has  done  its  part  in  that  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  it  has  in  “  the  uplifting  of  American  business  at 
home  and  abroad.” 

The  trouble  with  your  bill,  Mr.  Payne,  is  that  comparatively 
few  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  find  a  profit  in  the  industries 
and  trade  that  it  fosters,  whereas  every  mother’s  son  of  us 
has  to  pay  the  prices  which  it  helps  to  boost. 


FOR  considerably  over  twenty  years 
Life  has  been  active  in  Fresh  Air 
Work,  and  has  maintained  since  1891  a 
Farm  at  Branchville,  Connecticut.  The 
property,  a  gentleman’s  country  seat, 
about  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  was  a 
gift  from  the  late  Edwin  Gilbert.  The 
house,  stable  and  other  buildings  have 
been  converted  into  dormitories  and  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  for  our  numerous  guests, 
while  the  ample  playgrounds,  with  the 
orchard,  brook  and  tent,  furnish  con¬ 
stant  amusement. 

From  the  close  of  school  in  June  until 
it  reopens  in  September  parties  of  about 
two  hundred  children  are  given  a  fort¬ 
night's  vacation  in  the  country.  Pure 
air  and  plenty  of  good  food  have  a 
■chance  to  work  their  miracles  with  the 
children  of  the  poor,  taken  from  the 
city  missions,  the  lower  East  Side,  and 
other  “settlement”  sections  of  the 
Greater  New  York. 

Branchville  is  fifty-three  miles  from  New  York,  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  and  the  transportation  is  of  course  a 
heavy  item,  but  careful  management  last  season,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  kept  the  entire  cost  of  a  child’s 
two  weeks’  vacation  down  to  $5.31. 

Life’s  Farm  is  supported  entirely  by  contributions  from 
friends  and  readers.  We  trust  our  old  friends  will  remember 
us  this  year,  and  we  also  hope  to  interest  our  newer  friends 
in  this  work.  Remember  that  $5.31  means  a  happy  vacation 
in  a  life  where  happy  vacations  are  a  rarity. 

However  small  the  contribution,  we  can  use  it  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Remittances  may  be  made  payable  to  Life’s  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  Acknowledgment  is  made  about  three  weeks  later  in 
our  Fresh  Air  column  ;  also  by  letter  direct  if  address  be  given. 
The  more  money  you  give  the  more  children  we  send. 


life’s  fresh  air  fund  statement. 


Balance  on  hand  close  of  1909 . $6,123.00 

Less  Marion  Story  fund .  5,000.00 

$1,1 23.00 

Contributions  received  since  close  of  1909. 

1909- 

Sept.  20.  Twitchell  I.ake  S.  S . $5.60 

21.  Catharine  E.  Swinnerton .  5.00 

21.  J  B.  D.,  Tr .  2.50 

Oct  8.  Geo.  J.  Helmer .  5.00 

8.  “Tweeter  Bug” .  1.00 

20.  George  W.  Wienhoeber . 15  82 

27.  Thos.  Smidt .  5.00 

Nov.  8.  Arthur  A.  O’Neill,  M.D .  5.00 

Dec.  30.  Poker  . .  1.15 

19:0. 

Jan.  29.  C.  D .  2.00 

Feb.  1.  “Anonymous”  . 10. 10 

14.  Given  by  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  Seventh 

Grade  of  P.  S.  No.  21,  Flushing,  N.  Y....  3.00 

- - -  61.17 


At  the  Quick  Lunch 


AY.  -waiter,  don’t  you  see  that  sign  ‘No  Smoking’?” 
*  Waiter  :  Yes,  but  that’s  only  intended  for  the  cus¬ 


tomers. 
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MATT 

Coming  to  a  Decision 


CENE:  A  modern  city  apartment.  Dinner  is  over  and 
husband  and  wife  enter  the  “  living  room.”  The  husband 
strikes  a  light  and  applies  it  to  his  cigar.  The  wife  settles 
back  with  an  air  of  determination  neutralized  by  a  smile • — 
indications  that  in  her  opinion  a  certain  psychological  moment 
has  arrived.  On  the  table  are  three  school  text-books — al¬ 
gebra,  ancient  history  and  a  beginner’ s  Latin — indicating 
the  presence  near  by  of  a  younger  person,  whose  shrill  voice 
can  indeed  occasionally  be  heard  from  an  adjoining  room. 

Wife  ( very  pleasantly )  :  Isn’t  it  about  time,  dear,  that  we 
decided  where  we  shall  go  this  summer? 

Husband  (his  face  becoming  slightly  cynical )  :  You  mean 
that  it  is  time  for  you  to  tell  me  where  you  have  decided 
that  we  shall  go. 

Wife:  How  unkind  of  you!  I  have  been  so  busy - , 

Husband  ( interrupting  her  with  a  sweep  of  his  cigar ) 
— buying  things  to  go  away  with  that  you  really  haven’t  had 
time  to  think  of  the  place — eh  ? 

Wife:  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Husband  ( relaxing )  :  Oh,  that’s  all  right,  my  dear.  I 
understand.  I’m  not  cross  about  it.  Where  do  you  think 
would  be  the  best  place  to  go? 

Wife:  Not  where  we  were  last  year. 

Husband:  I  thought  it  was  pretty  good.  Simple  but  good. 

Wife:  But  you  forget  that  Estelle  is  growing.  She  de¬ 
mands  more. 

Husband  ( inclined  to  bait  her )  :  More  what? 

Wife:  More  life. 

Husband:  More  foolishness,  you  mean. 

Wife:  You  don’t  understand  at  all.  You  don’t  give  any 
thought  to  these  things.  ( Persuadingly .)  Now  won’t  you 
please  let  me  explain?  Don’t  you  think  that  you  ought  to  let 
me  explain  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  to - 

Husband:  Go  on.  Explain. 

Wife:  I  simply  couldn’t  when  you  put  it  that  way.  Why, 
you  shut  me  right  up. 

Husband  ( very  mildly)  :  I  assure  you  I  didn’t  mean  it. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  girl,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  have 
you  explain.  The  fact  is,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  you  to  explain.  You  know  your  distaste  for 
argument.  For  example,  our  expenses - 


RACING  TERM 

THE  FIRST  LAP 


Wife:  There  you  go  again.  Always  expenses,  always 
money,  money,  money,  money !  I  am  sick  of  it. 

Husband:  Now,  now,  don’t  be  unreasonable.  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  money.  I  am  ready  to  avoid  anything  you 
don’t  want  to  talk  about.  But  it  was  your  suggestion.  You 
proposed  it. 

Wife:  Proposed  what? 

Husband  :  Why,  that  you  explain  something — I  don’t 
know  what. 

Wife:  Oh,  yes.  I  simply  wanted  you  to  listen  and  judge 
fairly.  You  never  listen  to  my  reasons,  you  know,  but  you 
always  insist  on  giving  me  yours. 

Husband  (puffing  contentedly)  :  Well,  for  once  I'll  do 
anything  you  say.  Now,  here’s  a  proposition.  You  explain 
everything — calmly,  clearly,  in  your  own  delightful  manner. 
I  will  listen  carefully,  sympathetically  and  impartially.  Then, 
when  you  have  finished,  I  will  give  my  reasons — that  is,  of 
course,  supposing  I  may  disagree.  I  may  not  disagree,  you 
understand.  I  may_  be  persuaded  that  you  are  entirely  right. 
Why,  my  dear,  this  is  too  delightful.  I’ve  been  wanting  to 
have  just  this  kind  of  a  talk  with  you  for  years.  Proceed. 

Wife:  Well,  then,  don’t  you  think  that  we  ought  to  go — 
to  go - 

Husband  ( after  a  pause)  :  Well,  go  on. 

Wife  ( rather  hurriedly)  :  To  a  nice  hotel,  where  there  is 
some  life? 

Husband:  You  mean  to  some  nice,  expensive  hotel,  where 
there  is  some  life  ? 

Wife:  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Money!  Always  money! 
I  won’t  say  anything  more - 

Husband  :  There,  there,  forgive  me.  I  didn’t  mean  that. 
I  wasn’t  fair.  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,  some  nice  hotel — go  on. 

Wife:  Where  there  is  life,  and  music,  and  dancing,  and 

where  only  the  best  people  go.  You  see  Estelle  is  just  at  the 

age  where  she  needs  to  meet  the  very  nicest  people.  It  will 
influence  her  whole  life.  She  will  learn  to  be  at  her  ease  any¬ 
where  then.  And  I  shall  be  free  from  housekeeping,  instead 
of  that  horrid  farm  where  we  were  last  year,  and - 

Husband  (anxious  to  know  the  cost)  :  Where’s  the  hotel? 
Have  you  decided  about  it? 

Wife:  I  should  love  to  go  to  the  Lake  Pine  House. 

Husband:  Yfou  know  how  much  it  costs  there? 

Wife  :  I  don’t  believe  it  is  much  more  there  than  any¬ 
where  else.  I’d  rather  stay  at  home  than - 

Husband:  Oh,  of  course!  Well,  I  can  tell  you.  It  will 

cost  us  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Now,  I  am 

perfectly  willing  to  do  it.  I  wouldn’t  care  if  it  cost  a  mil¬ 
lion  a  week — if  I  had  the  money.  But  I  haven’t,  and  that 
settles  it.  (A  pause.)  That’s  something  there  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  about. 

Wife  (with  an  impersonal  air)  :  I’d  rather  spend  two 
weeks  there  than  two  months - 

Husband  :  I  understand  that  all  right.  So  would  I.  But 
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this  is  mathematics,  and  not  what  you  would  like  to  do.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  go  to  a  place  like 
that  you  will  have  to  dress.  Why,  only 
millionaires  go  there — only  people  with 
their  own  autos.  You’ll  be  thoroughly 
out  of  place  ;  then  there  is  the  fare  both 
ways. 

Wife:  That  would  happen  anywere. 

Husband:  I  know  that,  but  it’s  all  got 
to  be  considered.  My  dear,  it’s  out  of  the 
question.  It  cannot  be  done.  Dismiss  it 
from  your  mind.  I  haven't  got  the  cash. 

Wife  (a  tear  in  her  voice )  :  You  could 
do  it  if  you  wanted  to.  You  do  other  things. 

Husband  ( getting  up  slowly  and  throwing 
the  stub  of  his  cigar  down  on  the  receiver 
half  savagely,  as  he  thrusts  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  elevates  and  depresses  him¬ 
self  alternately  on  his  toes)  :  Now,  girl, 
look  here.  This  is  a  game.  You’ve  got  this 
thing  all  fixed  up,  and  you  think  you  can 
make  me  do  it;  but  you  can’t.  Just  put  it 
out  of  your  mind.  Besides,  do  you  suppose 
I  would  take  Estelle  to  a  fashionable  hotel 
like  that,  where  she  would  meet  a  lot  of 
swells  very  much  above  us  ?  I  guess  I  know 
better  than  that!  If  you  haven’t  any  love 
for  the  child,  I  have:  Why,  you  would  spoil 
her  for  life.  Worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  her.  I  should  think  you  would  see  it. 

But  I  can.  So  forget  it.  You  are  not  go¬ 
ing!  Understand? 

( At  this  moment  the  door  leading  into  the  other  room  is 
burst  violently  open  and  Estelle,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  her 
extremely  pretty  face  drawn  into  a  knot  of  anguish,  rushes 
up  to  her  father  and  violently  throws  her  arms  around  his 
■neck  in  a  passion  of  tears.) 

Esteli.e  :  Papa ! 

Husband:  So,  you  heard  it  all? 

Estelle:  Oh,  dear  papa,  you  don’t  mean  it.  Say  that 
you  don’t.  {Her  girlish  figure  is  racked  with  sobs.  She  is 
unable  to  speak.) 

Husband:  Estelle. 

Estelle:  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  don’t  let  us 


go.  It  would  b-b-break  my  heart,  papa.  You  must! 

Husband:  There!  There!  I’ll  think  it  over. 

Estelle  {sobbing  more  violently  than  ever)  :  Say  you  will 
let  us  go  ! 

Husband  :  I - 

Estelle  {holding  him  with  the  strength  of  ten  girls)  :  Say 
you’ll  let  us  go  ! 

Husband:  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  go;  I  promise 
you. 

Estelle  (smiling  almost  instantly  through  her  tears  as 
she  turns  to  her  mother)  :  You  know,  mamma,  papa  never 
goes  back  on  his  word.  T.  L.  M. 


At  the  Funeral 

E  has  been  not  only  a  minister  but  an  editor.” 

“You  don't  say!  Then  his  chances  of  getting  to 
heaven  are  even  ” 

“  No,  his  chances  of  getting  to  heaven  are  not  quite  so 
good.  He  was  an  editor  only  a  short  time — not  enough  to 
make  it  an  even  thing.” 

For  a  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth 

HOW  many  children,  since  the  custom  of  firing  off  cannons 
and  crackers  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  first  inaugur¬ 
ated,  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  senseless  amusement?  Verily 
the  number  would  make  an  army  as  large  as  the  one  to  whom 
Cornwallis  surrendered. 

Let  us  turn  over  a  new  leaf  this  year  and  do  away  with 
the  barbarous  practice. 

Parents,  provide  for  the  children  all  the  picnics  you 
want,  and  all  the  other  fun  you  can  think  of,  but  cut  out  the 
firearms  and  noise. 


decoys 
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A  Tourist's  Version 


’]\  /I  ID  churches  and  palaces 
I VI  Tho’  we  may  roam,” 
For  custom-house  terrors 
There’s  no  place  like  home. 


FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 
Born  May  6,  1860 


Readers  of  Life  and  many  other  periodicals  have  long  de¬ 
lighted  in  Professor  Sherman’s  work.  Besides  being  a  true 
poet  of  unexampled  facility  in  the  technique 
of  his  art,  it  may  not  be  known  that  as  an 
educator  he  is  in  the  very  first  rank.  His 
perfect  verse  indicates  the  supreme  mathe¬ 
matical  quality  of  his  gifted  mind. 

We  are  delighted,  Mr.  Sherman,  to 
present  you  with  this  brief  typographical 
testimony  of  our  high  regard.  May  your 
muse  continue  to  edify  us.  May  you  re¬ 
main  ever  one  of  our  most  delightful  poets. 


PHILANDER  CHASE  KNOX 
Born  May  6,  1853 


Pittsburg  has  occasionally  a  man  of  talent  who  is  not  a 
master  of  high  finance.  Among  these  Secretary  Knox  is  in 
the  first  rank.  The  present  administration 
has  come  to  lean  upon  him,  and  he  has 
been  subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Knox 
is  a  good  man.  To  be  under  the  lee  of  a 
Republican  administration  and  to  be  also 
a  Republican  may  be  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  most  honorable  statesmanship. 

May  you,  sir,  rise  above  these  handicaps 
and  prove  that  the  interests  of  one  s  country 
are  greater  than  party. 

Here’s  your  good  health. 


ROBERT  E.  PEARY 
Born  May  6,  1 856 


Hundred  of  lecture  platforms,  and  the  responsibility  of  dis¬ 
covering  one  North  Pole,  testify,  sir,  to  your  unexampled 
greatness — not  to  mention  innumerable 
magazine  articles.  Need  we  say  more? 
Hasn't  enough  been  said  already? 

We  congratulate  you  upon  your  birthday. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  important  event 
our  imaginations  would  still  have  one  more 
place  upon  the  map  to  work  upon. 

May  a  comfortable  obscurity  await  you, 
and  may  you  enjoy  it  in  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  many  years  to  come. 


Rivals 

SHE:  John  is  a  very  considerate  sort  of  fellow,  isn’t  he? 

He  {the  rival)  :  Oh,  yes,  very.  He  has  that  keen  tact 
and  loving  sympathy  which  a  chauffeur  displays  toward  a  help¬ 
less  cripple. 

THE  depths  of  a  woman's  eyes  may  become  the  height  of  a 
man’s  ambition. 


IF  WE  MUST  KILL  THINGS,  WOULD  NOT  THIS  BE  THE  MOST 
HUMANE  ? 
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Teddy  Boy  Blue 

AFTER  EUGENE  FIELD 

THE  little  Joe  Cannon  is  covered  with 
dust ; 

But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands. 

The  G.  O.  P.  elephant,  red  with  rust, 
Is  battered  with  ruthless  hands. 

Time  was  when  the  little  “czar”  Can¬ 
non  could  do, 

And  the  elephant  passing  fair. 

And  that  was  the  time  that  Teddy  knew 
He  could  leave  them  safely  there. 

“  Now  you  be  good  till  I  come,”  he  said, 
“And,  ‘  Billy,’  don’t  make  any  noise,” 
And  sailing  away  to  the  jungle  bed 
He  deamt  of  his  nice  little  toys — 

And  as  he  was  dreaming  a  horrid  song 
Awakened  our  Teddy  Boy  Blue — 

Oh,  the  year  was  strenuous,  the  year 
was  long. 

For  the  little  toy  friends  so  true. 


■w 


And  longing  for  Teddy  they  anxiously 
stand, 

Each  in  his  trembling  place. 

Awaiting  the  club  of  his  strong  right 
hand. 

The  vicious  smile  of  his  face — 

And  they  wonder  as  waiting  the  long 
days  through 

In  the  dust  of  their  turmoil  and  care, 
What  in  the  world  will  their  Teddy  do 

With  his  toys  once  so  nice  and  so  fair. 


OF  WEALTH 


Well  Provided  For  Anti-Suffrage  Collegette 


W.  P.  Wilson. 


THE  man  who  is  too  busy  at  his  work 
to  ask  for  more  pay  usually  gets  it. 


Benevolent  lady  {to  show¬ 
girl )  :  And,  dear  child,  have  you 
no  home  ? 

Showgirl  :  Yes,  indeed.  My  father 
and  mother  have  both  married  again, 
and  I  am  welcome  at  either  place. 


THERE  are  rumors  of  an  anti-suffrage 
league  to  be  started  among  the  col¬ 
lege  girls.  Sounds  like  rather  a  good 
plan.  So  far  all  the  college  girls  seem 
to  be  suffragists,  but  that  may  be  be¬ 
cause  only  that  side  of  the  question  has 
been  organized.  Parents  who  are  not 
yet  enthusiastic  about  votes  for  women 
have  observed  with  some  uneasiness  that 
apparently  they  can’t  send  their  girls  to 
college  without  making  suffragists  of 
them.  If  it  is  going  to  be  feasible  for 
college  girls  to  be  anli-suffragists  such 
parents  might  like  to  know  it. 

Luck  ! 

“  Having  with  his  usual  luck  escaped  all 
the  perils  of  darkest  Africa.”- — Current  Liter¬ 
ature. 

DON’T  talk  about  his  luck.  That  is 
out  of  date.  For  all  of  us  For¬ 
tune  shuffles  the  cards  and  we  get  what 
we  get.  He  has  had  some  remarkable 
hands  dealt  to  him,  but  long  since  public 
interest  in  the  cards  he  held  was  merged 
into  interest  in  the  way  he  played  them. 


WHO'LL  have  jurisdiction  over  air¬ 
ships  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Why,  the  highway  commissioner.” 


“  fisherman’s  luck  ” 
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A  DAY  WITH  THE  HOUNDS 


Modern  Music 


IT  is  the  premiere  of  the  new  opera  “  Elec¬ 
trocution,”  whose  creator  is  the  great¬ 
est  discordist  of  modern  times. 

The  interest  is  intense.  All  the  musical 
culture  of  the  country  is  present,  with  its 
flowing  locks  dry  cleaned  and  its  massive 
jrows  furrowed  for  the  occasion.  Every 
seat  upon  the  upper  floors  of  the  vast 
opera  house  is  filled,  while  space  upon 
stairways,  landings  and  in  the  passages 
back  of  the  seats  has  been  sold  to 
standees  at  fancy  prices.  In  the  street 
a  clamorous  mob  demands  admission 
that  even  the  speculators  cannot  supply. 

As  the  twelve  hundred  instrumental¬ 
ists  of  the  orchestra  take  their  places 
on  the  lower  floor  they  fill  it  entirely. 
Some  even  lop  over  into  the  alley  outside. 

Among  the  new  instruments  noted  are 
fifty  pishtushes,  fifty  bull  bellows,  fifty 
macawettes,  eighteen  hipposnorts  with  brass 
escape  pipes  and  armor  plate  boiler  covers, 
twenty-three  jointed  stovepipe  elbows  with 
hipless,  straight-front  middles  and  forty- 
eight  Harveyized  pot  lids. 

After  the  brief  overture  of  twenty-five 
cast-iron  bars  the  curtain  rises  with  a 


snort  of  rage.  The  scene  represents  the  cellar  of  an  ancient 
Greek  temple.  Damitta  (tenor)  is  discovered  trying  to  read 
the  electric  meter.  He  is  furious  because  it  does  not  register 
enough  and  sings  his  great  curse  recitative  through  the  fur¬ 
nace  pipes,  so  that  it  is  heard  throughout  the  temple.  The 
effect  of  the  clicking  of  the  meter  as  it  hastens  to  obey  his 
commands  is  admirably  depicted  by  the  orchestra. 

Yellora  (soprano)  a  six-foot,  two-hundred-and-fifty-pound 
vestal  virgin  attending  Snortissima,  the  high  priest  of  the 
temple,  hears  the  voice  of  Damitta  through  the  steam  pipes 
and  falls  in  love  with  it  at  first  sound. 

She  calls  back  in  stentorian  tones  asking  whose  the  voice 
is  and  declaring  that  its  owner  is  what  she  calls  a  man,  at 
the  same  time  emphasizing  her  remarks  by  pounding  on  the 
register  with  a  huge  stone  god  which  she  has  taken  from  the 
altar. 

Realizing  by  the  force  of  her  language  and  the  vigor  of 
her  blows  upon  the  heating  apparatus  that  he  has  found  his 
affinity  at  last,  Damitta,  anxious  to  get  at  her,  tears  up  the 
great  stone  staircase,  only  to  be  informed  by  the  janitor 
(bass),  who  makes  his  appearance  at  this  juncture,  that  he 
must  lay  it  all  back  again  just  as  he  found  it. 

Yellora  has  by  this  time  slid  down  one  of  the  furnace 
flues  and,  realizing  the  situation  at  a  glance,  is  having  a 
catch-as-catch-can  wrestling  bout  with  the  janitor,  whom  she 
at  last  hurls  headlong  into  the  furnace  pot.  (Great  frying 
motif  and  crashing  of  pot  lids  in  orchestra.) 

Damitta  seizes  her  and  attempts  to  strain  her  to  his  blue 
overalls,  only  to  be  held  at  arm’s  length  and  told  in  soft. 
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ALGY  ENTERTAINS  THE  COUSIN  FROM  MONTANA 

“seems  a  shame,  don't  it,  for  an  able-bodied  man  like  me  to  pounce  down  onto  a  poor  little  unprotected  drink 
LIKE  THAT?  I’m  GLAD  NONE  O’  THE  BOYS  AIN'T  WATCHIn’  ME.” 


sobbing  tones  like  peals  of  thunder 
that  although  her  love  for  him  is  abso¬ 
lutely  eighteen  karat  (acid  test  motif  in 
orchestra)  yet  she  cannot  marry  him  until 
old  Snortissima  is  bowled  over,  as  he  is 
her  illegitimate  father  and  watches  her 
as  the  Great  Commoner  watches  the 
Presidential  chair.  (Clicking  of  free 
silver  and  donkey  braying  motif.) 


“great  scott,  waggles!  an  automo¬ 
bile?  ” 

“  NO.  VIVISECTOR.  TRANSPLANTED  MY  LEG 
ONTO  A  GUINEA  HEN." 


After  a  long  look  into  each  other’s 
eyes  they  by  a  single  impulse  begin  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  ash-heap  in  the  corner  and 
bob  up  at  the  same  time  holding  to  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  rusted  gaspipe. 

With  whoops  of  joy  they  rush  up¬ 
stairs,  and  presently  the  fall  of  a  huge 
iron  weight  from  the  fly-loft  to  the 
stage  reveals  to  the  audience  the  fact 
that  the  gaspipe  duet  has  been  too  much 
for  Snortissima  and  his  throwdown  is 
complete. 

Wild,  whirring  sounds  announce  the 
re-entrance  of  the  conspirators,  who  be¬ 
gin  a  dance  orgy  about  the  cellar,  sing¬ 
ing  in  mad  unison  (Lauterbach  motif 
for  two  hundred  drums),  while  a  chorus 
of  vengeful  members  of  the  temple  trust, 
realizing  that  their  chief  means  of  graft 
has  been  taken  from  them,  rush  wrath- 
fully  in  screaming,  “  Electrocute  them  ! 
electrocute  them!  ” 

The  tense  stillness  following  the 


snarling  fall  of  the  curtain  indicates  one 
of  two  things — either  that  the  audience 
escaped  before  it  was  overcome  or  that 
the  succession  of  shocks  has  given  the 
coroner  and  his  assistants  a  job  that 
will  last  them  for  several  days. 

Harvey  Peake. 


0IVE  US  TfilS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BAIT- 
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The  Good-Natured  Administration 

IT  was  morning  in  Washington.  The  Good-Natured  One  at 
the  head  of  affairs  motioned  to  his  private  secretary,  who 
good  naturedly  handed  him  the  following  advertisement  to  be 
good  naturedly  inserted  in  the  daily  papers  : 

Wanted — Good-natured  kitchen-maid  to  work  for  a  large 
family.  Must  always  be  smiling  and  pleasant,  no  matter  what 
is  said  about  her  in  the  papers.  Address,  etc. 

“That  will  do,”  said  the  Good-Natured  One,  “and,  by  the 
way,  while  I  think  of  it,  I  noticed  that  the  chauffeur,  while  I 
was  out  with  him  yesterday,  scarcely  smiled.  Better  get  an¬ 
other — one  who  weighs  at  least  two  hundred.  My  boy,  I  must 
be  surrounded  by  good-natured  people.  It's  necessary  to  my 
peace  of  mind.” 

“  Very  well,  sire.  The  consignment  of  Cheshire  cats  has 
arrived.” 

“  Have  them  disposed  around  the  house  and  grounds. 
How  is  the  tariff  this  morning?  ” 

“Very  good,  sire.” 

“  The  last  time  it  was  ushered  into  my  august  presence  it 
scarcely  smiled.  This  won’t  do.  I  won’t  have  a  large  tariff 
around  me  that  isn’t  good  natured.  What  did  the  papers  say 
about  me  yesterday?  ” 

“  Said  you  were  too  compliant.” 

“  Ha  !  Ha  !  I  must  practice  a  good-natured  laugh  when¬ 
ever  that  occurs.  You  understand?  Everbody  must  get  the 
habit.” 

“  Yes,  sire.” 

“  Show  in  the  Cabinet.” 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  filed  solemnly  in.  This  was 
noticed. 


“  DO  YEZ  MANE  T'  TELL  ME  THAT  OULD  SKATE  HAS  A  THRACIC 
RECORD?  ” 

“  HE  HAS.  HIM  AN'  HIS  MATE  DONE  A  MOILE  IN  TIN  MIN¬ 
UTES  WID  A  CAR  FULL  o’  PASSENGERS.” 


“GOLLY,  I’LL  GET  DAT  COON - ” 


“Gentlemen,”  said  the  Good-Natured  One,  “don’t  let  this 
occur  again.  You  must  not  file  in  solemnly,  but  good  natur¬ 
edly.  Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you — that’s  my  motto. 
Come,  let  us  now  discuss  good  naturedly  the  forest  preserves, 
the  trusts  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  toward  a  third  term.” 

The  Cabinet  was  plainly  uneasy.  It  wasn’t  used  to  being 
so  good  natured.  It  smiled  and  managed  to  laugh  a  feeble 
ha,  ha. 

“  Try  again,  gentlemen.  Remember,  everybody  will  be 
discharged  who  isn’t  good  natured.  By  the  way,  prices  are 
going  up  to-day,  as  usual?  ” 

“  As  usual.” 

“  Ha !  Ha !  I  shake  my  sides.  Everybody  will  kindly 
shake  sides.” 

The  Cabinet  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  shake  its  sides. 

“And  how  are  my  favorite  trusts  this  morning — the  ones 
that  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  whack — good  naturedly,  of 
course?  Show  them  all  in.” 

The  door  was  opened  and  all  the  nice  trusts  now  came  in. 
They  were  large  and  fat  and  sleek,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
shaking  their  sides.  This  put  the  Good.-Natured  One  in 
splendid  humor. 

“Ha!”  he  exclaimed.  “That’s  the  way.  No  matter 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  be  good  natured  about  it,  eh? 
Now  what  shall  I  do  to  you  all  this  morning?  Denounce  you? 
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BUT  THE  ARTIST  HELPED  THE  COON 

Be  prepared,  O  naughty  trusts,  to  be  good  naturedly  de¬ 
nounced.” 

This  put  every  one  at  once  in  good  humor.  It  was  indeed 
a  good-natured  family  party. 

“  Who  says  we  are  not  all  harmonious?  ”  asked  the  Sugar 
Trust,  with  a  sly  wink  at  the  Good-Natured  One.  Look  at 
me  !  I  got  it  in  the  neck,  but  I  don’t  mind.  Laugh  it  off,  eh?  ” 

“  That’s  it,”  said  the  Good-Natured  One.  “  That’s  the 
way  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.  Hello,  here  comes  Congress  and 
the  Senate.” 

Congress  and  the  Senate  started  to  file  solemnly  in,  but 
when  they  saw  the  good-natured  grin  on  every  one’s  face 
they  realized  and  grinned  too.  Then  the  little  state  depart¬ 
ments  came  tagging  after,  each  one  shaking  its  sides  merrily 
as  it  had  been  taught.  Finally,  everybody  was  there,  and 
there  was  a  grand  chorus  of  general  approval. 

“  What  are  we  here  for?  ”  asked  the  Good-Natured  One 
as  he  looked  around  him  at  the  grand  sight. 

“To  be  good  natured.” 

“  In  spite  of  what  ?  ” 

“  In  spite  of  a  free  press,  high  prices  and  African  im¬ 
ports.” 

“Good!  Let  us  all  shake  sides.” 

Everybody  shook  sides  in  chorus. 

“  And  now  answer  the  following  question  as  you  have 
been  duly  taught.  Why  is  the  present  administration  the 


most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  one  ever  known  in  history?” 

“  Because,  in  spite  of  all  criticisms,  it  is  the  one  and  only 
administration  that  is  good  natured  in  peace,  good  natured 
in  war  and  good  natured  in  the  hearts  of  its  countrymen.” 

“  Very  good.  Your  duties  are  now  over.  Meet  me  here 
to-morrow  morning  at  the  same  time  and  we  will  continue 
these  exercises.” 

Everybody  then  wended  his  way  good  naturedly  home,  while 
all  the  good-natured  editorial  writers  in  the  country  wrote 
good-natured  articles  on  the  folly  of  being  too  courageous 
when  you  can  cultivate  instead  the  fine  art  of  being,  good 
r.atured. 

The  Foolish  Catechism 

Q.  What  is  a  trust  ? 

A.  A  trust  is  a  wicked  despot  whose  aim  in  life  is  to 
divert  all  the  money  in  the  country  into  his  own  pockets. 

Q.  Does  he  succeed? 

A.  No  ;  but  the  trust  is  not  to  blame. 

Q.  What  does  a  trust  produce? 

A.  Many  dainty  and  useful  articles,  such  as  oil,  con¬ 
gressmen,  beef,  lawyers,  steel,  sugar  and  millionaires. 

Q.  What  are  millionaires? 

A.  They  are  the  beneficiaries  who  afterwards  serve  as 
trustees. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  trustees? 

A.  To  pray  that  he  will  live  long  enough  to  get  rid  of 
his  money.  The  money  is  called  a  trust  fund. 

Q.  Then  the  trust  is  father  of  the  fund  ?  * 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fund  is  returned  to  the  people? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Then  the  country  becomes  guardian  of  the  fund  and 
not  only  enjoys  its  companionship,  but  protects  and  cares 
for  it  because  of  her  love  for  the  fund’s  father,  the  trust? 

A.  Yes ;  for  the  trust  has  now  been  converted  into  a 
genial  philanthropist. 

Q.  And  the  people  ? 

A.  Into  objects  of  charity. 

Q.  To  whom,  then,  are  we  indebted  for  our  many  bene¬ 
factions  ? 

A.  To  the  trusty,  trustworthy  trust.  W.  F.  R. 


DOING  OVER  A  BAD  JOB 

“  I  Christen  Thee  a  Nu  ” 
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Inspired  by  the  Great  African  Hunter 


A  Standard  Victorian  Play  and  a  Sentimental  Effort 

WHY  reminisce?  It's  a  sort  of  puerile  joy 
for  persons  who  in  their  youth  have  seen 
a  standard  play  like  “  Caste  ”  to  say  to  their 
less  aged  or  less  theatrically  experienced  friends 
that  some  one  not  in  the  present  cast  was  a 
better  Eccles  or  a  better  Polly.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  conveys  an  idea  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of 
the  propounder  when  it  really  means  only  that 
he  is  older  or  that  he  has  been  going  to  the 
theatre  longer  than  the  person  who  is  bored  by 
listening  to  him  or  reading  the  things  he  writes 
about  what  he  remembers.  These  comparisons  of  present  and 
past  performances  are  valuable  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  determine  whether  the  present-day  stage  is  in  a  condition 
of  advance  or  decline,  but  to  exhibit  the  data  is  a  process  like 
inviting  the  general  public  to  become  interest’d  in  a  com¬ 
parative  exhibit  of  stones  of  the  Jurassic  period  and  a  bit  of 
asphalt  from  a  modern  pavement.  The  geologic  specimens 
may  have  an  intrinsic  interest,  but  what  every  one  wants  to 
know  is  the  present  value  of  the  asphalt. 

o  *  a  *  -a-  *  -o 

The  curious  thing  about  “Caste”  is  that,  although  it  is 
more  than  half  a  century  old  as  a  play  and  that  it  deals 
with  a  period,  place  and  manners  comparatively  modern  but 
remote  from  New  York  to-day,  it  has  the  power  to  make  an 
up-to-date  New  York  audience  laugh  and  weep  in  turn.  We 
know  this  power  in  a  classic  well  performed,  but  “  Caste  ”  is 
not  a  classic.  It  is  a  Victorian  comedy,  and  merely  a  comedv 
of  English  low-life.  And  yet  it  has  a  primitive  and  elemental 
charm,  an  analysis  of  simple  emotions,  which  gives  it  a  power¬ 
ful  clutch  on  the  feelings  of  the  Twentieth-century  New 
Yorker.  T.  W.  Robertson,  who  wrote  it,  and  who  was  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “Tom  Robertson,”  which  is  a  sign  of  his 
humanity,  must  have  had  in  him  something  extra  fine  that 
enabled  him  to  create  stage  characters  recognizable  as  entirely 


human  so  long  after  their  creation  and  so  potent  in  surround¬ 
ings  far  away  from  their  origin. 

This  much  for  “  Caste  ”  as  a  play.  Its  performance  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  by  an  “all-star” — much  abused  term — 
cast  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  parts,  being  close  to 
nature  and  therefore  what  is  professionally  known  as  “fat,” 
give  easy  opportunities  for  effective  impersonation.  The  temp¬ 
tation  to  broaden  them,  to  exaggerate  them  instead  of  refine 
them,  was  not  missed  by  a  single  member  of  the  company 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman  chose  for  this  unusual  effort.  Marie 
Tempest,  comedienne  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  toes  and 
retrousse  nose,  in  her  extreme  cockneyism  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  as  the  sister  of  the  equally  effective  but 
equally  exaggerated  in  her  refinement  Esther,  as  played  by- 
Elsie  Ferguson.  Nor  could  the  Eccles  of  Mr.  Huntley,  funny 
as  was  his  individual  impersonation,  be  taken  as  the  father  of 
either  or  both  of  the  girls.  The  Sam  Gerridge  of  Mr.  Graham 
Browne,  being  an  independent  character,  bearing  no  close  con¬ 
nection  to  the  others,  was  personated  admirably,  humorously 
and  not  out  of  drawing.  Lack  of  unctuousness  in  the  earlier 
scenes  in  the  part  of  the  Marquise  made  Maud  Milton's  final 
yielding  to  human  affection  seem  improbable.  Mr.  Edwin 
Arden  was  austere  rather  than  romantic  as  George  D’Alvoy, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Royce,  as  Captain  Hawtree,  was  a  modification 
of  the  heavy  dragoon  as  made  familiar  to  us  by  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Lawrance  D’Orsay.  Individually  not  one  of 
these  impersonations  was  a  bad  one,  but  they  had  not  been 
toned  in  to  make  a  well  harmonizing  picture.  The  impression 
was  that  although  each  figure  had  been  perfected  in  itself  it 
stood  out  too  strongly  to  make  a  harmonious  composition. 
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But  “  Caste  ”  as  it  is  done  at  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  a  good,  clean  play,  well  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  manner  of  its  perform¬ 
ance  is  so  much  above  the  average  that 
it  deserves  the  patronage  of  the  more 
intelligent  public. 


OW  far  the  police  authori¬ 
ties  of  New  York  will 
allow  certain  places  of 
entertainment  called  the¬ 
atres  to  go  in  the  way  of 
indecency  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  who  live  in 
the  big  city  are  perhaps 
gradually  losing  our  point  of  view,  but 
judging  by  some  billboard  pictures  and 
announcements  now  in  sight  it  might 
be  well  for  even  the  broadest-minded  of 
us  to  straighten  up  a  bit  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  we  are  not  getting  just 
a  trifle  too  tolerant  with  the  purveyors 
of  what  passes  for  legitimate  amuse¬ 
ment.  In  matters  of  the  theatre,  as  in 
everything  else,  Life  stands  for  free¬ 
dom,  but  not  for  license,  and  certainly 
not  for  an  open  market  in  licentious¬ 
ness. 


E  N  T  I  M  E  N  T  of  the 
most  elementary 
kind  has  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  a  large  the¬ 
atre-patronizing  pub¬ 
lic  in  America.  These 
theatregoers  do  not 
insist  upon  art  in  the 
writing  or  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  plays.  If  they  did,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  the  longevity  of 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “East  Lynne” 
and  similar  dramas  with  their  frequent 
murderings  at  the  hands  of  incompetent 
performers.  At  the  same  time  the  sen¬ 
timent  they  want  must  be  handed  to 
these  patrons  skillfully  so  far  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  goes.  That  is  what  makes 
it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  popular  value 
of  such  a  play  as  “  The  Call  of  the 
Cricket,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Peple,  and  in 
which  Miss  Mabel  Taliaferro  bids  for 
favor  as  a  girlish  and  abused  heroine. 
Miss  Taliaferro’s  appeal  lies  in  her 
childishness  of  appearance  and  childish 
charm  more  than  in  finished  art,  so  her 
medium  must  be  a  play  in  which  these 
qualities  are  made  to  count. 

“The  Call  of  the  Cricket”  shows  us 
an  elfish  girl-woman  from  the  South 
thrown  into  the  chilly  atmosphere  of 
the  stage  depiction  of  Northern  do¬ 
mestic  and  social  life.  A  rich  young 
Northerner  is  fascinated  by  her  free¬ 
dom  of  temperament  and  behavior.  He 
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“say,  CUPID,  let’s  take  that  boat  out  there.” 

“bully!  we  ought  to  get  plenty  of  bites,  anyhow.” 


marries  her  and  quickly  tires  of  her  su¬ 
perficial  charms.  Then  follows  neglect 
which  kills  her  spontaneity  of  manner 
and  develops  pathos  and  character. 
These  win  him  back  and  lead  to  a  happy 
denouement. 

Here’s  the  problem  for  playwright  and 
producer.  It  isn’t  at  all  likely  that  this 
sort  of  thing  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
canny  and  materialistic  New  York  au¬ 
dience.  (As  a  fact  it  doesn’t.)  But 
will  it  catch  the  sentimental  public  out¬ 
side  of  this  callous  town?  Have  the 
manufacturers  of  this  play  a  product 
with  the  indefinable  and  unexplainable 
quality  that  makes  the  maid  and  ma¬ 
tron  of  the  remoter  districts  pay  their 
money  to  be  joyed  by  the  attractive  qual¬ 
ities  of  Miss  Taliaferro  and  be  moved 
to  tears  by  her  unmerited  sorrows?  If 
so,  “The  Call  of  the  Cricket”  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Not  being  highly  impressed  with 
its  great  value  as  an  achievement  in  art 
or  literature,  critical  judgment  must 
leave  to  the  test  of  general  appreciation 
the  decision  as  to  whether  Miss  Talia¬ 
ferro  and  Mr.  Peple’s  play  provide  the 
proper  combination  of  childish  appeal 
and  dramatic  sentiment  to  catch  popu¬ 
lar  pecuniary  endorsement. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — “The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse.”  Among  the  earliest  of  the  muck- 
raker  plays. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Nothing  but  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Belasco-' — Mabel  Taliaferro  in  “  The  Call 
of  the  Cricket.”  See  above. 


Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Farce  of  the 
funniest  kind. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Mu¬ 
sical  farce  with  all  the  accessories. 

Casino — “The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw’s  “Arms  and  the  Man”  set  to 
tuneful  Viennese  music. 

Comedy — Mr.  Laurence  Irving  and  Mabel 
Hackney*  in  Brieux’s  “  The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  ^  Dupont.”  Interesting  discussion  of 
woman’s  place  in  the  world. 

Criterion — “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Divert¬ 
ing  light  comedy,  with  Mr.  Francis  Wilson 
as  author  and  star. 

Daly's — Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  “A  Mat¬ 
inee  Idol.”  Notice  later. 

Empire — “  Caste,”  with  company  headed 
by  Marie  Tempest  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Huntlev. 
See  above. 

Garrick — “  Father  and  the  Boys.”  Fairlv 
amusing  comedy  by  Mr.  George  Ade,  with 
Mr.  William  H.  Crane  as  the  star. 

Globe — “The  Old  Town.”  Musical  farce 
of  the  customary  kind,  exploiting  the  athletic 
fun-making  of  Mr.  Fred  Stone. 

Hackett — “  Molly  May.”  Good  music  bv 
Mr.  Julian  Edwardes  and  Miss  Grace  La  Rue 
as  the  essential  part  of  farcical  show. 

Herald  Square — “  Tillie’s  Nightmare,”  with 
Signora  Marie  Dressier  as  the  star.  Notice 
later. 

Hippodrome — Fifty  midgets  in  circus,  bal¬ 
let  and  water  spectacle. 

Hudson — “  The  Spendthrift.”  Dramatic 
tract  against  feminine  extravagance.  Inter¬ 
esting  play. 

Lyceum — “  The  Spitfire.”  Notice  later. 

Lyric — “  The  City.”  Moving  drama  deal¬ 
ing  with  contemporary  local  life. 

Madison  Square  Garden  —  Buffalo  Bill’s 
Wild  West  Show. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  Lulu’s  Husbands,”  by 
Mr.  Thompson  Buchanan.  Summer  farce, 
funny,  but  not  a  bit  like  a  Sunday-school. 

Nazimova — “Little  Eyolf,”  with  Mme. 
Nazimova.  Eccentric  actress  in  not  entirely 
cheerful  Ibsen  treatise. 

Plaza — Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant — “  The  Lily.”  Drama  from  the 
French,  with  the  woes  of  spinsterhood  as  the 
theme. 

Wallack’s- — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Re¬ 
formed  Sing  Sing  graduate  as  the  hero  of 
interesting  melodrama. 
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i  he  Latest  Books 


R.  H.  G.  WELLS,  consid¬ 
ered,  so  to  speak,  as  an 
intellectual  personality,  is 
a  man,  or  rather  a  mind, 
of  divided  activities.  He 
has  an  abounding  and 
riotous  imagination, 
which  at  times  he  exercises  for  the  pure 
love  of  it.  He  is  an  enthusiastically 
militant  and  on  occasion  somewhat  head¬ 
long  optimist,  stretching  hands  of  faith 
across  a  disregarded  gulf  toward  hu¬ 
manity  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  also  an 
accurate,  an  understanding  and  a  smil¬ 
ingly  charitable  observer  of  human  na¬ 
ture  as  it  is.  In  short,  he  has  in  al¬ 
most  equal  measure  the  artist's  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  truth  of  beauty  and 
the  scientist’s  sense  of  the  fundamental 
beauty  of  truth.  And  he  is  dowered 
with  no  small  native  share  of  creative 
ability.  But  he  has  never  specialized. 
He  has  exercised  each  of  these  apti¬ 
tudes  in  turn,  and  sometimes  several  of 
them  together;  and  it  behooves  us  to 
remember  in  enjoying  the  results  that, 
after  all,  what  we  thereby  lose  in  per¬ 
fection  of  form  we  gain  in  variety  of 
stimulus.  In  his  latest  book,  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Polly  (Duffield,  $1.50),  it  is 
H.  G.  Wells  the  smilingly  sympathetic 
student  of  his  fellow  humans  that  holds 
the  pen  and  traces  for  us  with  imagi¬ 
native  insight  and  humorous  compre¬ 
hension  the  blundering  mental  and  mari¬ 
tal  career  of  a  haberdasher's  apprentice 
by  compulsion  and  petty  shopkeeper  by 
force  of  circumstances — the  ineffective 
wobbling  of  a  round  peg  in  a  square 
hole.  And  while  it  is  disconcerting  to 
have  Wells  the  sociological  enthusiast 
break  in  on  Wells  the  novelist  no  and 
again  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Polly  in 
reality  a  vitalized  statistic,  this  will  .  't, 
if  we  are  wise,  be  allowed  more  th;  n 
momentarily  to  break  the  illusion  of  an 
amusing  and  revealing  piece  of  fiction.  . 

OUTH,  as  we  all  learn  by  grow¬ 
ing  older,  is  a  relative  term.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I  heard 
an  old  lady  of  fourteen  say,  “  When 
I  was  young.”  And  so  I  consciously 
address  a  goodly  and  a  variously  aged 
company  in  saying  that  those  of  us  who, 
in  our  younger  days,  have  sat  before  the 
footlights  of  Augustin  Daly’s  Theatre 
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and  hung  upon  the  words  and  gestures 
jnd  inflections  and  intonations  of  that 
all  but  vanished  group  of  players  with 
something  of  youth’s  enthusiasm  and 
hero  worship  and  possessive  loyalty  will 
find  a  curiously  lively  pleasure  in  living 
for  a  time  behind  those  same  footlights 
with  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Diary 
of  a  Daly  Debutante  (Duffield,  $1.25). 
This  author  (those  who  are  detective- 
minded  may  amuse  themselves  trying  to 
identify  her)  joined  Daly’s  company  in 
1879  and  kept  this  journal  for  a  year; 
and  a  more  naively  interested  and  inter¬ 
esting  record  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
It,  too,  is  full  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  hero  worship  and  the  possessive  loy¬ 
alty  of  youth  ;  of  a  buoyant  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  behind  the  scenes,  not  of  a  theatre, 
but  of  the  theatre.  And  it  is  vivid  with 
the  vividness  of  the  present  anticipating 
the  future,  instead  of  with  that  of  the 
present  recalling  the  past.  In  its  little 
way  it  is  that  delightful  thing,  an  un¬ 
intended  masterpiece. 

RACE  SARTWELL  MASON’S 
The  Godparents  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin,  $1.10),  in  which  a  young  civil  en¬ 
gineer  abandons  his  South  American  en¬ 
gagements,  and  a  society  girl  with  a 
French  maid  gives  up  her  projected  sum¬ 
mer  abroad,  to  follow  a  truant  small  boy 
into  the  wilderness  and  domesticate  him 
by  silent  example,  is  a  love  story  with 
an  opera  bouffe  foundation,  in  which 
the  author  tries,  not  altogether  success¬ 
fully,  to  disguise  the  fallacy  of  her  ma¬ 
jor  premise  by  the  realistic  treatment 


of  its  corrollaries.  At  the  end  the 
French  maid  declares  that  she  foresaw 
the  result  from  the  beginning  and  the 
reader’s  enjoyment  is  likely  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  a  similar  perspicacity. 

FREDERICK  PALMER’S 
volume  upon  Central 
America  and  Its  Problems 
(Moffat,  Yard)  contains 
the  report  of  an  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  Fourth 
Estate  to  the  five  nations 
vaguely  known  as  dividing  (and  occa¬ 
sionally  redividing)  between  them  the 
territory  between  Mexico  and  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama.  It  is  therefore  in  its 
essence  journalistic;  that  is  to  say,  rapid, 
readable  and  subject  to  revision.  The 
matters  with  which  it  deals,  however, 
lend  themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to 
this  treatment.  For  our  ignorance  of 
Central  America  is  like  the  dryness  of 
the  desert — always  thirsty  and  only  mo¬ 
mentarily  affected  by  any  practicable 
sprinkling  of  information.  Mr.  Palmer 
sprinkles  it  and  it  blooms.  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  put  forth  distinguishable 
shoots.  We  recall  demarcations  between 
Hispano-Indian  hybrids.  We  differen¬ 
tiate  between  dictators.  But  long  be¬ 
fore  the  possible  misconceptions  of  Mr. 
Palmer’s  rapid  survey  shall  have  been 
corrected,  the  desert  will  have  reclaimed 
its  own  and  will  lie  thirstily  ready  for 
fresh  irrigation. 

J.  B.  Kcrfoot. 


Confidential 


An  Interrupted  Friendship,  by  E.  L.  Voy¬ 
nich.  A  three-cornered  study  of  supersensi¬ 
tive  human  nature.  Excellent  but  uncheer¬ 
ful  fiction. 

A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F.  W.  Bain.  An  old 
Hindu  tale  done  into  exquisite  English  and 
showing  that  the  essentially  true  and  intrin¬ 
sically  beautiful  is  always  “  modern.” 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Church¬ 
ill.  Polite,  pellucid,  panoramic.  The  story  of 
a  lady.  Destined  to  be  read,  chatted  about 
and  forgotten. 

Central  America  and  Its  Problems,  by 
Frederick  Palmer.  See  above. 

The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante.  Anony¬ 
mous.  See  above. 

From  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Alexander  Irvine. 
The  autobiography  of  a  live  wire.  An  un¬ 
usual  record  forcefully  presented. 

In  After  Days,  by  William  H.  Thomson, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  others.  Nine  views  on 
the  future  life  that  tell  very  little  about  im¬ 
mortality  but  a  great  deal  about  human  na¬ 
ture. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
See  above. 

Lost  Face,  by  Jack  London.  A  new  series 
of  Alaskan  short  stories.  Vivid  but  brutal. 


Book  Guide 


#  The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  Mate¬ 
rialism  and  idealism  defined,  differentiated 
and  yoked  by  a  master  of  English  prose  and 
dialectics. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  A 
mellow  picture  of  a  Northern  seaport  that  has 
lost  its  commerce  but  not  its  traditions.  A 
love  story  aged  in  the  wood. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James 
Huneker.  Clever  essays  upon  art  and  artists. 
The  experiences  of  an  expressionist. 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street,  by  Ro¬ 
man  Doubleday.  A  common,  or  garden,  de¬ 
tective  story.  Duration,  two  hours. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann  Suder- 
mann.  The  wages  of  sin — a  study  for  moral 
economists.  A  good  translation  of  a  great 
German  novel. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Selections  from  the  author’s  weekly  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  London  Illustrated  News.  A 
brilliant  hodge-podge. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Atherton.  A 
story  of  Munich  and  London;  characteristic¬ 
ally  interesting  in  detail  and  grandiloquent 
in  conception. 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips. 
A  pastoral  romance  with  a  wire  edge. 

The  Unknown  Quantity,  by  Gertrude  Hall. 
A  readable  first  novel  by  a  promising  writer. 
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•  L  I  F  E  • 

An  Interview  With  Halley’s  Comet 

By  WALLACE  IRWIN 

(Life’s  Special  Sky  Correspondent) 


GETTING  NEARER 


“f  BEG  to  report  that  the  comet  has  now 
1  reached  the  secondary  phase  of  his 
eleventh  parallax  and  stands  at  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  of  arc  relative  to  his  apogee,”  cried 
Mr.  Ernest  Snapper,  my  hired  photographer, 
coming  up,  his  lips  pale  with  emotion. 

“  Good  heavens  !  if  that’s  the  case,  we  must 
ascend  without  delay — immediately!”  I  re¬ 
plied,  turning  impatiently  toward  Louis  Bleriot 
Hoolahan,  my  hired  aviator,  who  stood  stolidly 
greasing  the  flywheel  of  his  rakish  little  taxio- 
plane,  which  was  busily  ticking  away  extra 
charges.  (Aviators’  rates  are  $1,200  an  hour, 

I  believe.  Mr.  Hoolahan  had  already  wasted 
nearly  two  hours.) 

This  tense  conversation  took  place  at  mid¬ 
night  on  the  roof  of  the  Life  Building.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Snapper  and  me  and  the  sky-chauf¬ 
feur,  the  editor  was  also  there,  but  he  stood 
apart  in  a  gloomy  mood.  To  aviate  has  been  his  life-dream, 
but  his  wife  won’t  let  him. 

The  night  was  moonless,  windless,  cloudless.  Far  above 
the  horizon  line  we  could  see  Halley’s  comet  faintly  shining 
like  a  smear  of  chalk  on  a  dirty  slate.  That  smear  marked 
our  destination — for  we  were  bent  on  the  greatest  journalistic 
exploit  since  the  Return  from  Etah.  We  were  planning  to 
cut  boldly  zenithward  by  aeroplane,  to  intercept  the  distin¬ 
guished  Heavenly  Visitor  and  bring  back  for  publication  his 
first  impressions  of  America  after  an  absence  of  seventy-five 
years  spent  in  touring  the  universe.  Naturally  we  were  eager 
to  be  off,  for  did  not  several  enterprising  yellow  journals 
suspect  our  plan,  and  were  they  not  even  now  conspiring  to 


foil  us  in  our  attempt  to  pluck  this  wonderful  “scoop  ”  from 
the  skies?  No  wonder  Mr.  Snapper,  who  has  photographed 
over  a  thousand  battles  and  has  thrust  his  camera  more  than 
once  into  the  cannon’s  mouth- — no  wonder  he  trembled  now 
with  excitement. 

“All  aboard,  messieurs!”  Hoolahan  spoke  with  that 
faint  suggestion  of  a  French  accent  so  common  among  avia¬ 
tors.  We  needed  no  second  invitation.  Mr.  Snapper  with 
his  camera,  I  with  my  note  book,  we  settled  comfortably  back- 
in  the  broad  tonneau.  The  machine  trembled  with  potential 
flight,  the  able  Hoolahan  drew  the  release  lever  and  in  an¬ 
other  moment  we  were  soaring  grandly  above  the  petty  monu¬ 
ments  of  man,  above  the  petty  gas  works  of  Hoboken  and  the 
petty  vaudeville  theatres  of  Broadway. 

Up,  up  we  shot.  Earth  faded  like  a 
cloud  of  steam.  Darkness  closed  us 
round.  During  the  space  of  several 
minutes  there  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Snap¬ 
per  to  photograph  or  for  me  to  write 
about. 

“  At  this  rate  won’t  it  take  us  some 
time  to  get  there?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Hoola¬ 
han,  who  was  bending  over  the  oil-cups. 

“Shut  up!”  replied  that  talented 
aviator  with  t'  brevity  so  popular  in 
his  profession 

Mr.  Snappc/and  I  cuddled  back  and 
went  to  sleep. 

****** 

“  Howly  moons  o’  Jupiter,  pfwhat’s 
that?”  The  words  came  in  an  intense 
staccato  from  our  taciturn  Hoolahan. 

Earnest  Snapper  and  I  sat  up  in  our 
places,  our  knees  quaking  in  cadence 
with  our  beating  hearts.  The  night  had 
become  intensely  hot  and  brilliant.  The 
unusual  peril  of  our  position  was  ob¬ 
vious,  for  we  were  gazing  right  into  the 
face  of  a  handsome  middle-aged  comet 


Mother  Earth:  land  sakes,  you  haven't  changed  a  bit! 


( Continued  on  page  832) 
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Lines  by  a  Lunatic  M.D. 

Oh !  fair  are  the  halls  where  stern  Peritonitis 
Makes  love  to  Miss  Asthma  and  courts  the 
Catarrh, 

Where  the  bright  Influenza  is  wooed  by  Iritis, 
And  Psora  joins  Measles  in  “  Beautiful  Star.” 

Oh  !  bright  gleam  the  eyes  of  that  flirt  Erythema, 
And  lightly  Pneumonia  whirls  around  in  the 
dance. 

Pleuritis  is  madly  in  love  with  CEdema, 

And  Herpes  courts  Cholera  with  amorous 
glance. 

And  old  Mrs.  Scabies  told  Mr.  Phlebitis 

She'd  brought  Melanosis  at  last  to  the  point : 
You  know  lie’s  six  thousand  a  year  (Laryngitis 
Will  find  that  this  nose  is  a  bit  out  of  joint). 

Long,  long  I  shall  dream  of  that  pet  Scarlatina; 
She  gave  me  a  rose  from  her  rash  at  the 
ball 

On  that  thrice-happy  night  when  Miss  Gutta 
Serena 

Kissed  Captain  Psoriasis  out  in  the  hall. 

Adieu,  sweet  Chorea  !  Farewell,  Carcinoma  ! 

Hysteria,  my  heart  with  emotion  doth  swell 
That  heart,  Anascara,  is  thine ;  Atheroma 
And  bonny  Neuralgia,  a  lasting  farewell ! 

— H.  Saville  Clarke. 


A  CARICATURE  OF  THE  POPE,  DATING 
FROM  1545.  IT  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  INSPIRED  BY  LUTHER,  AND  REPRE¬ 
SENTS  THE  POPE  AS  AN  ASS.  IT  HAS 
THE  FOLLOWING  INSCRIPTION: 

“  A  LONG  EARED  ASS  CAN  WITH  THE 
BAGPIPES  COPE 

AS  WELL  AS  WITH  THEOLOGY  THE 
POPE.” 


Nomenclature  of  the  National  Game 


THE  BRAINS 


TAMMANY  RING 


NAST  S  HISTORIC  CARICATURE  OF  BOSS 
TWEED,  PUBLISHED  IN  “  HARPER’S 
WEEKLY,”  OCTOBER  21,  1871. 

- — From  Th.  Nast,  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  Copyright,  1894,  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine. 


The  possibilities  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  have  frequently  been  taxed  to 
describe  the  great  American  game  of 
baseball,  but  for  striking  illustration 
this  from  the  Herald,  of  Quincy,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  rarely  been  equaled : 

“  The  glass-armed  toy  soldiers  of 
this  town  were  fed  to  the  pigs  yester¬ 
day  by  the  cadaverous  Indian  grave- 
robbers  from  Omaha.  The  flabby, 
one-lunged  Reubens  who  represent  the 
Gem  City  in  the  reckless  rush  for  the 
baseball  pennant  had  their  shins 
toasted  by  the  basilisk-eyed  cattle- 
drivers  from  the  West.  They  stood 
around  with  gaping  eyeballs,  like  a 
hen  on  a  hot  nail,  and  suffered  the 
grizzly  yawps  of  Omaha  to  run  the 
bases  until  their  necks  were  long  with 
thirst.  Hickey  had  more  errors  than 
Coin’s  Financial  School,  and  led  the 
rheumatic  procession  to  the  morgue. 
The  Quincys  were  full  of  straw  and 
scrap-iron.  They  couldn’t  hit  a  brick- 
wagon  with  a  pick-ax,  and  ran  bases 
like  pallbearers  at  a  funeral.  If 


three-base  hits  were  growing  on  the 
back  of  every  man’s-  neck  they  couldn’t 
reach  ’em  with  a  feather  duster.  It 
looked  as  if  the  Amalgamated  Union 
of  South  American  Hoodoos  were  in 
session  for  work  in  the  thirty-third 
degree.  The  geezers  stood  about  and 
whistled  for  help,  and  were  so  weak 
they  couldn’t  lift  a  glass  of  beer  if  it 
had  been  all  foam.  Everything  was 
yellow,  rocky  and  whangblasted,  like 
a  stigtossel  full  of  doggie-gammon. 
The  game  was  whiskered  and  frost¬ 
bitten.  The  Omahogs  were  bad  enough, 
but  the  Quincy  Brown  Sox  had  their 
fins  sewed  up  until  they  couldn’t  hold 
a  crazy  quilt  unless  it  was  tied  around 
their  necks.”  — Anonymous. 


I  cannot  see  why  women  are  so  de¬ 
sirous  of  imitating  men.  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  wish  to  be  a  boa  con¬ 
strictor,  a  lion,  or  an  elephant,  but  a 
man!  that  surpasses  my  comprehension. 

— T.  Gautier. 
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Spring 


BY  BILL  NYE 


Spring  is  now 
here.  It  has  been 
here  before,  but  not  so  much  so,  per¬ 
haps,  as  it  is  this  year.  In  spring  the 
buds  swell  up  and  bust.  The  “  violets  ” 
bloom  once  more  and  the  hired  girl 
takes  off  the  double  windows  and  the 
storm  door.  The  husband  and  father 
puts  up  the  screen  doors,  so  as  to  fool 
the  annual  fly  when  he  tries  to  make 
his  spring  debut.  The  husband  and 
father  finds  the  screen  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  in  the  gloaming  of  the  garret. 
He  finds  them  by  feeling  in  the  dark 
with  his  hands.  He  finds  the  rafters, 
also,  with  his  head.  When  he  comes 
down  he  brings  the  screens  and  three 
new  intellectual  faculties  sticking  out 
■of  his  brow  like  the  bottom  on  a  barn 
door. 

Spring  comes  with  joyous  laugh,  and 
song,  and  sunshine,  and  the  burnt  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  overripe  boot  and  the 
hoary  overshoe.  The  cowboy  and  the 
new  milch  cow  carol  their  roundelay. 
So  does  the  veteran  hen.  The  common 
egg  of  commerce  begins  to  come  forth 
into  the  market  at  a  price  where  it 
can  be  secured  with  a  stepladder,  and 
all  nature  seems  tickled. 

There  are  four  seasons — spring,  sum¬ 
mer,  autumn  and  winter.  Spring  is 
the  most  joyful  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  then  that  the  green  grass  and  the 
lavender  pants  come  forth.  The  little 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  HUMOROUS 
PICTURES  KNOWN,  SHOWING  THE  VISIT 
OF  A  LOVER  TO  THE  OBJECT  OF  HIS  ADOR¬ 
ATION.  IT  WAS  FOUND  ON  AN  OLD  PIECE 
OF  GREEK  POTTERY. 


robbins  twitter  in  the  branches  and 
the  horny-handed  farmer  goes  joyously 
afield  to  till  the  soil  till  the  cows  come 
home. — Virgil. 

We  all  love  the  moist  and  fragrant 
spring.  It  is  then  that  the  sunlight 
waves  beat  upon  the  sandy  coast  and 
the  hand-maiden  beats  upon  the  sandy 
carpet.  The  man  of  the  house  pulls 
tacks  out  of  himself  and  thinks  of 
days  gone  by,  when  you  and  I  were 
young,  Maggie.  Who  does  not  leave 
and  sing  in  his  heart  when  the  dande¬ 
lion  blossoms  in  the  lowlands  and  the 
tremulous  tail  of  the  lambkin  agitates 
tlje  balmy  air  ? 

The  lawns  begin  to  look  like  velvet 
and  the  lawn-mower  begins  to  warm  its 
joints  and  get  ready  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  harvest.  The  blue  jay  fills  the  for¬ 
est  with  his  classical  and  extremely 
au  revoir  melody,  and  the  curculio 
crawls  out  of  the  plum  tree  and  files 
his  bill.  The  plow-boy  puts  on  his 
father’s  boots  and  proceeds  to  plow  up 
the  cunning  little  angle  worm.  Anon, 
the  blackbird  alights  on  the  swaying 
reeds  and  the  lightning-rod  man  alights 
on  the  farmer  with  great  joy,  and  a 
new  rod  that  can  gather  up  all  the 
lightning  in  two  States  and  put  it  in 
a  two-gallon  jug  for  future  use. 

Who  does  not  love  spring,  the  most 
joyful  season  of  the  year?  It  is  then 
that  the  spring  bonnet  of  the  work¬ 
aday  world  crosses  the  earth’s  orbit 
and  makes  the  bank  account  of  the 
husband  and  father  look  fatigued. 
The  low  shoe  and  the  low  hum  of  the 
bumble-bee  are  again  with  us.  The 
little  striped  hornet  heats  his  nose  with 
a  spirit  lamp  and  goes  forth  searching 
for  the  man  with  the  linen  pantaloons. 
All  nature  is  full  of  life  and  activity. 
So  is  the  man  with  the  linen  pan¬ 
taloons.  Anon,  the  thrush  will  sing  in 
the  underbrush  and  the  prima  donna 
will  do  up  her  voice  in  a  red  flannel 
rag  and  lay  it  away. 

I  go  now  into  my  cellar  to  bring  out 
the  gladiola  bulb  and  the  homesick 
turnip  of  last  year.  The  gladiola  bulbs 
are  looking  older  than  when  I  put 
them  away  last  fall.  I  fear  me  they 
will  never  again  bulge  forth.  I  could 
squeeze  along  two  years  without  the 
gladiola  and  the  oleander  in  the  large 
tub.  If  I  should  give  my  little  boy  a 
new  hatchet  and  he  should  cut  down 
my  beautiful  oleander  I  would  give 
him  a  bicycle  and  a  brass  band  and  a 
gold-headed  cane. 

Oh,  spring,  spring, 

You  giddy  young  thing.* 

*  From  poems  of  passion  and  one  thing 
and  another,  by  the  author  of  this  sketch. 


Bon-Mot  of  Charles  II.  of  England 

A  few  days  after  the  Rye-house 
plot  Charles  II.  was  walking  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  without  guards  or  at¬ 
tendants  of  any  kind.  The  Duke  of 
York  afterwards  remonstrated  with  his 
royal  brother  on  the  imprudence,  nay, 
absurdity,  of  such  conduct.  Charles, 
a  little  nettled  to  be  so  reproved,  an¬ 
swered  quickly:  “Brother  James,  take 
care  of  yourself,  for  no  man  will  kill 
me  to  make  you  king.” 

— From  the  World’s  Jest  Book. 


Fontenelle  being  one  day  asked  by 
a  lord  in  waiting  at  Versailles  what 
difference  there  was  between  a  clock 
and  a  woman,  instantly  replied :  “  A 
clock  serves  to  point  out  the  hours  and 
a  woman  to  make  us  forget  them.” 


TWO  ATTITUDES 

“  WITH  YOUR  AIR  OF  ROMANTIC  MEL¬ 
ANCHOLY  YOU  COULD  SUCCEED  WITH 
SOME  WOMEN.  FOR  MY  PART  I  MAKE 
MY  CONQUESTS  WITH  DRUMS  BEATING 
AND  MATCHES  LIGHTED.”— By  Randon, 
a  Parisian  artist  celebrated  for  his 
humorous  conceptions  of  children. — 
From  Parton’s  “Caricature  and  Other 
Comic  Art.”  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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A  Farewell  to  Flirtations 

Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus. — Horat.  Lib. 
in,  Od.  26. 

( This  is  a  free  translation  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  of  a  celebrated  verse  by  the 
most  famous  of  Roman  poets  save 
Virgil.) 

Though  once  for  conquests  I  went  in, 
And  had  success  in  wooing, 

I’m  giving  up  the  fiddle  now 
And  all  my  tootle-tooing. 

Farewell,  then,  to  the  amorous  strife 
That  once  went  on  between  us, 

My  patron  saint  henceforth  is — well, 

It  isn’t  now  Saint  Venus. 

Hang  up  my  trophies  in  the  fane, 

My  latch-key  and  etceteras; 

Since,  when  we’re  going  to  be  sedate, 
Such  adjuncts  scarce  will  better  us. 

Yet,  Venus,  ere  I  say  good-by, 

Touch  up  that  damsel  showy; 

My  first,  if  not  my  only  love, 

The  teasing,  tempting  Chloe. 
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The  Decorated  Bow 

( From  the  German.  By  Ephraim 
Lessing) 

A  man  had  an  excellent  bow  of  ebony 
with  which  he  shot  very  far  and  very 
sure,  and  which  he  valued  at  a  great 
price.  But  once,  after  considering  it 
attentively,  he  said : 

“A  little  too  rude  still!  Your  only 
ornament  is  your  polish.  It  is  a  pity. 
However,  that  can  be  remedied,” 
thought  he. 

“  I  will  go  and  let  a  first-rate  artist 
carve  something  on  the  bow.” 

He  went,  and  the  artist  carved  an 
entire  hunting  scene  upon  the  bow. 
And  what  more  fitting  for  a  bow  than 
a  hunting  scene? 

The  man  was  delighted.  “  You  de¬ 
serve  this  embellishment,  my  beloved 
bow.”  So  saying,  he  wished  to  try  it. 

He  drew  the  string.  The  bow  broke ! 

_  — Fables. 

We  admire  our  own  writings — but 
other  men’s  wives. — From  the  Chi¬ 
nese. 


There  was  an  old  lady  whose  folly 
Induced  her  to  sit  in  a  holly ; 
Whereon,  by  a  thorn,  her  dress  being 
torn, 

She  quickly  became  melancholy. 

— From  “  A  Bonk  of  Nonsense,” 
by  Edward  Lear. 


Woman’s  Rights 

BY  ARTEMUS  WARD 

( Charles  F.  Browne  needs  no  -introduction.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  American  humorists.  This  little  sketch 
seems  particularly  appropriate  at  the  present  time.) 

I  pitched  my  tent  in  a  small  town  in  Injianny  one  day 
last  seeson,  &  while  I  was  standing  at  the  dore 
takin’  money,  a  depytashun  of  ladies  came  up  &  sed 
they  vos  members  of  the  Bunkumville  Female  Re¬ 
formin’  &  Wimin’s  Rite  Associashun,  and  they 
axed  me  if  they  cood  go  in  without  payin’. 

"Not  exactly,”  sez  I,  “but  you  can  pay  without 
goin’  in.” 

“  Dew  you  know  who  we  air?”  said  one  of  the 
wimin’ — a  tall  and  feroshus  looking  critter,  with  a 
blew  kotton  umbreller  under  her  arm — “  do  you 
know  who  we  air,  Sir?” 

“  My  impreshun  is,”  sed  I,  “  from  a  kersery 
view  that  you  air  females.” 

“  We  air,  Sur,”  said  the  feroshus  woman — 

“  we  belong  to  a  Society  which  beleeves  wimin’ 
has  rites — which  beleeves  in  razin’  her  to  her 
proper  speer — which  beleeves  she  is  endowed 
with  as  much  intelleck  as  man  is — which  be¬ 
leeves  she  is  trampled  on  and  aboozed — &  whi  will 
resist  henso4th  &  forever  the  incroachments  of  proud 
&  domineering  men.” 

Durin’  her  discourse,  the  exsentric  female  grabed 
me  by  the  coat-kollor  &  was  swinging  her  umbreller 
wildly  over  my  hed. 

“  I  hope,  marm,”  sez  I,  starting  back,  “that  your  in¬ 
tentions  is  honorable.  I’m  a  lone  man  here 
strange  place.  Besides,  I’ve  a  wife  to  hum.” 

“Yes,”  cried  the  female,  “&  she’s  a  slave!  Doth 
she  never  dream  of  freedom — doth  she  never  think 
of  throwin’  off  the  yoke  of  tyrinny  and  thinkin’  & 
votin’  for  herself? — Doth  she  never  think  of  these 
here  things?  ” 

“  Not  being  a  natural  born  fool,”  sed  I,  by  this  time 
a  little  riled,  “  I  kin  safely  say  that  she  dothunt.” 

“  Oh — whot — whot !  ”  screamed  the  female,  swinging 
her  umbreller  in  the  air.  “  Oh,  what  is  the  price  that 
woman  pays  for  her  expeeriunce !  ” 


“My 


I  don  t  know,”  sez  I,  “  The  price  of  my  show  is  15 
cents  per  mdividoal.” 

&  can’t  our  Society  go  in  free?”  asked  the  female. 
<(Not  is  I  know  it,”  sed  I. 

1(  Crooil,  crooil  man  !  ”  she  cried,  &  burst  into  .tears. 

“  Won’t  you  let  my  darter  in  ?  ”  sed  anuther  of  the 
exsentric  wimin’,  taken  me  akeckshunitely  by  the  hand. 
“  0  please  let  my  darter  in,— shee’s  a  sweet  gushin’  child 
of  natur.” 

“  Let  her  gush !  ”  roared  I,  as  mad  as 
I  cood  stick  at  their  tarnal  nonsense ; 
“  let  her  gush !  Where  upon  they  all 
sprung  back  with  the  simultaneous  ob- 
servashun  that  I  was  a  Beest. 

.  female  friends,”  sed  I,  “  Be4  you  leeve, 
I’ve  a  few  remarks  to  remark;  wa  them  well. 
The  female  womain  is  one  of  the  greatest  institoo- 
shuns  of  which  this  land  can  boste.  It’s  onpos- 
sible  to  get  along  without  her.  Had  there  been 
no  female  wimin’  in  the  world,  I  should  scarecely 
be  here  with  my  unparaleld  show  on  this  very 
cccashun.  She  is  good  in  sickness — good  in  well¬ 
ness — good  all  the  time.  O  woman,  woman !  ”  I 
cried,  my  feelin’s  worled  up  to  a  high  poetick 
pitch,  you  air  an  angle  when  you  behave  your¬ 
self;  but  when  you  take  off  your  proper  appairel 
(mettyforically  speaken)— get  into  pantyloons— 
when  you  desert  your  firesides,  &  with  your  beds  full 
of  wimin’s  rites  noshuns  go  round  like”  roarin’  lions, 
seekin’  whom  you  may  devour  somebody — in  short, 
when  you  undertake  to  play  the  man,  you  play  the 
deveil  and  air.  an  emfatic  noosance.  ’  My  female 
friends,”  I  continnered,  as  they  were  indignantly  de¬ 
partin’,  “  wa  well  what  A.  Ward  has  sed  !  ” 

A  Terrible  Infant 

I  recollect  a  nurse  call’d  Ann, 

Who  carried  me  about  the  grass, 

And  one  day  a  fine  young  man 

Came  up  and  kiss’d  the  pretty  lass. 

She  did  not  make  the  least  objection! 

Thinks  I,  “  Aha ! 

When  I  can  talk  I’ll  tell  Mamma  ” — 

“tall  and  And  that’s  my  earliest  recollection. 

feroshus  ”  — Frederick  Locker. 
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The  Vacation  of  Mustapha 

BY  ROBERT  JONES  BURDETTE 

(This  is  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  The  Arabian  Nights, 
by  one  of  our  most  prominent  American  humorists,  whose  work 
twenty  years  ago  was  familiar  to  all  American  readers.) 

Now  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the  reign  of  the  good 
Caliph,  it  was  so  that  Mustapha  said :  “  I  am  weary  with 
much  work ;  thought,  care  and  worry  have  worn  me  out ;  I 
need  repose,  for  the  hand  of  exhaustion  is  upon  me,  and 
death  even  now  lieth  at  the  door.” 

And  he  called  his  physician,  who  felt  of  his  pulse  and 
looked  at  his  tongue  and  said : 

“Two  dollars!”  For  this  was  the  oath  by  which  all 
physicians  swore.  “  Of  a  verity  thou  must  have  rest.  Flee 
unto  the  valley  of  quiet,  and  close  thine  eyes  in  dreamful 
rest;  hold  back  thy  brain  from  thought  and  thy  hand  from 
labor,  or  you  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  asylum  in 
three  weeks.” 

And  he  heard  him,  and  he  went  out  and  put  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  and 
went  away  to  rest  in  the  valley  of  quiet. 

And  he  went  to  his  Uncle  Ben’s,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for,  lo !  these  fourteen 
years.  Now  his  Uncle  Ben  was  a  farmer 
and  abode  in  the  valley  of  rest,  and  the 
mountains  of  repose  rose  round  about 
him.  And  he  was  rich  and  well  favored, 
and  strong  as  an  ox,  and  healthy  as  an 
onion  crop.  Ofttimes  he  boasted  to  his 
neighbors  that  there  was  not  a  lazy  bone 
in  his  body,  and  he  swore  that  he  hated 
a  lazy  man. 

And  Mustapha  wist  not  that  it  was  so. 

And  when  he  reached  his  Uncle  Ben’s 
they  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  placed 
before  him  a  supper  of  homely  viands  well 
cooked,  and  piled  up  on  his  plate  like  the 
wreck  of  a  box  car.  And  when  he  could  not 
eat  all  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

And  after  supper  they  sat  up  with  him 
and  talked  with  him  about  relatives,  whereof 
he  had  never  in  all  his  life  so  much  as  heard.  And  he 
answered  their  questions  at  random,  and  lied  unto  them, 
professing  to  know  Uncle  Ezra  and  Aunt  Bethesda ;  and 
once  he  said  he  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  George  last  week. 

Now  they  all  knew  that  Uncle  George  was  shot  in  a 
neighbor’s  sheep  pen  three  years  ago,  but  Mustapha  wist 
not  that  it  was  so,  and  he  was  sleepy,  and  only  talked  to 
fill  up  the  time.  And  then  they  talked  politics  to  him,  and 
he  hated  politics.  So  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  they 
sent  him  to  bed. 

Now  the  spare  room  wherein  he  slept  was  right  under 
the  roof,  and  there  were  ears  and  bundles  of  ears  of  seed 
corn  hung  from  the  rafters,  and  he  bunged  his  eyes  with 
the  same  and  he  hooked  his  chin  in  festoons  of  dried 
apples,  and  shook  dried  herbs  and  seeds  down  his  back  as 
he  walked  along,  for  it  was  dark.  And  when  he  sat  up  in 
bed  in  the  night  he  ran  a  scythe  into  his  ear. 

And  it  was  so  that  the  four  boys  slept  with  him,  for  the 
bed  was  wide.  And  they  were  restless,  and  slumbered 
crosswise  and  kicked,  so  that  Mustapha  slope  not  a  wink 
that  night,  neither  closed  he  his  eyes. 

And  about  the  fourth  hour  after  midnight  his  Uncle 
Ben  smote  him  on  the  back  and  spake  unto  him,  saying: 

“  Awake,  arise,  rustle  out  of  this  and  wash  your  face, 
for  the  liver  and  bacon  are  fried  and  the  breakfast  waiteth. 
You  will  find  the  well  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  cow 
lot.  Take  a  towel  with  you.” 

When  they  had  eaten,  his  Uncle  Ben  spake  unto  him, 
saying : 

“  Come,  let  us  stroll  around  the  farm.” 

And  they  walked  about  eleven  miles.  And  his  Uncle 


Ben  sat  him  upon  a  wagon  and  taught  him  how  to  load 
hay.  Then  they  drove  into  the  barn  and  he  taught  him 
how  to  unload  it.  Then  they  girded  up  their  loins  and 
walked  about  four  miles,  even  into  the  forest,  and  his 
Uncle  Ben  taught  him  how  to  chop  wood,  and  then  walked 
back  to  supper.  And  the  morning  and  the  evening  were 
the  first  day  and  Mustapha  wished  that  he  were  dead. 

And  after  supper  his  Uncle  Ben  spoke  once  more  and 
said  : 

“  Come  let  us  have  some  fun.”  And  so  they  hooked 
up  a  team  and  drove  nine  miles  down  to  Belcher  Ranch, 
where  there  was  a  hop.  And  they  danced  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  hour  in  the  morning. 

When  the  next  day  was  come — which  wasn’t  long,  for 
already  the  night  was  far  spent — his  Uncle  Ben  took  him 
out  and  taught  him  how  to  make  rail  fence.  And  that  night 
there  was  a  wedding  and  they  danced,  and  made  merry 
and  drank,  and  ate.  and  when  they  went  to  bed  at  three 
o’clock  Mustapha  prayed  that  death 
■might  come  to  him  before  breakfast 
time.  But  breakfast  had  an  early  start  and 
got  there  first.  And  his  Uncle  Ben  took 
him  down  the  creek  and  taught  him  how 
to  wash  and  shear  sheep.  And  when 
evening  was  come  they  went  to  a  spelling 
school  and  they  got  home  at  the  first  hour 
after  midnight,  and  Uncle  Ben  marveled 
that  it  was  so  early.  And  he  lighted  his 
pipe  and  sat  up  for  an  hour  and  told 
Mustapha  all  about  the  forty  acres  he 
bought  last  spring  of  old  Mosey 
Stringer  to  finish  out  that  north  half, 
and  about  the  new  colt  that  was  foaled 
last  spring. 

And  when  Mustapha  went  to  bed  that 
morning  he  bethought  himself  of  a  dose 
of  strychnine  he  had  with  him,  and  he 
said  his  prayers  wearily,  and  he  took  it. 

But  the  youngest  boy  was  restless  that 
night  and  kicked  all  the  poison  out  of 
him  in  less  than  ten  seconds. 

And  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet 
night,  they  ate  breakfast.  And  his  Uncle 
Ben  took  him  out  and  taught  him  how  to  dig  a  ditch. 

And  when  evening  was  come  there  was  revival  meeting 
at  Ebenezer  Methodist  Church,  and  they  all  went.  And 
there  were  three  regular  preachers  and  two  exhorters  and 
a  Baptist  evangelist.  And  when  midnight  was  come  they 
went  home  and  sat  up  and  talked  over  the  meeting  until  it 
was  bedtime. 

Now  when  Mustapha  was  at  home  he  left  his  desk  at 
the'  fifth  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to  bed  at  the 
third  hour  after  sunset,  and  he  arose  not  until  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens. 

So  the  next  day,  when  his  Uncle  Ben  would  take  him 
out  into  the  field  and  show  him  how  to  make  a  post-and- 
rail  fence,  Mustapha  would  swear  at  him  and  smote  him 
with  an  axe  helve  and  fled,  and  got  himself  home. 

And  Mustapha  sent  for  his  physician  and  cursed  him. 
And  he  said  he  was  tired  to  death;  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  died.  So  Mustapha  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

And  his  physician  and  friends  mourned  and  said : 
“  Alas !  he  did  not  rest  soon  enough.  He  tarried  at  his 
desk  too  long.” 

But  his  Uncle  Ben  who  came  in  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and  had  to  do  all  the  weeping  out  of  one  eye,  because  the 
other  was  blacked  half  way  down  to  his  chin,  said  it  was 
a  pity,  but  Mustapha  was  too  awfully  lazy  to  live  and  he 
had  no  get  up  about  him. 

But  Mustapha  wist  not  what  they  said,  because  he  was 
dead.  So  they  divided  his  property  among  them  and  said 
if  he  wanted  a  tombstone  he  might  have  attended  to  it 
himself  while  he  was  yet  alive,  because  they  had  no  time. 
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An  Interview  With  Halley’s  Comet 

( Continued  from  page  827) 

who  was  coming  at  us  at  the  rather  dis¬ 
concerting  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  a  minute.  With  that  mar¬ 
velous  recklessness  at  taking  quick 
corners  which  taxi-drivers  of  every  class 
show  in  like  situations  brave  Hoolahan 
shot  our  aeroplane  to  one  side  just  in 
time  to  permit  the  comet  to  brush  by, 
snorting  contemptuously,  “  Wonder  you 
you  wouldn’t  blockade  the  whole 
heavens  1 

“  Put  on  all  speed  and  follow  1  An 
extra  fare  if  you  catch  him!  ”  I  yelled 
to  Hoolahan.  In  another  moment  the 
comet  would  be  gone  and  the  great  in¬ 
terview  lost  forever.  Hoolahan  jammed 
in  the  gears  to  fourth  speed,  while  Mr. 
Snapper  threw  out  sixteen  pounds  of 
photographers'  supplies  to  lighten  cargo. 
The  aeroplane  shot  ahead  like  a  super¬ 
meteor.  We  were  gaining  on  the  comet 
slowly,  a  hundred  miles  at  a  jump.  Now 
we  had  crawled  up  three-quarters  the 
length  of  his  tail.  Now  we  were  even 
with  his  waist,  with  his  elbow,  with  his 
collar.  Now  we  were  racing  him  neck- 
and-neck  in  a  fever  delirium  of  speed. 

“This  must  be  heaven,”  muttered 
Hoolahan  at  the  throttle. 


“  Heaven  !  "  I  gasped. 

“  Sure — an  open  road  and  no  speed 
laws.” 

I  seized  my  interviewer's  megaphone 
and  leaned  far  out  of  the  tonneau. 

“  Hey,  there,  Mr.  Comet — Mr.  Halley 
— whatever  your  name  is  !  ”  I  screamed 
through  space. 

The  comet  was  good  enough  to  slow 
down  to  half  speed. 

“Who’s  there?  What  is  it?  ”  he  sang 
out,  blowing  a  breath  like  a  blast-fur¬ 
nace  and  regarding  us  with  fiery  eye¬ 
balls. 

“  We  arc  newspaper  men — reporters — 
journalists  from  the  earth  come  up  here 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  you.” 

“Huh!  muckrakers,  I  suppose,” 
sniffed  the  celestial  one.  “  Back  in  1456 
a  Constantinople  sheet  attacked  my  rep¬ 
utation,  beginning  an  outrageous  article 
with  ‘  God  save  us  from  the  Devil,  the 
Turk  and  the  Comet  !  ’  Since  then  I’ve 
never  cared  for  modern  journalism — too 
much  of  what  Mr.  Taft  calls  malevo¬ 
lent  publicity.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Comet,”  I  continued  as 
affably  as  our  perilous  position  would 
permit,  “  we  are  not  that  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalists.  We  represent  the  benevolent 
press.  Secretary  Hitchcock’s  sentiments 
toward  Secretary  Ballinger  are  not 
warmer  than  ours  toward  you.” 


The  comet  good-naturedly  wagged  his 
tail  in  a  broad  sweep  extending  from 
the  Milky  Way  to  the  Little  Dipper. 

“  Hitch  your  airship  to  my  radio-ac¬ 
tive  belt  and  come  along,”  he  said.  We 
hove  to  and  hitched. 

“  We  are  all  glad  to  see  you  back 
again,”  I  observed. 

“Well,  I'm  back  before  Teddy,  any¬ 
how,”  chuckled  the  comet.  Mr.  Snap¬ 
per  snapped  him  three  times  as  he 
smiled. 

•‘How  fast  you  move!  ”  I  cried. 

“Yes,  rather,”  admitted  the  fiery  wan¬ 
derer.  “  Motion  is  life,  you  know.  As 
the  stars  follow  their  courses  and  the 
planets  their  zones  so  must  a  comet  go 
scorching  down  its  orbit.  It’s  the 
scheme  of  the  universe.  Everything  in 
nature  moves,  I  believe.” 

“  You  have  evidently  never  met  the 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,”  I  sighed. 

The  comet  maintained  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  silence  at  this  remark.  You  have  to 
be  careful  how  you  mention  Uncle  Joe 
nowadays. 

“Nice  day,  isn’t  it?”  I  further  ven¬ 
tured  by  way  of  cracking  the  ice. 

“How  should  I  know?”  he  sniffed. 
“  A  fellow  in  my  line  of  business  isn't 
supposed  to  keep  track  of  little  driveling 
things  like  days.  However,  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  it’s  a  nice  age.” 

“  I  am  amazed  at  your  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,”  I  commented.  “  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  told  that  comets  were  of  a 
somewhat  wild  and  radical  tempera¬ 
ment.” 

“  A  common  fallacy,  my  boy.  People 
imagine  that  because,  some  time  ’way 
back,  the  comets  rebelled  from  the  orbs 
and  broke  loose  from  the  majority  that 
they  must  go  on  forever  and  forever 
leading  the  lives  of  perpetual  insurgents. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  An  eccentric  orbit 
( Continued  on  page  834) 


“  THEY  KNEW  WHEN  TO  BEGIN  AND  WHEN 


TO  QUIT.” 


Pickles 

Everybody  knows  Heinz  Pickles  and  their  un¬ 
rivalled  goodness.  But  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
how  many  kinds  of  delicious  pickles  are  made  by 
Heinz  nor  the  reasons  for  their  superior  quality. 

Making  a  better  pickle  is  no  slight  matter.  It 
means  the  selection  and  growth*  of  special  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables  that  are  thinner  skinned,  richer 
m  flavor,  more  tender  and  uniform  in  size. 

It  involves  the  procuring  of  finer,  more  pun¬ 
gent  spices,  the  making  of  mellow,  aromatic  vine¬ 
gars,  the  assembling  of ‘many  elements  that  must 
be  better  than  any  produced  before. 

Heinz  Euchred  Pickle 

The  newest  of  the  57  varieties  and  the  finest  product 
of  40  years’  experience  in  making  better  pickles.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  crisp,  tender,  Heinz-grown  vegetables,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  sweet  liquor  of  especial  richness.  Delightfully 
seasoned  and  exquisite  in  flavor.  Entirely  new  and  different 
—quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  A  most  charming  relish  for 
luncheons,  teas,  etc. 

Other  Heinz  Pickles  are :  Sour  Onions,  Sweet  Onions, 
India  Relish,  Stuffed  Mangoes,  East  Indian  Chutney.  They 
are  absolutely  pure.  The 

57  Varieties 

do  not  contain  Benzoate  of  Soda , 
other  drugs  or  artificial  preservatives . 

Heinz  Pickles  are  sold  in  glass  bottles  and  also  from 
bulk  packages  by  the  measure  or  dozen — but  when  buying 
pickles  in  bulk,  be  sure  they  are  the  Heinz  Brand. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY, 

Member  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products. 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  London 


Heinz  Sweet  Pickles— Gherkins 
and  Mixed  Pickles — are  preserved  in  a 
rich,  spicy  liquor  made  from  granulated 
cane  sugar,  fine  old  malt  vinegar  and  pure 
spices.  They  are  thoroughly  sweet,  but 
delightfully  piquant — pot  insipid  like  or¬ 
dinary  sweet  pickles. 

Heinz  Sour  Pickles  —  Gherkins 
and  Mixed  Pickles — are  preserved 
with  our  own  pure  vinegar,  which  is  aged 
until  mellow  and  perfect  in  flavor,  and 
seasoned  with  finest  spices  of  Heinz  own 
importation. 

Heinz  Chow  Chow  is  a  delicious 

combination  of  selected,  pickled  vegetables 
with  a  spicy  mustard  dressing.  Not  hot 
with  pepper — it  has  the  genuine  mustard 
flavor. 

Heinz  Dill  Pickles,  unlike  ordinary 
salt  or  sour  pickles,  are  naturally  fermented 
in  fine  salt,  without  vinegar,  and  with  only 
the  Dill  Flower  and  pure  spices  added 
for  flavoring. 
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becomes  regular  if  you  follow  it  a  mil¬ 
lion  years.  Look  at  William  Jennings 
Bryan.” 

“  Since  your  last  trip  to  earth  you 
have  seen,  I  dare  say,  many  interesting 
suns  and  planets.  Has  any  place  in  the 
universe  grown  so  fast  as  the  United 
States?  ” 

“The  United  what?”  asked  the  comet 
vaguely. 

“  The  United  States — the  greatest  na¬ 
tion  on  earth,”  I  quavered. 

“  Oh,  it’s  on  earth,  is  it  ?  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  earth  quite  distinctly — cute, 
stubby  little  affair  with  an  old-fashioned 
suburban  orbit.  But  the  United  States — 
let  me  think — ah,  yes  !  It's  that  queer 
triangular  continent  where  they  worship 
a  god  named  Tariff  and  the  divorce  code 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools.” 

“How  like  a  foreigner  you  talk!”  I 
cried  in  an  injured  tone.  “  I  should 
expect  such  ignorance  from  a  French¬ 
man,  but  from  a  heavenly  body  it  is 
shocking.” 

“  Perhaps,  perhaps,”  responded  the 
comet,  who  was  much  too  big  to  notice 
my  gnat-like  sting.  He  set  his  far- 
seeing  spectacles  on  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the 
earth.  “  Only  yesterday  I  was  looking 
over  those  United  States,  and  it  does 
look  as  though  something  had  happened 
there  during  the  past  seventy-five  years. 
For  instance,  I  notice  a  big  blotch  which 
seems  to  have  grown  on  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  continent.  What  d’ye  call 
that  ?  ” 

“That,”  I  said,  “is  New  York  City.” 

“Oh!”  puffed  the  torch  bearer.  “If 
you  have  any  more  troubles  of  that  sort 
to  tell,  out  with  ’em.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  you  take  such  a 
peevish  view  of  my  country,”  I  said. 
“  America  in  the  past  three-quarters  of 
a  century  has  made  the  most  tree-men- 
dous  progress  of  any  nation  on  the 
globe.  Everything  has  grown  bigger.” 

“  Have  Niagara  Falls  and  Yosemite 
Valley  grown  bigger?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh ,  I  don’t  know  about  them — 
they’re  natural  resources,  you  know,  and 
don’t  amount  to  much.  But  it  is  in 
mechanical  invention  that  our  progress 
has  been  most  wonderful.  Look  at  our 
electric  lights,  our  trolley  cars,  our 
steamboats  and  automobiles !  Look  at 
our  advance  in  railroading !  Why, 
comet  alive,  we  can  go  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  four  days.” 

“  Such  speed  has  its  advantages,” 
sniffed  the  jaded  traveler.  “  For  in¬ 


stance,  when  you  are  going  very  fast 
you  can  miss  all  the  scenery.” 

“  Seventy-five  years  ago  America  had 
no  apartment  houses,”  I  continued,  still 
hoping  to  make  an  impression,  “  and 
look  at  ’em  now !  Due  to  the  vast 
progress  in  engineering,  a  twenty-story 
building  can  be  planned,  built  and  filled 
with  a  thousand  young  couples  all  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks !  Think  of  it ! 
A  thousatnd  young  couples  meet  on  the 
first  of  May — they  love  each  other — 
they  pair  off  and  become  engaged — an 
architect  is  consulted — apartment  house 
planned  and  riveted  together — and  the 
thousand  young  couples  have  married 
and  settled  down  to  kitchenette  house¬ 
keeping  before  the  middle  of  June  !  Is 
this  not  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill?  ” 

“  Perhaps,”  growled  the  comet.  “  But 
in  such  artificial  surroundings  where 
will  those  young  couples  raise  their  off¬ 
spring  when  they  arrive?  ” 

“Offspring!”  I  snapped.  “Who  men¬ 
tioned  offspring?  I  was  talking  about 
apartment  hotels.” 

“And  what  of  your  financiers?  I  sup¬ 
pose,  like  the  other  features  you  men¬ 
tion,  they  are  also  the  greatest  in  the 
universe.” 

“I  was  going  to  avoid  that  subject,” 
I  admitted,  “  but  since  you  bring  it  up 
I  confess  our  millionaires  have  kept  pace 
with  the  country  in  its  mar-r-rvelous 
growth.  These  men  are  living  monu¬ 
ments  to  American  energy.  They  never 
sleep.  Kept  in  constant  telegraphic 
communication  with  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  they  sit  in  their  solid  gold 
offices  on  the  top  of  tall,  upright  build¬ 
ings - ” 

“  This  makes  them  tall,  upright  finan¬ 
ciers,  no  doubt?  ”  whistled  the  comet. 

“  Er — doubtless — but  let  us  talk  of 
more  abstract  things,”  I  stuttered  blush¬ 
ing  slightly.  “  Let  us  touch  on  our 
purely  scientific  achievements.  Do  you 
remember  the  North  Pole?” 

The  comet  threw  off  a  vapor  of  deadly 
cyanogen. 

“  There,  there,”  he  sighed,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’re  going  to  announce  its  dis¬ 
covery.  Please  don’t.  Such  subjects 
bore  me.  All  the  little  planets  along  my 
route  have  poles,  too,  which  they  all 
discover  sooner  or  later  and  set  up  a 
dreadful  crowing.  It’s  like  a  baby  dis¬ 
covering  his  big  toe  for  the  first  time — 
pleasant  for  the  child,  but  unstimulating 
to  mature  minds.” 

I  tried  to  think  of  some  more  agree¬ 
able  topic. 

“  I  hope  you’ll  say  a  few  words  about 
the  unequaled  prosperity  of  our  coun¬ 
try,”  I  ventured. 

“Why  should  I?  I’m  not  running 


for  Congress,”  he  hissed.  “What  evi¬ 
dence  have  you  that  the  United  States 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before?  ” 

“  It  is  patent  on  every  hand,”  I  cried 
with  ringing  tones.  “  Look  at  the  in¬ 
creased  prices  we  pay  for  what  we  eat 
and  wear.  Are  these  not  evidences  of 
wealth  ?  Such  prices  impart  to  us  a 
sort  of  subtle  flattery.  If  these  are  rich 
man's  prices,  are  we  not  being  treated 
like  rich  men  wherever  we  go?  It 
tickled  our  ego  to  be  charged  $15  for  a 
dinner  worth  87  cents,  because  we  know 
the  proprietor  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  to 
present  us  a  reduced  bill  and  thus  re¬ 
mind  us  of  our  poverty.” 

“Such  tact!”  muttered  the  sparklinf 
stranger. 

“  And  so  down  the  social  scale.  The 
common  laborer,  glad  to  know  that  he  is 
burning  the  same  grade  of  fuel  as 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  eagerly  pays  $11  a 
ton  for  coal  which  cost  $5  a  few  years 
ago.  He  is  wild  with  joy  to  note  the 
increase  in  beef  and  canned  goods;  and 
the  glad  hope  thrills  him  that  some  day 
his  grocery  bill  will  not  be  surpassed 
by  the  finest  in  the  land.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  is  not  the  only  American  rich 
enough  to  indulge  his  taste  for  antiques. 
O’Brien,  the  truckman,  can  buy  a  few 
eggs  himself.” 

“  The  heart  of  democracy — an  equal 
opportunity  for  all,”  lisped  the  comet. 
“  Since  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced, 
how  about  the  cost  of  dying?  Has  that 
advanced,  too?” 

“  In  the  history  of  mankind  killing 
people  has  never  been  more  expensive. 
Battleships  have  gone  up  this  week  to 
$11,000,000  apiece.  Experts  have  fig¬ 
ured  it  out  that  in  case  of  battle  it  will 
cost  the  government  in  explosives  alone 
$19.50  for  every  man  killed.” 

“  This  makes  heroism  another  pro¬ 
hibitive  luxury,”  said  the  burning  one 
with  a  sneer. 

“  But  see  what  a  science  murder  has 
become  along  us,”  said  I. 

“Oho!”  growled  the  comet.  “Don't 
talk  to  me  of  science.  Among  the  fixed 
stars  the  scientific  fad  went  out  about 
110,000  years  ago.  The  best  people 
among  our  first  magnitude  stars  are  go¬ 
ing  back  to  nature  everywhere  in  the 
universe.  The  most  aristocratic  place  I 
know  of  is  a  little  pink  planet  southeast 
of  Vega.  There  resides  a  tribe  of  three- 
legged  persons  who  promptly  murder 
their  inventors,  playwrights  and  finan¬ 
ciers  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  There¬ 
fore,  they  live  in  peace,  having  neither 
art,  wealth  nor  luxury.” 

“They  must  be  very  ignorant.” 

“  In  the  American  sense,  yes.  But 
( Continued  on  page  855) 
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Conservation 

C'ONSERVATlON  is  a  tremendously 
'  big  job.  To  make  it  do  the  most 
good  at  the  least  waste  of  money,  harm 
and  hardship  requires  extremely  compe¬ 
tent  handling.  In  the  April  North 
American  Magazine  there  is  a  piece  on 
“The  Other  Side  of  Conservation,” 
which,  if  5  ou  don’t  happen  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert,  makes  you  feel  that  Government 
conservation  of  power  sites  and  forests 
is  the  next  worst  thing  to  waste.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  it  as  yet,  but  that  is  something. 
No  doubt  a  system  by  which  we  can 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  takes  some 
time  to  shape.  So  much  the  more  im¬ 


portant  it  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  be  a  man  of  sense  and 
integrity  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  We  have  got  to  trust  him.  We 
can't  all  be  experts  in  these  matters. 

Secretary  Eallinger  may  be  an  expert, 
but  when  it  comes  to  confidence  the  best 
the  people  are  likely  to  do  is  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  their  doubts. 

Query 

CRIPTURE  says  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle’s 
eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  Heaven. 

But  how  about  a  rich  church  ?  Is 
property  as  detrimental  to  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  a  church  as  of  a  man  ? 


“  AGNES,  TAKE  .YOUR  HANDS  OUT  OF  YOUR 
POCKET.” 
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TAFT  in  the 
White  House 
and  Hughes  in  the 
Supreme 
Court  look 
to  merely  hu¬ 
man  vision  like  pathetic  examples  of 
the  sarcasm  of  destiny.  Resignation 
to  a  cast  that  assigns  these  parts  to 
these  particular  performers  comes 
somewhat  painfully,  and  mainly  as  an 
act  of  faith  based  on  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  whatever  is  is  right. 
To  be  sure,  it  takes  no  great  effort  to 
continue  to  believe,  in  spite  of  abun¬ 
dant  assurance  to  the  contrary,  that 
Judge  Taft  is  too  big  and  sound  a 
man  to  be  a  failure  as  President,  and 
it  is  still  easier  to  surmise  that  there 
is  enough  timber  and  enough  law  in 
Governor  Hughes  to  make  a  useful 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
the  ordinary  observer  must  go  on 
thinking  for  the  present  that  each  of 
these  admirable  and  useful  gentlemen 
has  got  the  assignment  that  by  right 
of  natural  talent  and  proclivity  be¬ 
longed  to  the  other. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  because  Mr.  Hughes  has 
made  a  very  notable  Governor  of  New 
York  he  will  make  a  very  notable 
United  States  Judge.  Mr.  Taft  seems 
to  feel  so,  and  he  has  been  rated  a 
good  judge  of  judicial  talent.  Whether 
that  is  so  time  will  ascertain,  though 
it  may  not  tell.  If  Mr.  Hughes  has  it 
in  him  to  be  a  great  judge  let  no  one 
grudge  the  court  his  presence  in  it,  for 
the  country  does  not  offer  a  more  im¬ 
portant  service  than  the  one  which  is 
presently  to  engage  his  powers. 

His  appointment  emphasizes  the 
need  long  appreciated  of  adding  seven 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
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There  is  a  better  prospect  than  usual 
that  it  will  be  done.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  rich  and  able  lawyers 
who  are  ready  to  accept  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  without  regard 
to  the  salary,  but  when  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment  goes  to  a  poor  man  of  large 
earning  capacity,  whose  slender  savings 
have  been  depleted  by  two  terms  as 
Governor  of  the  indigent  State  of  New 
York,  the  propriety  of  paying  the 
judges  respectable  salaries  becomes  im¬ 
pressive.  The  whole  congregation  of 
Federal  Judges  are  seriously  under¬ 
paid.  The  district  judges  should  re¬ 
ceive  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in¬ 
stead  of  six  and  the  Circuit  Judges 
about  twelve  instead  of  seven.  For 
the  nine  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
twenty  thousand  a  year  apiece  would 
be  a  moderate  provision. 

And  the  State  of  New  York  should 
raise  the  salary  of  its  Governor.  Mr. 
Hughes  will  go  out  of  office  tired  out 
with  exhausting  work,  and  poorer  by 
many  thousand  dollars,  because  he  has 
had  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  seven  millions 
of  his  countrymen. 


A  N  article  in  Collier’s  Weekly  for 
April  2,  entitled  “  Ballinger — 
Shyster,”  gave  an  account  of  certain 
professional  behaviors  of  Richard  A. 
Ballinger  while  practicing  law  in  Seat¬ 
tle  in  1900,  which,  as  there  set  forth, 
were  so  very  damaging  to  Mr.  Ballin¬ 
ger’s  reputation  as  to  make  the  reader 
hesitate  to  accept  them  as  they  stood, 
and  constrained  him  to  wonder  if 
there  was  not  another  side  to  the  story. 
It  constrained  Life  to  wonder  in  its 
issue  of  April  21  whether  Collier’s  was 
proceeding  with  discretion  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  Ballinger,  and  to  say  that 
while  Mr.  Ballinger  seemed  a  bad 
choice  for  the  place  he  fills,  ‘‘these 
later  stories  are  so  saturated  with  hos¬ 
tility  that  courteous  readers  want  to 
hear  the  other  side.”  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  “  cautious  readers,”  but  the  types 
twisted  it. 

Apropos  of  which  Collier’s  last  week 
requested  Life  to  read  its  latest  pres¬ 


entation  of  “  The  American  Dreyfus 
Case,”  and  then  to  say: 

(1)  “  Has  it  been  convinced  by  preceding 
evidence  that  the  rebellion  of  Glavis  prevent¬ 
ed  tile  Guggenheims  from  perfecting  their 
monopoly  of  Alaska? 

(2)  “  Is  it  now  convinced  that  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  and  the  President  suppressed  the  truth 
and  punished  and  disgraced  the  men  who 
stood  for  public  duty?  ” 

To  both  questions  we  have  to  make 
the  same  reply:  It  looks  so  to  us.  But 
we  should  add  that  most  of  our  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  Collier’s  Weekly.  Of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Wickersham  we  should 
prefer  to  say  that  they  seem  to  have 
missed  the  truth  rather  than  that  they 
suppressed  it.  As  to  the  Guggen- 
heims’s  monopoly  of  Alaska,  we  still 
retain  the  impression  that  there  might 
have  been  something  left  over  in  that 
territory  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  even 
if  the  Guggenheims  had  got  control 
of  enough  coal  to  feed  their  railroad 
and  smelt  their  copper  ores.  That  we 
have  impressions  rather  than  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  these  matters  is  due  to  a 
feeling  that  we  have  paid  iqpre  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  prosecution  than  to  the  de¬ 
fense,  and  have  not  dealt  faithfully 
enough  with  the  record  of  the  inquiry 
proceedings  to  feel  warranted  in  pro¬ 
claiming  a  final  opinion.  We  even  dis¬ 
cern  a  possibility  that  the  Dreyfus  in 
Collier’s  Dreyfus  case  may  be  Bal¬ 
linger  rather  than  Glavis.  In  watching 
football  games — a  sport  in  which  we 
are  not  expert — we  seldom  know  at 
any  given  moment  what  is  going  on, 
or  the  value  or  purpose  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  spasm.  Yet  we  have  observed 
that  we  have  usually  been  able  to  gain 
a  valid  impression  as  to  which  side  was 
getting  the  better  of  it,  and  to  learn 
at  the  end  who  won  and  by  what  score. 
So  in  the  Ballinger  inquiry,  while  we 
have  not  entire  confidence  in  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  our  observations,  nor  yet 
that  the  majority  of  the  inquirers  will 
bring  in  a  report  that  matches  the  evi¬ 
dence,  still  we  have  nursed  the  hope 
that  we  should  know,  when  the  inquiry 
was  over,  which  side  licked  and  by  how 
much.  We  shall  be  grateful  if  Collier’s 
will  indulge  us  in  deferring  our  final 
opinion  until  the  jury  has  tried  to  agree 
upon  a  verdict. 
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American  Titles 


It  was  aii  amazing  and  humiliating  expression.  It  degraded  not 
only  the  Chief  Magistracy  but  the  American  Republic.  It  was  weak 
sycophantish,  false.— The  World. 

\Y/HAT  was  it  that  was  so  very,  very  bad? 

W  Only  that  President  Taft,  in  cabling  a  polite 
message  to  some  European  eminence  who  had  shown 
civilities  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  spoke  of  him  as  “  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.” 

The  Judge  might  better  have  called  him  “  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,”  but  we  guess  he  hasn’t  foundered  the  country. 

The  Colonel  has  no  sound  legal  claim  on  any  title  or 
name-handle  whatever,  but  he  is  just  as  much  “  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  ”  or  “  Governor  Roosevelt  ”  as  he  is 
Colonel  Roosevelt,”  and  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste  by  which  one  to  call  him.  Usage  is  loose  and  un¬ 
certain  in  these  matters.  The  military  titles  seem  to 
outlast  most  of  the  civil  ones  in  use  by  courtesy.  A 
man  who  has  been  Governor  is  “Governor”  by  cour¬ 
tesy  until  he  gets  a  bigger  job.  We  speak  of  him  as 
“Governor,”  we  even  address  him  as  “Governor,” 
though  not  as  readily  as  we  address  him  as  “Judge.” 

“  Judge  ”  is  the  best  sticker  of  all  the  civil  titles. 

The  title  of  President  ”  is  subject  to  peculiarities 
of  use.  We  speak  of  a  man  as  “  President  Harrison,” 
President  Cleveland,”  “President  Roosevelt,”  going 
back  in  our  minds  to  the  time  when  he  was  in  office. 

But  we  never  address  a  man  who  has  graduated  from 
the  Presidential  office  as  “President.”  We  never  use 
the  word  President  ’  by  itself  in  direct  address,  as 
we  use  “Governor,”  or  “General,”  or  “Judge.” 


WEEK  END 
PARTY 


\\  hen  we  use  it  at  all  in  addressing  its  owner  we  say  Mr. 
President,”  and  we  only  say  that  to  a  President  while  in  of¬ 
fice. 

If  President  Taft  in  his  formal  message  had  spoken 
of  his  predecessor  as  “  Former  President  Roosevelt  ” 
he  would  have  been  accurately  correct.  But  “  Former 
President”  is  clumsy,  “Ex-President”  is  rated  bar¬ 
barous,  and  “  Late  President  ”  is  mortuary. 

Best  call  him  Colonel  Roosevelt.  By  occupation  he 
is  now  a  contributing  editor,  but  that  is  not  a  handy 
enough  designation  for  familiar  use. 

The  Thoughts  of  a  Thinker 

C1  VERY,  man  requires  that  his  wife  should  secretly 
-*—<  despise  him  in  some  particulars;  otherwise  his 
love  for  her  would  be  constantly  lessened  by  the 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  which  she  believed 
herself  his  superior. 

The  difference  between  a  great  humorist  and  a 
great  fanatic  is  slight.  The  humorist  has  only  one 
more  quality — patience. 

Man  could  commit  every  vice  with  impunity  if  it  did 
not  affect  his  health  ;  it  follows  from  this  that  morality 
is  only  the  ability  to  take  care  of  one’s  self. 

No  two  people  see  the  same  things  alike ;  memory 
is  the  recollection  of  certain  combinations  of  events 
that  have  now  ceased  to  be.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  past,  but  only  a  belief  pecu¬ 
liar  to  every  person  that  it  once  existed.  That  is  why 
history  is  only  an  illusion.  T.  L  M 
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LIFE 


To  You,  Personally 


AS  the  season  approaches  for  opening  Life’s  Fresh  Air  Farm  we 
sincerely  trust  the  friends  who  have  helped  us  during  past 
years,  including  yourself,  may  remember  us  again. 

The  cost  per  child,  including  transportation,  last  season  was  $5.31 
for  the  entire  fortnight,  and  this  modest  expenditure  brings  to 
our  youthful  guests  a  sure  return  in  happiness  and  improved 
health.  Not  a  cent  is  wasted.  Every  dollar  helps. 

Last  year  we  entertained  one  thousand  and  nineteen  chil¬ 
dren,  in  parlies  of  two  hundred  each,  from  the  closing  of 
school  in  June  until  it  re-opened  in  September.  The  children 
are  from  the  city  missions  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  No 
needy  child  is  refused  save  for  good  cause. 

Our  farm  at  Branchville,  in  the  hills  of  western  Connecti¬ 
cut,  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times,  and  if  you  will  come  and 
see  it  you  will  be  a  welcome  guest. 

The  children  are  never  out  of  the  caretaker’s  presence,  and 
among  the  twenty-nine  thousand  children  we  have 
entertained  there  has  been  neither  accident  nor  ill¬ 
ness  of  serious  nature  during  twenty-three  years. 

Remittance  may  be  made  payable  to  Life's 
Fresh  Air  Fund.  Should  you  again  care  to  help 
us  your  assistance  will  be  appreciated. 


Overcautious 

You  can  bet  I  have  not 
lost  my  head.  I  am  not  sen¬ 
timentally  in  love  with  him. 
I  like  him  and  hope  that  ours 
will  be  a  happy  union.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  love  is  unneces¬ 
sary  in  marriage. 

Although  I  am  not  marry¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  of  divorce, 
I  would  not  marry  in  Italy, 
where  there  is  no  divorce 
law.  It  is  comforting  to 
fee!  that  there  is  an  open 
door. 

SO  Madame  Cavalieri, 
as  reported  in  a 
cable  message  from  Paris 


to  the  Sun,  discussing  her  engagement  to 
ex-Sheriff  Robert  Chanler,  of  Duchess 
County. 

No,  Madame  Cavalieri  has  not  lost 
her  head.  She  is  walking  into  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  noose  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
as  becomes  a  lady  of  experience,  and  she 
wants  the  noose  to  have  every  modern 
improvement,  including  the  reversible 
knot. 

But  isn’t  she  just  a  grain  overcau¬ 
tious  ? 

Perhaps  she  remembers  that  Sheriff 
Bob’s  recent  civil  employment  was  keep¬ 
ing  a  jail,  but  there  never  was  a  pleas¬ 
anter  or  more  homelike  jail  nor  a  sheriff 
on  more  affectionate  terms  with  his  in¬ 
mates. 

It  does  not  seem  properly  flattering  to 
the  ex-sheriff  that  the  lady  should  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  open  door. 
It  sounds  not  ominous  exactly,  but  ali- 
monious. 

My,  my !  Are  there  many  marriages 


FEW  ACCIDENTS  HAVE  OCCURRED  ON  THE  UJIJI  TROLLEY  LINE  SINCE  NATIVE  MOTOR- 

MEN  HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED 


making  in  these  days  with  this  timely 
consideration  of  the  open  door? 


SOME  are  born  good,  some  make 
good,  and  others  are  caught  with 
the  goods. 


A  BIRD  ON  THE  HAT  IS  WORTH  TWO  IN 
COLD  STORACE 
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The  Building  of  the  Shape 

( With  apologies  to  Longfellow ) 

BUILD  her  straight,  0  worthy  Master  ! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  thing, 
That  shall  risk  of  no  disaster. 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  that  Shape ! 


We  know  what  Master  laid  the  keel. 
What  workman  wrought  those  ribs  of 
steel. 


Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 
tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee  ! 


Lack  of  Imagination 

OUR  Colonel  has  s.een  fit  to  deny  with  some  expressions  of 
impatience  the  report  cabled  to  a  newspaper  (the  New 
York  Herald,  we  believe!  that  he  had  said  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing  home  to  run  for  President  in  1912. 

It  seems  mean  to  grudge  to  folks  who  predict  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  will  run  for  President  in  ’12,  ’16,  ’20,  ’24  and  ’28 
any  satisfaction  that  they  may  derive  from  such  prognostica¬ 
tions.  Such  predictions  are  thought  to  imply  political  fore¬ 
sight  and  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Colonel’s  mind.  In  reality  they  merely  indicate 
lack  of  imagination.  The  forecasters  are  unable  to  conceive 
how  a  man  can  prefer  any  other  occupation  to  being  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  that,  having  been  President  for  seven  years  and  a 


half,  he  can  believe  that  he  has  filled  that  office  as  long  as  is 
good  either  for  himself  or  for  the  country.  Just  as  there  is  an 
order  of  minds  that  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
desirable  than  money  except  more  money,  so  they  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  is  better  than  two  terms  in  the  White 
House  except  three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven  terms.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  making  money  enough  and  wanting  to  do 
something  else,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sufficiency  of 
being  President  and  an  inclination  for  some  other  employment. 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  one  who  has  had  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Presidency  for  even  one  term  is  included 
among  those  who  predict  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  run 
again. 
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An  Acrostic 

Sun  sentimentally  shining. 

Pale  poets  perambulating. 

Rich,  rejuvenating  renascence 
Immensely  invigorating  interval. 
Nymphs  negotiating  nuptials. 

Qreen  gardens  germinating 

Exclusiveness 

IS  not  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  a  bit 
sweeping  when  he  says  that  “  the 
American  people  will  tolerate  nothing 
that  savors  of  exclusiveness”? 

They  have  tolerated  and  still  tolerate 
the  high  protective  tariff  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  exclusion  law,  both  of  which  have 
the  savor  that  Dr.  Wilson  mentions. 

They  are  now  inclined  to  abate  the 
tariff,  not  because  it  excludes  foreign 
products,  but  because  it  excludes  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Americans 
from  its  benefits. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Americans, 
including  most  of  those  from  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  native  State,  would  cheerfully  tol¬ 
erate  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the 
polls. 

Almost  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  chronicles  the  weekly  doings  of  a 
lot  of  people  whose  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  notice  of  the  public  is  that 
they  can  pose  in  the  most  exclusive  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  towns  they  live  in,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York. 

There  is  a  lot  of  exclusiveness  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  We  suspect  that  something 
that  borders  very  close  on  it  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  finds  its  justifi¬ 
cation  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
Selection  implies  exclusion,  and  selection 
is  indispensable  to  human  progress. 

Heaven  help  us,  we  are  all  snobs! 
Some  of  us  know  it,  and  some  don’t, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  folks.  Some  of  us  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  our  own  instinct  of  exclusive¬ 
ness.  and  others  take  it  solemnly  and 
are  impeded  by  it.  A  temperate  exclu¬ 
siveness,  fitting  loose,  tempered  by  the 
sense  of  humor  and  based  on  a  just  esti¬ 
mation  of  human  qualities,  is  not  so  bad. 
It  is  instructive  to  the  excluded,  and  im¬ 
pels  them  to  cultivate  powers  and  man¬ 
ners  that  will  bring  them  inside  of  the 
palings. 

Please,  Young  Ladies! 

WHILE  the  girls  are  casting  about 
to  learn  all  that  is  learnable 
will  they  please  remark  that  one  of 
the  things  worth  learning  is  the  Girl’s 
Own  Job.  It  seems  at  times  in  danger 
of  being  neglected,  so  urgent  is  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  petticoat  brigade  on  all  the 
other  portals  of  the  citadel  of  knowledge. 


NO,  THEY  ARE  NOT  LOVERS.  THEY  ARE  ARTIST’S  MODELS  WORKING  FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

AN  HOUR 
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Chats  With  Vivisectors 


GOOD-MORNING,  gentlemen. 

Oh,  shut  up ! 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  is  Life  the  best  paper  in  the 
world? 

Because  it  isn’t. 

Not  the  right  answer. 

Because  it  is  an  unprincipled  liar  and 
talks  of  what  it  knows  nothing  about. 
No. 

Because  it  is  duller  than  death. 
Guess  again. 

Because  no  decent  family  would  have 
it  in  the  house. 

Once  more 

Because  nobody  reads  it  and  it  is  a 
blot  on  civilisation. 

All  wrong.  It  is  because  it  believes 
in  vivisection - 


Hooray!  Sense  at  last! 

- being  wholly  abolished. 

Ass !  Liar! 

Life  is  not  so  enthusiastic  over  re¬ 
stricted  vivisection. 

Right  you  are! 

Nor  is  he  enthusiastic  over  restricted 
burglary  or  restricted  wife-beating  or 
restricted  murder. 

You  talk  like  a  fool. 

If  they  are  bad  things  abolish  them 
altogether.  This  restricting  experiments 
on  animals  to  skilled  experimenters — - — 

Oh,  give  us  a  rest! 

- is  like  restricting  burglary  to  skilled 

burglars.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  burglary  and  vivisec¬ 
tion. 

True  enough. 


Burglary  helps  the  burglar's  fam¬ 
ily,  whereas  vivisection  benefits  no¬ 
body. 

Bah!  Pish! 

It  is  on  the  contrary  an  appalling 

evil.  You - 

Blithering  idiot! 

- are  doing  more  to  undermine  the 

constitutions  and  pollute  the  blood  of 

humanity  with  your - 

Get  out,  you  liar! 

- sickening,  disease-bearing  serums 

than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Smash  his  face! 

That  is  all  I  have  time  to  tell  you 
just  at  present,  but  more  anon. 

Put  him  out!  Kill  him! 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  cour¬ 
tesy  and  for  your  patience. 

Three  Kitchen  Mades 

LAIN  Sally  Lunn  is  simple, 

But  good  for  every  day  ; 
Brown  Betty,  more  pretentious, 

Has  crisp  and  spicy  way; 

But  Charlotte  Russe  is  flippant. 

In  gaieties  she’ll  plunge  ; 

She  goes  to  balls  and  parties 
And  quite  inclines  to  sponge  ! 

Ada  Stewart  Shelton. 


HE  had  begun  dining  at  seven  o’clock. 

It  was  now  one-thirty,  and  he  was 
through.  “Waiter,”  said  he,  “bring  me 
a — hie — lighted  cigar.” 


HEY,  YOU 


THIS  ISN  T 
OUR  NEST.” 


Sit  Tight,  G.  A.  R. ! 

FORTY  G.  A.  R.  posts  in  Massachusetts  have 
protested,  through  Senator  Lodge,  against 
the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  statue  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  in  Statuary  Hall. 

All  right !  The  Massachusetts  pen¬ 
sioners  should  not  be  denied  the  chance 
to  speak  their  minds.  But  how  many  of 
them  realize  that  Lee  was  a  far  better 
Union  man  than  Wendell  Phillips  or  Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison,  neither  of  whom 
cared  a  rush  whether  the  Union  held  to¬ 
gether  or  not  if  only  slavery  perished. 
Lee  loved  the  Union  though  he  left  it- 
Charles  Francis  Adams  holds  that  his  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  to  leave  it  delayed  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  secession  so  long  that  the  South 
lost  its  best  chance  of  success  in  the 
Civil  War. 

But  neither  in  Massachusetts  nor  in 
any  other  Northern  State  do  the  G.  A.  R. 
posts  represent  the  prevailing  Northern 
sentiment  about  General  Lee.  To  the 
general  mind  of  the  North  he  stands  not 
for  secession  but  merely  for  history.  Not 
one  Northern  voter  in  ten  is  concerned 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the  placing 
of  the  Lee  statue  in  Statuary  Hall,  or 
finds  any  considerable  significance  in  its 
presence  there.  The  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  on  that  subject  hereabouts  is  that 
Statuary  Hall  is  getting  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  hornet’s  nest  and  might  better 
be  put  out  of  business.  When  it  isn’t 
making  mischief  it  is  exciting  derision. 


“  BE  CAREFUL  HOW  YER  STRIKE  TO-DAY, 
BILL,  l'VE  GOT  ME  NEW  HAT  ON.” 
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fl'r.  Fly:  what  a  fuss  these  clumsy  men  make  over  a 

LITTLE  SIMPLE  FLYING  ! 


A  Throb  of  Lcng  Ago 

A  DECIPHERED  papyrus,  excavated  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  which  also  throws  light  on  the  antiquity  of  a 
modern  delirium  : 

Dearest  Ptolmey  : 

The  coast  is  clear.  Come  up  to  She  house  to-night  at 
nine.  I  11  be  waiting  in  the  niche  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  balcony.  Father  is  worshipping  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Seven  Lights,  while  mother  has  gone  to  an  al  fresco  bridge 
party  in  the  Hanging  Gardens. 

Loving  arms  await  thee.  Yearningly, 

Judith. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON 


Born  May  1 6,  1 824 


CHARLES  WARREN  FAIRBANKS 


Born  May  II,  1852 


This  gentleman  was  one  time  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He  filled  the 
office  with  equanimity,  and  amid  the  clatter 
of  falling  trusts,  the  protests  of  undesirable 
citizens  and  the  ravage  of  panics  kept  faith 
with  a  normal  and  healthy  obscurity. 

We  salute  you,  sir,  upon  your  distinguished 
anniversary  and  wish  you  many  future  vice¬ 
presidencies  under  calmer  skies. 


Prospective  Triumph  of  Theodore  Africanus 

PERSONS  in  the  confidence  of  the  management  of  the 
reception  to  Roosevelt,  on  June  17,  disclose  that  the 
doings  in  New  York  on  that  day  are  likely  to  make  the  Hud- 
son-FuIton  celebration  seem  like  a  little  gathering  of  the 
neighbors  on  the  front  porch.  The  committee  members 
intimate  guardedly  that  they  are  hearing  from  the 
country,  and  that  the  country  expects  to  be  here. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  an  occasion,  and  if  the 
pictorial  side  of  it  is  properly  handled  it  may  be 
highly  memorable.  There  is  to  be  a  pro¬ 
cession.  The  seventeenth  of  June  is  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
is  a  good  day  for  processions.  On  that  day, 
in  1875,  Boston  had  one  that  is  still  remem¬ 
bered.  Not  length  but  quality  and  personality  is  what 
makes  processions  interesting.  The  Rough  Riders  are 
to  be  in  the  Roosevelt  procession.  Dear,  dear,  how 
interesting  it  could  be  made — the  Rough  Riders  on 
bucking  broncos  riding  next  to  the  police.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  an  elephant ;  President  Taft  ditto ;  Mr. 

Bryan  on  a  donkey  ;  Mayor  Gaynor  leading  a  muzzled 
tiger,  animals  from  the  Bronx  Zoo,  wealthy  malefactors 
in  cages,  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  on  a  float 
exemplifying  Peace,  ex-Chief  Forester  Pinchot  with  an 
axe  exemplifying  Conservation,  the  insurgents  on  Fifth 
Avenue  stages,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  Roosevelt  procession  will  not  have  all  these 
features,  but  it  will  have  the  Colonel  :n  it.  And  it  will 
draw  to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  interesting  to  watch 
Mayor  Gaynor’s  reformed  police  handle  the  crowd. 


MY  LITTLE  FRIEND  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE  IN  SUCH  A  GUISE! 

“  NO  LONGER  A  DOVE,  DEAR  EAGLE - JUST  A  PLAIN  SCARECROW- 

CALLED  ‘ARMED  PEACE.’  ” 


Here's  to  our  handsomest  Vice-President !  Also  minister 
to  various  countries  and  gentleman  farmer, 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  Republican 
party ! 

What  more  is  there  to  say?  Except, 
possibly  that  Mr.  Morton's  farm  produces 
the  most  delectable  milk  known  at  trust 


prices. 

Sir,  you  are  eminently  respectable.  We 
congratulate  you  upon  your  birthday.  May 
you  continue  to  outlive  many  of  the  things 
for  which  you  have  been  obliged  to  stand  1 
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THE  EASIEST  WAY 

jpgrog)  TO  KEEP 
fiSS?®*  YOUR  SHAPE 


FATOFF 


Seme  Reasons  Why  Women  Should  Not  Have  the  Ballot 
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THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


A  Sad  Farewell  to  the  Theatrical  Trust 

F  vindictiveness  Life  has  not  a  trace.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  going  to  exult  unduly  over  the 
downfall  of  the  Theatrical  Trust,  although 
this  journal  has  done  whatever  it  could  to 
help  along  the  much-to-be-desired  result. 
The  Trust  was,  in  a  way,  a  picturesque 
monopoly.  Once  in  control  of  the  theatri- 
ness  it  was  so  openly  brutal  and  arrogant 

that  it  commanded  a  sort  of  wonder  at  its  very 

effrontery.  For  the  public  the  Trust  cared  nothing,  ex¬ 

cept  as  the  source  of  the  great  revenue  which  poured 
into  its  greedy  treasury.  To  satisfy  its  greed  it  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  debauch  public  taste  and  public  morals.  Ignorant  of 

the  finer  things  of  life,  it  regarded  dramatic  art  simply  as  a 
commercial  commodity  to  be  adulterated  and  short-weighted 
and  false-plated  to  lure  money  from  a  gullible  public.  It 
was  cunning  enough  not  to  infringe  the  law,  except  where  it 
could  secure  the  complaisance  of  petty  officials.  For  public 
opinion  as  to  its  methods  it  had  only  contempt  and  it  ceased 
to  fear  the  press  when  it  found  the  weak  spot  upon  which  it 
could  exert  the  pressure  which  has  stifled  honest?  criticism. 


The  stupidity  of  the  Trust  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
permitted  to  slip  from  its  hands  what  under  the  control  of 
men  not  blinded  by  their  own  conceit  and  arrogance  would 
have  been  an  unassailable  monopoly.  These  leaders  of  the 
Trust  have  themselves  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  Not  content  with  princely  revenues,  they  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  loosen  their  grasp  on  the  last  dollar  which  could  be 
wrung  from  those  in  their  power.  “  Live  and  let  live  ”  was 
a  maxim  unknown  to  them.  And  in  the  fine  art  of  adding 
insult  to  injury  they  were  adept.  By  the  persistent  use  of 
greed  and  brutality  combined,  the  heads  of  the  Trust  have 
managed  to  alienate  from  themselves  interests  which  were 


essential  to  complete  monopoly.  To-day  the  Theatrical  Trust 
is  a  bad  second  in  the  amusement  affairs  of  America  and  is 
losing  ground  so  rapidly  that  it  bids  fair  soon  to  become  a 
negligible  quantity. 


UT  the  public  itself  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fight.  It  has  gone 
along  letting  itself  be  imposed  upon 
time  after  time  and  coming  up 
cheerfully  with  more  dollars  to  pour 
into  the  coffers  of  those  who  re¬ 
garded  it  only  as  contemptibly  easy 
to  swindle.  Public  officials  have 
always  been  on  the  side  of  the  con¬ 
crete  interest  as  against  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  Even  courts  and  legislatures  have  sided 
with  the  rich  and  politically  influential  monopoly.  Every  one 
knows  what  part  the  press  has  played.  The  brunt  of  the 
struggle  which  has  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Trust 
has  been  borne  by  two  young  men — the  Shubert  brothers — 
who  have  put  up  as  plucky  a  fight  as  has  ever  been  seen  on 
a  commercial  field  of  battle.  Practically  alone  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  at  first,  they  have  managed  to  enlist  on  their  side  in¬ 
terests  which  hate  made  it  possible  to  break  the  strangle  hold 
which  the  Trust  had  on  the  stage  in  America. 

The  prospect  for  the  dramatic  art  and  dramatic  literature 
of  this  country  is  sunnier  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The 
puritanical  attitude  toward  the  stage  is  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  there  is  an  increasing  public  with  discernment  for 
sound  amusement.  Of  course  there  is  still  the  big,  crass 
public  which  patronizes  only  the  trivial  and  frivolous,  but  the 
leaven  is  at  work  apd,  with  a  theatre  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  coarseness  and  ignorance,  we  may  yet  see  America  with  a 
national  drama  worthy  of  the  name. 


R.  DE  WOLF  HOPPER  comes  to  us  this 
time  in  a  new  guise — in  ordinary  citizen’s 
dress  and  with  a  wig  resembling  the  capil¬ 
lary  thatch  of  an  ordinary  person.  (No 
confidence  is  violated  in  making  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Hopper  wears  a  wig.)  The 
result  is  a  novelty,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasing  one.  Mr.  Hopper  has  been  seen 
in  so  many  costumes  as  the  king  or  other  ruler  of  so  many 
distant  reahyis  that  to  see  him  in  anything  like  human  attire 


TAKING  THE  CENSUS 


“  YES,  MADAM,  THE  LAW  REQUIRES  YOU  TO  GIVE  THE  NAME,  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  EACH  MEMBER  OF  YOUR  FAMILY;  ALSO 
ANY  CASES  OF  CHRONIC  AILMENTS  OR  DISABILITIES  WITH  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  AFFLICTED.” 


is  distinctly  refreshing.  The  vehicle  for 
this  transformation  is  not  even  a  con¬ 
ventional  “  contic  opera  ”  of  the  sort  for 
which  Mr.  Hopper's  name  has  become  a 
trade-mark,  but  a  kind  of  farce  with 
musical  features,  and  is  called  “  A  Mati¬ 
nee  Idol.”  On  the  programme  a  line  of 
credit  is  given  to  Moliere’s  “  Le  Medicin 
Malgre  Lui,”  but  this  is  overworking 
conscientiousness,  as  the  French  author 
in  his  most  jealous  moment  would  not 
be  likely  to  identify  any  part  of  this  con¬ 
coction  as  his  own.  It  is  by  several  au¬ 
thors,  has  an  occasional  clever  line,  two 
or  three  good  songs  and  affords  varying 
degrees  of  pleasure  to  those  who  like 
this  sort  of  thing. 


ARGE  quantities  of  villainy  enter 
into  the  composition  of  “  The 
Spitfire,”  which  launches  Mr. 
Charles  Cherry  as  a  star.  Like¬ 
wise  there  is  a  very  blood-cruddling 
y.  shipwreck  and  an  effective 
&  man-to-man  fight  between  the 
hero  and  one  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  villains.  From  this  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  entertainment  is  an 
old-fashioned  melodrama.  Although  Mr. 
Peple,  the  author,  has  bunched  in  a 
good  deal  of  melodramatic  material 
gathered  from  respected  sources,  he 


has  really  made  the  comedy  element 
predominant ;  so  it  is  safe  to  take  his 
own  voucher  that  it  is  a  “  melodramatic 
comedy.”  Mr.  Cherry  makes  a  good 
hero,  having  the  requisite  good  looks, 
manly  figure  and  clear  enunciation.  To 
the  comedy  part  he  brings  an  attractive 
open  smile  and  a  fine  suit  of  teeth.  The 
chief  villain  is  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  j.  Rat- 
cliffe,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  vil¬ 
lainy  is  of  a  superior  quality.  Ruth 
Maycliffe  is  the  extremely  blonde  and 
persecuted  heroine  with  a  shrill  voice 
and  cutting  speeches  which  suggest  that 
she  supplied  the  title  of  the  play,  which 
is  also  that  of  the  wrecked  yacht.  Oza 
Waldrop  (who  could  get  rid  of  that  name 
by  matrimony  or  by  application  to  any 
merciful  court)  is  a  cheery  little  person 
injected  into  the  play  so  that  her  sac¬ 
charine  voice  and  chipper  manner  will 
lighten  up  the  moments  of  villainy,  and 
entirely  succeeds  in  her  mission. 

M  etcalfe. 


MjfE'S  CONFIDENTIAL 
3UIPE  TO  THE  THEATRES  !  1 


Academy  of  Music  —  “The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse.”  Last  week  of  the  Academy  as  a 
legitimate  theatre. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Farce  with  irre¬ 
pressible  laughter. 

Belasco  —  Mabel  Taliaferro  in  “  The  Call 


of  the  Cricket.”  Drama  of  elementary  senti¬ 
ment. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Farcical  fun 
without  intermission. 

Broadway — “  The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Typi¬ 
cal  musical  farce  handsomely  produced. 

Casino— “  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Good 
light  music  accompanying  libretto  obtained 
from  Shaw’s  “  Arms  and  the  Man.” 

Criterion  —  “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson  and  his  amusing  little  com¬ 
edy  will  probably  last  out  the  season. 

Daly's — Air.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  “  A  Mat¬ 
inee  idol.”  See  above. 

Empire — “  Caste,”  with  company  headed 
by  Alarie  Tempest  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Huntley. 
Old  comedy  agreeably  acted. 

Garrick — “  Her  Husband’s  Wife,”  with  Air. 
Henry  Aliller  as  the  star.  Notice  later. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Air.  Fred  Stone 
as  the  principal  attraction  in  conventional 
musical  farce. 

Hackett — “  The  City,”  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
stirring  play  removed  from  the  Lyric. 

Herald  Square — “  Tillie’s  Nightmare,”  with 
Aladame  Alarie  Dressier  as  the  star.  Notice 
later. 

Hippodrome — The  big  exhibit  of  spectacle, 
ballet  and  midgets  in  circus  acts. 

Hudson  —  “The  Spendthrift.”  Woman’s 
extravagance  interestingly  exploited  as  dra¬ 
matic  motive. 

Lyceum — “  The  Spitfire.”  See  above. 

Lyric — Revival  of  “  Jim  the  Penman,”  with 
“  all  star  ”  cast.  Notice  later. 

Madison  Square  Garden  —  Buffalo  Bill’s 
Wild  West  Show. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  Lulu’s  Husbands,”  by 
AJr.  Thompson  Buchanan.  Laughable  but 
risky  farce. 

Nazivioza  ■ —  “  Little  Eyolf,”  with  Alme. 
Nazimova.  Ibsen  drama.  Alore  symbolic 
than  cheerful. 

Stuyvesant  —  Last  week  of  “The  Lily.” 
Dramatic  exposition  of  the  social  woes  of  the 
French  spinster. 

Wallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Re¬ 
formed  State’s  prison  bird  as  hero  of  inter¬ 
esting  melodrama. 
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HE  man  who  said 
that  the  test  of  a 
pudding  lay  in  the  eating 
of  it  was  more  of  a  gour¬ 
mand  than  a  philosopher. 
After  a  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  course  in  pud¬ 
dings  your  true  philos¬ 
opher  is  apt  to  conclude  that 
the  real  test  lies  in  the  di¬ 
gesting.  And  there  is  no  use 
in  denying  that  a  correspond¬ 
ing  indulgence  in  heteroge¬ 
neous  fiction  tends  to  develop 
a  like  belief.  What  a  nice  world  it 
would  be  if  all  puddings  tasted  as  well 
the  next  morning  and  all  exciting  yarns 
looked  as  convincing  viewed  backward 
from  the  last  page  as  forward  from  the 
middle  one!  Jacques  Futrelle's  The 
Diamond  Master  ( Bobbs-Merrill)  is  one 
of  the  many  that  do  not.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  inventor  with  a  square 
jaw  and  his  own  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  who  sets  the  gem  market  of  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  by  the  ears ;  and  it  is  told 
with  a  tense  realism  that  grips  the 
imagination  and  for  a  time  changes  a 
wool-gathering  mood  into  one  of  genu¬ 
ine  and  very  pleasurablt  excitement. 
But  although  it  eats  well  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  it  utterly  refuses  to  digest. 
The  way  to  treat  it  therefore  appears 
to  be  to  pass  it,  properly  labeled,  for 
each  to  taste  or  to  decline  according  to 
his  gourmandism  or  his  philosophy. 

N  these  days  when  comets,  in¬ 
stead  of  blazing  unannounced 
upon  an  astonished  world,  are 
bulletined  in  advance  like  a 
best-seller,  and  novelists,  like 
old-fashioned  comets,  have  a 
—  way  of  appearing  full 

grown  above  the  lit¬ 
erary  horizon,  there  is 
a  certain  element  of 
comfortable — o  n  e 
might  almost  say  of  agricultural — ex¬ 
citement  in  watching  a  writer  like  E. 
Temple  Thurston  unobtrusively  develop¬ 
ing  from  a  casual  sprout  of  fiction  to¬ 
ward  a  maturity  that  is  not  yet  defin¬ 
able  but  that  grows  more  and  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  possibilities.  It  may  perhaps 
be  recalled  that  when  Mr.  Thurston’s 


first  novel,  The  Apple  of  Eden,  ap¬ 
peared,  its  author  was  smilingly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  dutifully  imitative  hus¬ 
band  of  a  literary  wife.  For  The  Mas¬ 
querader  happened  that  year  to  be  high- 
priest  in  the  temple  of  sensation !  Mr. 
Thurston,  however,  has  proved  to  be 
neither  imitative  nor,  if  the  newspaper 
reports  are  to  be  credited,  dutiful ;  and 
to-day  whatever  current  literature  asso¬ 
ciations  are  gathering  about  the  name 
are  connected  with  the  author  of  The 
City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense.  His  new 
novel,  Sally  Bishop  (Mitchell  Kenner- 
lev,  $1.50)  is  the  most  fully  conceived 
and  completely  realized  piece  of  fiction 
that  has  left  his  pen  ;  and  for  those  to 
whom  the  study  of  significant  human 
types,  sympathetically  observed  and  cre¬ 
atively  individualized,  is  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment  than  an  allegedly  cheerful  outcome, 
the  book  offers  more  than  mere  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
(since  it  is  indicative  of  Mr.  Thurston’s 
attitude  toward  life  and  fiction)  that  he 
calls  his  story  “a  romance”  because, 
in  spite  of  its  tragic  outcome  and  con¬ 


ventionally  sordid  setting,  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  living  of  it  was  to  his 
heroine.  This  method  of  nomenclature 
is  very  decidedly  not  according  to 
Hoyle,  but  in  a  wrong-headed  way  it 
gets  mighty  close  to  the  true  spirit  of 
modern  fiction. 

IN  The  House  of  Mystery  (Century, 
$  1 . 1 S )  Will  Irwin  has  invested  what 
at  bottom  appears  to  be  an  informal  re¬ 
port  of  investigations  into  commercial 
spiritualism  with  a  crisp  if  slender  fic¬ 
tional  interest.  His  hero  is  a  young 
physician  whose  professional  curiosity 
is  piqued  by  the  appearance  of  a  girl 
traveling  acquaintance  and  whose  later 
and  more  personal  interest  in  her  leads 
him  into  a  battle  of  wits  with  her  aunt 
and  evil  genius,  a  noted  medium  who  is 
using  the  girl  for  her  own  ends.  The 
most  human  and  hence  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  character  in  the  story  is  that  of 
Rosalie  le  Grange,  a  clever  and  easy¬ 
going  professional  clairvoyant,  whom  the 
doctor  manages  to  enlist  in  his  service 
and  who  coaches  him  in  his  campaign. 
When  all  is  said  the  doctor  and  his 
maiden  in  distress  are  but  the  lay  figures 
of  the  immemorial  formula,  with  the 
mysterious  Mrs.  Markham  for  the 
dragon  whose  discomfiture  is  the  price 
of  happiness.  But  Rosalie,  while  play¬ 
ing  dca  ex  machina  in  the  comedy  and 
talking  shop  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  reader,  manages  in  addition  to 
achieve  a  personality. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 


An  Interrupted  Friendship,  by  E.  L.  Voy¬ 
nich.  A  picturesque  but  pathetic  story,  best 
avoided  by  those  who  demand  cheerful  fic¬ 
tion. 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Church¬ 
ill.  An  entertaining,  panoramic  and  care¬ 
fully  censored  history  of  an  American  soci¬ 
ety  girl’s  search  for  happiness. 

Central  America  and  Its  Problems,  bv 
Frederick  Palmer.  The  account  of  a  rapid 
tour  of  investigation  by  a  special  correspond¬ 
ent. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle. 
See  above. 

The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante.  Anony¬ 
mous.  Delightful  glimpses  behind  the  scenes 
of  Daly’s  Theatre  in  the  early  eighties. 

From  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Alexander  Irvine. 
The  autobiography  of  a  rolling  stone  who 
has  gathered  little  moss  but  many  ideas. 

In  After  Days.  Opinions  upon  immortality 
by  nine  prominent  Americans,  the  whole 
forming  an  interesting  exhibit  in  compara¬ 
tive  psychology. 

Lost  Face,  by  Jack  London.  Alaskan  short 
stories  marred  by  gratuitous  brutality. 

The  Unknown  Quantity,  by  Gertrude  Hall. 
An  interesting  story  of  mystery  and  study  of 
character  by  a  new  writer. 


The  House  of  Mystery,  by  Will  Irwin. 
See  above. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  story  of  an  English  shopkeeper.  A  seri¬ 
ously  humorous  study  of  a  round  peg  in  a 
square  hole. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  An  un¬ 
precedentedly  stimulating  discussion  of  the 
history  and  needs  of  Western  scientific  and 
religious  thought. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  A 
charming  and  cheerful  story  with  real  values, 
literary  and  human.  Heartily  recommended 
to  those  who  bemoan'  the  present  rarity  of 
such  tales. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James 
Huneker.  Characteristically  clever  essays 
upon  European  art,  artists  and  art  criticism. 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street,  by  Ro¬ 
man  Doubleday.  A  detective  story  that 
won’t  hold  water  but  may  hold  the  attention. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  See 
above. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Thirty-nine  papers,  boxing  the  Chestertor.ian 
compass.  A  fine  book  to  browse  in. 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips. 
Hard-visaged  romance  by  an  author  who  is 
at  his  best  as  a  hard-fisted  realist. 
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REVERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR 


The  Weak  and  Helpless 

THOSE  men  who  try  experiments  on  the  eyes  of  little 
orphan  girls,  sometimes  blinding  them  for  life,  are  cau¬ 
tious  persons.  They  are  wise  in  selecting  friendless  children, 
for  no  angry  parent  will  call  them  to  account.  The  weak 
and  helpless  are  the  safest  victims.  Hence  orphans  and  dogs 
for  the  vivisector’s  table. 

Is  there  to  be  no  punishment  for  these  medical  degenerates 
who  can  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  inflict  blindness  upon 
friendless  children? 

The  Question  of  Votes 

THE  women  in  the  world  belong  to  the  men,  don’t  they? 
And,  equally,  all  the  men  belong  to  the  women? 

And  the  real  suffrage  question  is  whether  the  women  prefer 
to  do  part  of  the  voting  personally  or  have  it  all  done,  as 
now,  by  their  property. 

The  present  way  saves  the  owners  some  trouble  aijd  in¬ 
creases  to  some  extent  the  value  of  the  property. 


SPEAKING  scientifically  we  are  all  only  visible  expressions 
of  certain  degrees  of  heat.  Absolute  zero  is  a  state  of 
nothingness.  An  individual  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  bunch 
of  sun's  rays  dressed  in  other  rays  that  have  lost  their  iden¬ 
tity.  He  is  number  98,  screened  with  minus  3  or  plus  2. 


CONSIDER  the  cocoon  gown:  it  butt  is  not,  neither  does 
it  hook,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  n  isery  of  a  thousand 
wives  had  no  more  vexations  than  one  husband  whose  wife  is 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

ALL  the  world’s  a  stage,  except  a  few,  and  they  are  stage- 
robbers. 


DERS  AND  ABUSES  EVERY  ONE. 

Mr.:  WELL,  we’ve  all  got  to  take  our  turn  at  getting  • 
ROASTED. 
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Historic  Fun 

SOME  OF  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  EXAMPLES 
OF  ALL  AGES  NOW  GATHERED  TO¬ 
GETHER  AND  PRESENTED  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME  TO  THE 
READERS  OF  '.‘LIFE” 


Changed 

BY  C.  S.  CALVERLY 


( Calverly  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
master  of  English  parodists) 


I  know  not  why  my  soul  is  rack’d ; 

Why  I  ne’er  smile  as  was  my  wont ; 
I  only  know  that  as  a  fact, 

I  don’t. 

I  used  to  roam  o'er  glen  and  glade 
Buoyant  and  blithe  as  other  folk; 
And  not  unfrequently  I  made 
A  joke. 


A  minstrel’s  fire  within  me  burned. 

I’d  sing,  as  one  whose  heart  must 
break, 

Lay  upon  lay;  I  nearly  learned 
To  shake. 

All  day  1  sang — of  love,  of  fame, 

Of  fights  our  fathers  fought  of  yore. 

Until  the  thing  almost  became 
A  bore. 

I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  now ; 

It  is  not  that  I  deem  them  low; 

'Tis  that  I  can’t  remember  how 
They  go. 

I  could  not  range  the  hills  till  high 
Above  me  stood  the  summer  moon ; 

And  as  to  dancing,  I  could  fly 
As  soon. 

The  sports  to  which  with  boyish  glee 
I  sprang  erewhile  attract  no  more; 

Although  I  am  but  sixty-three 
Or  four. 

Nay,  worse  than  that,  I  seem  of  late 
To  shrink  from  happy  boyhood. 
Boys 

Have  grown  so  noisy,  and  I  hate 
A  Noise. 


They  fright  me  when  the  beech  is  green 
By  swarming  up  its  stem  for  eggs ; 
They  drive  their  horrid  hoops  between 
My  legs. 

It’s  idle  to  repine,  I  know; 

I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  instead: 

I'll  drink  my  arrow-root,  and  go 
To  bed. 

— Fly  Leaves. 

From  the  Greek 

The  people  of  Chios  were  engaged 
in  a  political  quarrel.  The  victorious 
party  proposed  to  eject  all  their  op¬ 
ponents,  but  a  sagacious  citizen  said : 
“  Leave  some  of  them  at  least,  for  in 
the  course  of  time,  if  we  have  no  ene¬ 
mies  to  fight,  we  shall  begin  to  fight 
with  ourselves.”  — Aelian. 

Philoxenus,  the  poet,  was  sent  to  the 
stone-quarries  by  Dionysius  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  verses.  Being  recalled,  he 
was  invited  again  to  hear  them.  After 
listening  patiently  for  a  time  he  got 
up  to  go.  “  Whither  now  ?  ”  asked 
Dionysius.  “  To  the  quarries,”  said  he. 

— Stobaeus. 


The  Mice  Knew 

( Voltaire  is  the  supreme  satirist.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  his  power) 

One  day  some  mice  said  to  one  an¬ 
other  :  “  How  charming  is  this  world ! 
What  an  empire  is  ours !  This  palace 
so  superb  was  built  for  us;  from  all 
eternity  God  made  for  us  these  large 
holes.  Do  you  see  those  fat  hams  un¬ 
der  that  dim  ceiling?  They  were  cre¬ 
ated  there  for  us  by  Nature’s  hands; 
those  mountains  of  lard,  inexhaustible 
aliment,  will  be  ours  till  the  end  of 
time.  Yes,  we  are,  great  God,  if  our 
sages  tell  us  the  truth,  the  masterpiece, 
the  aim,  of  all  Thy  works!  Cats  are 
dangerous  and  prompt  to  devour,  but 
it  is  to  instruct  and  correct  us !  ” 

— Voltaire. 


When  one  writes  of  woman  he  must 
reserve  the  right  to  laugh  at  his  ideas 
of  the  dav  before.  —A.  Ricard. 


A  SPLENDID  SPREAD 

— By  George  Cruikshank  (1850). 

ONE  WONDERS  WHETHER  AFTER  ALL  WE  ARE  ANY  WORSE  OFF  NOW  WITH  OCR 

IMMENSE  HATS. 
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How  “Ruby”  Played 


BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  AUTHOR 

JUD  BROWNIN,  when  visiting  New  York,  goes  to  hear 
Rubinstein,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  his 
playing : 

Well,  sir,  he  had  the  blamdest,  biggest,  catty-cornedest 
pianner  you  ever  laid  eyes  on;  somethin’  like  a  distracted 
billiard  table  on  three  legs.  The  lid  was  hoisted,  and  mighty 
well  it  was.  If  it  hadn’t  been  he’d  a  tore  the  entire  inside 
clean  out  and  scattered  ’em  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Played  well ?  You  bet  he  did;  but  don’t  interrupt  me. 
When  he  first  set  down,  he  ’peared  to  keer  mighty  little 
’bout  playin’,  and  wisht  he  hadn’t  come.  He  tweedle-leedled 
a  little  on  the  treble,  and  twoodle-oodled  some  on  the  base — 
just  foolin’  and  boxin’  the  thing’s  jaws  for  bein’  in  his  way. 
And  I  says  to  a  man  settin’  next  to  me,  says  I,  “  What  sort 
of  fool  playin’  is  that?  ”  And  he  says,  “  Hush!  ”  But  pres¬ 
ently  his  hands  commence  chasin’  one  another  up  and  down 
the  keys,  like  a  parcel  of  rats  scamperin’  through  a  garret 
very  swift.  Parts  of  it  was  sweet,  though,  and  reminded  me 
of  a  sugar  squirrel  turnin'  the  wheel  of  a  candy  cage. 

I  was  just  about  to  get  up  and  go  home,  bein’  tired  of 
that  foolishness,  when  I  heard  a  little  bird  waking  up  away 
off  in  the  woods,  and  call  sleepy-like  to  his  mate,  and  I  looked 
up  and  see  that  Ruby  was  beginning  to  take  some  interest 
in  his  business,  and  I  sit  down  again.  It  was  the  peek  of 
day.  The  light  came  faint  from  the  east,  the  breezes  blowed 
gentle  and  fresh,  some  more  birds  waked  up  in  the  orchard, 
then  some  more  in  the  trees  near  the  house,  and  all  begun 
singin’  together.  People  began  to  stir,  and  the  gal  opened 
the  shutters.  Just  then  the  first  beam  of  the  sun  fell  upon 

the  blossoms  a  lettle  more,  and  it  techt  the  roses  on  the 

bushes,  and  the  next  thing  it  was  broad  day;  the  sun  fairly 
blazed,  the  birds  sung  like  they’d  split  their  little  throats; 
all  the  leaves  was  movin’,  and  flashin’  diamonds  of  dew,  and 
the  whole  wide  world  was  bright  and  happy  as  a  king. 
Seemed  to  me  like  there  was  a  good  breakfast  in  every  house 
in  the  land  and  not  a  sick  child  or  woman  anywhere.  It  was 
i  fine  mornin’. 

And  I  says  to  my  neighbor,  “That’s  music,  that  is!  ” 

But  he  glared  at  me  like  he’d  like  to  cut  my  throat. 
Presently  the  wind  turned  ;  it  began  to  thicken  up  and  a 
kind  of  gray  mist  came  over  things ;  I  got  low-spirited  di¬ 
rects.  Then  a  silver  rain  begun  to  fall.  I  could  sec  the 

drops  tech  the  ground,  some  flashed  up  like  long  pearl  ear¬ 
rings  ana  die  rest  rolled  away  like  round  rubies.  It  was 
pretty  but  melancholy.  Then  the  pearls  gathered  themselves 
into  long  strands  and  necklaces,  and  then  they  melted  into 
thin  silver  streams,  runnin’  between  golden  gravels,  and  then 
the  streams  joined  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
made  a  brook  that  flowed  silent,  except  that  you  could  kinder 
see  the  music,  specially  when  the  bushes  on  the  banks  moved 
as  the  music  went  along  down  the  valley.  I  could  smell  the 
flowers  in  the  meadow.  But  the  sun  didn’t  shine,  nor  the 
birds  sing;  it  was  a  foggy  day  but  not  cold. 

********* 

Then  the  sun  went  down,  it  got  dark,  the  wind  moaned 
and  wept  like  a  lost  child  for  its  dead  mother,  and  I  could 
’a’  got  up  then  and  there  and  pretched  a  better  sermon  than 
any  I  ever  listened  to.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  in  the  world  left 
to  live  for,  not  a  blame  thing,  and  yet  I  didn’t  want  the  music 
to  stop  one  bit.  It  was  happier  to  be  miserable  than  to  be 
happy  without  being  miserable.  I  couldn’t  understand  it.  I 
hung  my  head  and  pulled  out  my  handkerchief,  and  blowed 


“  HE  TWEDDLED-DEED  ” 

my  nose  loud  to  keep  me  from  cryin’.  My  eyes  is  weak, 
anyway;  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  be  a-gazin’  at  me  a-sniv- 
lin’,  and  it’s  nobody’s  business  what  I  do  with  my  nose.  It’s 
mine.  But  some  several  glared  at  me  mad  as  blazes.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  old  Ruben  changed  his  tune.  He  ripped  out 
and  he  rared,  he  tipped  and  he  tared,  he  pranced  and  he 
charged  like  the  grand  entry  at  a  circus.  ’Peared  to  me  that 
all  the  gas  in  the  house  was  turned  on  at  once,  things  got 
so  bright,  and  I  hilt  up  my  head,  ready  to  look  any  man  in 
the  face,  and  not  afraid  of  nothin’.  It  was  a  circus,  and  a 
brass  band,  and  a  big  ball  all  goin’  on  at  the  same  time.  He 
lit  into  them  keys  like  thousand  of  brick;  he  gave  ’em  no 
rest  day  or  night;  he  set  every  livin’  joint  in  me  a-goin’ ; 
and  not  bein’  able  to  stand  it  no  longer,  I  jumped,  sprang 
onto  my  seat,  and  jest  hollered: 

“  Go  it,  Rube  !  ” 

Every  blamed  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  house  riz  on 
me  and  shouted,  “Put  him  out!  Put  him  out!  h 

“  Put  your  great-grandmother’s  grizzly-gray-greenish  cat 
into  the  middle  of  next  month  !  ”  I  says.  “  Tech  me,  if  you 
dare!  I  paid  my  money,  and  you  just  come  a-nigh  me!  ” 

With  that  some  several  policemen  run  up  and  I  had  to 
simmer  down. 

He  had  changed  his  tune  again.  He  hop-light  ladies  and 
tiptoed  fine  from  end  to  end  of  the  keyboard.  He  played 
soft  and  low  and  solemn.  I  heard  the  church  bells  over  the 
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hills.  The  candles  of  heaven  was  lit,  one  by  one ;  I  saw 
the  stars  rise.  The  great  organ  of  eternity  began  to  play 
from  the  world’s  end  to  the  world’s  end,  and  all  the  angels 
went  to  prayers.  .  .  .  Then  the  music  changed  to  water, 
full  of  feeling  that  couldn’t  be  thought,  and  began  to  drop — 
drip,  drop — drip,  drop,  clear  and  sweet,  like  tears  of  joy 
failin’  into  a  lake  of  glory.  It  was  sweeter  than  that.  It  was 
as  sweet  as  a  sweetheart  sweetened  with  white  sugar  mixt 
with  powdered  silver  and  seed  diamonds.  It  was  too  sweet. 

I  tell  you  the  audience  cheered.  Rubin  he  kinder  bowed  like 
he  wanted  to  say,  “  Much  obleeged,  but  I’d  rather  you 
wouldn’t  interrup’  me.” 

He  stopt  a  moment  or  two  to  ketch  breath.  Then  he  got 
mad.  He  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  he  shoved  up  his 
sleeve,  he  opened  his  coattails  a  lettle  further,  he  drug  up  his 
stool,  he  leaned  over,  and,  sir,  he  just  went  for  that  old 
pianner.  He  slapt  her  face,  he  boxed  her  jaws,  he  pulled  her 
nose,  he  pinched  her  ears,  and  he  scratched  her  cheeks  until 
she  fairly  yelled.  He  knockt  her  down,  and  he  stampt  on  her 
shameful.  She  bellowed,  she  bleated  like  a  calf,  she  howled 
like  a  hound,  she  squealed  like  a  pig,  she  shrieked  like  a  rat— 
and  then  he  wouldn’t  let  her  up.  He  ran  a  quarter-stretch 
down  the  low  grounds  of  the  base,  till  he  got  clean  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  you  heard  thunder  galloping  after 
thunder,  through  the  hollows  and  caves  of  perdition ;  and 
then  he  fox-chased  his  right  hand  with  his  left  till  he  got  way 
out  of  the  treble  into  the  clouds,  whar  the  notes  was  finer 
than  the  p’ints  of  cambric  needles,  and  you  couldn’t  hear 
nothin’  but  the  shadders  of  ’em.  And  then  he  wouldn’t  let 
the  old  pianner  go.  He  for’ard  two’d,  he  crost  over  first 
gentleman,  he  chassade  right  and  left,  back  to  your  places,  he 
all-hands’d-aroun’,  ladies  to  the  right,  promenade  all,  in  and 
out,  here  and  there,  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  perpetual 
motion,  double-twisted  and  turned  and  tacked  and  tangled 
into  forty-eleven  thousand  double-bow  knots. 

And  then  he  wouldn’t  let  the  old  pianner  go.  He  fecht 
up  his  right  wing,  he  fecht  up  his  left  wing,  he  fecht  up  his 
centre,  he  fecht  up  his  reserves.  He  fired  by  file,  he  fired  by 
platoons,  by  company,  by  regiments,  and  by  brigades.  He  opened 
his  cannon- — siege  guns  down  thar,  Napoleons  here,  twelve- 
pounders  yonder — big  guns,  little  guns,  middle-sized  guns,  round 


THIS  IS  A  SATIRE  ON  CARD  PLAYING,  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  CHARLES  I.  IT  ILLUSTRATES  THE  LOUP  STYLE  OF 
DIALOGUE  STILL  AT  VOGUE  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENTS. 


F  E- 


Old  Lady:  now,  Arthur,  which  will  you  have,  some 

OF  THE  NICE  PUDDING  Or'sOME  JAM  TART? 

Juvenile:  no  pastry,  thank-ye,  aunt,  it  spoils  one's 

WINE  SO.  I  don’t  MIND  A  DEVILED  BISCUIT,  THO’,  BY  AND  BY, 
WITH  MY  CLARET. 

— From  John  Leech’s  famous  pictures  in  Punch. 

shot,  shells,  shrapnels,  grape,  canister,  mortar,  mines  and 
magazines — every  livin’  battery  and  bomb  a-goin’  at  the  same 
time.  The  house  trembled,  the  lights  danced,  the  walls  shuk. 
the  floor  come  up,  the  ceilin’  come  down,  the  sky  split,  the 
ground  rokt — heavens  and  earth,  creation,  sweet  potatoes, 
Moses,  ninepences,  glory,  ten-penny  nails,  Samson  in  a 
’simmon  tree,  Tump  Tompson  in  a  tumbler-cart,  roodle-oodle- 
oodle-oodle  —  ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle — raddle-addle-addle-ad- 
dle — riddle-iddle-iddle-iddle  —  reedle-eedle-eedle-eedle — p-r-r-r- 
rlang  !  Bang  !  !  !  Hang  !  per-lang ;  p-r-r-r-r-r  !  !  Bang  !  !  1 

With  that  bang!  he  lifted  himself  bodily  into  the  air  and 
he  come  down  with  his  knees,  his  ten  fingers,  his  ten  toes,  his 
elbows,  and  his  nose,  striking  every  single,  solitary  key  on 
the  pianner  at  the  same  time.  The  thing  busted  and  went 
off  into  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  heme-demi-semi-quivers,  and  know’d  no 
mo’. 

When  I  come  to  I  were  under  ground  about  twenty  foot 
in  a  place  they  call  Oyster  Bay  a-treatin’  a  Yankee  that  I 
never  laid  eyes  on  before,  and  never  expect  to  again.  Day 
was  breakin’  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and 
I  pledge  you  my  word  I  did  not  know  my  name.  The  man 
asked  me  the  number  of  my  room  and  I  told  him,  “  Hot  music 
on  the  half-shell  for  two  !  ” 

Snapshots  From  the  Chinese 

A  narrow-minded  man  resembles  a  frog  in  the  well. 

Do  not  pull  up  your  stockings  in  a  melon-patch  or 
straighten  your  hat  in  a  peach-orchard ;  any  one  seeing  you 
may  think  you  are  stealing. 

To  talk  much  and  arrive  nowhere  is  the  same  as  climb¬ 
ing  a  tree  to  catch  a  fish. 

You  can  neither  buy  wood  in  the  forest  nor  fish  by  the 
lake. 

A  man  with  a  purple  nose  may  be  very  temperate  in 
drink ;  only  no  one  will  believe  it. 

It’s  not  the  wine  that  makes  a  man  drunk;  it’s  the  man 
himself. 
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The  Cit  Turned  Gentle¬ 
man 

( Moliere  was  the  supreme  master  of 
comedy  in  all  ages.  This  little  bit  is 
taken  from  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
and  carries  its  own  meaning  with  it.) 

The  Philosophy-Master:  What 
have  you  a  mind  to  learn? 

M.  Jourdain  :  Everything  I  can,  for 
I  have  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  be 
a  scholar,  and  it  vexes  me  that  my 
father  and  mother  had  not  made  me 
study  all  the  sciences  when  I  was 
young. 

The  Phil.-Master  :  It’s  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  feeling.  Nam,  sine  doctrina, 
vita  est  quasi  mortis  imago.  You  un¬ 
derstand  that,  and  are  acquainted  with 
Latin,  of  course? 

M.  Jour.:  Yes,  but  act  as  if  I  were 
not  acquainted  with  it.  Tell  me  what 
it  means. 

The  Phil.-Master  :  It  means  that 
without  learning  life  is,  as  it  were,  an 
image  of  death. 

M.  Jour.  :  That  same  Latin’s  in  the 
right.  ^  , 

The  Phil.-Master:  Don  t  you  know 
some  principles,  some  rudiments  of 
science  ? 

M.  Jour.  :  Oh !  yes,  I  can  read  and 
write.  But  now  I  must  confide  a  secret 
to  you.  I’m  in  love  with  a  person  of 
quality,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  help  me  to  write  something  to 
her  in  a  short  billet-doux,  which  I’ll 
drop  at  her  feet. 

The  Phil.-Master:  Very  well. 

M.  Jour.  :  That  will  be  gallant,  won’t 
it? 

The  Phil.-Master:  Undoubtedly. 
Is  it  verse  you  wish  to  write  to  her? 

M.  Jour.  :  No,  no,  none  of  your 
verse. 

The  Phil.-Master:  You  would  only 
have  prose. 

M.  Jour.  :  No,  I  would  neither  have 
verse  nor  prose. 

The  Phil.-Master  :  It  must  be  one 
or  the  other. 

M.  Jour. :  Why  so? 

The  Phil.-Master:  Because,  sir, 
there’s  nothing  to  express  oneself  but 
by  prose  or  verse. 

M.  Jour.  :  Is  there  nothing,  then,  but 
prose  or  verse? 

The  Phil.-Master:  No,  sir;  what¬ 
ever  is  not  prose  is  verse,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  not  verse  is  prose. 

M.  Jour.  :  And  when  one  talks  what 
may  that  be,  then  ? 

The  Phil.-Master:  Prose. 

M.  Jour.:  How?  When  I  say, 
“  Nicole,  bring  me  my  slippers  and 
give  me  my  nightcap,”  is  that  prose? 

The  Phil.-Master:  Yes,  sir. 

M.  Jour.  :  On  my  conscience,  I  have 
spoken  prose  above  these  forty  years 
without  knowing  it,  and  I  am  hugely 
obliged  to  you  for  informing  me  of 
this. 


AIR-UM  SCARE-UM  TRAVELING 

— From  George  Cruikshank’s  Comic 
Almanac  for  1843.  The  first  humor¬ 
ous  airship  picture  known. 


LATER 

M.  Jour,  (to  his  wife)  :  I’m  ashamed 
©f  your  ignorance.  For  example,  do 
you  know  what  it  is  you  now  speak? 

Mme.  Jour.:  Yes,  I  know  that  what 
I  speak  is  right,  and  that  you  ought 
to  think  of  living  in  another  manner. 

M.  Jour.:  I  don’t  talk  of  that.  I 
ask  you  what  the  words  are  that  you 
now  speak. 

Mme.  Jour.  :  They  are  words  that 
have  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  them,  and 
your  conduct  is  by  no  means  such. 

M.  Jour.  :  I  don’t  talk  of  that,  I  tell 
you.  I  ask  you  what  it  is  that  I  now 
speak  to  you,  which  I  say  this  very 
moment  ? 

Mme.  Jour.  :  Mere  stuff. 

M.  Jour.  :  Pshaw  1  no,  it  is  not  that. 
That  which  we  both  of  us  say,  the  lan¬ 
guage  we  speak  this  instant. 


There  was  an  old  man  who  said  “  How 
Shall  I  flee  from  this  horrible  Cow? 
I  will  sit  on  this  style  and  continue 

to  smile, 

Which  may  soften  the  heart  of  that 
Cow.” 

— From  “A  Book  of  Nonsense "  by 
Edward  Lear. 


Mme.  Jour.  :  Well? 

M.  Jour.:  How  is  it  called? 

Mme.  Jour.:  It  is  called  just  what 
you  please  to  call  it. 

M.  Jour.  :  It’s  prose,  you  ignorant 
creature. 

Mme.  Jour.:  Prose? 

M.  Jour.:  Yes,  prose.  Whatever  is 
prose  is  not  verse,  and  whatever  is  not 
verse  is  prose.  Now,  see  what  it  is  to 
study. 

Harvard  College 

This  celebrated  institootion  is  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  in  the  Barroom  of 
Parker’s,  in  School  Street,  and  has 
poopils  from  all  over  the  country.  1 
had  a  letter  yes’d’y,  by  the  way,  from 
our  mootual  son,  Artemus,  Jr.,  who 
is  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine.  He 
writes  me  that  he  is  a  Bowdoin  Arab. 
&  is  it  cum  to  this?  Is  this  boy  as 
I  nurtered  with  a  Parent’s  care  into 
his  childhood’s  hour — is  he  goin’  to 
be  a  Grate  American  Humorist? 
Alars,  I  fear  it  is  too  troo.  Why 
didn’t  I  bind  him  out  to  the  Patent 
Travelin  Vegetable  Pil  Man,  as  was 
struck  with  his  appearance  at  our  last 
County  Fair,  &  wanted  him  to  go 
with  him  and  be  a  Pillist?  Ar,  these 
boys — they  little  know  how  the  old 
folks  worrit  about  ’em. — Artemus 
Ward. 

Matrimonial  Journal 

A  gentleman  lately  took  the  follow¬ 
ing  meteorological  journal  of  his  wife’s 
temper :  Monday,  rather  cloudy ;  in  the 
afternoon,  rainy.  Tuesday,  vaporish, 
brightened  up  a  little  towards  evening. 
Wednesday,  changeable,  gloomy,  in¬ 
clined  to  rain.  Thursday,  high  winds 
and  some  peals  of  thunder.  Friday, 
fair  in  the  morning;  variable  till  the 
afternoon,  cloudy  all  night.  Saturday, 
a  gentle  breeze,  hazy,  a  thick  fog  and 
a  few  flashes  of  lightning.  Sunday, 
tempestuous  and  rainy;  towards  even¬ 
ing,  somewhat  calmer. 

— From  “  The  World’s  Jest 

Book,”  1826. 

The  Ape  and  the  Fox 

( From  the  German  of  Ephraim  Les¬ 
sing) 

“  Name  me  an  animal,  though  never 
so  skillful,  that  I  cannot  imitate!  ”  So 
bragged  the  ape  to  the  fox. 

But  the  fox  replied  : 

“  And  do  thou  name  me  an  animal 
so  humble  as  to  think  of  imitating 
thee !  ” 

Writers  of  my  country,  need  I  ex¬ 
plain  myself  more  fully? — Fables. 


Cheirisophus,  a  flatterer  in  the  court 
of  Dionysius,  saw  his  patron  laughing 
heartily  with  his  friends,  though  he 
himself  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what 
was  being  said.  “  Why  do  you  laugh?  ” 
asked  Dionysius.  “  I  trust  you  for 
the  joke  being  a  good  one!  ” 

— Athenaeus. 
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Neatly  Hit  Off 


Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  hit  off  in  a 
neat  epigram  a  notorious  difference  in 
the  world’s  treatment  of  the  sexes. 

“To  say,”  she  observed,  “that  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  a  young  man  is  a 
eulogv ;  but  to  say  that  everybody  is 
talking  about  a  young  woman  is  an 
elegy.” — Tribune. 


Forgot  the  Judge 


Two  lawyers  before  a  probate  judge 
recently  got  into  a  wrangle.  At  last  one 
of  the  disputants,  losing  control  over 
his  emotions,  exclaimed  to  his  oppone.it : 

“  Sir,  you  are,  I  think,  the  Vggest  ass 
that  I  ever  had  the  ..isfortune  to  set 

eyes  upon.”  . 

“Order!  Order!’  said  the  judge 
gravely.  “You  seem  to  forget  that  I 
am  in  the  room.” — Wasp. 

An  optimist  is  one  who  would  rather 
believe  that  everything  is  all  right  than 
know  the  truth. — Lippincott  s. 


«  CERTAIN  MAGAZINES  HAVE  AN  UPLIFTING 
INFLUENCE  " 


Not  in  His  Line 

When  you  are  grown  up,”  queried 
the  visitor,  “  will  you  be  a  doctor,  like 
your  father?  ” 

“Oh,  dear  me,  no!  Why,  I  couldn  t 
even  kill  a  rabbit,”  replied  the  boy  with 
great  frankness. — Argonaut. 

To  Sleep  on  the  Premises 

A  Washingtonian,  owning  a  country 
place  near  the  capital,  engaged  as  stable- 
boy  a  country  lad  from  eastern  Maryland. 

During  his  last  stay  at  the  place  the 
owner  did  not  see  the  boy  for  several 
days.  Finally,  however,  having  special 
need  of  the  lad,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  stable-hand  was  not  exactly  “  on  the 
job.” 

“  Where  the  deuce  do  you  keep  your¬ 
self ?  ”  demanded  the  master  of  the 
place.  “I  don’t  believe  I’ve  seen  you 
since  you  were  engaged.  Have  you  been 
asleep  all  this  while?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  was  the  unexpected  re¬ 
sponse.  ’  “  I  thought  that  was  what  you 
wanted,  sir.” 

“  What  I  wanted!  ”  exclaimed  the  em¬ 
ployer,  amazed.  “  What  are  you  driving 

at?  ”  , 

“Well,  sir,”  explained  the  lad,  your 

advertisement  said  you  wanted  a  boy  of 
sixteen;  to  sleep  on  the  premises.”— 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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King  of  Italy _ ] 


The  King’s  Physician 

—Dr.  Ernest  Ott.  Marienbad; 

■•I  have  used  Sanatogen  for 
\  ears  with  excellent  results, 
notably  in  cases  where  it  was 
desirable  to  build  up  strength, 
stimulate*  the  bodily  factions 
and  improve  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.” 

Emperor  Frederic’s  Physician 

—Professor  Tobold,  M.D.:  "My 
experience  points  to  the  fact  that 
patients  suffering  from  nervous 
exhaustion  and  who  Presenl 
troublesome  symptoms  of  neuras 
thenia,  by  using  Sanatogen.  in  a 
comparatively .  short  ttme  regain 
strength  and  vitality. 

The  Czar  of  Russia’s 

Private  Physician 

_ Dr.  Ferchmin:  “My  daughter, 

who  was  very  nervous  and 
mic.  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  prolonged  use  of  Sanatogen. 
Her  appetite  improved,  her  weight 
increased,  and  the  color  of  her 
skin  became  healthier. 

Emperor  of  Austria  s  _  _ 

Private  Physician 

—Surgeon  General  Dr.  Kerzl,  of 
Vienna:  “  1  have  been  using  Sa- 
natogen  with  splendid  results  and 

recommend  it  continually  and 

everywhere  because  I  am  .thor¬ 
oughly  convinced,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  food-tonic. 


The  King  .  . 

of  Italy  *  Physician 

—Dr.  G.  Quirico:  "  I  have  used 
Sanatogen  with  marked  benefit  in 
the  case  of  weaklv  children  and 
in  convalescence  after  long  illness¬ 
es.  I  consider  Sanatogen  a  most 
excellent  tonic-food." 


Sanaioqm 

THE  FOOD  y  TONIC 


rjAHE  strenuous  requirements  of  modern 

the  penalty  of  overwork— overstrain— overworry. 

Nerves  give  away-bra^n  weakens-digestion  disordered- 

re-creating  and  re-energizing  properties  of  SANA  i  UfjEJN 
A  scientific  combination  of  Albumen  and  Sodium  Glycero- 

Sh,f,TT  £*££5  SEViff  iS-ur'  — 

in’your  daily  beverage — milk,  coder,  chocolate,  etc. 

Write  for  Dr.  Saleeby’s  Book 

“The  Will  To  Do”  is  this  intTna^°dtcIlf1,™eriturr,CD"! 

author’s  latest  contribution  to  medical  ‘  ^  medical 

Saleeby  has  the  knack  of  imparting  most  vatu  ,.  and 
advice  in  such  a  manner  that it  makes  p '  ,tvle  A  copy 
this  book  is  no  exception  to  his  readable  style.  A  c 
mailed  with  our  compliments  upon  request. 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist— 
if  not  obtainable  from  him ,  -write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO»JPAN£ 


'Marie  Tempest 

The  Versatile  Comedienne, 
says: 

“Your  ‘Sanatogen’  is  a  most 
admirable  preparation,  and  1 
shall  have  much  pleasure  m 
recommending  it  to  my 
friends.” 


Mme.  Mariette  Mazarin 

The  famous  prima  donna,  says. 

“Sanatogen  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  well-known  physician 
and  I  have  found  it  a  true  re-vital- 
izer.  1  have  never  felt  better  than 
now  and  am  sure  ^Sanatogen  is 
largely  responsible." 


Mile.  Gerville- Reache 

The  operatic  star,  says: 

“  For  nervous  indigestion  I  know 
Sanatogen’s  value,  as  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  restored  my  digestive  or¬ 
gans  to  their  natural  state  of 
health." 


Channing  Pollock 

The  well-known  play- wright, 
says:  . 

“Following  the  production  of 
•Such  a  Little  Queen’  I  suffered  an 
unusually  severe  case  of  brain  fag. 
I  began  taking  Sanatogen  and. 
within  a  month,  found  myself  as 
clear-minded,  as  ambitious  and  as 
full  of  energy  as  ever  before. 


Sir  John  Hare 

Dean  of  the  stage,  says: 

“I  have  found  Sanatogen  a  most 
valuable  tonic  and  stimulant  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  I  had  to  work 
very  hard  under  conditions  of  great 
weakness  and  ill-health.” 


Mme.  Mariette  ] 


Channin^PoU 
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The  Up-to-date  Meat  Market 

It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  increase 
and  diversify  our  meat  supply  the  fauna  of 
South  and  Central  Africa  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  States. — News  item. 

ADIES  and  gentlemen,  don’t  delay! 
Our  zebra  steaks  are  fine  to-day  ; 

Or  try  this  juicy  roast  of  gnu — 

Better  than  beef,  and  cheaper,  too. 
We’ve  all  the  latest  kinds  of  meat — 
These  quagga  chops  are  fresh  and  sweet ; 
And  eland  sirloin’s  a  delight — 

All  connoisseurs  admit  I’m  right. 

Who’ll  take  this  tender  piece  of  koodoo  ? 
Pray  don’t  imagine  it’s  a  hoodoo! 

For  some  one  here’s  a  special  treat — 

A  pair  of  pickled  elephant’s  feet. 

These  ostrich  legs  are  something  new — 
A  trifle  tough,  but  good  to  stew; 


And  here’s  a  cut  of  young  giraffe 
More  choice  than  flesh  of  lamb  or  calf. 
Gemsbok,  springbok,  waterbok — - 
Every  sort  we  keep  in  stock ; 

Hyrax  or  hippopotamus — 

Whate’er  you  want  you’ll  find  with  us ; 
This  is  the  shop  that’s  up  to  date — 
Please  step  in  and  investigate  1 

R.  H.  Titherington. 

Who’d  Have  Thought  It  ! 

HOW  newspaper  men  hate  publicity  1 
At  the  dinner  in  New  York  to  the 
seven  hundred  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  connivers  Judge  Gaynor  il¬ 
lustrated  some  remarks  about  the  way 
newspapers  should  behave  by  telling  of  a 
case  in  whic1*  the  New  York  morning 
Hears!  paper  behaved  differently.  When 


Mr.  Williams,  an  employee  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  rose  to  reply,  the  asserruled 
diners  refused  to  hear  him.  Not  even 
at  advertising  rates  could  he  get  a  word 
in.  They  didn’t  want  to  know  and 
wouldn’t.  The  news  might  go  hang. 
They  wouldn’t  have  it. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  assembled 
brethren  in  willingness  to  let  the  news 
perish,  Mr.  Hearst  sues  the  Times  and 
the  Associated  Press,  and  how  many 
others  we  know  not,  for  printing  Mayor 
Gaynor’s  remarks. 

Were  there  ever  more  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  repression,  and  all  by  gentle¬ 
men  whose  business  in  life  is  letting  cats 
out  of  bags  1  Here’s  a  new  motto  for 
the  newspapers :  The  right  news  at  the 
right  time  about  the  right  people! 


you  CANT  PLAY  POSSUM 


QE»fc  EULUfir  /5ER®  <C®. 
■■JE  PER  KG  US  STOit'K 
K;  mt  SiAls,  <L 
MMriCARtY  BIRP  frCQAtto  ■  Waliai- 


EVGR8.fi%Y  *- 

urCMEwm©  <c;iy 

SMELL  UM  BREF" 


TRANSFERS  INVALID 
UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  CONDUCTORS  ISSUING- 
 THE  SAME 


MOVE  UP  ! 
DO  I  T  NOW! 


Never  wear  out 


“you  don’t  expect  me  to  take  the  whole  bunch  on  one  fare?  ” 
Mrs.  O’  Possum :  l  certainly  do.  they  are  under  age. 
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‘  tVhile  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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'O  part  with  so  old  a 
friend  as  King  Ed¬ 
ward  comes  far  from 
easy.  Only  a  little 
landfill  of  Americans 
is  left  to  remember 
wdiat  this  earth  was 
like  before  he  came 
to  live  in  it.  All  the 
rest  of  us  remember 
him  from  earliest 
days  as  a  fixture  and 
embellishment  of  the 
great  world. 

Prince  of  Wales  for  sixty 
years  and  for  ten  years 
King  of  England,  he  played 
ioth  parts  very  much  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  He  was  a  very  hu¬ 
man  person,  with  what  the  Scripture 
writers  call  “  like  passions  ”  and  also 
like  distastes.  Being  much  like  other 
folks,  and  behaving  so,  he  made  most 
other  folks  the  happier  for  that  they 
saw  in  themselves  so  much  likeness  to 
him.  In  that  he  was  shrewd — or  per¬ 
haps  fortunate — for  it  is  a  high  quali¬ 
fication  for  a  King  who  is  a  King  by 
favor  rather  than  by  might,  that  in  his 
attitude  toward  life  and  its  incidents 
he  should  be  sympathetic  -with  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  tastes,  and  they  with  him 
and  his. 

But  on  another  side  of  him  King 
Edward  was  far  out  of  ordinary.  His 
schooling  was  long  continued,  and  it 
was  not  wasted  on  him.  Not  a  King 
in  Europe  better  knew  his  business; 
not  more  than  one,  perhaps,  knew  it 
so  well.  In  the  course  of  years  the 
cheerful  young  prince  who  had  all  the 
fun  he  could,  gradually  developed  into 
one  of  the  best  politicians  and  useful- 
est  statesmen  of  his  day — into  a  man 
of  great  tact  and  gumption,  a  man 
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who  usually  understood  what  was  do¬ 
ing  and  who  was  doing  it,  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  persuasiveness,  and 
alert  to  use  both  for  the  good  of  all 
Europe. 

A  very  useful  man  has  gone  out  of 
the  world,  and  gone  at  a  critical  time 
for  his  country.  His  judgment  and 
his  influence,  both  with  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  and  with  other  rulers,  will  be 
severely  missed.  The  British  people 
are  deeply  wounded,  too,  in  their  af¬ 
fections  by  his  sudden  death,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  likable  of  men, 
and  filled  admirably  his  hereditary 
part  of  “  first  gentleman  in  Europe.” 

In  this  country  he  will  be  sincerely 
mourned,  and  for  excellent  reasons, 
for  all  Americans  know  how  far  from 
insular  he  was  in  his  likings  and  ap¬ 
preciations,  and  how  sincerely  and  ac¬ 
tively  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of  a 
friendly  understanding  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 


jWTR.  ROOSEVELT  was  in  bad 
voice,  it  seems,  at  Christiania 
when  he  made  his  Nobel  prize  peace 
speech,  but  he  has  been  heard  around 
the  world  as  usual.  His  address  was 
comparatively  short,  and  is  commended 
as  sensible.  He  would  promote  peace 
by  more  arbitration  treaties,  by  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  work  of  the  Hague  tri¬ 
bunal,  by  agreement  of  the  nations  for 
the  limitation  of  armament,  and  finally, 
perhaps,  by  a  League  of  Peace,  if  that 
can  be  compassed,  whereby  the  great 
Powers  should  agree  “  not  only  to  keep 
the  peace  among  themselves,  but  to 
prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  its  be¬ 
ing  broken  by  others.” 

These  are  all  conclusions  such  as 
most  of  us  reach  when  we  give  our 
minute  minds  to  this  large  subject. 
The  Colonel  has  stated  them  well  and 
concisely,  and  coming  from  him  they 
gain  weight  and  get  increased  access  to 
the  human  mind.  He  doesn’t  want 
any  but  righteous  and  honorable  peace, 
and  if  the  world’s  contentions  are  not 
to  be  fought  out  in  the  old  way  he 
wants  them  to  be  justly  decided  by  a 
competent  tribunal  set  up  for  that  pur¬ 


pose.  Such  a  tribunal  can  be  consti¬ 
tuted,  but  the  hitch  would  be  in  com¬ 
pelling  unwilling  litigants  to  submit 
their  cases  to  it,  and  then  to  compel 
them  to  accept  its  findings.  That 
would  be  the  job  of  the  League  of 
Peace,  and  the  Colonel  justly  considers 
that  anybody  who  can  organize  such  a 
league  and  make  it  go  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  and  a  full  outfit 
of  Carnegie  medals. 

Perhaps  a  path  of  duty  and  useful¬ 
ness  may  open  to  Colonel  Roosevelt 
himself  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
league  as  he  has  in  mind.  If  the  time 
is  ripe  r.nd  the  world  is  ready  for  such 
an  organization,  where  is  there  to  be 
found  a  likelier  promoter  of  it  than 
he  would  be?  All  the  Powers  are  his 
friends,  except  Cardinal  del  Val,  and 
the  Cardinal  might  be  won  over.  If 
there  is  a  world’s  work  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  difficulty  to  be  tackled  it  may  be 
just  the  job  for  our  Colonel  to  lend  a 
hand  at.  But  the  matter  can’t  be 
rushed.  Destiny  insists  upon  having  a 
voice  in  these  large  concerns. 


A  PERSON  named  H.  V.  Winchell, 
■*"  *•  described  as  a  mining  geologist, 
has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Mining  Journal  in  which 
he  purports  to  give  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  Cunningham  coal  claims. 
With  audacity  almost  incredible  in  a 
real  man  with  a  head  to  be  broken  or 
a  character  to  be  investigated,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  the  Cunningham  claims  are 
good,  or  at  least  as  good  a.’  they  can 
be  under  the  circumstances  and  under 
the  laws,  and  that  the  claimants  are 
decent  as  men  go.  He  even  says  that 
“  if  justice  is  rendered  ”  these  Cunning¬ 
ham  claims  will  probably  be  the  first 
Alaskan  coal  lands  patented  and  de¬ 
veloped. 

We  have  been  instructed  that  if  that 
should  happen  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  sending  the  palladium  of  our  lib¬ 
erties  to  the  junk-shop.  Nevertheless, 
if  it  ought  to  happen,  here’s  hoping 
that  it  may  happen  soon,  so  that  our 
Northwestern  coal-at-any-price  friends 
may  get  their  fuel  before  their  enter¬ 
prises  perish. 
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Things  to  Be  Desired 

A  FIRECRACKER¬ 
LESS  Fourth. 
Advertisementless  scen¬ 
ery. 

Cigarbuttless  men  in 
cars. 

Smokeless  motor  cars. 
Suffragetteless  women. 
Noiseless  ministers. 
Lieless  newspapers. 
Salaciousless  novels. 

A  Cannonless  Congress. 


Rights 


THE  American  people 
undoubtedly  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  great  many 
rights,  and,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would 
show  these  rights  to  be 
worth  having. 

But  the  trouble  with 
these  rights  is  that  they 
are  never  around  when 
they  are  needed.  They 
are  either  in  cold  storage 
or  in  safe  deposit  boxes 
or  in  litigation  or  in  some 
ward  heeler’s  vest  pocket. 

Inaccessible  rights  are 
worse  than  no  rights  at  alL 


Books  They  Might 
Have  Written 

rHROUGH  One  Ad¬ 
ministration — Presi¬ 
dent  Taft. 

Trial  by  Jury — John  D. 
Rocketeder,  Jr. 

The  Conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land— The  German  Kaiser. 

Lives  of  the  Popes — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Gulliver’s  Travels — Dr. 
Cook. 

If  I  Were  King — J.  P. 
Morgan. 

How  Words  Grow — 
William  J.  Bryan. 


Soldiers 

IF  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  why  not  pay  the  soldiers 
good  wages  and  have  them  do  useful 
work  when  not  drilling? 

A  short  time  each  day  would  certainly 
be  enough  for  drilling ;  the  rest  of  the 
time  let  them  be  employed  on  work  of 
national  importance — conservation  and 
reclamation  projects,  improvements  of 
landways  and  waterways,  etc.  This 
would  make  of  them  intelligent,  efficient, 
patriotic  citizens  instead  of  the  paid 
idlers  they  are  now. 


Not  Proven 

A  Harvard  graduate  has  just  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  pauper,  which  shows  that  there  must 
be  something  behind  an  education  to  insure 
success  in  life. — Rochester  Union  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

IT  does  not  show  it,  unless  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Harvard 
graduate  was  educated.  Graduation  and 
education  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
If  the  Chicago  graduate  was  educated 
perhaps  the  trouble  was  he  was  not 
drink-proof. 


Trouble  will  meet  any  man  half  way. 


A  FOUR-TO-ONE  CHANCE 
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Life’s  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged  . $1,184.17 

M.  F.  L .  20.00 

George  I.  Seney .  10.00 

L.  H.  &  G.  W.  E .  ,0.00 

Glen  Parker  .  10.00 

G.  M.  M .  10.00 

“A  Friend"  .  100.00 

“  VTivian,  Elaine,  Gwendolyn,  Au¬ 
drey  and  Noel" .  25.00 

"  Cash  "  . .  .'.  100.00 

Miss  Mildred  Gree. .  10.00 

Miss  Lydia  Green .  10.00 

Prescott,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Thomas 

T.  Childs,  Jr .  5.31 

“In  Memory  of  Mother" .  5.31 

Thomas  Smidt  .  10.00 

Edwin  Gould  .  100.00 

Cash  ’  .  25.00 

M.  S.  Bartow .  5.31 

Harry  L.  Burrage .  10.00 

Cass  Gilbert  .  10.00 

John  T.  Terry,  Jr .  ->;.oo 

“B.”  .  10.0C, 

C.  E.  D .  10.00 

F.  W.  Paine .  100.00 

Howard  N.  Eavenson .  10.00 

J.  J.  Desmond .  5.00 

J.  H.  Postleth waite .  5.00 

E.  Caldwell  .  10.00 

W.  A.  Dusenburj- .  10.00 

Charles  C.  McElwain .  ...  10.00 

B.  Larsen  and  P.  Meredith .  2.00 

Frank  F.  Carpenter .  3.60 


$1,862.70 

Cocaine 

NUMEROUS  investigations  seent  to 
show  that  the  use  of  cocaine  in 
harmful  ways  is  on  the  increase.  The 
medical  profession  is  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  on  record.  No  sooner  does  it  hit 
upon  something  good  than  that  thing  is 
likely  to  turn  about  face  and  become 
something  bad.  And  so,  in  the  case  of 
cocaine,  as  in  the  case  of  morphine,  vac¬ 
cination,  vivisection,  etc.,  must  be¬ 
gin  to  compile  statistics  to  see  whether 
it  is  costing  more  pain  than  it  is  saving. 


YOU  cannot  take  a  correspondence 
course  in  the  school  of  experience. 


“1  didn't  know  you  could  sing.” 
“sure!  all  my  ancestors  were  bird- 
dogs.” 


The  Picknicker : 


HE  CAN  T  BE  VERY  HUNGRY  IF  HE  WON'T  EAT  THIS  DELICIOUS 
LOBSTER  SALAD. 


They  Can’t  See  It 

SPEAKING  on  May  i  at  Lowell  to 
the  Federated  Catholic  Societies, 
Archbishop  O’Connell,  of  Boston,  seems 
to  have  let  himself  loose  with  a  good 
deal  of  energy  in  the  direction  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Roosevelt.  The  Archbishop  is 
thought  to  be  an  able  man,  and  is  highly 
regarded  in  Boston,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  his  church.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  his  discussion  of  the 
incident  of  the  Pope  and  the  Colonel  he 
quite  misses  the  point,  just  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  did  before  him.  Both  of 
these  most  reverend  gentlemen  dwell  on 
the  Methodists  at  Rome,  and  what  scum 
they  are,  and  how  grievous  in  their 
railings  and  proselytings,  but  that  is 
all  beside  the  mark.  The  Archbishop  in 
Boston  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Colo¬ 
nel  Roosevelt  was  insulting  to  the  Pope. 
An  amazing  assertion,  and  backed  up 
with  discourse  which  as  reported  seems 
singularly  rancorous  and  futile.  The 
Colonel  asked  to  see  the  Pope ;  was  told 
that  he  might,  under  certain  conditions; 
replied  that  the  conditions  were  not  such 
as  he  could  comply  with.  That  was  all. 
Nobody  was  insulted.  But  Archbishop 


O'Connell  seems  quite  unable  to  see 
it  so. 

The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who 
have  dealt  most  successfully  with  this 
subject  are  those  who  have  let  it  alone, 
or  discussed  it  in  private.  And  that  is 
what  the  great  majority  of  them  seem 
to  have  done.  Those  that  have  spoken 
are  quite  unable,  so  far  as  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  to  put  themselves  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt’s  place,  or  see  the  situation  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  or  realize  that  he 
took  the  only  self-respecting  course  that 
the  Papal  Secretary  left  open  to  him. 


E.&,  U--y. 

”  YES,  MR.  PORCUPINE,  I  CAN  SEE  FOR 
MYSELF  THAT  YOU  HAVE  MANY  GOOD 
POINTS.” 
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The  Sound  of  Words 

MANY  manuscripts  that  come  to  this 
office  would  be  well  worthy  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  if  they  were  not  such  hard 
reading — and  all  because  their  authors 
have  not  considered  the  sound  of  words. 

Many  of  our  writers  whose  ideas  are 
well  worth  while  do  not  understand  the 
use  of  labials  and  sibilants  ;  they  do  not 
make  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  cer¬ 
tain  vowels  to  certain  consonants ;  or 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that  their  ears 
have  not  been  trained  in  the  rhythmic  use 
of  words. 

An  idea  is  of  no  consequence  by  itself. 


Everything  depends  upon  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented. 

If,  when  you  begin  reading  a  story, 
your  mind  is  tied  up  into  knots  by  the 
author’s  use  of  words,  you  are  pretty 
likely  to  drop  it  before  you  have  passed 
the  threshold.  The  writer  accuses  you 
of  injustice  toward  him.  You  have  not 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  read  him 
through.  And  you  are  right. 

It  is  the  business  of  an  author — in¬ 
deed  it  is  his  duty — when  he  conceives  of 
an  idea  to  present  it  in  the  right  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  not  expected  of  him  that  he 
will  be  too  mellifluous.  Harmony,  and 
nothing  else  but  harmony  morning,  noon 


and  night,  is  cloying.  Neither  should  he 
resort  to 

Apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid; 

but  at  least  he  should  arrange  his 
words  so  that,  when  they  fall  upon  the 
reader’s  ear,  they  will  not  jar  and  clash 
with  each  other  to  the  extent  of  con¬ 
fusing  and  irritating  him. 

An  ear  for  words  is  much  like  an  ear 
for  music — it  cannot  always  be  acquired. 
But  practice  in  writing  poetry  is  excel¬ 
lent  training.  We  commend  it  to  all 
budding  authors. 

Only,  do  not  try  to  publish  the 
poetry. 
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THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG 


An  Unpunished  Criminal 

I  AM  a  gentleman  mouse  in  good  standing;  my  forefathers 
have  toiled  honestly  in  the  fields,  living,  it  is  true,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  but  continually  trusting  in  the  Providence  that 
ever  watches  over  us  all.  At  least,  that  is  what  I  have  al¬ 
ways  firmly  believed  until  to-day. 

Last  autumn,  as  the  weather  grew  colder,  I  suggested  to 
my  dear  little  wife — I  cannot  speak  of  her  without  the  tears 
coming  to  my  eyes- — that  we  seek  more  commodious  quarters. 
While  always  uncomplaining  and  satisfied  with  her  lot,  asking 
nothing  better,  indeed,  than  to  be  my  faithful  partner,  she 
agreed  at  once  to  the  idea,  and  with  her  comfort  in  mind  one 
moonlight  evening  with  her  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  com¬ 
modious  mansion,  and  we  settled  ourselves  unobtrusively  on 
a  hidden  rafter  near  a  steam  pipe. 

Mind  you,  the  door  was  left  wide  open  for  us.  There  was 
no  intimation  that  we  were  not  welcome  ;  indeed,  I  may  say 
that  this  delightfully  entreating  word  “Welcome  ”  was  on  the 
very  door-mat  over  which  we  entered. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  careful  not  to  obtrude.  We  kept 
ourselves  considerately  in  the  background.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  gnawing  a  very  small  hole  in  a  cheap  pine  board  we 
did  no  harm.  We  lived  on  the  scraps  idly  thrown  away  by 
the  servants,  and  in  quietly  raising  our  little  family — with 
scarcely  a  squeak — we  were  only  doing  what  those  lordly 


tyrants  were  doing  themselves.  Yet  their  own  offspring 
bounced  through  the  house,  jarred  the  bric-a-brac  off  the 
shelves,  rubbed  the  paint  away  and  whooped  continually  like 
fiends. 

**  *  ******* 

This  morning  I  missed  the  dear  partner  of  all  my  joys. 
In  search  for  food  for  our  little  ones  she  had  gone  out  the 
night  before  in  faith  that  all  was  well.  Suddenly,  beside  my¬ 
self  with  anxiety,  running  frantically  over  the  floor  of  a  re¬ 
mote  closet,  I  stopped,  horror-stricken.  There,  in  a  diabolical 
trap,  they  had  caught  her,  in  all  her  maternal  innocence. 
And  her  still,  lifeless  form  testified  to  a  new  form  of  hellish 
barbarity. 

********** 

Thus  I  am  left  alone  with  my  little  ones,  to  mourn  until 
death — in  some  new  and  hideous  form — shall  take  me  off. 
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own.  That  the  personal  prejudice,  narrowness  or  bigotry 
of  any  individual  or  individuals  in  charge  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  should  be  permitted  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended  is  an  abuse  of  their  power  and 
a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Librarians 
and  library  committees  are  not  always  the  broadest-minded 
persons  in  the  world.  The  mechanical  association  with 
books  doesn’t  mean  necessarily  an  absorption  of  the  culture 
they  contain.  In  fact,  it  is  an  occupation  of  much  petty 
detail  and  calculated  to  cramp  rather  than  expand  the  views 
of  those  engaged  in  it. 

On  all  of  which  accounts  Life  is  compelled  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  patrons  of  the  institution  referred  to  rather 
than  bemoan  the  loss  of  a  subscriber. 


matters  of  public 
interest. 

Pecuniarily  Life 
would  be  better 
off  if  all  public 
libraries  took  the 
same  action.  Many 
persons  read  Life 
in  the  public  li¬ 
braries  who  would  otherwise  buy  it 
at  news-stands  or  subscribe  for  it.  The 
dog’s-eared  condition  of  each  copy, 
after  it  has  been  on  file  for  a  day  or 
two,  is  fair  evidence  that  Life  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  patrons  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  among  them  are  many  who  would 
buy  the  journal  if  they  could  not  se¬ 
cure  a  reading  of  it  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk 
of  patrons  of  the  public  libraries  are 
persons  of  limited  means.  The  li¬ 
braries  are  created  and  maintained  at 
public  expense  mainly  for  those  who  Mrs.  Lion:  this  one  with  the  white  skin,  children,  is  known  as  the 

cannot  afford  to  have  libraries  of  their  “king  of  beasts.” 


In  the  meantime,  what  will  become  of  them  without  their 
mother’s  instinctive,  loving  care? 

Can  it  be,  as  they  say,  that  these  giant  creatures  have 
souls?  If  so,  in  what  a  depth  of  ignorance  must  they  be  in¬ 
volved  to  commit,  with  coarse  mirth  and  every  appearance 
of  delight,  such  a  frightful  tragedy ! 

Abuse  of  Power 

SOME  misplaced  person  who  happens  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  public  library  in  a 
Western  town  has  canceled  the  institution’s 
annual  subscription  to  Life.  The  rea¬ 
son  alleged  is  disapproval  of  Life’s 
freedom  in  commenting  on  certain 
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Mrs  Mole:  i  feel  very  flattered  indeed,  mrs.  ostrich, 

FOR  THIS  CALL. 


The  Roosevelt  Renunciation 

BY  way  if  modifying  the  apprehensions  of  Colonel  Wat- 
terson  s  to  the  effect  upon  democratic  institutions  of 
the  return  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  White  House  there  was 
copied  into  Life,  he  other  day  those  words  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  which,  on  the  .  :ght  of  election  day  in  1904,  he  formally 
••eciared  that  under  1  ■>  circumstances  would  he  be  a  candidate 
foi  o.  accept  another  omination. 

“’White  man,’”  co,  ments  Marse  Henry,  “‘am  mighty 
onsartin,  nigger  in  proportion.’  It  is  conceivable  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  Taft  not  in  issue,  and  the  rescue  of  his 
party  and  his  country  from  the  dread  Democrats  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  he  would  not  feel  bound  to  say  ‘  No.’  ”  Suppose  events 
rot  unlikely  to  happen  should  “  put  Roosevelt  forward  as  the 
fedora  hope  of  Republicanism  in  1912,”  will  he  “  show  him¬ 
self  patriot  enough  to  resist  the  call?  ” 

Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  Roosevelt  might  run  in 
spite  of  that  renunciation.  Nobody  can  be  certain  of  what 
any  man  won’t  do  until  he  is  dead.  Confidence  that  Roose¬ 
velt’s  course  will  square  with  his  declaration  ot  1904  will 
nardly  rest  on  belief  that  that  declaration  will  hold  him 
against  his  will,  but  rather  in  the  assumption  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  look  good  to  him,  and  that  whatever  considerations  in¬ 
fluenced  him  to  make  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  him 
stick  to  it. 

Is  he  patriot  enough  to  resist  the  call? 

Plenty  patriot  enough,  Marse  Henry.  It  would  not  be  a 
question  of  patriotism  but  of  judgment — a  question  whether 
patriotism  consisted  in  renouncing  his  renunciation  or  stick¬ 
ing  to  it.  He  will  stick  because  he  will  continue  to  consider 
that  it  is  best  for  all  hands  and  for  the  country  that  he  should 
stick. 

Besides,  are  not  the  prospects  of  sport  pretty  good  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt  outside  of  the  Presidency?  There  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  consider  that  he  will  never  be  easy  in  his  mind 
or  comfortably  occupied  until  he  gets  back  on  the  big  job  at 
Washington.  But  the  Presidency  is  a  jealous  employment, 
and  while  it  furnishes  ample  occupation  even  for  an  energetic 
man  it  keeps  him  tied  up  to  definite  tasks  and  a  tremendous 
lot  of  drudgery.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  got  out  of  it  about  all 
the  reputation  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  Beyond  any  man  in 
the  country  or  who  has  been  in  the  country  for  generations. 


The  New  Woman  cried: 

“  Oh,  come  on  with  me 
And  a  suffragette  be — 

I11  the  lime  light!  ” 

Mrs.  Beaver  replied: 

“  Where  I’m  doing  my  chore 
The  enjoyment  is  more — 

By  a  dam  site.” 


he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  with  influence  both  personal  and 
representative  in  all  countries,  and  adapted  to  be  useful  in 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  human  life  in  which  all 
the  nations  are  concerned.  The  United  States  is  a  large 
parish,  but  there  are  extra-parochial  matters  to  be  attended 
to  that  are  as  interesting  and  as  important  as  any  that  a 
President  has  to  deal  with.  Never  before  did  a  man  emerge 
from  the  White  House  so  much  alive  and  with  as  large  a  capital 
of  notoriety  or  renown  as  Colonel  Roosevelt.  It  is  possible 
that  to  go  back  to  it  may  seem  to  him,  and  presently  to  others 
in  their  thoughts  of  him,  a  restriction  of  opportunity  rather 
than  an  enlargement  of  it,  and  also  an  insufferable  restriction 
of  his  personal  liberty.  The  more  he  finds  to  do  that  is  worth 
while  in  the  semi-private  life  that  he  is  coming  back  to,  the 
better  his  renunciation  is  likely  to  look  to  him.  E.  S.  M. 


THE  FELINE  ROLL  CALL 

Officer:  thomas  black. 

T.  B.  ( who  has  laid  dozen  five  lives  for  liis  country)  : 
HERE,  HERE,  HERE,  HERE. 
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COME  DOWN 


YOU'LL  HAVE  A  LOVELY  RIDE 


NO!  HEIOISE  ,  YOU  MUST  NOT  LOSE  YOUR.  HEAD.  WHEN  YOU  HEAR  THE  - 


HORN,  JUST  JUMP  RIGHT  STRAIGHT  UP  IN  THE  AIR  ,  AND  THEN  WHEN  YOU 
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Musical  Farce  and  Comedy  for  Early  Summer 

rT'  ILLIE  was  reading  the  supple- 
ments  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  a 
yellow  journal  when  she  fell  asleep. 
Hence  the  nightmare.  Even  so, 
“  Tillie’s  Nightmare,”  written  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Smith  and  musicked  by 
Mr.  A.  Baldwin  Sloane,  has  a  more 
cogent  and  ingenious  story,  and  is 
really  less  of  a  nightmare  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  most  of  the  musical 
farces  landed  on  Broadway.  Music¬ 
ally  it  is  of  the  usual  type.  It  has 
a  number  of  people  in  the  cast,  the 
customary  quantum  suff.  of  chorus 
girls,  and  in  every  one  of  the  routine 
particulars  fills  the  prescription  for 
a  summer  show  in  New  York. 


The  biggest  feature  of  the  entertainment,  in  more  respects 
tt.an  one,  is  Miss  Marie  Dressier.  We  know  what  is  supposed 
to  happen  to  “  Hamlet  ”  with  Hamlet  left  out.  Well,  this 
and  a  lot  more  would  happen  to  “  Tillie’s  Nighmare  ”  if  any¬ 
thing  should  take  Miss  Dressier  out  of  the  cast.  Mr.  Lew 
Fields,  if  he  is  a  good  business  man,  will  take  out  all  the  in¬ 
surance  policies  he  can  on  Miss  Dressler’s  life,  and  a  few 
more  against  accident,  sickness,  throat-trouble,  broken  con¬ 


The  Horse:  say,  fido,  just  get  onto  what’s  been  kind 

ENOUGH  TO  SAY  I  LOOK  INTELLIGENT. 


tracts,  elopements,  and  the  other  evils  to  which  leading  prima 
donna  ladies  are  subject.  If  throwing  one’s  self  heart,  body 
and  soul  into  one’s  work  has  anything  to  do  with  genius.  Miss 
Dressier  certainly  possesses  it.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
the  performance  she  is  a  constant  joy  and  a  well-spring  of 
laughter.  The  things  that  she  can  do  with  her  facial  linea¬ 
ments  are  beyond  enumeration,  and  she  does  them  all.  Be¬ 
yond  description  or  depiction  are  the  shifts  of  expression  that 
go  over  her  face  from  the  moment  when  she  finds  herself  for 
the  first  time  on  the  deck  of  a  luxurious  yacht,  through  the 
succeeding  ones  when  she  first  begins  to  feel  the  motion,  to 
the  later  ones  when  she  is  unquestionably  very,  very  miser¬ 
ably  seasick,  and  then  after  the  first  sip  of  champagne  to  the 
point  of  convalescence  and  the  complete  substitution  of  vinous 
exhilaration. 

Miss  Dressier  may  have  come  back  from  London  with  a 
bit  of  soreness  over  some  of  her  experiences  there.  It  should 
be  removed  by  the  success  of  her  work  in  ‘‘Tillie’s  Night¬ 
mare  ”  and  the  evidences  of  American  appreciation  showered 
on  her. 

HU.  M 

v  AURA  HOPE  CREWS,  in  “  Her  Husband’s  Wife,” 
shows  herself  a  charming  and  clever  comedienne,  but 
j*.  the  Suffragists,  if  they  care  for  their  cause,  should 
■  take  immediate  steos  looking  to  her  suppression. 

T±'\V  She  is  the  embodiment  of  femininity  in  all  its 
I  h/Ut  *\  weaknesses  and  small  immoralities,  and 

B  ri  A  yet  is  an  argument  for  femininity  and  its 

charms,  for  it  is  on  account  of  them  that  she 
’s  f°rgiven  and  loved  in  spite  of  the 

tv  1 Pv  trouble  she  makes. 

This  little  comedy  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Thomas,  a 
new  dramatist  who  has  gained  a  hearing  under  the  better  con¬ 
ditions  that  of  late  have  surrounded  the  American  stage,  is 
diverting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  dotted  with  clever 
lines.  In  construction  and  situations  it  shows  freshness  and 
ingenuity.  Some  scenes  are  a  trifle  over-elaborated,  but  on 
the  whole  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  work.  It 
is  marred  at  points  by  the  over-strenuousness  of  Mr.  Orme 
Caldara  and  Mr.  Robert  Warwick,  who  lapsed  from  comedy 
into  rough-house  farce,  and  by  the  tragic  elocution  of  Grace 
Elliston.  These  things  did  not  lessen  the  fun  of  the  piece,  but 
they  tended  to  put  it  in  the  wrong  key. 

Mr.  Henry  Miller,  as  a  kind  of  unexplainable  rich  uncle 
who  just  happened  to  be  around,  was  a  sort  of  elderly  deus  ex 
machina,  equally  at  ease  in  helping  the  characters  into  and 
out  of  their  scrapes.  He  was  not  so  old,  however,  that  he 
hadn’t  on  hand  a  mild  love  affair  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
renews  relations  with  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth.  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  see  Mr.  Miller  abandoning  the  active  love- 
making  to  his  juniors,  but  he  has  evidently  learned  the  sad 
lesson  that  when  avoirdupois  comes  romance  goes.  Gray 
hairs  may  be  concealed  but  inches  about  the  waist  are  hard 
to  be  compressed,  and  in  the  part  of  John  Belden  Mr.  Miller 
was  wise  to  emphasize  the  polite  comedy  rather  than  force 
romanticism.  Laura  Hope  Crews  made  the  hypochondriac 
young  wife  credible  and — granting  the  premise  that  so  whole¬ 
some  a  young  person  in  appearance  could  imagine  herself  ill — 
very  real  in  some  of  the  developments  of  her  character.  Mr. 
Orme  Caldara  and  Mr.  Robert  Warwick  were  perhaps  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  mistaken  stage-management  in  their  too  great  force¬ 
fulness  at  times,  in  which  the  former  was  the  chief  offender, 
but  both  were  effective  in  their  more  natural  phases.  Do  the 
best  she  could,  Grace  Elliston  could  not  make  herself  physically 
unattractive,  as  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  first  act,  and, 
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NOT  TAKING  ANY  CHANCES 

“the  TROUBLE  IS  SO  DEEP  SEATED,  MR.  CROCO,  I  THINK  IT  WOULD  BE  ADVISABLE  FOR  YOU  TO  TAKE  GAS.” 


bar  her  too  studied  delivery,  was  entirely  charming  when  she 
was  permitted  to  be.  Mabel  Bert  made  an  attractive  and 
distinguished  subject  for  the  revival  of  Belden’s. younger  af¬ 
fections  and  Elinor  McEwen  a  highly  intelligent  maid. 

“Her  Husband’s  Wife”  is  a  cheerful  comedy,  and  is 
warranted  not  to  bore  its  hearers.  In  fact,  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  entertain  them  thoroughly. 

9  9  9  9  9 


A.  HE  downfall  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  should 
mean  the  abolition  for  all  time  of  a  monopoly 
in  the  booking  of  attractions.  This  was  the 
basis  of  the  old  tyranny  and  made  possible  the 
innumerable  evils  for  which  it  was  responsible. 
Theatrical  “time”  is  a  commodity  which 
should  be  dealt  in  openly.  Owners  of  theatri¬ 
cal  real  estate  and  those  who  manage  it  have 
had  some  pretty  bitter  experiences,  enough,  one  would  imag¬ 
ine,  to  teach  them  to  keep  out  of  entangling  alliances.  New 
York  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  and  even¬ 
tually  there  should  be  located  here  a  theatrical  exchange  or 
board  of  trade  where  “  time  ”  as  well  as  other  theatrical 
necessities  could  be  dealt  in  with  the  same  freedom  and  on 
the  same  business  principles  as  other  things  that  are  bought 
and  sold  in  the  open  market.  Metcalfe. 


CONFIDENTIAL  GUIDE 

Academy  of  Music — Rose  Stahl  in  “  The  Chorus  Lady.”  Human 
document  of  professional  life. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.”  Continuous  farce. 

Bijou — “  The  Lottery  Man.”  Yellow  journal  scheme  turned  into 
irresistible  laughter. 

Broadway — “The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Musical  farce  of  the  usual 
kind,  well  produced. 

Criterion — “A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr.  Francis  Wilson’s  divert¬ 
ing  comedy  with  himself  as  the  star. 

Daly’s — Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  “A  Matinee  Idol.“  Farce  with 
musical  features.  Fairly  amusing. 

Empire — “  Caste.”  Agreeable  old  comedy,  pleasantly  acted. 

Garrick — “  Her  Husband’s  Wife,”  with  Mr.  Henry  Miller  as  the 
star.  See  above. 

Globe — “  The  Old  Town.”  Conventional  musical  farce  enlivened 
by  Mr.  Fred  Stone’s  acrobatic  fun. 

Hackett — “  The  City.”  Powerful  drama  of  our  own  day  by 
Clyde  Fitch. 

Herald  Square — “  Tillie’s  Nightmare,”  with  Madame  Marie 
Dressier  as  the  star.  See  above. 

Hippodrome — Spectacle,  ballet  and  the  midgets  in  circus. 

Hudson — “  The  Spendthrift.”  The  extravagance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  women  interestingly  exploited  as  dramatic  theme. 

Lyceum — “  The  Spitfire.”  Rather  amusing  mixture  of  comedy 
and  melodrama. 

Lyric — Revival  of  “  Jim  the  Penman,”  with  “  all  star  ”  cast. 
Notice  later. 

Maxine  Elliott’s — “  Lulu’s  Husbands,”  by  Mr.  Thompson  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Summer  farce,  a  bit  flashy  but  laughable. 

N azimova — “  Little  Eyolf,”  with  Mme.  Nazimova.  Ibsen  drama, 
partly  poetic  and  partly  symbolic,  but  never  cheerful. 

Wallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Clever  and  interesting 
melodrama  with  reformed  convict  as  hero. 

Weber’s — Revival  of  the  charming  and  pathetic  musical  piece. 
“  The  Climax.” 


The  Day  the  Circus  Train  Was 


:ked  at  Wormwood  Junction 
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THE  ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 


Husbands  Correspondence  Bureau 


Branches  everywhere,  including  Paris,  Constantinople  and 

THINGS  are  gradually  righting  themselves  in  this  office 
and  we  continue  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  police. 
Money  has  been  coming  in  and  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  great 
work  we  are  doing  is  really  appreciated  by  the  country  at 
large. 

At  the  same  time  our  expenses  are  extremely  heavy  and 
rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  demands  for  shorter  hours  made 
by  our  vaudeville  performers  and  other  artists  connected  with 
our  entertainment  committee.  For  this  reason  we  are  re¬ 
luctantly  obliged  to  announce  an  increase  in  our  rates,  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  of  the  month.  We  do  this,  however,  with 
the  conviction  that  everybody  will  understand,  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  are  going  up  all  over  the  country.  Our  old  cus¬ 
tomers,  however,  will  still  be  protected  at  the  old  rates. 

Are  you  a  subscriber  to  our  bureau?  If  not  and  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  married  man  it  will  pay  you  to  look  over  our  pros¬ 
pectus.  We  are  pretty  well  known  by  this  time,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  husbands  who  have  hitherto  led  a  happy  married 
life  and  suddenly  are  awakened  from  their  dream  by  a  rude 
shock  are  not  likely  to  be  aware  of  our  existence.  Troubles 
in  your  married  life  are  like  rheumatism  or  tic  douloureau. 
Before  you  get  them  you  never  hear  about  them;  but  when 
you  are  a  victim  you  find  that  every  one  else  has  the  same 
thing. 

If  this  notice,  therefore,  comes  to  the  attention  of  some 
hitherto  blissful  married  man,  who  is  just  beginning  to  get 
uneasy  and  doesn’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  let  him 
drop  us  a  line  at  once.  We  can  cure  him  if  he  consults  us  in 
time.  But  even  in  advanced  cases,  where  we  cannot  affect  a 
complete  cure,  we  can  alleviate  your  sufferings.  The  following 
letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  we  are  constantly  receiving: 

Dear  Sir: 

Words  are  inadequate  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me.  When  I  first  applied  to  you,  and  after  I  had  sent  a  photograph 
of  my  wife,  and  you  told  me  that  my  case  was  hopeless,  I  felt  there 
was  no  more  use.  That  you  have  helped  to  mitigate  my  sufferings 
is,  however,  a  wonderful  thing.  Mv  principal  trouble  at  present  is 
that  I  cannot  get  away  from  home.  My  wife  watches  me  with 
eagle  eye.  If  you  could  suggest  some  way  in  which  I  could  pay 
you  a  visit,  even  for  a  dav,  and  place  myself  under  the  auspices  of 
your  entertainment  committee,  I  should  bless  you  forever.  Please 
mail  a  copy  of  your  “Galaxy  of  Beauties”  to  the  inclosed  address, 
that  of  a  neighbor.  He  has  promised  to  turn  it  over  to  me. 

Yours  hastily,  B -  G - 

Recently  we  inaugurated  a  three  weeks’  course,  entirely 
free,  in  hopes  that  we  might  interest  a  number  of  husbands. 
We  have,  however,  decided  to  abandon  it  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Many  husbands  who  took  this  course  were  impatient  of  re¬ 
sults.  They  expected  that  their  wives  would  all  stop  buying 
bargains,  stay  in  nights,  let  them  stay  at  home  from  church 


Philadelphia.  No  connection  with  any  other  establishment 

and  permit  them  to  do  as  they  pleased — all  in  three  weeks’ 
time. 

The  expense  of  looking  up  an  individual  case  is  very  great. 

We  never  undertake  a  case  unless  our  sympathies  go  out 
to  our  customer.  Now  we  can’t  undertake  to  do  this  in 
three  weeks  and  then  have  the  current  broken  off. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  all  of  our  patrons  to  place 
themselves  absolutely  under  our  charge  for  at  least  a  year. 
We  may  get  results  immediately,  but  it  makes  us  too  nervous 
to  feel  that  we  have  no  claim  on  a  customer  after  three 
weeks.  We  feel,  also,  that  our  reputation  is  now  sufficiently 
established  to  insist  upon  an  advance  payment  in  every  case. 
We  invite  the  closest  scrutiny.  Our  testimony  book  is  open 
to  all. 

In  the  meantime  we  beg  leave  to  announce  that  the  full 
programme  of  our  entertainment  committee  for  spring  and 
summer  is  ready  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents. 

It  includes  among  other  things : 

A  system  of  playing  the  races  that  cannot  be  beaten. 

Complete  guide  to  poker  playing. 

Freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  (by  special  arrangement  with  the  Mayor). 

Full  particulars  about  the  great  husbands’  conference  to 
be  held  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

Special  trip  to  Paris,  and  information  about  all  important 
art  centres  in  that  city. 

We  also  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  secured  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Comstock  as  our  special  monologist,  who  will  hereafter 
guide  parties  on  our  Seeing-the-Tenderloin  Auto.  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock  is  eminently  qualified  for  his  task. 

We  have  received  the  following: 

Dear  Sir: 

My  wife  reads  aloud  from  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Is  there 
any  hope?  _  George  K -  B - - 

We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondent  that  we  do  not  take 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  cases.  We  have  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  fighting  so  long  now,  and  we  have 
become  so  used  to  it.  that  I  don’t  believe  any  other  life  would  suit 
us.  I  don’t  know  why  I  am  writing  you  this.  I  saw  your  announce¬ 
ment,  and  it  struck  me  as  funny.  And  so  this  is  just  a  passing 
salute  from  an  old  stager.  H -  F - 

This  pathetic  letter  brought  tears  to  our  eyes.  Alas ! 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can  get  our 
friend  on  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks  we  hope  that  something 
may  be  done  for  him.  While  there  is  married  life  there  is 
always  hope.  Call,  write  or  wire. 

Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau. 
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“  INSTEAD  OF  SWEARING  EVERY  TIME  I  ASK  YOU  TO  HOOK 
MY  GOWN  YOU  OUGHT  TO  THANK  YOUR  STARS  l'M  NOT  A  DACHS¬ 
HUND.” 


An  Almost  Forgotten  Stylist 

LEARNING  that  the  Times  has  engaged  John  L.  Sullivan 
to  report  the  Jeffries-Johnson  combat  at  San  Francisco 
on  July  fourth,  our  neighbor  the  Evening  Post  professes  to 
be  perplexed  as  to  whether  it  should  congratulate  the  Times 
or  Mr.  Sullivan  upon  this  engagement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  space  to  felicitation  of  either 
of  them.  It  is  enough  if  our  neighbor  shall  be  glad  on  its 
own  account  and  for  the  sake  of  American  readers  in  general 
that  the  engagement  has  been  made. 

Many  things  have  happened  to  the  Evening  Post  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  it  has  lost  from  its  staff  an  unusual  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  older  members.  There  may  be  no  one  in  its 
office  now  who  recalls  the  great  and  triumphal  visit  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  to  England  and  his  adventures  there  and  his  pene¬ 
trating  and  discursive  comments  on  British  sport  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  all  as  conveyed  to  his  admiring  fellow  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  through  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  No  one  who  remembers  those  letters  needs 
to  be  told  that  Mr.  Sullivan’s  point  of  view  and  powers  of 
lingual  expression  are  almost  as  unusual  and  remarkable  as 
were  his  old-time  abilities  in  fistic  attack  and  defense.  Why 
those  letters  were  never  republished  in  a  book  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  omission.  The  only  master  of  the  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  that  Mr.  Sullivan  excels  in  who  could  fairly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  him  was  Captain  Devery,  once  Chief  of  Police 


in  this  town.  Both  of  these  gifted  men  had  great  energy  of 
mind  and  a  considerable  native  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
vocal  sounds.  Their  language  did  not  always  conform  in  its 
details  to  the  conventions  of  the  grammarians.  They  are 
both  Celtic  impressionists  and  outside  of  ordinary  rules.  But 
both,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  in  particular,  had  very  unusual  powers 
of  vivid  and  picturesque  expression.  Mr.  Sullivan  also  had 
very  picturesque  and  individual  turns  of  thought.  When  his 
natural  talent  was  duly  supplemented  by  the  more  disciplined 
powers  of  Mr.  Brisbane  the  result  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Few  ingredients  are  so  indispensable  to  the  make-up  of  a 
good  writer  as  vigor.  Mr.  Sullivan  had  lots  of  vigor.  He 
was  as  active  on  his  head,  so  to  speak,  as  on  his  feet.  Mr. 
Devery  also  had  vigor.  A  contemporary  of  the  same  type 
and  endowed  with  analogous  talents  and  energy  is  the  Hon. 
William  J.  Conners,  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Conners  has  vigor,  too, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  his  current  comments  on  affairs, 
when  served  hot  and  not  too  much  refined  by  meddlesome 
commentators,  fall  upon  the  ear  with  an  impact  that  is  very 
stimulating  to  the  hearer. 

How  much  of  his  old-time  literary  power  Mr.  Sullivan 
still  retains  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  if  his  mental 
faculties  are  in  good  order,  and  are  working  well  at  the  time 
of  the  fight — if  there  is  any  fight — and  are  properly  supple¬ 
mented  and  assisted,  the  Times  should  get  a  story  which  the 
rhetoricians  of  the  Evening  Post  will  delight  to  read. 

These  Socialists 

THESE  Socialists  are  doubtless  not  wishful  to  incur  the  im¬ 
putation  of  disloyalty,  but  what  can  they  expect  when 
they  persist  in  taking  the  brotherhood  of  man  so  seriously  as 
to  be  proof  against  the  politician’s  appeal  to  racial  and  na¬ 
tional  prejudices?  It  is  laid  to  the  Socialists  that  England 
and  Germany,  in  spite  of  such  a  flapping  of  flags  and  an  emis¬ 
sion  of  patriotic  hot  air  as  perhaps  never  was,  have  thus  far 
been  unable  to  involve  themselves  in  a  war  about  nothing — 
a  situation  most  injurious  to  the  honor  of  both  parties;  and 
while  the  accusation  may  be  for  the  present  unjust,  there  is 
hardly  any  denying  the  dangerous  tendency  of  a  cult  which 
cries  “Peace!  Peace!”  when  half  the  Dreadnoughts  built  or 
building  are  already  obsolete. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  MADE  EASY 

DOES  A  LARGE  NOSE  ALWAYS  DENOTE  MENTAL  VIGOR  AND 
AGGRESSIVENESS  ? 


PERMIT  ME,  MADAM,  TO  OFFER  YOU  MY  UMBRELLA.” 


ANY  ONE  who  finds  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  stop 
for  a  moment  by  the  wayside  and  look  back  along  the 
highway  of  current  fiction  and  potential  literature  that  he  has 
been  traveling  notices  the  odd  tricks  that  perspective  plays 
with  receding  landmarks.  It  is  not  merely  that  distance 
dwarfs  detail  and  turns  telegraph  poles  to  picket  fences,  but 
that  by  bringing  apparently  unrelated  things  into  relation  it 
emphasizes  their  respective  values.  It  is  surprising,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  find  that  the  giant  oak  of  a  novel  that  we  paused 
to  marvel  at  a  few  years  back  is  become  a  mere  speck  against 
a  rise  of  intellectual  ground  that  we  surmounted  without  con¬ 
scious  effort.  In  fact  it  is  surprising,  even  when  not  discon¬ 
certing,  to  glimpse  in  one’s  self  even  the  first  beginnings  of 
those  saner  readjustments  that  finally  result  in  what  we  call 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  One  of  the  lesser,  but  not  the  least 
curious,  of  the  discoveries  that  one  may  thus  make  by  glanc¬ 
ing  behind  him  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  characters  in  Mrs. 


Humphry  Ward’s  novels  seem  less  and  less  as  we  go  away 
from  them  to  have  been  a  series  of  independent  creations,  and 
more  and  more  (o  have  been  easily  recognized  members  of  a 
small  stock  company  who,  under  that  author’s  gracious  and  suc¬ 
cessful  management,  have  played  diverse  parts.  Mrs.  Ward’s 
leading  lady,  for  example,  whatever  may  be  the  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  or  the  direction  of  application  of  her  characteristic 
mental  alertness  and  social  poise — whether  she  be  cast  for 
the  nonce  as  a  neurasthenic,  or  a  slave  of  ambition,  or  a  victim 
of  nice  conscientious  scruples — always  bears,  if  one  may  so 
phrase  it,  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  herself.  In  Lady 
Merton,  Colonist  (Doubleday,  Page,  $1.50)  we  meet  her  in  a 
somewhat  unfamiliar  role,  but  recognize  her  at  sight.  She 
appears,  indeed,  in  the  informal  costume  of  travel  and  almost 
entirely  without  make-up  ;  takes  a  transcontinental  trip  on  the- 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway ;  is  carried  away  by  the  glorious 
scenery,  the  spectacles  of  a  new  nation  springing  into  self- 
consciousness  under  a  new  heaven,  and  the  attractions  of  her 
old  friend,  the  leading  man  of  the  troupe,  who  is  familiar  yet 
refreshing  as  a  pioneer  statesman  instead  of  a  prospective 
prime  minister.  I  hope  I  break  no  confidences  in  adding  that 
she  ends  by  emigrating,  and  that  our  last  sight  of  her,  daintily 
at  work  in  a  Saskatchewan  ranch  house,  while  in  its  way  as 
attractive  as  that  of  Marie  Antoinette  making  cheese  at  the 
Little  Trianon,  is  likely  to  have  less  bearing  on  the  future 
of  Canada  than  that  spectacle  had  on  the  future  of  France. 
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A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Churchill.  The  history  of 
Honora  Lefbngwell,  of  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Newport,  Reno  and 
Paris.  Another  “  great  American  novel.” 

Central  America  and  Its  Problems,  by  Frederick  Palmer.  A  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent’s  impressions  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle.  A  thriller  that  comes- 
in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb. 

The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante.  Anonymous.  A  journal  kept 
by  a  young  member  of  Augustin  Daly’s  troupe  from  1879  to  1880. 
A  naive  and  fascinating  record. 

From  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Alexander  Irvine.  The  autobiography 
of  a  congenital  propagandist. 

Lady  Merton,  Colonist,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  See  above. 

In  After  Days.  An  interesting  comparison  of  views  upon  im¬ 
mortality  by  W.  D.  Howells,  T.  W.  Higginson,  John  Bigelow,  Eliza¬ 
beth  S.  Phelps,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  H.  M.  Alden,  W.  H.  Thomson, 
Henry  James  and  Guglielmo  Ferrero. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  A  whimsical  but 
highly  entertaining  genre  sturiy. 

The  House  of  Mystery,  by  Will  Irwin.  A  piece  of  machine-made 
light  fiction  with  an  interesting  look-in  at  professional  spiritualism. 

Old  Harbor,  bv  William  John  Hopkins.  A  love  story  of  quality. 
Heart-made  and  hand-polished.  A  rare  article  these  days. 

The  Neiv  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A  searching  inquiry  into- 
the  meaning  of  language,  the  jurisdiction  of  science,  the  sanctions 
of  religion  and  the  validity  of  hope. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James  Huneker.  Excursions 
into  the  art  galleries  and  critical  literature  of  Europe. 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street,  by  Roman  Doubleday.  A  very 
poor  detective  story  that  is  nevertheless  better  than  most. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  A  **  sordid  ”  romance 
with  a  “  bad  ”  ending,  written  by  an  author  who  is  interested  in 
human  nature  for  readers  with  the  same  failing. 

The  Thief  of  Virtue,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  See  above. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Papers  casual  and 
casuistical.  Literary  leap  frog,  mental  sleight  of  hand  and  other 
amusing  exercises. 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  A  bit  of  fictional 
pastry  by  a  chef  whose  specialty  is  meats. 

The  Unknown  Quantity,  by  Gertrude  Hall.  The  author’s  first 
novel  and  better  than  most  authors’  second. 
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“  OOH  !  let's  run.  maybe  it's  a  bull!  ” 


than  usual,  but  a  good  skipper  by  keeping  a  weather  eye  to 
windward  will  easily  avoid  them.  The  story  deals  with  a 
clash  of  temperaments  between  a  Devon  farmer  and  a  boy 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  his  son,  and  is  perhaps  less  closely 
woven  than  the  best  of  its  author’s  works.  But  it  shares  with 
the  best  of  these  its  author’s  skill  in  creating  living  char¬ 
acters  and  that  vision  for  the  essential  humanity  that  under¬ 
lies  the  local  type,  which  is  his  distinguishing  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  novelist. 

THERE  is  an  odd  prejudice,  widely  entertained,  that  a 
book,  to  be  properly  so  called,  should  read  like  a  book 
as  well  as  look  like  one,  which  makes  it  a  trifle  difficult  to 
give  a  name  to  a  small  volume  by  W.  W.  Urquhart  called 
Reminiscences.  The  Merchant  Marine  (at  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  75  cents),  which  does  not  read  at  all  like  a  book  but 
very  much  like  listening  to  an  old  sea  captain  in  the  smoking 
'ompartment  of  a  Pullman — an  old  sea  captain  whom  you 
had  supposed,  until  he  joined  in  the  desultory  talk,  to  be,  say, 
a  Congregational  minister.  Captain  Urquhart,  in  addition  to 
having  been  at  sea  in  sailing  vessels  for  twenty-eight  years, 
was  in  command  of  the  Trimountain,  that,  in  the  fall  of  1873 
rescued  eighty-five  of  the  survivors  of  the  Ville  du  Havre,  and 
his  account  of  that  classic  wreck  should  still  be  of  interest  to 
many  Americans.  /.  B.  Kerfoot. 


The  Right  Watch 

THE  WIFE'S  CALLER  ( lightly )  :  These  husbands  of  ours 
need  watching  from  morning  till  night. 

The  Other  Wife  ( less  lightly)  :  Say  rather  from  night 
till  morning. 


THERE  are  a  number  of  extremely  unimportant  questions  that 
from  time  to  time  I  find  myself  lazily  curious  about,  and 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether,  if  I  should  take,  say,  one 
a  week,  ;  nd  ask  it  of  every  one  I  met,  I  could  work  them  off 
without  its  being,  noticed.  One  of  them  is,  “  Does  any  one 
actually  continue,  year  by  year,  to  read  the  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  in  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  novels?”  Personally  I  confess  to 
having  long  since  recognized  and  accepted  the  fact  that  he  is 
subject  to  intermittent  and  occasionally  violent  attacks  of 
weather  and  landscape  which  I  treat  by  saying  “  Um  um  ”  to 
myself  while  searching  for  the  place  where  the  story  begins 
again.  Not  but  what  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  lyric  in  these  deliriums, 
but  simply  because,  coming  as  they  do  in  the  fairway  of  his 
tale,  they  constitute  obstructions  to  navigation.  In  his  new 
novel,  The  Thief  of  Virtue  (John  Lane,  $1.50),  these  topo¬ 
graphical  and  meteorological  reefs  are  rather  more  frequent 


“  IIEY,  FELLERS  !  THOSE  RATS  ARE  GETTING  AWAY  WITH  A  WHOLE 
FARMHOUSE - SHEEP,  COW'S  AND  ALL  !  ” 


|4ut  Scissors 

if  AutNullus 


The  Return  of  Tartarin. 

Out  of  the  East  on  wings  of  fire 
The  simoon,  with  relentle'ss  ire, 

Howled  through  the  waste,  and  where  it 
passed 

All  things  bowed  down  beneath  the  blast 
That  shook  destruction  from  its  crest ; 
And  then — came  one  in  khaki  drest 
Bearing  a  Stick,  and  at  his  frown 
It  quieted  down. 


The  tawny  monarch  left  his  lair, 

And  with  blazing  eyeballs  sniffed  the  air, 
Shook  his  vast  mane,  and  at  the  world 
In  thunder  tones  defiance  hurled  ; 

When  through  the  growing  shades  of 
night 

He  saw  a  Stick  leap  into  sight. 

And  prescient  of  the  awful  whack 

He  shuddered  and  went  back. 


The  rivers  rush  from  gorge  and  dell 
The  Nile’s  majestic  flood  to  swell, 

That  ceaseless  through  old  Egypt’s  length 
Rolls  onward  with  resistless  strength. 
At  least  it  rolled  until  one  day 
The  Cloud  Compeller  came  that  way 
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GENIUS - A  CAPACITY  FOR  TAKING  INFINITE  PAI N S. 


Shaking  a  Stick,  and  at  his  look 
It  shriveled  to  a  brook. 

The  wide  earth  bends  beneath  his  tread, 
Nor  man  nor  beast  dares  lift  his  head. 
The  dictionary  pales  and  quakes, 

The  alphabet  in  terror  shakes, 

The  sinful  nature  faker  squirms 
Beneath  his  heel — so  now,  ye  worms, 
Back  to  your  holes,  no  more  to  roam — 
He’s  coming  home. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Making  Progress. 

Weigler:  How  is  your  son,  the  young 
surgeon,  getting  on  ? 

Gausler  :  First  rate.  He’s  improv¬ 
ing  every  day.  He  recently  operated  on 
his  tenth  patient  and  the  man  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  hours. — Chicago  News. 


The  Commander-in-Chief. 

“  What  distinguished  foreigner  assisted 
the  colonies  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion?”  asked  an  Ohio  teacher. 

“  God,”  answered  Tommy  promptly. — 
Everybody’ s. 


“  What  makes  the  trust  magnate  look 
so  worried  ?  ” 

“  He  has  just  read  that  the  American 
farmer  is  very  prosperous,  and  he  feels 
that  he  must  have  overlooked  some¬ 
thing.” — Houston  Post. 
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Illustrations  show  a  new  design  Brewster  body  on  Delaunay-Belleville  Chassis,  open  and  closed. 


Peerless  Cars  with  our  exclusive 
special  arrange^ 
the  Peerless 
Car  Co. 
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necticut,  a  city  where  close  caliper  machine 
work  has  been  a  habit  for  70  years. 
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Miss  Von  Ryder’s  School  on  the  Hudson  for  Girls 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

BELIEVING  that  the  utmost  frankness  is  the  best  advertising,  Miss  Von  Ryder 
desires  to  inform  her  many  patrons  what  may  be  expected  at  her  establishment. 
Girls  entering  Miss  Von  Ryder’s  school  will  be  taught  snobbery  in  all  of  its  branches. 
A  constant  competition  as  to  who  can  spend  the  most  money  and  dress  the  best  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  features. 

Miss  Von  Ryder  believes  in  all  of  the  outward  forms  of  education.  Girls  will 
therefore  be  taught  a  smattering  of  elegant  French,  operatic  music  and  church  ritual. 

Everything  will  be  done  to  make  the  graduates  of  Miss  Von  Ryder’s  school  ignorant 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society  as  it  exists  to-day  and  familiar  with  all  of  the 
forms  necessary  to  make  what  is  termed  a  “lady.” 

The  charges  are  moderate — twelve  hundred  a  year — with  everything  but  food 
and  sleeping  extra. 

Every  entrant  is  urged  to  bring  one  maid,  one  motor  car  and  four  or  five  thousand 
in  cash  for  incidental  expenses. 

A  florist  is  connected  with  the  school. 

Address,  etc. 

When  Reformers  Meet  Head  On 

VERY  dreadful  are  the  head-on  collisions  of  reformers  proceeding  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  track. 

The  recent  one,  for  example,  that  involved  Mayor  Gaynor  and 
Mr.  Hearst !  It  was  splendid  of  Mr.  Hearst  to  try  so  earnestly  to 
teach  the  Mayor  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  was  magnificent  of  the 
Mayor  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Hearst  the  shortcomings  of  his  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  strive  so  valiantly  for  the  encouragement  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  press  But,  sakes  alive  1  there  was  a 
greater  volume  of  reform  traffic,  bound  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  than  could  be  safely  handled  on  one  b'ne  of 
rails.  The  path  of  social  and  political  reform  ought  to 
be  double-tracked,  or  at  least  provided  with  more  sid¬ 
ings,  the  block  system,  and  a  better  understanding 
about  the  right  of  way. 

Perhaps  it  was  instinctive  appreciation  of  that  need 
that  led  ihe  diners  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  dinner  to  deny  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  representative 
the  privilege  of  replying  to  the  Mayor.  It  was  as 
though  the  diners  said  to  Mr.  Williams :  “  The  Mayor 
is  in  the  block  and  the  signal  is  up.  We  can’t  have  a 
wreck  here;  it  would  break  too  much  glass.  You’ll 
have  to  wait  till  he  gets  out.” 

We  sympathize  a  good  deal  with  the  diners.  They 
came  to  dine  and  to  listen.  Being  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  demand  that  they  should  hold  the  scales  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  give  judgment  off-hand  and  on  full  stomachs, 
they  refused. 


V’. 


MRS.  BELMONT  describes  the  anti-suffragists  as 
the  self-confessed  inferiors  of  men,  and  rates 
them  lower  than  Hottentots. 

On  the  whole  Mrs.  Belmont  is  the  most  valuable 
ally  the  antis  have  got.  They  could  well  afford  to  sub¬ 
sidize  her.  She  saves  them  work. 

Stand  by  for  excitement  when  the  Suffragists  as  a 
body  conclude  that  Mrs.  Belmont’s  co-operation  is  not 
profitable  to  their  cause. 


ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD  1  FIDDLESTICKS!  I’v 
SHE’S  TRYING  TO  SET  ME  ON  FIRE.” 


E  AN  IDEA 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 
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The  burning  question  in  Washington  is, 
“What  is  Brandeis?  The  Sun,  May  13. 

AVERY  interest¬ 
ing  question, 
which  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  seems  in 
process  of  rapid 
solution.  It  was 
a  question  that 
puzzled  the 


Evening  Post  when  on  May  9  it  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment  that  the  Bran¬ 
deis  who  had  just  won  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Illinois  the  important 
decision  sustaining  the  law  that  limits 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  fac¬ 
tories  should  be  the  same  violent  and 
rampageous  lawyer  whose  injurious 
methods  in  the  Ballinger  inquiry  were 
daily  making  friends  for  Ballinger. 
But  on  the  13th,  after  it  had  come  out 
as  the  reluctant  result  of  Mr.  Bran- 
deis’s  persistent  probing  that  the  ex¬ 
haustive  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  on  Glavis,  which  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  papers  sent  to 
Congress  as  those  on  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  based  Glavis’s  dismissal,  was  not 
put  in  shape  until  after  Glavis  had 
been  fired,  and  then  was  antedated  for 
the  benefit  of  Congress,  the  Post  ad¬ 
mitted  handsomely  that  Mr.  Brandeis’s 
rampagings  had  method  and  seemed  to 
have  warrant. 

In  that  matter  of  the  antedated 
opinion  Mr.  Brandeis  seemed  to  get 
the  Attorney-General  and  also  his  Su¬ 
perior  when  their  hair  was  compara¬ 
tively  short.  On  what  papers  the 
President  fired  Glavis  is  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  matter  for  conjecture,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  on  the  papers  sent 
to  Congress  as  those  on  which  the  dis¬ 
missal  was  based.  We  read  that  the 
budget  so  sent  not  only  included  this 
antedated  paper,  but  failed  to  include 
a  memorandum  of  one  Lawler,  which 
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was  important  and  which  Mr.  Taft  did 
have.  Probably  the  budget  that  was 
sent  over  to  the  capitol  was  made  up 
while  Mr.  Taft  was  at  a  ball  game  or 
opening  the  day  nursery  at  Kalamazoo 
or  at  a  trustees’  meeting  at  New 
Haven  or  on  the  road  elsewhere.  And 
doubtless  that  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  antedated  and  put  in 
while  Mr.  Wickersham  was  off  some¬ 
where  warning  the  insurgents  to  keep 
off  the  grass  and  expounding  to  the. 
people  that  a  house  divided  against  it¬ 
self  will  fall  in  on  somebody. 

What,  then,  is  Brandeis? 

Brandeis,  dear  Sun.  is  an  amusing 
thing  from  Boston  that  has  got  the 
laugh  on  the  President  and  his  Attor¬ 
ney-General. 


\  T  OW,  the  President  and  his  Attor- 

^  ney-General  are  good  men — not 
in  the  pay  or  working  in  the  interest 
of  anybody  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  bent  on  making  just 
decisions  and  giving  us  faithful  serv¬ 
ice.  But  Mr.  Brandeis  has  done  a 
useful  exploit  in  getting  the  laugh  on 
them,  and  this  is  why : 

Everybody  connected  with  that  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  denounced  by  one  side 
or  the  other.  We  have  heard  said  that 

“  Glavis  is  a  liar,  with  the  big  head. 

“  Pinchot  is  a  lawless  rascal. 

“  Ballinger  is  a  shyster  and  the  tool 
of  the  Guggenheims. 

“  Brandeis  is  a  blackguard  out  for 
newspaper  notoriety. 

“  This  and  that  witness  are  insubor¬ 
dinate  soreheads. 

“  Root,  McCall,  Nelson  and  the 
others  of  the  committee  are  partisans 
committed  for  or  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“  Collier’s  is  an  unscrupulous  muck¬ 
raking  sheet  bent  on  defamation.” 

But  now  that  Mr.  Brandeis  has 
brought  it  out  that  Mr.  Wickersham 
and  Mr.  Taft  have  not  been  above 
criticism  in  their  dealings  in  this  case, 
and  are,  perhaps,  as  bad  as  the  rest, 
possibly  it  will  seem  arguable  that 
most  of  the  rest  may  be  no  worse  than 
Mr.  Wickersham  and  Mr.  Taft. 

One  thing  Mr.  Brandeis  has  been 
fighting  for  has  been  equal  rights  for 
his  side.  He  has  had  to  stand  up 


against  contempt — against  authority 
scornful  of  subordinates.  He  has  had 
to  thrash  respect  for  himself  and  his 
cause  out  of  an  impatient  tribunal  and 
a  derisive  officialdom,  and  it  looks  to 
us  as  though  he  had  done  it. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  address  at 
Berlin  was  a  sound  discourse, 
the  best  he  has  made  up  to  time  of 
this  writing.  He  discussed  the  chance 
of  the  civilization  now  existing  to 
survive,  conceded  that  perhaps  it 
wouldn’t,  but  expressed  his  personal 
expectation  that  it  would.  Machinery 
alone  won’t  keep  it  going.  Machinery 
will  help,  but  civilization  lives  on  men, 
not  on  machines,  and  when  the  avail¬ 
able  men  cease  to  nourish  it,  down  it 
goes.  He  said  we  must  be  decent, 
everyday-dutiful,  child-rearing  folk  if 
we  are  to  last,  and  he  noted  that  the 
things  of  the  spirit  are  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  things  of  the  body. 

All  sound  doctrine,  and  embellished 
at  length  by  consideration  of  the  les¬ 
sons  of  recorded  history,  and  yet  it  is 
not  the  things  that  the  Colonel  says  that 
are  so  greatly  edifying  as  that  it  is  he 
that  says  them. 

King  Edward’s  funeral  will  be  his¬ 
tory  before  this  number  of  Life  comes 
out.  The  papers  have  it  that  our 
Colonel  is  to  ride  in  that  grave  and 
gorgeous  procession  with  a  squad  of 
kings.  We  hope  he  may;  it  will  be  so 
interesting.  There  will  be  scoffers  who 
will  describe  that  feature  of  the 
pageant  as  “  some  Kings  and  an  Un¬ 
derstudy,”  but  that  will  be  mere  fool¬ 
ing.  “  Some  Kings  and  a  Man  ”  will 
be  a  more  suitable  description. 

It  is  necessary  to  smile  as  one  thinks 
of  it — to  smile  at  the  thought  of  the 
extraordinary  things  that  happen  to 
the  Colonel.  If  he  gets  home  without 
being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  it 
will  be  sheer  luck,  and  partly  because 
nobody  happened  to  think  of  it  and 
partly  because  nobody  would  under¬ 
take  to  hold  him  while  they  put  it  on. 

It  is  always  to  smile  at  the  Colonel, 
but  fondly !  And  we  were  all  awfully 
pleased  that  he  happened  along  so 
suitably  to  be  sent  to  be  our  represen¬ 
tative  at  that  funeral. 
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SPRING  FASHIONS 

Lincoln,  Bryan  and  College  Education 

URGING  that  the  colleges  must  do  more  for  the  people, 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  admits  that  Lincoln  would  not 
have  been  so  serviceable  to  the  country  if  he  had  been  a  col¬ 
lege  man. 

Perhaps  not,  but  if  we  were  arguing  that  the  colleges  were 
not  up  to  their  job  we  should  point  out  not  that  Lincoln  never 
went  to  college  but  that  Bryan  did  go — to  a  small  one  in 
Illinois — and  graduated  first  in  his  class. 

As  for  Lincoln,  without  going  to  college  he  had  many  of 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education.  On  the  circuit  in  Illi¬ 
nois  he  spent  a  vast  deal  of  time  in  barrooms  practicing 
abstinence  in  the  presence  of  ardent  spirits,  swapping 
stories  and  studying  men.  He  had  abundant  leisure  to 
think — one  of  the  greatest  boons  our  college  youth  en¬ 
joys.  He  had  a  chance  to  develop  by  simple  means  con¬ 
siderable  prowess  as  an  athlete,  and  to  profit  in  leader¬ 
ship  by  a  resulting  popularity.  He  was  formed  by  life, 
by  the  anti-slavery  conflict  and  by  the  Civil  War — a 
mighty  expensive  school  that  spoiled  a  lot  of  men,  but  it 
made  Lincoln. 


THE  career  of  every  successful  man 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods : 
first,  when  he  is  not  given  credit  for 
what  he  knows,  and  second,  when  he  is 
given  credit  for  what  he  doesn’t  know. 

NODD :  Mourn  for  me,  old  man ;  I 
married  a  woman  with  absolutely 
no  sense  of  humor. 

Todd:  That’s  nothing  to  my  cross. 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  My  wife  has  one.” 

NURSE:  Now,  don’t  be  afraid,  dear; 

I  am  taking  away  the  candle,  but 
God  will  stay  with  you  in  the  dark. 

Little  Girl  :  Oh,  nurse !  please  take 
God  and  leave  the  candle. 

The  1909  Model 

“  D  ICH  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
are  they  not?  ” 

“  Well,  last  year’s  avarice,  possibly.” 


Mongoose  Versus  Snakes 

THERE  are  interesting  passages  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Ballinger  inquiry.  For  instance,  we  find  Mr  Ballinger 
saying  with  emphasis  to  Mr.  Brandeis  on  May  7  : 

When  it  conies  to  “  snake  killing,”  I  want 
to  say  here  and  now  that  if  I  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  they  will  all  be 
killed,  every  one  of  them.  I  am  going  to 
administer  that  Department  with  the  loyal 
support  of  every  man  in  it,  and  I  want  fo 
be  understood  as  serving  notice  now  in  that 
respect. 

The  mongoose  is  a  mignty  useful  lit¬ 
tle  animal  when  he  is  needed,  but  how 
much  need  there  is  of  a  mongoose  at 
the  head  of  the  Interior  Department 
will  be  earnestly  questioned  by  solicitous 
observers. 

Nevertheless,  on  some  points  Mr.  Bal¬ 
linger’s  ideas  seem  not  the  less  sound 
for  that  they  conflict  with  those  of  the 
snakes.  He  declared  on  May  6  his  set¬ 
tled  belief  that  claimants  who  had  made 
location  in  Alaska  in  g-eod  faith,  and  had  tried  honestly  to 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law,  should  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  claims  by  “mere  technical  irregularities.” 
The  snake  position  seems  to  be  that  every  claimant  is  a 
scoundrel  and  that  any  excuse  for  beating  his  claim  is  right¬ 
eous  altogether. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  board  of  inquiry  to 
choose  between  the  snakes  and  the  mongoose  considerable  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  embarrassment  overhang  the  situation. 


The  world  looks  different  through  a  roll  of  bills. 


,^1 IV 


r*>  •  Vvp,  1 _ i"v  ET  F\  — 


PHILANTROPY 

Millionaire :  now,  professor,  i’ll  give  your  college  one 

MILLION  DOLLARS  ON  THE  CONDITION  THAT  YOU  GIVE  MY  SON 
HERE  A  DEGREE. 


POWER 
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Life’s  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged . $  i  ,862. 70 

A.  E.  Gallatin .  100.00 

F.  Potter  Swain .  5.00 

Jim,  Eleanor  and  Polly .  10.00 

F.  B.  Eaton .  1.00 

J.  S.  S .  10.00 

Robert  Toland .  10.00 

Geo.  W.  Perkins .  100.00 

R.  S.  B .  5.00 

T.  L .  10.00 


$2,1 13.70 

ACKNOWLEDGED  WITH  THANKS. 

From  the  Williams  Printing  Company,  600 
letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  for  “  Life’s 
Farm.” 

The  Bills 

( By  C.  R.  N.,  with  apologies  to  E.  A.  P.) 

HERE’S  the  butcher  with  his  bills, 
Yellow  bills. 

What  a  charge  of  increased  cost  each 
item  now  fulfils  ! 

Through  the  cheerless  winter  days, 

How  the  butcher  business  pays. 

But  he  says  he’s  losing  out. 

Yet  he  buys  again  and  kills, 

Cuts  and  cleans  and  cans  and  chills. 

And  the  price  of  beef  goes  on, 

With  a  resolute  endeavor, 

Now,  now  to  sit  or  never, 

By  the  side  of  the  pale  faced  moon. 
And  the  butcher’s  ever  ready  with  his 
bills,  bills,  bills, 

With  his  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills, 
bills, 

With  his  ever  drinking,  never  shrink¬ 
ing  bills. 

Here's  the  doctor  with  his  bills, 

Sallow  bills. 

What  a  hope  of  health  to  come  their  total 
now  instills  ! 

If  again  we’re  in  such  plight 
May  it  not  be  in  the  night, 

For  the  charges  double  up. 

And  it's  worse  than  corns  or  chills 
To  be  paying  so  for  pills. 

And  it's  hard  to  heal  while  thinking  of 
the  bills,  bills,  bills. 

Of  the  ever  ready,  ever  steady  bills. 


Here’s  the  plumber  with  his  bills, 
Boundleess  bills. 


AT  LIFE'S  FRESH  AIR  FARM 

A  GAME  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 


What  a  balance  in  the  bank  the  long 
drawn  statement  kills  ! 

How  we  swear  we’ll  never  pay; 

For  altho  they  stayed  all  day 

They  were  only  killing  time  ; 

Sitting  idly  on  the  floor. 

Telling  yarns,  and  nothing  more, 

While  a  man 

Went  clear  back  unto  the  store 
For  some  dope  which  he  must  pour 
From  a  can. 

When  at  last  the  iron  was  hot 
There  was  something  else  forgot. 

So  they  sat 

Killing  time,  time,  time, 

With  abandon  most  sublime, 

Till  the  eighth  hour  neared  its  end. 
Then  they  gathered  up  their  plunder, 
While  we  stood  and  looked  with 
wonder 

But  we  only  could  discern 
Lots  of  dirt  and  one  small  burn  ; 

And  the  same  old  trickling  rills 
Where  the  lavatory  spills. 

Oh,  we  swear  we’ll  never  pay; 

But  it’s  written  in  the  bills  ; 

What’s  the  use. 

For  they’ve  got  us  in  the  thills, 

For  we’re  hooked  up  by  the  gills. 

Yes,  it’s  written  in  the  bills, 

In  the  bills,  bills,  bills, 

Yes,  it’s  written  in  the  bills. 


In  the  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills. 
In  the  never-changing,  mind-deranging 
bills. 


A  Tongue  Twithter  Thimplified 


“QOME  of  these  tongue  twisters  are 
really  very  hard  to  enunciate,  for 
instance :  ‘  The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  suffi- 
ceth  us.’  ” 

“  That’th  eathily  thaid,”  lithpingly 
thmiled  Mithth  Elithabeth.  “  You  thimp- 
ly  thay  it  tho  :  ‘  The  thea  theatheth,  and 
it  thuffitheth  uth  !  ’  ” 


“  SEE  HERE,  YOUNG  MAN,  STOP  THAT 
KISSING  BUSINESS,  OR  l’LL  PUT  A  MUZZLE 
ON  YOU !  ’  ’ 


CO-EDS 
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“  Votes  for  Women  !  ” 

THE  city  traffic  was  delayed 

When  down  the  street  came  a  pa¬ 
rade 

Of  females,  huddled  up  in  herds ; 

Their  banner  bore  the  crazy  words — 
“Votes  for  Women!” 

They  cared  not  though  the  people  jeered, 
They  cared  not  though  the  people  sneered, 
They  hurried  on,  in  ragged  lines, 

And  swung  that  stupidest  of  signs — - 
“■Votes  for  Women!” 

I  viewed  them  as  they  marched  along. 
And  scoffed  with  others  in  the  throng ; 
But  then  my  mirth  was  all  dispell’d  ; 

My  WIFE  it  was  the  banner  held — 
“Votes  for  Women!” 

Too  Much  Jury  Duty 

THE  amount  of  nice  judicial  work  that 
has  been  demanded  of  late  from 
the  makers  and  readers  of  newspapers  is 
excessive.  They  are,  or  have  been,  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
Gaynor  vs.  Hearst ;  also  in  the  pro¬ 
tracted  and  highly  complicated  case  of 
Glavis  vs.  Ballinger — a  case  that  in  its 
developments  has  come  to  involve  the 
moral  and  political  characters  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  Mr.  Wickersham,  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  a  great  number  of  subordinate  per¬ 
sons.  They  are  also  expected  to  hold 
the  scales  between  Mr.  Wickersham  and 
the  insurgents,  to  watch  Mr.  Taft  very 
carefully  and  read  all  his  speeches  and 
decide  whether  he  is  making  good  and 
ought  to  be  backed  up.  Also  to  watch 
and  reach  conclusions  about  a  lot  of 


CHANTECLER  HAIR  CUT 


FINAL  EXAMINATION 

THE  ONLY  SUBJECT  IN  WHICH  HE  DIDN’T  '  FLUNK  ” 


other  contests,  each  of  which  calls  for 
careful  reading,  close  and  expert  observa¬ 
tion  and  conscientious  reflection.  It  is 
as  though  the  whole  body  of  literate 
voters  were  on  jury  duty  all  the  time. 

We  look  for  many  failures  to  agree  in 
these  cases.  Eventually  conclusions  will 
be  reached,  but  not  in  a  hurry. 

The  Crowning  Glory 

HE  coronet  braid  has  gone !  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace!  It  is  consigned 
to  the  limbo  where  reposes  the  directoire 
dress  and  kangaroo  walk,  the  bustle  and 
the  inverted  scrap-basket  hats,  the  sau¬ 
sage  puffs  and  the  inflated  puff  sleeves. 
We  are  awaiting  their  successor,  and  it 


will  come  as  surely  as  death  and  taxes, 
those  proverbial  certainties. 

What  has  caused  the  downfall  or, 
rather,  the  removal  of  the  coronet  braid? 
Like  all  quesiions  it  can  be  answered  by 
that  same  old  proverb,  “  Cherchez  la 
femme.”  The  shop  girl,  and  she  alone, 
was  the  casus  belli.  What  woman 
would  not  resent  paying  thirty  dollars 
for  a  coronet  braid  of  “  real  hair,  guaran¬ 
teed  germless,”  and  then  gaze  at  a 
“  ditto  ”  made  from  a  defunct  horse’s 
tail  wound  round  the  head  of  the  young 
person  with  the  over-manicured  nails  and 
the  under-manicured  ears,  who  is  conde¬ 
scendingly  measuring  a  yard  of  ribbon 
for  you  ? 
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SOME  ACHIEVE  RICHES 


SOME  ARE  BORN  RICH 


Why  He  Was  Successful 


by  proxy.  The  stockholder  is  interested 
only  in  the  annual  report  which  he 
doesn’t  understand  and  which  he  doesn’t 
care  to  understand  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  dividend  check, 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 

A  Few  Left 

A  RECENT  London  dispatch  in  the 
papers  says  that  women  are 
gradually  losing  their  beauty  because  of 
their  athletic  amusements  and  their  mas¬ 
culine  habit  of  thinking.  They  are  no 


SOME  said  because  he  had  sand. 
Some,  because  he  had  ginger. 
Some,  because  of  an  iron  constitution. 
Some,  because  of  his  brazen  impu¬ 
dence. 

Some  said  he  was  a  man  of  finer  clay. 
Some  called  him  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Some  said  he  was  true  steel. 

And  some  said  it  was  only  because  of 
his  father’s  tin. 


IN  school  the  other  day  a  young  lad 
was  asked  what  he  would  rather  be 


Stockholders 


when  he  grew  up. 

“  A  stockholder,”  he  replied.  He 
spoke  more  wisely  than  he  knew. 

A  stockholder  is  a  wonderful  being. 
He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  He 
never  has  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a 
certain  time.  He  is  never  arrested  and 
is  never  bathed  in  immunity.  Some¬ 
times  railroad  engineers  are  arrested 
when  the  property  of  stockholders  runs 
over  a  man;  sometimes  railroad  direc¬ 
tors  are  sent  to  jail  for  working  in  the 
interest  of  stockholders,  but  these  things 
do  not  worry  the  stockholders.  Many 
of  them  do  not  keep  track  of  such  things 
at  all.  Others  keep  track  of  them  only 


longer  soft,  lovely,  dependable  creatures, 
but  hard  as  nails,  angular  and  argumen¬ 
tative.  It  certainly  is  not  conducive  to 
the  highest  sentiment  to  see  a  woman’s 
muscles  rise  and  fall  beneath  a  peek-a- 
boo  shirtwaist,  assuming  that  those  ef¬ 
feminate  garments  are  still  worn.  At 
the  same  time  we  doubt  if  the  case  is  so 
bad  as  the  London  papers  would  have  us 
believe. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
hard  masculine  creatures  are  the  ones 
who  have  been  advertised  in  the  press. 
They  therefore  appear  to  be  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  they  really  are.  It  is  nat¬ 


ural  for  us  to  think  that  the  things  we 
read  about  constantly  are  in  greater 
numbers. 

A  careful  investigation,  conducted  in 
parts  of  New  England  and  throughout 
the  interior,  indicates  that  there  are  still 
lovely  creatures  left  among  us,  and  that 
they  far  outnumber  those  who  seem  at 
present  to  be  so  far  in  the  ascendant. 

It  is  still  possible  to  find  some  soft, 
gentle,  clinging  maiden,  with  purple  eyes 
full  of  tender  depths,  whom  we  would 
still  take  pleasure  in  rescuing  from  a 
burning  building,  an  abandoned  wreck, 
or  a  gang  of  robbers. 


Mark  Twain’s  Opinion  of  It 

“T  BELIEVE  I  am  not  interested  to 
1  know  whether  vivisection  produces 
results  that  are  profitable  to  the  human 
race  or  doesn’t. 

“To  know  that  the  results  are  profit¬ 
able  to  the  race  would  not  temove  my 
hostility  to  it.  The  pain  whic  1  it  inflicts 
upon  unconsenting  animals  is  the  basis 
of  my  enmity  toward  it,  and  it  is  to  me 
sufficient  justification  of  the  enmity 
without  looking  further.” 


AND  SOME  HAVE  RICHES  THRUST  UPON 
THEM 
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REPRESENTATIVE  COLLEGE  ATHLETES  20  YEARS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


Some  Rules  for  a  Wife’s  Guidance 


IF  your  husband  comes  home  tired  at 
night,  and  wants  to  throw  himself  on 
the  sofa  after  dinner  and  rest,  don’t  let 
him.  Insist  on  his  putting  on  evening 
clothes  and  going  somewhere.  He  needs 
a  change,  not  rest. 

Encourage  his  buying  new  clothes  in 
every  way  in  your  power.  This  will  al¬ 
ways  furnish  you  with  an  excuse  to  do 
the  same. 

If  you  have  an  engagement  to  meet 
him  at  a  given  place  at  a  given  hour, 
remember  that  promptness  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  asset  and  never  be  more  than  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  late. 

Do  not  burst  into  tears  ever,  unless 
you  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Have  a  scrap  with  him  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  in  order  not  to  let  the  good 
old  home  traditions  die  out. 

If  you  have  passed  middle  age,  and 
have  lost  the  charm  of  youth,  always 
insist  that  your  husband  kiss  you  when, 
after  a  visit  away  from  home,  you 
alight  from  a  railway  train. 

If  he  has  some  little  imperfection 
which  annoys  him,  the  rule  is  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  it  six  times,  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  then  skip  three,  then  six,  and 


so  on. 


SHOWING  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  FOOTBALL  IN  THE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  “  MANLY  QUALITIES  ” 
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Education 

HE  other  evening,  in  an  idle  mo¬ 
ment,  we  happened  to  be  sitting  in 
our  old  armchair,  when  our  favorite 
child,  who  is  going  to  a  public  school, 
approached  us  with  her  examination 
paper  and  requested  us  to  “  answer  cor¬ 
rectly  all  the  questions.” 

This  particular  examination  was  on 
English  grammar. 

We  took  up  the  paper  with  an 
abounding  confidence.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  we  pride  ourselves  upon  it  is 
English  grammar. 

But,  much  to  our  surprise,  there  was 
not  a  single  question  in  the  whole  list 
that  we  could  answer.  A  procession  of 
moods  and  tenses,  of  involved  problems, 
confronted  us. 

We  promptly  gave  it  up.  But  we 
rather  think  that  we  had  that  child 
when,  in  a  superior  manner,  she  chided 
us  on  our  ignorance,  we  replied : 

“Dearie,  you  have  heard  of  Addison? 
Well,  could  he  have  answered  any  of 
those  questions?” 

ABLUSH  on  the  cheek  is  worth  two 
on  the  nose. 


Tulips  in  New  York 

^  If  the  worthy  Dutchman  who  suggested  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  other  day,  that  the 
United  States  remove  the  duty  from  tulip 
bulbs,  so  that  Americans  might  have  free 
access  to  Holland’s  best,  could  see  the  dis¬ 
play  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  this  week  he 
would  probably  concede  that  good  tulips 
are  not  an  absolute  rarity  with  us. 

There  are  more  valuable  blooms  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  and  the  city’s  hothouses  in  the 
Bronx,  perhaps,  but  they  cannot  surpass 
the  beds  of  yellow,  red  and  white  scattered 
among  age-stained  headstones.  —  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

BE  it  here  protested  that  the  worthy 
Dutchman  would  not,  and  should 
not,  be  shaken  in  his  opinion  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  removing  the  duty  on  tulips 
by  sight  of  those  in  St.  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard,  or  in  any  other  public  p’ace  in 
New  York  that  one  can  easily  get  to  see. 
Red,  yellow  and  white  tulips  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  sorts  are  planted  in  various  places 
in  New  York,  and  they  make  handsome 
and  cheering  splashes  of  spring  color  in 
the  parks  and  squares.  But  anything 
more  than  that  is  to  seek  in  this  city. 
There  may  be  fine  tulips  somewhere  up 
in  the  Bronx,  and  possibly  there  may  be 
some  somewhere  in  Central  Park,  but 
there  are  none  to  get  excited  over  in  the 


LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE 


tulip  beds  that  are  most  accessible  and 
most  seen.  In  the  Public  Garden  in  Bos¬ 
ton  there  is  an  annual  show  of  tulips 
that  are  worth  talking  about — splendid 
varieties  in  splendid  profusion — but  here 
patches  of  bright  and  simple  colors, 
nothing  more. 

Gentlemen  whose  province  it  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  tulips  for  New  York,  if  you  have 
got  any  boss  tulips  trot  them  out !  Put 
them  somewhere  where  they  can  be  seen 
— in  the  beds  at  the  Arsenal,  in  the 
Plaza,  in  the  various  squares. 

If  you  have  none,  get  some  1  To  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  Boston  tulips  the 
blooms  that  you  provide  for  New  York, 
pretty  as  they  are,  are  very  disappoint¬ 
ing. 


Protection 

PROTECTION  is  the  greatest  agency 
of  human  development.  We  are 
ever  conscious  of  its  sheltering  influence. 
Protection  is  constantly  devising  new 
plans  for  our  security  and  contentment. 
As  the  human  mother  cares  for  her  lit¬ 
tle  ones  so  our  political  mother,  the  tar¬ 
iff,  protects  her  favorite  industries. 
Many  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  pro¬ 
tection  the  prices  of  some  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  would  decline  and  that  a 
few  of  the  luxuries  would  soon  be  within 
the  reach  of  all.  When  one  considers 
the  widespread  misery  that  would  result 
from  such  unaccustomed  indulgence  the 
political  value  of  protection  is  at  once 
apparent. 

Clothes,  lies,  navies,  laws,  chaperons, 
court-plaster  and  insurance  are  all  in¬ 
struments  of  protection,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  insurance.  The  only  non¬ 
insurable  thing  that  is  liable  to  happen 
to  a  man  is  matrimony.  Marriage  is  the 
one  casualty  for  which  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  protection.  It  is  said  that  Lloyds 
will  insure  anything,  from  a  sinking 
scow  to  a  consumptive  centenarian,  but 
even  Lloyds  must  draw  the  line  some¬ 
where.  They  will  not  assure  connubial 
happiness.  The  risk  is  too  great. 

W.  F.  R. 


THOUGHTS  lead  to  things — a  scale 
is  more  precise  : 

Vanity,  Vaccination,  Vivisection,  Vice. 
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here’s  how 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE 
Born  May  27,  1819 


Among  all  the  eminent  women  of  New 
England  ancestry,  this  country  has  pro 
duced  none  more  eminent  than  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Her  voice  has  been  raised  on 
numerous  occasions  to  protest  against  wrong, 
and  her  able  pen  has  produced  some  of  our 
best  literature.  Possessed  of  all  the  femi¬ 
nine  qualities,  united  with  courage  and 
power,  her  life  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
Americans. 

Dear  madame,  we  offer  you  our  compli¬ 
ments. 


JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 
Born  May  27.  1862 

One  of  the  most  delightful  privileges  at¬ 
tached  to  the  writing  of  this  department  is 
the  occasional  remembrance  of  old  friends, 
not  the  least  of  whom  is  the  genial  humorist 
whose  name  heads  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bangs,  we  salute  you  with  many  felici¬ 
tations  of  joy  over  your  nativity,  and  wc 
trust  that  you  may  live  long  and  prosper. 


FREDERICK  DENT  GRANT 
Born  May  30,  1850 


Son  of  a  great  soldier,  yourself  a  Brigadier 
General,  the  honorable  traditions  of  the  army 
cluster  about  you  and  continue  to  re-echo 
your  eminent  abilities.  For  many  services, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  you  deserve  the 
commendation  of  your  fellow  citizens.  The 
solid  qualities  of  the  soldier,  united  with 
the  best  Americanism,  are  your  commend¬ 
able  attributes.  May  you  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  draw  your  sword  and  may  your  birth¬ 
days  continue  to  multiply. 

Salute  ! 


Young  Y’ankees  yelling. 
Applauding  ambitious  athletes. 
Learning  lessons  leisurely. 
Encouraging  empty  encounters. 


Mother  Goose  Up  to  Date 


SING  hey  diddle  diddle, 

To  Pot  with  the  fiddle — - 
Beef  is  up  in  the  moon  ! 

The  old  Trust  laughs  to  see  the  sport, 
And  We  eat  the  dish  and  the  spoon  ! 


“T  SEE  tney  have  stopped  kissing  at  rail- 
1  way  stations  in  France,  because  it  de¬ 
lays  the  trains.” 

“  Urn.  When  it  comes  to  kissing  one’s 
best  girl  good-by,  what  is  a  railway  system, 
anyway?  ” 


“The  Making  of  the  Brute” 

|\/I  R.  HENRY  STEPHEN  SALT  is  a  literary  man,  but 
t  he  is  not  a  mollycoddle.  He  is  noted  as  a  mountain- 
climber,  and  his  biography  of  Thoreau  is  evidence  of  his 
sympathy  with  and  love  for  the  out-of-door  life. 

He  is  not  entirely  an  admirer  of  our  doughty  Colonel, 
if  this  sonnet,  circulated  as  missionary  literature  by  the 
British  Humanitarian  League,  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  ex¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Salt’s  opinions.  The  only  place  we  have 
seen  it  reproduced  in  America  is  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  journal  is  also  only  a  partial  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  Colonel. 

Hail,  blustering  statesman,  butcher  of  big  game. 

Less  President  than  Prince  in  pride  of  will, 

Whose  pastime  is  the  princely  sport,  to  kill, 

Whose  murderous  feats  unnumbered  fools  acclaim ! 

On  all  things  big  thy  braggart  thoughts  are  bent — 

To  strip  the  lordliest  lion  of  his  skin, 

The  bulkiest  trophies  of  the  chase  to  win — 

Big  bag,  big  story,  big  advertisement  ! 

Roosevelt,  for  him  whose  callous  heart  is  blind 
To  human  kinship  with  the  lower  kind — 

Seen  but  as  “game  ”  for  man  to  persecute — 

A  line  there  is  that  from  some  poet  fell 
With  inner  meaning  thou  shouldst  ponder  well : 
Remember,  He  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute! 


FIRST  YOUNG  DOCTOR:  When  will  you  be  able  to  get 
married  ? 

Second  Young  Doctor:  I’m  waiting  now  for  only  three 
operations  more. 


THE  YALE  BULLDOG  AND  HIS  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 
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James  the  Too  Expert  Chirographist 

RANTING  that  even  now,  twenty-five  years 
after  its  first  production,  “Jim  the  Pen¬ 
man  ”  is  still  a  strong  play,  it  remains  prob¬ 
able  that  Sir  Charles  Young  would  have 
changed  it  in  some  particulars  if  he  were 
writing  it  for  the  stage  of  to-day.  The 
story  and  its  development  he  could  not  have 
arranged  very  differently  or  much  better, 
but  he  would  have  cut  out  the  soliloquies 
and  some  of  the  speeches  would  have  been 
made  less  heroic  and  others  less  obvious  in 
the  conclusions  they  lead  up  to.  We  al¬ 
lowed  some  things  even  so  short  a  time  ago  which  to-day  have 
become  old-fashioned  and  offend  what  we  are  pleased  to  con¬ 
sider  our  greater  sophistication. 

•It  is  grateful  evidence,  though,  of  the  underlying  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  appetite  of  some  of  our  theatregoers  that  the  re¬ 
vivals  of  such  plays  as  “  Caste  ”  and  “Jim  the  Penman  ”  are 
able  to  attract  large  audiences.  It  may  be  that  the  “  all-star  ” 
lure  is  partly  responsible,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  perhaps  the  public  is  beginning  to  weary  a  little  of 
musical  farces,  problem  plays  and  dissection  dramas.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  an  under-educated  public 
should  renounce  the  chorus  girl  and  jingly  music  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  drama,  but  there  is  encouragement  in  the  patronage 
and  interest  given  to  a  play  so  simply  dramatic  as  “Jim  the 
Penman.” 


The  present  production  is  valuable  as  a  sort  of  measuring 
standard  of  a  quarter  century’s  difference  in  the  quality  of 
acting.  There  are  a  good  many  theatregoers  of  to-day  who 
preserve  a  distinct  impression  of  the  Madison  Square  per¬ 
formance,  and  they  were  not  so  young  then  that  they  were 
carried  away  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  nor  so  old  now 
that  they  may  truly  be  charged  with  prating  of  the  “  palmy 
days.”  The  present  cast  is  representative  of  the  best  that 
our  stage  has  to  offer,  even  more  so  than  the  company  that 
Mr.  Palmer  gathered  for  the  early  performances.  Without 
going  into  comparison  of  character  for  character,  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  remains  that  this  revival  gives  marked  evi¬ 
dence  of  deterioration  in  staging  and  acting.  There  was  a 
distinction,  an  ease,  a  finish  in  the  ensemble  work  of  Mr. 
Palmer’s  company  which  the  present  one  lacks.  The  latter 
is  acting  on  a  larger  stage  and  in  a  much  larger  theatre, 
’which  should  in  a  way  minimize  this  defect,  but  it  really 
iseems  to  emphasize  it.  Taking  the  two  casts  name  for  name 
and  no  one  who  saw  both  performances  would  say  that  in  any 
instance  the  work  of  the  present  artist  equals  that  of  his  or 
her  predecessor.  There  may  be  other  mitigating  reasons,  but 
if  the  comparison  is  a  fair  one  there  is  no  denying  that  we 
have  not  advanced,  but  have  gone  back. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  saying  that  the  company  at  the 
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Lyric  does  not  give  a  good  rendering  of  the  play.  In  fact  as 
our  stage  exists  it  is  a  rernarkably  smooth  and  interesting 
performance.  Perhaps  the  selection  of  “all  stais  ”  to  play 
together  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  utmost  harmony  of 
effect,  but  in  this  case  there  seems  to  be  no  pronounced  striv¬ 
ing  for  individual  prominence,  at  least  not  to  the  point  of 
spoiling  the  values.  In  one  or  two  characters  better  choices 
might  have  been  made  for  the  roles,  but  in  choosing  an  “  all- 
star  ”  cast  some  sacrifice  has  to  be  made  for  the  drawing 
power  of  the  names. 

Those  who  remember  the  old  play  will  find  their  pleasure 
renewed  in  seeing  this  rendering.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  “  Jim  the  Penman  ”  should  not  miss  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  a  good,  sound  drama. 
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F  great  service  to  public 
decency  and  of  advantage 
to  the  American  stage 
was  Mayor  Gaynor's 
action  in  closing 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Er- 
langer’s  New  York 
Theatre  on  account  of  the 
dirty  -concoction  called 
“The  Girl  With  the  Whooping  Cough,” 
in  which  a  woman  named  Valeska  Suratt 
was  billed  as  a  leading  actress.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries  claim  that  this 
action  of  the  Mayor’s  will  serve  only  to 
give  the  piece  and  the  woman  a  notoriety 
which  will  help  the  disreputable,  man¬ 
agers  to  a  bigger  profit  elsewhere. 

Life  does  not  believe  it.  There  are 
few  communities  in  America  where  even 
the  most  corrupt  officials  would  dare  fly 
so  full  in  the  face  of  decent  citizens, 
men  and  women,  as  to  allow  this  per¬ 
formance  to  be  given.  Ignoring  some 
things  may  be  the  best  way  for  the 
press  to  rob  them  of  their  power  for 
evil,  but  in  the  present  case  Mayor  Gay- 
nor’s  action  was  so  drastic  and  effective 
that  it  may  well  be  given  full  publicity 
as  an  example  to  weak-kneed  or  corrupt 
public  officials  in  other  places.  It  has 
helped  to  clear  the  sky  in  -this  town. 


c 7 'i? 


^  HE  writer  of  the  following 
letter  evidently  refers  to 
the  commendation  Life 
bestowed  upon  the  Shu- 
bert  brothers  for  the  plucky 
and  long  warfare  they  have 
waged  against  the  Theatrical 
Trust,  and  which  has  just  resulted  in  a 
destruction  of  its  pernicious  monopoly  : 

Sir  : 

Your  criticism  of  the  “Trust”  is  no 
doubt  just,  but  is  not  your  eulogy  of  the 


IN  ANTICIPATION 

ONE  OF  OUR  LEADING  SUFFRAGETTES  POSING  FOR  HER  PORTRAIT 


Shuberts  a  little  premature?  Are  they 
not  cast  in  the  same  mould?  Does  “  The 
Blue  Mouse  ”  or  “  Lulu’s  Husbands  ” 
entitle  them  to  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor?  Klaw  and  Erlanger  are  mer¬ 
chants  with  a  low  understanding,  but  the 
Shuberts  are  fully  as  bad.  The  ticket- 
speculator  thrives  as  well  under  their 
management  as  under  that  of  the  others. 
You  are  prejudiced,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and 
to  my  mind  should  squirt  your  vitriol  a 
little  more  indiscriminately. 

Truly  yours, 

Abraham  M.  Cohen. 

Hotel  Seymour, 

New  York,  May  n. 

Life  never  uses  vitriol  or  other  il¬ 
legal  weapons,  but  places  its  censure 
where  it  thinks  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
It  holds  no  brief  for  the  Messrs.  Shubert 
nor  any  one  else.  If  our  correspondent 
will  consult  Life’s  files  he  will  find  that 
“  The  Blue  Mouse  ”  was  duly  condemned 
and  that  “Lulu’s  Husbands”  was  not 
entirely  commended.  This  journal’s  po¬ 
sition  with  regard  to  ticket-speculators 
is  fairly  definite  and  has  been  quite  fre¬ 
quently  set  forth  in  this  column.  Our 
correspondent  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
familiar  with  Life’s  frequently  repeated 
aphorism  to  the  effect  that 

A  speculator  on  the  sidewalk  means  a 
crooked  manager  inside. 

These  statements  are  not  made  as  a 
defense  to  the  gentleman’s  charges, 
but  to  show  him  that  he  does  not  read 
his  Life  with  sufficient  thoroughness  nor 
in  the  proper  spirit. 

Metcalfe. 


Academy  of  Music — Rose  Stahl  in  “The 
Chorus  Lady.”  The  chorus-girl  made  senti¬ 
mentally  dramatic. 

Astor — “  Seven  Days.’’  The  successful 
farce  launched  for  an  all  summer  run. 

Bijou — Last  week  of  “  The  Lottery  Man.” 
Clean  and  laughable  farce. 

Broadway — “The  Jolly  Bachelors.”  Con¬ 
cluding  weeks  of  elaborate  and  farcical  mu¬ 
sical  piece. 

Casino — Last  week  of  the  long  run  of 
“  The  Chocolate  Soldier.”  Agreeable  Vien¬ 
nese  music  with  book  suggested  by  Shaw’s 
“  Arms  and  the  Man.” 

Criterion — “A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Pleas¬ 
ing  little  comedy  with  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  as 
author  and  star. 

Daly’s — Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  “  A  Mat¬ 
inee  Idol.”  Farce  from  the  French  with  mu¬ 
sical  additions. 

Empire — •“  Caste.”  Last  week  but  one  of 
the  interesting  revival  of  good  old  comedy. 

Garrick — “  Her  Husband’s  Wife,”  with 
Mr.  Henry  Miller  as  the  star.  Light  comedy. 

Globe — Last  week  but  one  of  “  The  Old 
Town.”  Musical  farce  with  Mr.  Fred  Stone 
as  the  leading  feature. 

Hackett — Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s  “  The  City.” 
Powerful  drama  of  contemporary  life  in  New 
York. 

Herald  Square — “  Tillie’s  Nightmare,”  with 
Mile.  Marie  Dressier  as  the  star.  Laughter 
galore. 

Hudson — “  The  Spendthrift.”  Feminine 
extravagance  in  its  dramatic  aspect. 

Lyceum — “  The  Spitfire.”  Comedv  and 
melodrama  mixed  in  a  fairly  interesting  play. 

Lyric — Revival  of  “  Jim  the  Penman,”  with 
“  all  star  ”  cast.  See  above. 

Nazimova — “  Little  Eyolf,”  with  Mme.  Na- 
zimova.  Ibsen  at  almost  his  Ibsenest. 

Wallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  Un¬ 
usually  interesting  melodrama  dealing  with 
a  criminal  and  his  reform. 

Weber’s — “  The  Climax.”  Pleasant  little 
musical  drama  with  pathetic  side-lights. 


•  L  I  I 


“  Please,  Mister,  Have  Y) 


een  Our  Dog?” 

“  In  my  opinion  vivisection  has  opened  up  no  new  views  for 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.  It  is  most  unjustifiable  and 
cruel,  and  in  no  way  advances  medical  science.” — Forbes 
Winslow,  D.C.L. 
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AND  THEY  WONDER  WHY  THE  MANNERS  OF  MEN  HAVE  CHANGED  IN  FIFTY  YEARS  ! 


The  Glorious  Fourth 

HREE  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue  bodies  of  our  mutilated  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  fifth  of  July. 

WHY  not  save  up  that  boy  of  yours 
for  a  real  war,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  him  as  a  target  on  the  fourth  of 
July? 

THE  fourth  sometimes  begins  on  the 
third,  and  ends  in  five  feet  of  ceme¬ 
tery. 

JUST  because  a  boy  has  too  much  to 
say  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
presented  with  lockjaw,  even  though 
America  is  a  free  country. 

B.  D.  Vincent. 


IT’S  useless  to  kill  yourself  trying  to 
save  your  life. 


The  Burglar  s  Fate 

THE  burglar  hesitated.  Back  of  him 
was  a  sheer  drop  of  twenty-five 
feet  to  the  ground.  In  front  of  him  was 
a  determined  woman,  grasping  in  her 
hand  a  huge  revolver.  She  covered  him 
steadily. 

“I  won’t  shoot,”  she  said,  “if  you 
will  remain  still.” 

She  advanced  upon  him  and  poking 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  his  face 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
his  revolver. 

“  Come  in.” 

The  burglar  obediently  stepped  inside 
the  room.  All  his  courage  was  gone. 

“  Sit  down,”  said  the  woman. 

He  sat  down. 

She  got  a  huge  ball  of  heavy  cord 
from  her  bureau  and  spent  the  next 
twenty  minutes  in  tying  him  up. 

Then  she  pointed  out  of  the  window. 
“  Is  that  your  wagon  out  there  behind 
the  barn  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 


“  Thought  you  would  carry  away  my 
silver  in  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

The  woman  called  her  husband,  who 
was  hiding  behind  the  baby's  crib  in  the 
next  room. 

“  Here,  John,”  she  said,  “  take  some 
of  this  furniture  out.” 

John  came  in  and  got  to  work.  The 
burglar  watched  with  curious  eyes.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  face  blanched.  He  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  in  the  light  of 
the  moon  what  John  was  carrying. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  me?”  he 
asked. 

The  woman  began  cutting  his  cords. 

“  I’m  going  to  load  you  up  with  all  of 
the  old  eyesores  that  we  have  had  in  the 
house  for  these  many  years,”  she  said, 
merrily — all  the  furniture  presented  to 
us  at  Christmas  by  kind-hearted  rela¬ 
tives,  all  the  prizes  we  have  taken  at 
card  parties,  all  the  things  we  have 
bought  at  sales,  all  the  family  por¬ 
traits — everything  that  we  have  been 
simply  dying  to  get  rid  of.” 


•  L  I  F  E  • 
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ing,  is  to  increase  crime  by  attributing 
picturesque  and  heroic  qualities  to  un- 
picturesque  and  cowardly  individuals. 
The  fact  that  so  many  other  “  romantic 
heroes  ”  of  the  sensational  newspaper 
have  escaped  punishment  adds  an  ob¬ 
vious  incentive  to  this  kind  of  notoriety. 

What  we  seem  to  need  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  a  punishment  for  murder 
that  shall  be  ridiculous  as  well  as  fatal. 
This  is  probably  impracticable.  But  a 
great  good  would  be  accomplished  if  our 
friends  the  editors  would  exercise  their 
known  worldliness  and  frankly  describe 
the  “romantic”  type  of  murderer  as  a 
conceited  degenerate. 

We  suggest  a  few  headlines: 

“  Addlepate  Shoots  Wise  Girl.” 

“  Fool  Knew  Gun  Was  Loaded.” 

“  Driven  Mad  By  Conceit,”  etc.,  etc. 

Such  an  attitude  would  not  only  tend 
to  decrease  murder  as  a  popular  pastime, 
but  would  increase  the  respect  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  public  for  the  veracity  of  news¬ 
papers.  R.  IV.  B. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Prayer  on  Theodore’s 
Return 

HELP  us  to  bear  the  man  ;  help  us  to 
listen  with  patience  and  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  help  us  to  thank  our  lucky  stars 
for  this  last  year’s  vacation;  for  rested 
nerves;  for  freedom  from  sudden 
shocks;  for  mothers’  long  immunity;  for 
cumulated  strength  to  bear  the  future. 


“i’ll  sing  thee  songs  of  Albany.” 


Drastic  Remedy  Suggested 

ACCORDING  to  recently  published 
statistics  more  murders  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  proportion  to  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country 
civilized  enough  to  provide  statistics. 
Also  it  appears  that  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  murderers  are  convicted 
and  punished. 

Judging  by  the  newspapers  of  1910, 
the  proportion  of  murders  is  keeping 
right  up  to  previous  records.  The  young 
man  who  kills  the  young  woman  who  has 
the  obvious  good  sense-  not  to  fall  in 
love  with  him  is  as  busy  as  ever — and 
the  word  “  romance  ”  is  being  used  as 
frequently  and  journalistically  in  con¬ 
nection  with  him.  The  effect  of  this, 
as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by 
observers  whose  opinion  is  worth  not- 


THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

Graduate:  well,  dad,  i’m  educated,  now,  what  next? 
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HE  fact  that  William  Lyon  Phelps,  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Yale  University,  has  published 
a  volume  of  Essays  on  Modern  Novelists  (Macmil¬ 
lan,  $1-50)  may  appear  to  the  unobservant  as  merely 
an  instance  of  the  expected  having  happened.  In 
reality,  however,  the  appearance  of  this  collection 
of  intrinsically  interesting  papers  marks  a  departure 
from  established  precedent  so  radical,  and  yet  so  matter-of- 
factly  made,  that  it  heartens  us  into  believing  that  the  world 
is  really  in  motion.  Just  think  of  the  informal  pleasure  of 
discussing  William  De  Morgan  (while  he  is  still  alive  and 


one  can  read  his  next  book  with  the  stimulus  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  still  fresh)  with  a  gentleman  who  is  on  terms  of  profes¬ 
sional  intimacy  with  English  literature  and  has,  nevertheless, 
made  acquaintance  with  It  Never  Can  Happen  Again!  Or 
of  sitting  by  and  chuckling  while  he  gives  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  what  for!  Or  of  finding  out  how  The  Song  of  Songs 
strikes  the  trained  New  England  literary  sense  while  Suder- 
mann’s  picture  of  the  pit  is,  so  to  put  it,  hot  from  the  griddle  ! 
The  experience  is  unheard  of,  but  most  welcome.  Many  of  us 
remember  when  no  professor,  professing  in  Mr.  Phelps’s  de¬ 
partment,  would  have  thought  of  compromising  his  dignity  by 
taking  official  cognizance  of  living  novelists  ;  and  for  my  part 


A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Churchill.  The  matrimonial 
adventures  of  an  American  beauty.  Huylerized  fiction  of  the 
best  quality. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle.  A  corner  in  the  gem 
market,  with  murder,  mystery  and  marriage  bells  mixed  in. 

The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante.  Anonymous.  A  charming  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  young  girl’s  impressions  of  Augustin  Daly  and  his  company 
in  1879-80. 

The  Fascinating  Mrs,  Hatton,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  The  indescrib¬ 
ably  tenuous  tale  of  a  conscientious  flirtation. 

Essays  on  Modern  Novelists,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  See 
above. 

From  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Alexander  Irvine.  The  interesting  auto 
biography  of  an  altruistic  egotist. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  bv  H.  G.  Wells.  The  biography  of  an 
English  shopkeeper.  A  whimsical  genre  study  and  an  amusing 
story. 

The  House  of  Mystery,  by  Will  Irwin.  A  good  character  sketch 
of  a  professional  clairvoyant  in  a  flimsy  frame  of  light  fiction. 

Lady  Merton,  Colonist,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  A  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  novel.  The  first  classic  west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward.  A  book  to  be  avoided  by 
conformers,  dogmatists,  academicians,  theologians  and  all  bromides, 
whether  by  profession  or  temperament. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  A  stranded  New  Eng¬ 
land  seaport;  its  life,  its  people  and  one  of  its  love  stories. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James  Huneker.  Iridescent 
essays,  biographical  and  commentative;  inspired  by  art  and  art  criti¬ 
cism  in  Europe  ' 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Ftreet,  by  Roman  Doubleday.  A  de¬ 
tective  story  to  be  read  at  a  pinch. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  A  romance  for  realists 
and  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western,  by  Francis  Lynde.  See 
above. 

The  Thief  of  Virtue,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Another  story  of 
Dartmoor.  Studies  of  human  nature  in  the  rough. 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  A  New  Jersey  pastoral 
that  the  author’s  admirers  will  do  well  to  pass. 

The  Unknown  Quantity,  by  Gertrude  Hall.  A  lazy  lawyer’s  love 
affair  with  a  mysterious  client.  An  unusually  good  first  novel. 


I  have  a  hazy  recollection 
of  my  early  and  regretful 
conviction  (born  of  the 
sudden  vagueness  in  the 
last  pages  of  histories  of 
English  letters  and  of  the 
deprecative  veil  of  silence 
drawn  by  those  in  authority 
over  the  work  of  the  un- 
cannonized)  that  the  candle  of  fiction  had 
reached  its  last  half  inch  in  Dickens,  had 
guttered  and  gone  out  in  George  Eliot,  and 
that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  the  spark 
on  its  wick  and  the  faint  smell,  of  burned 
wax  that  signified  the  end.  Here  is  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phelps,  then,  and  to  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  One  may  not  be  able  al¬ 
ways  to  agree  with  him,  but  one  doesn't 
have  to.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  function  of  the  critic  to 
put  us  intellectually  on  the  defensive. 


! 


ONCE  upon  a  time — it  was  away  back  in  the  forgotten 
eighties,  somewhere — the  Century  published  a  story 
called  The  Coward  that  made  a  considerable  impression  upon 
the  America  of  its  day  by  dramatically  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  varieties  of  courage  than  the  ability  to 
face  firearms  without  flinching.  If  the  title  had  not  already- 
been  pre-empted  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  might  well  have  chosen  it 
for  his  new  novel,  The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western  (Scrib¬ 
ner,  $1.50),  a  tense  tale  of  the  struggle,  internal  and  external, 
of  a  railroad  superintendent  whose  heart  had  a  habit  of  de¬ 
veloping  valvular  discrepansies  when  confronted  by  a  six- 
shooter,  but  who  undertook  and  put  through  a  reform  ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  region  where  no  one  carried  concealed 
weapons  because  the  delays  incident  to  concealment  were 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  “Red  Butte  Western,”  by  the  way,  is 
neither  a  bronco  nor  a  bad  man,  but  a  branch  railroad  in 
Nevada  that,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lynde’s  story,  was  chiefly 
manned  by  gentlemen  who  had  failed  to  leave  an  address  when 
they  left  home  and  who  objected  to  superior  officers  who 
patronized  steam  laundries.  Several  of  them  are  distinctly 
well  sketched,  and  if  there  are  moments  when  their  complex 
villainies  put  one’s  credulity  to  the  test,  at  least  the  tale  in 
which  they  figure  is  not  conducive  to  cat-naps. 

CREDULITY- — even  a  reserve  stock  of  that  mental  com¬ 
modity  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  credulousness — 
will  scarcely  by  itself  avail  for  the  acceptance  of  E.  Law¬ 
rence  Dudley’s  tale  of  concatenated  adventure,  The  Isle  of 
Whispers  (Holt,  $1.50).  Not  that  any  practiced  reader  of  the 
frenzied  literature  of  ephemeral  entertainment  will  balk  at 
the  hero’s  discovery,  off  Nantucket,  of  an  island  overlooked 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  or  haggle  over  its  being 
peopled  by  pirates  and  unvisited  by  revenue  cutters,  or  take 
serious  exception  to  the  chief  pirate’s  daughter’s  complete 
immunity  from  the  influences  of  either  heredity  or  envir¬ 
onment.  One  would  gladly  in  a  good  cause  make  yet  more 
sweeping  concessions.  But  having,  as  it  were,  acquiesced 
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in  these  ground  rules,  one  not  unnatur¬ 
ally  looks  for  a  certain  logical  continuity 
in  the  game,  and  is  liable  to  bewilder¬ 
ment  at  finding  neither  cohesiveness  in 
piratical  character  nor  consecutiveness 
of  piratical  purpose.  It  occurs  to  me, 
however,  in  looking  back  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  this  difficulty  disappears  if  one 
assumes  that  the  author  is  playing  a 
game  of  literary  dominoes  wherein,  if 
the  beginning  of  each  new  adventure  fits 
onto  the  end  of  the  one  behind  it,  it 
matters  nothing  what  went  before  or 
what  comes  after.  J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


&  William  Hearst  and  the 
Newspapers 

WILLIAM  HEARST  has  sued  a 
lot  of  newspapers  for  big  dam¬ 
ages  for  publishing  the  Associated  Press 
report  of  Mayor  Gaynor’s  speech  at  the 
publishers’  dinner.  Among  the  papers 
sued  is  the  Courier- Journal,  which  en¬ 
joys  the  special  distinction  of  being  sued 
also  for  Mr.  Watterson’s  editorial  based 
on  the  press  report  and  commending 
Mayor  Gaynor  for  making  a  stand  for 
improved  journalism.  Approving  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Watterson  disapproved  and 
rebuked  the  audience  of  newspaper  men 
who  refused  to  hear  what  Hearst’s  man 
Williams  had  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
Mayor.  That,  said  Marse  Henry,  “  was 
clearly  discourteous  as  well  as  most  un¬ 
just.  Free  speech  should  be  denied  no¬ 
where.” 

But  what  of  these  Hearst  lawsuits? 
Are  not  they  an  attempt  at  a  denial  of 
free  speech  quite  as  tyrannous  as  that 
of  the  men  who  wouldn’t  hear  Williams, 
and  less  excusable  because  done  in  cold 
blood?  If  newspapers  may  not  report 
public  speeches  of  public  men,  what  are 
they  for  and  what  may  they  do?  We 
presume  the  lawsuits  will  never  come 
to  trial,  and  doubtless  they  scare  no  one, 
least  of  all  Colonel  Watterson  and  his 
paper.  But  if  they  are  not  an  attempt 
to  terrorize  the  press,  what  are  they? 
Saul  among  the  prophets !  Hearst 
among  the  assailants  of  newspaper  priv¬ 
ilege  !  Who’d  ’a’  tho’t  it?  Who’d  ’a’ 
tho’t  it ! 

What  a  powerful  citizen  is  Hearst. 
What  he  sees  fit  to  say  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  spout  forth  on  the  tick  of  the 
clock.  What  other  papers  say  or  quote 
about  him  a  score  of  lawyers  rise  up  to 
sue  them  for  in  a  hundred  courts. 

A  doughty  man,  Mr.  Hearst ;  powerful 
to  assail,  and  carefully  and  energetically 
defended. 


ASSUMING  THEIR  DISGUISES 

Best  and  Second  Best 

PERHAPS  the  late  King  of  England 
preferred  a  good  many  second-rate 
things  to  some  first-rate  things,  but  that 
is  the  way  of  mankind,  and  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  humanity.  There  being 
only  one  set  of  time  for  each  of  us, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  conflict  be¬ 
tween  best  things  and  second  best. 
Saints  choose  best  things ;  sportsmen 
second  best ;  average  wise  men  reach 
after  both,  and  fools  get  neither.  The 
late  King  let  some  best  things  go  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  appetite  for  second 
best.  That  was  a  pity,  but  he  was  no 
fool ;  he  got  a  great  deal. 


WOMAN  suffrage  would  immeasur¬ 
ably  increase  the  number  of  un¬ 
desirable  citizens. 


IT  is  hard  to  make  an  old  dog  believe 
he  can  learn  a  new  trick. 
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Three  Telegrams 

I 

Blue  Haven,  May  3. 
William  J.  Binks,  New  York: 

Please  send  me  $500  at  once  Tom. 

II 

New  York,  May  4. 
Thomas  Binks,  Yule  College, 

Blue  Haven  : 

You  must  economize.  Send  me  your 
bills.  Father. 

III 

Blue  Haven,  May  5. 
William  J.  Binks,  New  York: 

All  right.  Am  economizing.  Have 
forwarded  bills  by  freight.  Cheaper 
than  express.  Love  to  mother.  Tom. 

— Harper’s  Weekly. 

A  Human  Choice 

A  conscientious  Sunday-school  teacher 
had  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
her  pupils  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good¬ 
ness  over  beauty.  At  the  close  of  a 
story  in  which  she  flattered  herself  that 
this  point  had  been  well  established,  she 
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turned  confidently  to  a  ten-year-old  pupil 
and  inquired :  “  And  now,  Alice,  which 
would  you  rather  be,  beautiful  or 
good  ?  ” 

“Well,”  replied  Alice,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  “  I  think  I’d  rather  be 
beautiful — and  repent.” — Lippincott’ s. 

The  Billet  Doux 

An  actor,  named  Smith  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  story,  went  to  his  club  one 
day  and  found  a  letter  for  another  actor 
of  the  same  name.  The  letter  was  from 
a  tailor  and  read  as  follows :  “  Dear 
Sir:  Your  account  is  now  eighteen 
months  overdue,  and  unless  you  pay  at 
once  we  shall  put  it  in  the  hands  of  our 
attorney  for  collection.” 

The  first  Smith  knew  the  letter  wasn’t 
for  him,  and  he  put  it  in  another  en-  i 
velope,  addressed  it  to  the  Smith  for 
whom  it  was  intended  and  sat  down  to 
read  his  own  mail. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  other  Smith  1 
came  along.  He  took  the  letter  front' 
the  tailor,  tore  it  open  and  read  n't,  whila 
leaning  against  the  mantel.  Thexij  saiil-i 
ing  tenderly,  he  tore  it  into  little  pieces 
and,  as  he  threw  the  scraps  into  the  2re-j 
place,  said  so  everybody  in  the  room| 
could  hear  hint :  “  Silly  little  girl !  How 
she  loves  muh!  ” — Saturday  Evening] 
Post. 
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Caution  to  Purchasers  of  Tops 


A  number  of  cases  of  substitution  have  come  to  our 
notice  of  late.  This  substitution  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  unscrupulous  top  makers  and  over 
zealous  automobile  salesmen.  Surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  high 
priced  car,  through  their  agents,  are  offering  tops 
represented  as  covered  with 


tPanUmote 


which  are  not.  Pantasote  is  a  product  made  only 
by  us.  Its  surface  coating  will  not  burn,  is  odorless, 
and  contains  no  rubber.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  send 
postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials  and  samples 
with  which  to  compare  the  material  offered. 

Consider  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  “mohairs,” 
the  ruination  of  their  interlining  gum  of  very  im¬ 
pure  rubber,  just  as  are  tires  by  exposure  to  grease 
or  sunlight,  and  disregard  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  cheaper  style  of  material  which  increases  the 
profits  on  a  top. 


■ 


YTANDARI 

MARINE  ENGINES 


Motorboating  Pleasure 
Depends  on  the  Engine 

Not  a  thought  of  breakdown  or  stoppage  VvN 
implicit  confidence  in  the  smoothness  and  cer-  >Av 
tainty  of  operation— that's  what  you  feel  when 
your  boat’s  equipped  with  a  MAR[N£  ENGINE.^ 

glTar  Competitive  tests  forspeed,  strength, 

jjljid  1  , Av, .  reliability,  durability  and  economy 

have  time  and  again  demonstrated 


>urist* 
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The  Safe  Table  Water 


THE  table  water  that  combines 
all  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  best  lithia  waters  with 
unusual  purity  and  richness  in 
alkaline  properties.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  physicians. 

Our  new  method  of  sealing  guar¬ 
antees  its  wholesomeness  always. 

l  he  sparkling  (effervescent)  in 
the  usual  three  sizes.  The  still 
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Those  Tactful  British 

i  LONDON  cable  tells  us  that 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived 
there,  the  day  before  the 
solemn  services  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  he  called 
upon  King  George.  The 
latter  was  so  solicitous  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  throat  that  he 
insisted  upon  his  consulting  one  of  the 
court  physicians.  The  latter  informed 
our  ex-President  that  it  would  be  unwise 
for  him  to  be  present  at  the  solemn 
function  and  that  he  would  better  remain 
quietly  at  home.  Of  course  there  was 
no  suggestion  in  this  that  a  circus-wagon 
would  not  be  an  appropriate  feature  in 
a  funeral  procession. 

An  Unequal  Contest 

HE  question  as  to  which  has 
the  worse  manners,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  tourist,  is 
becoming  more  important 
all  the  time  along  with  the 
march  of  other  improve¬ 
ments.  We  have  shown  our  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  English  in  many  ways — 
in  athletics,  in  nervousness,  in  subsidies 
and  in  inventions  ;  witness,  for  example, 
how  lamentably  they  are  behind  in  the 
matter  of  airships.  This  being  the  case, 
if  we  can  go  them  one  better  in  bad  man¬ 
ners  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  patriots. 

In  this  contest  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  English  have  some  advantage. 
Scarcely  anything  is  more  disagreeable 
than  a  traveling  Englishman — except,  of 
course,  a  traveling  American.  But  they 
are  disagreeable  in  such  different  ways 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  award 
the  palm  to  either.  The  Englishman  is 
firmly  convinced  of  his  own  superiority 
to  every  one  else.  Speaking  broadly 


he  has  no  sense  of  humor,  no  elas¬ 
ticity  or  adaptability,  no  sense  about 
turning  an  uncomfortable  situation  into 
laughter  and  thus  saving  the  day.  He  is 
dull  and  overbearing. 

Climate  in  a  large  respect  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  temperament.  The  soft,  cour¬ 
teous  natures  of  the  South  are  the  direct 
result  of  tropic  food  and  balmy  airs  more 
or  less  monotonous. 

When  it  comes  to  bad  manners,  there¬ 
fore,  the  American  has  several  marked 
advantages  over  the  Englishman.  Not 
only  has  he  spent  the  major  part  of  his 
life  in  making  money,  but  in  this  process 
he  has  been  shifting  his  habitation  con¬ 
tinually  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  price  of  real  estate.  He  has  no  home 
traditions,  no  sense  of  beauty  in  color 
and  form  and  his  vocabulary  is  limited 
to  a  few  business  terms  and  such  super¬ 
ficial  academic  expressions  as  he  has 
skimmed  off  from  the  top  of  guide  books 
and  the  conversation  of  other  travelers. 
His  sense  of  humor,  instead  of  giving 
him  a  sympathy  with  others,  is  employed 
to  turn  the  laugh  against  them,  in  order 
to  show  his  own  superiority.  He  is  vul¬ 
gar,  ostentatious  and  the  thing  called 
smart.  The  American  has  another  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Englishman  which 
should,  in  this  contest,  be  set  down  in 
his  favor.  The  Englishman  is  bad  man¬ 
nered  all  by  himself.  As  a  rule  the  la¬ 
dies  of  his  family  are  sufficiently  sup¬ 
pressed,  sufficiently  silent  and  in  the 
background  not  to  count  particularly. 
But  when  the  American  travels  all  the 
female  members  of  his  family  reinforce 
his  bad  manners,  and  in  many  instances 
go  him  “  one  better.” 

On  the  whole,  the  Americans  have  the 
advantage  over  Englishmen.  With  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  when  traveling,  bad  manners  are 
inherent  and  unconscious.  But  with 
Americans  they  are  a  part  of  his  pa¬ 
triotism. 


Now,  in  America  the  climate  is  vari¬ 
able,  but  in  regions  which  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  people  who  can  make 
money  enough  to  travel,  the  climate  is 
harsh.  The  result  is  the  keen,  nervous 
temperament,  which  through  transporta¬ 
tion  and  tourists’  agencies  spreads  itself 
all  over  the  world. 

Opinion 

A  man’s  opinion  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  relative  to  the 
subject  upon  which  he  has  an  opinion.  These 
impressions  have  been  slowly  made,  and 
therefore  to  change  his  opinion  suddenlv 
would  be  like  making  a  path  through  his 
brain.  Some  men,  however,  acquire  earlv 
in  life  a  habit  of  holding  the  impressions 
they  receive  in  abeyance,  so  that  when  a  sub¬ 
ject  presents  itself  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
way  they  can  almost  immediately  readju  ’ 
their  impressions  of  it.  This  is  usually  thj 
result  of  a  liberal  education. 


AN’T  you  live  just  as  cheap  in  the 
suburbs  as  in  town?  ” 

“Yes,  but  everybody  knows  it  out 
there.” 
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The  young  stenographer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  who  clutched  at  fame 
by  violating  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his 
superiors,  is  reported  to  stand  very  high  in 
church  and  Sunday-school  circles  in  Wash¬ 
ington. — Springfield  Republican. 


I  ET  us  try  to 
1  be  fair  to 
that  young  man, 
even  though  he 
does  teach  in 


Sunday-school,  and  not  attribute  to 
him  motives  which  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support.  For  our  part  he  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  have  clutched  at  fame, 
but  to  have  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  may  have  been  a  mistaken  sense, 
but  we  believe  it  was  sincere.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  Glavis  acted  from  the  same 
motives.  We  believe  that  the  whole 
attack  on  Ballinger  is  based  on  honest 
belief  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  about  to  be  burked,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
citadel  of  conservation  and  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on. 

Why  has  Mr.  Ballinger  been  unable 
to  command  loyal  service  from  some 
of  his  subordinates?  Is  it  because 
they  have  been  bought  away  from  him? 
We  do  not  see  it  so.  As  we  see  it,  the 
“  treachery  ”  of  Glavis  and  Kerby  and 
the  opposition  of  Pinchot  and  various 
others  who  should  have  been  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  faithful  assistants  were  based 
on  distrust  of  the  Secretary’s  motives, 
intentions  and  character,  a  distrust  that 
seems  to  have  been  shared  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  observers. 

The  first  principle  of  conservation 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  folks  who  want 
things  that  are  public  property  from 
getting  what  they  want.  To  that  end 
in  past  administrations  labored  Secre¬ 
tary  Hitchcock,  and  after  him  Secre¬ 
tary  Garfield,  and  with  them  Pinchot 
and  his  merry  men  got  along.  Now 
conservation,  including  forestry,  water- 
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sites  and  coal  claims,  is  a  new  game. 
Pinchot  doubtless  played  it  hard  and 
not  at  all  times  according  to  wisdom. 
The  fellows  who  want  public  property 
want  it  earnestly.  Often  they  want  it 
honorably  and  ought  on  fair  terms  to 
have  it.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
things  that  needed  to  be  done  when 
Taft  came  into  office  was  to  overhaul 
the  conservation  service ;  get  it  under 
discipline,  fire  a  man  here,  restrain  a 
man  there,  give  judgment  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  cases  between  enthusiasm  and 
acquisitiveness.  And  to  do  that  Taft 
called  to  his  Cabinet — Ballinger  ! 


\  T  OW  Mr.  Ballinger  knows  some- 
^  thing  about  lands,  land  laws, 
claims  and  such  things,  and,  in  a  way, 
seems  to  be  an  expert  in  the  business 
that  Taft  set  him  to  do.  Heaven 
knows  what  sort  of  a  Secretary  he 
might  have  made  or  what  good  things 
he  might  have  done  if  he  had  ever  had 
a  chance.  But  a  chance  is  what  he  has 
never  had.  He  earned  almost  from 
the  word  “  go  ”  the  sincere  distrust  of 
the  prophets  of  conservation.  They 
saw  in  him  personified  the  Business  In¬ 
terests,  bent  on  grabbing  every  last 
piece  of  valuable  public  property  that 
previous  interests  had  omitted  to  grab. 
Came  out  then  the  tale  of  the  fabulous 
value  of  the  Alaska  coal  lands.  It  was 
immensely  important  to  Alaska  and  all 
“  the  Slope  ”  that  title  to  some  of  that 
coal  should  vest  in  some  one  who 
could  mine  it  and  haul  it  to  market, 
sell  it  to  miners,  steamship  men  and  all 
the  other  needy.  The  Guggenheims, 
among  others,  wanted  some.  They  had 
invested  fifteen  millions  in  an  Alaska 
copper  mine,  and  were  investing  an¬ 
other  fifteen  millions  in  a  railroad 
leading  to  it.  They  had  to  have  coal : 
naturally  they  wanted  it.  The  Gug¬ 
genheims  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  seem 
to  be  associated  in  this  copper  mining 
enterprise.  We  hear  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  of  the  Morgan  firm,  going 
to  Alaska  to  look  at  properties,  and 
also  of  his  advising  with  Ballinger 
about  this  or  that.  Everybody  who 
wanted  a  piece  of  the  Alaska  pie 
seems  to  have  advised  first  or  last  with 
Ballinger.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 


know  something  about  Alaska  proper¬ 
ties.  He  was  known  as  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  adviser  of  various  persons  who 
were  after  these  properties  and  among 
others  of  the  Cunningham  claimants 
who  had  claims  to  valuable  coal  lands. 
Maybe  their  claims  are  good.  Heaven 
knows !  When  Ballinger  began  to 
make  motions  to  pass  them  all  the 
honest,  earnest  conservationists  began 
to  yell,  and  Glavis,  bent  on  saving  to 
us  impoverished  people  our  Alaskan 
rights,  sped  to  Taft  with  articles  of 
impeachment  of  Ballinger. 

There  was  Mr.  Taft’s  chance  to 
do  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  but  he 
botched  the  job.  In  a  hurry  to  go  off 
on  a  great  speech-making  tour  that 
would  unite  the  Grand  Old  Party,  he 
gave  an  expedited  judgment  against 
Glavis  and  ordered  him  dismissed. 
The  judgment  carried  no  conviction 
with  it  and  satisfied  no  one.  It  did  not 
help  Ballinger’s  standing  a  particle. 
Folks  merely  said :  “  He  has  fooled 
Taft,  too.”  We  all  know  the  rest  of 
the  story,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the 
governmental  machinery  that  Taft  and 
Ballinger  inherited  could  not  be  made 
to  work  for  the  purposes  they  put  it 
to.  The  cogs  developed  consciences. 
They  would  not  turn  smoothly  to  do 
the  jobs  that  they  had  been  trained  in 
previous  service  to  believe  were  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interests. 

Off  the  witness-stand  Ballinger  may 
be  an  honest  man,  but  he  cannot  com¬ 
mand  the  fidelity  of  his  subordinates, 
and  he  is  distrusted  by  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  the  country  who 
look  upon  him  as  a  person  forced  into 
Taft’s  cabinet  by  folks  of  political  in¬ 
fluence  who  had  large  axes  for  him  to 
grind.  We  know  of  nothing  that  has 
been  proved  against  him,  but  the  talent 
at  the  command  of  the  administration, 
including  the  President,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  the  other 
cabinet  gentlemen,  seems  unequal  to 
the  job  of  making  him  an  acceptable 
Minister,  in  whose  decisions  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  confide. 

It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Taft  would 
have  to  part  with  him.  We  hope  that 
both  gentlemen  have  a  sufficient  sense 
of  humor  to  mitigate  the  pathos  of  a 
separation  that  seems  inevitable.  They 
have  had  a  funny  time  of  it — a  mighty 
funny  time.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
they  have  been  passing  through  the  tail 
of  the  moral  uplift. 
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THE  GIANTS  HAVE  A  LITTLE  SLUMP. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  OPENS  THE  ACTORS  FUND  FAIR. 


F.T  RiCHAADJ, 


GEORGIA  SETS  THE  FASHION  IN  DRESS  FOR  CONVICTS-  THE  LAST  STRAv/  THAT  BROKE  THE  COMMUTERS  BACK. 
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Our  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Specific  Directions  For  Getting  Your  Daugh¬ 
ter  to  Elope  With  Your  Chauffeur 

SURROUND  her,  from  her  earliest  youth,  by  religious  in¬ 
fluences. 

Be  engaged,  during  the  time  of  adolescence,  in  making  so 
much  money  yourself  that  you  have  no  time  to  supervise  her 
education  personally. 

Make  a  rule  never  to  let  her  see  any  young  man  who  isn’t 
a  member  of  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Never  permit  her  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  men,  anyway. 

When  you  hire  your  chauffeur  be  sure  and  get  one  of  the 
kind  known  as  “  husky.”  It  makes  no  difference  how  much 
or  little  education  he  has.  If  he  is  “husky”  he  will  answer. 
Then  let  nature  do  the  rest. 


BROWN  :  What  have  you  got  against  that  man  Smith?  He 
has  done  some  very  good  things. 

Jones:  Yes,  but  I  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 


SINCE  its  commencement  in  1887,  Life’s  Fresh  Air  Find 
has  given  a  fortnight's  vacation  to  over  29,000  poor 
children  of  the  city.  Our  older  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  work,  to  which  they  have  contributed  generously,  but 
Life  wishes  to  interest  all  his  friends,  both  old  and  new. 

The  farm  at  Branchville,  in  the  hills  of  western  Con¬ 
necticut,  comprises  about  fourteen  acres.  The  ample  play¬ 
grounds,  with  a  brook,  furnish  endless  amusement — a  wide 
contrast  to  the  hot  and  dirty  city  streets.  Caretakers  are 
always  with  the  children. 

From  the  close  of  school  in  June  until  it  reopens  in  Sep¬ 
tember  parties  of  about  200  children  at  a  time  are  given  a 
two  weeks’  outing.  The  improvement  in  their  appearance 
due  to  good  food  and  pure  air  is  a  surprise  to  beholders. 

The  children  are  from  the  city  missions  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  from  the  East  Side  and  from  all  parts  of 
Greater  New  York.  No  needy  child  is  refused  save  for 
good  cause. 

Including  transportation,  the  cost  per  child  last  season 
was  about  $5.31 — not  a  heavy  expenditure  to  bring  health, 
pleasure  and  a  memorable  vacation  into  lives  where  such 
things  seldom  come. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
contributions  of  Life’s  readers.  You  have  enabled  us  to 
carry  it  these  twenty-three  years.  Will  you  assist  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season?  Even  a  small  sum  will  help.  None 
of  it  will  be  wasted.  There  are  more  children  every  year 
who  need  it  and  whom  we  wish  to  reach.  Your  help  would 
be  sincerely  appreciated.  The  more  money  you  give  the 
more  children  we  send. 


life’s  fresh  air  fund. 

Previously  acknowledged . 

Benjamin  Graham,  Jr . 

“H.  W.  P.’\ . 

“Junius,  Frances  and  Marion” . 

Bobby,  and  Margaret  Brigham . 

J.  D.  Hampton . 

Baby  Frances . 

George  F.  Corliss . 

Anonymous  . 

G.  T.  Getman . 

Walter  Boswell . 


$2,1 13.70 
5-3* 
10.00 
15-00 
5-31 
509 
5-31 
10.00 
25-00 
5-oo 
5-oo 


1 2,204.72 
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The  Maiden  Aunt:  no,  sir!  no  traveling  second-class  on  the  continent  for  me.  how  do  i  know  With  what 

STRANGE  MAN  I  MIGHT  BE  LOCKED  INTO  A  COMPARTMENT? 

“that's  SO.  BUT  THE  MAN  WOULDN'T  KNOW  WHAT  WAS  COMING  TO  HIM,  EITHER.” 

immensely  wealthy  and  respected  by 
bribing  councilmen.  If  we  did  the 
same  as  a  community  we  might  even¬ 
tually  come  to  respect  ourselves  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  respecting  the  magnates. 

Or,  as  the  old  adage  puts  it :  When 
you  live  in  Rome,  do  the  Romans. 

Ellis  O.  Jones. 


A  FOOL  may  give  a  wise  man  coun¬ 
sel— -which  proves  he  is  a  fool. 


A  Remedy 

MANY  of  our  most  respected  mag¬ 
nates,  in  private  interviews  with 
friends  or  reformers,  have  claimed  with 
fervent  emphasis  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bribe  councilmen  and  other 
public  servants  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
business.  As  this  claim  is  probably  true, 
and  as  the  tendency  is  more  and  more 
toward  the  introduction  of  business 


methods  into  politics,  let  us  cease  trying 
to  abolish  this  system  of  corruption,  but 
rather  take  advantage  of  it. 

Obviously  the  thing  to  do  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  bribing  board,  provided 
with  a  large  public  fund  and  powers 
plenipotentiary  to  bribe  or  otherwise  ca¬ 
jole,  browbeat,  wheedle  or  intoxicate  our 
councilmen  into  looking  at  things  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public.  Many  a  magnate  has  become 
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AN  AMERICAN  IN  SIGHT 


Which  Was  Right? 

THE  trains  going  from  New  London  to  New  York  were  so 
crowded  that  Wicket  bethought  him  that  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  seat  in  the  Pullman  car. 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  train  was  due.  He  approached 
the  ticket  agent  at  the  window. 

“  I  will  telegraph  to  Providence  for  a  seat  and  let  you 
know  before  the  train  arrives,  if  you  will  inquire  later,”  said 
the  agent. 

“Very  well,”  said  Wicket.  “How  much  will  it  be?” 


for  which  he  had  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half — and  gave  his 
name  to  the  Pullman  conductor. 

“  I  reserved  this  seat  at  the  station,”  he  said. 

“That  is  right,”  said  the  Pullman  mar.,  writing  on  a  pad. 
“That  will  be  one  dollar.” 

“You  mean  seventy-five  cents,”  said  Wicket. 

“  No.  One  dollar.” 

“  Isn’t  the  Pullman  rate  seventy-five  cents  from  New  Lon¬ 
don  to  New  York?  ” 

“  It  is  when  you  don’t  engage  the  seat  ahead.” 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it.” 

“  That  is  the  rule.” 


“  The  seats  are  one  dollar.” 

“  I  thought  a  seat  was  seventy-five 
cents  ?  ” 

“  It  is  when  you  engage  it  on  the  train.” 

“  But  if  I  do  not  engage  it  on  the  train 
I  may  not  get  it.” 

“  No,  you  probably  would  not.” 

“  Then  my  foresight  costs  me  twenty- 
five  cents  more.” 

“  The  seat  must  be  engaged  from  Provi¬ 
dence  in  order  to  make  sure  of  it  here.” 

“  But  I  do  not  want  to  engage  it  from 
Providence — I  want  it  only  from  here.” 

“That  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  you.” 

“Very  well.  We  shall  see.” 

A  few  minutes  before  the  train  arrived 
Wicket  presented  himself  once  more  at 
the  ticket  office  and  was  informed  that  a 
seat  had  been  reserved  for  him — he  had 
only  to  present  his  name  to  the  conductor. 

The  train  rolled  in.  Wicket  strolled 
leisurely  into  the  Pullman  car. 

“  I  have  seat  No.  9,”  he  said  to  the 
porter. 

“  Very  well,  sah.” 

About  ten  minutes  after  the  train  had 
started  two  officials  appeared  before 
Wicket.  One  was  the  train  conductor, 
the  other  was  the  Pullman  conductor. 

Wicket  handed  forth  his  train  ticket — 


Husband:  but  how  am  i  going  to  get  my  things  in? 
Wife:  1  don’t  see  that  you  need  to  take  much,  my  dear. 


YOU  LOOK  VERY 


t 
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“  Whose  rule  ?  ” 

“  The  company’s  rule.” 

“  Who  gave  the  company  permission  to 
make  such  a  rule?” 

The  conductor  was  getting  slightly  ir¬ 
ritable. 

“  It’s  none  of  my  business  who  made 
the  rule,”  he  said.  “I'm  here  to  inforce 
it.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Wicket.  “  Go 
ahead  and  inforce  it.  Here’s  seventy- 
fice  cents — all  I  shall  pay.” 

“  You  will  have  to  get  out  of  that  seat.” 

“  You  will  have  to  put  me  out.” 

The  two  conductors  had  a  conference. 
In  a  few  moments  they  came  back. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  the  Pullman  con¬ 
ductor,  but - ” 

“I  am  not  sorry,”  replied  Wicket.  “I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  applaud  your  sense  of 
duty.  You  are  only  carrying  out  orders. 
I  shall  not  move  from  this  seat  unless  I 
am  forced  to.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
carry  me  into  the  other  car  and  deposit 
me  there.  I  shall  not  resist.” 

“  But - ” 

“  It  is  the  only  way  I  will  go.” 

Two  porters  were  called  and,  putting 
their  arms  around  Wicket,  they  lifted  him 
up,  carried  him  through  the  train  and  put 
him  in  a  seat  in  the  common  coach.  For 
their  service  he  gave  them  each  a  tip. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  Wicket  saw  his 
lawyer,  and  in  a  few  days  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  R.  R.  and  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
pany  were  served  with  papers  in  a  suit 
for  damages. 

The  case  was  tried  before  a  Federal 
jury. 

Evidence  having  been  heard  on  both 
sides,  the  judge  presented  the  following 
charge,  necessarily  abbreviated,  but  con¬ 
taining  the  essential  points  : 

“  It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  was  noti¬ 
fied  beforehand  that  the  rate  would  be  one 
dollar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ticket  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  on  cross 
examination  it  was  brought  out  that  he 
himself  called  attention  to  the  discrepancy 
in  price.  If,  gentlemen,  you  regard  this 


Passenger :  somehow  i  always  feel  easier  traveling  steer¬ 
age  THAN  TOO  FAR  FORWARD. 


“  WHERE  SHALL  WE  LAND?  ” 

“  let’s  WAIT  TILL  EUROPE  COMES  ROUND.” 

as  being  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  company,  then  you 
will  proceed  upon  the  ground  that  the  company  virtually  re¬ 
quired  the  plaintiff  to  engage  a  seat  from  Providence  to  New 
York,  although  he  was  actually  going  only  from  New  London. 
This  is  in  its  nature  an  extortion.  On  the  other  hand  the 
company  claims,  and  rightly  so,  that  it  makes  no  guarantee 
of  a  Pullman  seat  from  any  station,  and  can  only  furnish 
seats  to  passengers  who  present  themselves  when  such  seats 
are  vacant.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  passenger  must 
either  take  his  chances  at  the  regular  rate  or  be  willing  to 
pay  more  for  a  special  privilege.  But  you  must  also  care¬ 
fully  consider  whether  any  corporation  has  the  right  to  im¬ 
pose  a  greater  charge,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  than  the 
fixed  tariff  between  two  points,  no  matter  what  the  outside 
circumstances  may  be.  The  company  may  properly  refuse  to 
reserve  seats  ahead.  But  once  let  them  do  this  it  remains  for 
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you  to  decide  whether  they  can  charge  for  it  an  extra  sum. 
The  evidence  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  tfsst  of  tele¬ 
graphing  was  of  any  particular  financial  consequence  to  the 
company.  Again,  the  defendant  was  forcibly  taken  from  the 
car  and  removed  corporally  to  another  place,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  tendered  his  ticket  and  the  regular  Pullman  rate 
between  the  two  points.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  this 
constituted  a  forcible  act,  payable  in  suitable  damages.  You 
may  now  retire.” 

What  was  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  case? 

At  the  last  writing  the  jury  was  still  out.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  can  any  of  our  readers  say  what  verdict  the  jury  should 
bring  in  ? 

Make  Washington  More  Attractive 

THE  request,  a  fortnight  since,  that  Congress  should  make 
the  President’s  next  year's  allowance  of  travel  money 
available  at  once,  instead  of  on  July  first,  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  this  year’s  allowance  was  used  up. 

The  request  was  discussed  with  some  ardor.  There  is  a 
feeling  in  Congress,  and  more  or  less  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  might  be  better  for  Mr.  Taft  to  live  more  in  the 
White  House  and  less  on  Pullman  cars.  He  is  a  large  man 
and  the  constant  shaking  of  railroad  trains  must  be  tiresome 
to  him.  And  there  is  his  job  !  There  are  those  who  think 
it  w'ould  prosper  better  if  he  stood  over  it  more. 

On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  is  offered  that  the  President 
gives  less  satisfaction  in  Washington  than  anywhere  else,  and 


“  I  SAY,  STEWARD,  WOULD  YOU  MIND  HELPING  ME  TO  CATCH  MY 
COLLAR  BUTTON?  IT'S  GOT  LOOSE.” 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  BAGGAGE  SMASHER’S  AMBITION 

gets  more  jarred  in  the  White  House  than  he  does  on  the 
trains. 

So  long  as  the  matter  is  so  much  in  dispute  it  would  be 
better  perhaps  for  Congress  to  express  itself  indirectly  by  ap¬ 
propriations  to  (a)  strengthen  the  grand  stand  at  the  National 
Base  Ball  Park,  (b)  engage  some  first-class  talent  for  the 
Washington  nine  and  (c)  improve  and  embellish  the  Chevy 
Chase  golf  links.  It  is  more  graceful  and  usually  more  ef¬ 
fective  to  do  all  one  can  to  make  home  happy  than  to  refuse  a 
restless  man  a  latchkey. 

News  About  Oughts 

THESE  things  that  the  Col-onel  has  been  saying  in  his  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Europe  are  good  things  to  have  said,  but  the 
speaker  that  seems  to  be  spreading  the  news  about  what  we 
ought  to  be  and  what  will  happen  to  us  if  we  ar’n’t,  and  what 
sort  of  a  world  we  shall  find  ourselves  living  in  before  we 
know  it,  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  What  new  reservoir  of  energy 
Dr.  Wilson  has  tapped  we  know  not,  but  he  seems  to  be  loaded 
with  a  message,  and  goes  up  and  down  the  land  speaking  it, 
oftenest  to  Princeton  graduates,  and  writes  it  down  between 
time  and  puts  it  into  print.  It  is  the  liveliest  and  most  inspir¬ 
ing  message  of  democracy  and  duty  that  comes  to  notice. 


Kind  Lady:  won't  you  sit  on  my  lap,  little  boy? 

Mike  the  Midget:  sh-h-h-h  !  not  so  loud!  my  wife 


WILL  HEAR  YOU. 
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HALLEY’S  comet  was  more  trouble 
than  it  came  to.  It  was  no  more 
than  a  side-show  at  best.  It  gave  its 

performance  at  very  inconvenient  hours.  It  butted  in  at  a 
time  when  the  death  of  King  Edward,  the  capture  of  Europe 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  obstreperous  developments  of  the 
Ballinger  inquiry  engrossed  more  of  the  time  of  American 
observers  than  they  could  spare  from  food,  wage-earning  and 
sleep. 

It  was  not  considerate  of  Halley  to  exhibit  his  comet  as  he 
has  done  this  time.  It  would  have  served  him  right  to  have 
Mayor  Gavnor  revoke  the  license  of  his  show.  If  we  could  have 


THE  WANDERLUST 


smelled  the  celestial  vagrant  it  would 
have  been  some  satisfaction.  There  was 
hope  that  we  might,  but  we  didn’t. 
Notice  to  Posterity:  Don’t  get  excited  about  Halley’s 
comet !  It  is  hardly  up  to  its  advertisement. 

Results  of  Research 

KAISER  WILLIAM  says  a  German  student  can  drink  too 
much  beer,  and  he  warned  them  to  moderate  their  pota¬ 
tions.  In  the  present  enthusiasm  for  research  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  human  body  some  operator  must  have  discovered 
that  Germans,  too,  have  livers. 
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HE  TAKES  HIS  VACATION  EARLY  AND  FASCINATES  THE  ONLY  BOARDER 


Reflections  on  Our  Custom  House 

EVERY  traveler  arriving  in  this  country  from  a  foreign 
port  is  required  to  sign  a  “declaration,”  which  is  a  list 
of  all  the  articles  he  has  purchased  abroad,  the  price  paid  for 
each  article,  no  matter  whether  such  article  is  dutiable  or  not. 
This  declaration  is  submitted,  with  the  traveler's  signature,  to 
the  Custom  House  officials,  who  then  proceed  to  examine  the 
traveler’s  baggage  and  ascertain  if  he  has  been  telling  the 
truth  or  not.  If  he  has  not  been  telling  the  truth  he  may  be 
put  into  jail,  or  at  any  rate  have  his  goods  confiscated.  La¬ 
dies  have  their  baggage  opened  in  this  manner  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  trunks  are  turned  topsy  turvy.  They  may  also 
be  submitted  to  a  personal  search  in  the  hands  of  special  fe¬ 
male  officials  specially  employed  for  that  purpose.  Their  is  no 
appeal  from  this  rule.  It  is  the  business  of  Custom  House 
officials  to  pry  into  one’s  privacy.  Nothing  is  sacred. 

The  Custom  House  officials  assert  that  this  is  the  only 
way  that  duties  can  be  collected,  and  that  if  a  rule  were  made 
that  did  not  apply  to  all,  then  certain  unscrupulous  persons 
would  take  advantage  of  them.  Thus  they  are  forced  into  the 
position  of  insulting  every  traveler  who  arrives,  of  proceeding 
on  the  basis  that  he  is  a  thief  and  a  liar  because  all  men  are 
-iot  honest. 

What  becomes  of  the  money  that  is  thus  collected?  Os¬ 
tensibly  it  goes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  In 
reality  it  goes  to  enlarge  the  profits  of  the  home  manufacturer. 
Part  of  these  profits  he  uses  for  his  own  personal  benefit ;  the 


rest  he  lays  aside  as  a  sort  of  running  fund,  which  he  uses  in 
campaigns  in  order  to  perpetuate  in  power  the  party  that  thus 
protects  his  interests.  He  makes  so  much  money  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  practice  that,  in  combination  with  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  may  easily  be  able  to  turn  a  national  election. 

As  between  the  people  on  the  one  side  and  the  Government 
on  the  other  it  becomes  only  a  question  of  who  is  the  more 
accomplished  thief  and  liar. 

The  Custom  House  serves  a  notice  upon  every  incoming  pas¬ 
senger  that  in  case  of  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  an  official  it 
should  be  reported  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port.  This  is  like"  giv¬ 
ing  a  man  the  right  to  kick  you  downstairs  and  then  telling 
you  that  if  he  doesn’t  do  it  politely  to  complain  about  it. 

When  a  government  has  to  employ  representatives  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  insult  its  own  citizens  and  systematically 
outrage  every  feeling  of  decency  and  privacy  it  is  setting  a 
low  standard  of  conduct. 

Recently  the  writer  brought  into  this  country  ten  packages 
of  cigarettes,  the  cost  of  which  was  fifty  cents.  He  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  or  over  two 
hundred  per  cent.  The  Custom  House  inspector  admitted  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  more  “  in  this  instance  ”  than  it  should 
have  been.  But  there  was  no  recourse. 

There  ought  to  be  a  day  set  apart  when  some  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  been  robbed  in  this  manner  should  have  the 
privilege  of  searching  the  Government  and  finding  out  what 
stolen  goods  are  concealed  about  its  august  person.  Turn 
about  is  fair  play. 
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SUMMIT  KEPT 
FREE  FROM  SNOW 
THROUGHOUT  THE 
YEAR  BY  OUR 
PNEUMATIC  BUST 
CLIFF  »c- 


Miover'5  lane  \- 


IMAGE  CERTIFICATES  !  / 


iiiuuTirtvn.  LcniiriLMico 


[AT OTHER  END 


I  -ABSOLUTELY  NEV/1 
TREATMENT 
„  D«  FAW05 
FLESH  REDUCING  I 
CHUTE  I 


restaurant] 


[PROFESSIONAL  HIOHWAY- 

|MEN  WILL  HOLD  YOU  UP 
jAT  this  point  for m 
[SUM- COME  AND  Be 
[ROBBED.-  IT  WILL 
ALViEr'o  BEAGOOD  5T0RT 


MINERAL,  I  -J 

baths  l 
HOT  &  COLD  Y'Jf 


TOURISTS  R063EO 

ONLY  ONCE 


SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOUNTAIN  TRAVEL 
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THIS  ARTIST 


ADMIRES  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


SUNSET  AND  SIGNS 


HIS  NAME  TO  IT 


here’s  how 


HUGO  MUNSTERBERG 
Born  June  7,  1863 


Professor  Miinsterberg  is  the  psychologist  extraordinary 
to  Harvard  College.  He  was  born  in  Danzig,  Germany,  and 
for  nearly  two  decades  has  been  teaching 
Harvard  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  still  unenlightened  but 
hoping  for  the  best.  Professor  Miinsterberg 
is  not  only  a  psychologist  but  a  philosopher. 
He  says  there  are  two  of  him,  one  popular 
and  the  other  select.  Strange  to  say,  that 
which  he  thought  to  be  select  has  proved  to 
be  the  more  popular.  No  sooner  would  he 
write  an  abstract  book,  dealing  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  thing-in-itself  (with  which  he 
is  on  the  most  engaging  terms),  than  it 
would  be  seized  upon  by  a  waiting  public  and  devoured  with 
the  passion  attached  to  the  consumption  of  a  best-seller. 
America,  therefore,  is  full  of  paradoxes.  We  are  not  so  ma¬ 
terialistic  as  we  seem.  Underneath  there  is  much  good  in  us 
and  this  good  Professor  Miinsterberg  hopes  to  foster  and  di¬ 
rect  through  his  publishers. 

Professor,  we  are  with  you.  May  your  books  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  excite  us,  even  though  we  do  not  understand  you. 
And  may  your  efferent  self  never  grow  less  1 

SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS 
Born  June  7,  1857 


One  of  the  books  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  with  him  to 
Africa  in  his  Pigskin  Library  was  The  Gentle  Reader,  by  Mr. 
Crothers  ;  not  at  all  a  sanguinary  book,  and 
one  which  we  hope  Mr.  Roosevelt  read,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  in  one  place  with  the  blessings 
of  ignorance,  and  it  is  barely  possible,  even 
at  this  late  date,  that  the  author  of  Ten 
Thousand  Slain  in  the  Jungle  may  find  con¬ 
solation  in  the  thought  that,  even  if  he 
doesn’t  yet  know  everything,  he  has  such  a 
distinguished  litterateur  as  Dr.  Crothers  to 
back  him  up.  This  notice,  however,  is  not 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  about  Dr.  Crothers, 
who  is,  by  the  way,  a  Princeton  man  and  a 
former  theological  student,  but  recovered  from  both  by  be¬ 
coming  a  Unitarian. 

Dr.  Crothers  writes  essays  incidental  to  preaching;  or  he 
preaches  incidental  to  writing  essays,  we  don’t  know  which. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  assume,  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  that  any  English  author  ever  reads  an  American  author 
for  guidance,  we  may  imagine  that  Gilbert  Chesterton  first 
read  Dr.  Crothers  and  then  decided  to  go  him  one  better — to 
be  even  more  boisterous  in  his  paradoxes.  But  whereas 
Chesterton  throws  off  paradoxes  as  a  pinwheel  throws  off 
sparks,  Crothers  usually  takes  one  paradox  at  a  time  and  plays 
with  it. 

Sir,  we  acknowledge  your  supreme  sense  of  humor  and 
your  delightful  verbal  felicity.  Your  very  good  health  ! 


Magazine  Poetry 

A  Recipe 

IF  you  gaze  upon  a  sunset  or  the  sea 

And  within  your  breast  your  heart  exalted  beats, 
Why,  then,  say  so  in  a  sonnet, 

And  be  careful  when  you  con  it 
That  it  closely  patterns  Tennyson  or  Keats. 

Should  you  feel,  or  can  pretend,  the  pangs  of  love. 
And  your  pen  is  shaken  to  its  very  core. 

Then  just  let  it  write  a  lyric 
Such  that  persons  not  satiric, 

If  they  read  it.  will  remark  they  have  before. 

If  you  chance  upon  a  taking  phrase  or  two, 

Trick  them  out  in  verse  elaborate  and  bland, 

Cap  it  with  a  taking  title; 

Lack  of  meaning  here  is  vital, 

So  that  every  one  will  fail  to  understand. 

Hold  real  emotions  thoroughly  in  check  ; 

And  this  heed  as  tho’  it  were  my  latest  breath  : 
Shun,  oh,  shun,  a  thought  that  new  is  ! 

Should  you  have  one — here  the  cue  is — 

Should  you  have  one  ever,  stifle  it  to  death  ! 

Maurice  Morris 


A  little  pretense  goes  a  long  way. 


Whoever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well. 


A  WOMAN  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  IT 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

“AMERICA  EXPECTS  EVERY  WOMAN  TO  PAY  HER  DUTY  ” 

Guilty 

A  NEGRO  was  arrested  in  Atlanta  on 
a  charge  of  vagrancy  and  brought 
before  Judge  Broyles. 

“  Why,  Sam,  is  this  you?  What  have 
they  arrested  you  for?  ” 

“Nothin’,  Jedge,  ’ceptin’  fragrancy.” 


To  the  Editor  of  Life: 

While  motoring  through  southern  New 
Hampshire  last  summer  I  saw  the  follow¬ 
ing  sign  on  a  bit  of  pasture  land : 


NOTICE 

IF  ANY  MANS  OR  WOMANS 
OX  OR  COW 

TRESPASES  ON  THIS  HERE  LAND 
HIS  OR  HER  HED  OR  TAIL 
WILL  BE  CUT  OFF,  AS  THE  CASE 
MAY  BE 

C -  M - 

Cambridge,  Mass.  M.  M.  M.  Grandpa  Duck:  you  young  people  don't  know  what  airships  are.  why, 

I  CAN  REMEMBER  WHEN  WE  HAD  TO  FLY  CLEAR  TO  THE  GULF  AND  BACK  EVERY  YEAR. 
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The  New  State  of  Affairs 


T  may  be  true,  as  some  sapient 
writers  on  stage  topics  con¬ 
temptuously  assert,  that  the 

public  cares  to  hear  nothing 
about  the  business  side  of  the 
theatre— that  all  it  really 
wants  to  know  is  what  the 

show  is,  who  appears  in  it, 
and  have  these  bald  facts  il¬ 
lumined  with  large  quantities  of  tittle- 
tattle  about  the  personalities  and  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  of  actors  and  actresses. 

The  general  dumbness  of  the  press  on 
the  conduct  of  so  important  a  commer¬ 
cial  industry  as  that  of  the  theatre  goes 
to  bear  out  that  assertion,  and  would 
confirm  it,  if  it  were  not  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  theatrical  managers  who 
were  extensive  advertisers  have  for 

the  past  few  years  preferred  to  have  the 
courtesy  of  silence  extended  to  their 
methods. 

Whether  the  public  is  or  is  not  curious 
about  the  theatrical  business  as  differ¬ 
entiated  from  dramatic  art  and  those  who  interpret  it  may  or 
may  not  be  a  question.  There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  public  how  that  business  is 
conducted.  In  the  modern  scheme  of  things  no  art  is  so 
much  influenced  by  its  commercial  side  as  that  of  the  stage. 
To  the  painter,  as  of  old,  his  canvas  and  colors  are  all  that 
are  necessary  to  show  his  genius.  To  the  sculptor  modern 
conditions  have  brought  no  new  problems  on  the  material 
side.  But  dramatic  art  has  become  complex  in  its  representa¬ 
tion  :  author  and  artist  are  dependent  on  shrewd  management. 
The  barn  and  the  tent  no  longer  give  opportunity  to  the 
budding  genius.  Dramatic  art  is  dependent  upon  the  business 
of  'he  theatre  and  the  way  it  is  conducted. 

O  *  0  *  0-  I*  & 

HE  recent  revolution  in  the  theatrical  business  may 
be  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  public  than 
appears  at  first  glance.  If  the  destruction  of  the  Klaw 
and  Erlanger  monopoly  means  simply  the  creation  of 
another  with  other  monopolists  in  control  it  is  only 
an  exchange  of  King  Log  for  King  Stork,  and  the  effect  on 
the  art  of  the  theatre  will  not  be  notable.  It  looks,  however, 
as  though  the  new  state  of  affairs  will  bring  about  greater 
freedom  and  better  opportunity  for  both  author  and  artist. 
If  it  should  also  bring  a  higher  standard  of  commercial  hon¬ 
esty  into  the  business  itself  we  should  have  an  improved  con¬ 
dition  all  around  by  which  the  public  would  profit  as  well  as 
those  most  directly  concerned. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  new  organization  headed 
by  Messrs.  Cort,  Shubert,  Brady  and  their  associates  should 
be  able  at  one  stroke  to  establish  a  new  code  of  business 
morals  in  the  affairs  of  the  theatre.  They  could  do  much, 


THE  LEADING  LADY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON 

however,  to  discourage  shady  practices  in  the  dealings  of 
managers  with  the  public  and  with  the  defenseless  people  who 
depend  upon  them  for  their  living.  The  new  organization 
could  instantly  abolish  the  disgraceful  business  of  ticket- 
speculating,  which  embitters  the  public,  and  through  which  the 
profit  must  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  amount  of  an¬ 
noyance  it  causes  and  the  enmities  it  creates.  Stage  people 
are  unreliable  and  petty  in  many  ways,  but  systematic  square¬ 
dealing  on  the  part  of  managers  would  diminish  the  exhibition 
of  those  qualities.  The  new  control  can  do  much  to  put  the 
whole  theatrical  business  on  a  higher  plane,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  disrepute  into  which  theatrical  management  has  fallen  in 
its  dealings  with  the  public,  with  artists  and  with  authors,  and 
to  make  it  rank  with  other  businesses  in  offering  a  legitimate- 
career  for  young  men  of  decent  birth  and  education.  It  is  an 
agreeably  profitable  business  which  should  be  in  good  hands. 


OME  of  those  who  suffered  defeat  in  the  recent 
overthrow  are  making  dire  predictions  about 
the  future  of  the  business.  They  prophesy 
that  there  will  be  a  speedy  return  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  when  theatrical  adventurers  would 

take  advantage  of  the  open  competition  and 
launch  all  sorts  of  fly-by-night  ventures, 

swindling  public  and  actors  alike.  There  seems  to  be  no 
greater  danger  of  that  now  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  theatre.  There  have  always  been  scoundrels 
and  credulous  victims,  just  as  there  always  will  be.  The 

public  has  been  fooled  into  patronizing  poor  and  inartistic 

entertainments  under  the  regime  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  quite 
as  frequently  as  it  ever  was.  Stranded  theatrical  companies 
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have  been  just  as  numerous  in  the  past 
decade  as  in  other  preceding  ones.  It 
has  been  a  frequent  boast  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Trust  that  it  had  brought  the  day  they 

better  business  methods  into  vogue.  It 

certainly  did — better  for  its  own  members,  but  worse  for  every 
one  else,  including  public,  authors,  artists  and  the  owners  of 
theatrical  property.  As  for  dramatic  art  in  America,  if  the 
Trust  had  been  able  to  hang  on  to  its  complete  control  there 
would  have  been  no  such  thing,  except  in  such  form  as  that 
of  the  choice  example  which  Mayor  Gaynor  lately  drove  from 
the  stage  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger’s  New  York  Theatre. 

For  these  reasons  the  public  has  something  more  than  a 
merely  idle  interest  in  the  kind  of  men  who  are  to  guide  the 


VOTE 

HE  coolness  of  the  present  spring  has  kept  on  a  number  of 
attractions  which  a  pronounced  hot  spell  would  have  driven 
to  speedy  retirement,  but  with  the  revival  of  “  The  Mikado 
the  regular  season  will  see  its  finish  in  the  way  of  productions. 
Then  the  theatres  will  be  left  to  the  frivolous  shows  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  only  indoor  things  that  appeal  to  brains 
cooked  by  the  summer  heat.  Metcalfe. 


destinies  of  the  theatre  and  in  the  business  methods  which 
shall  prevail.  With  this  in  mind  the  manager  and  his  ways 
are  as  legitimate  subjects  of  criticism  and  discussion  as  the 
art  and  its  interpreters. 


CARELESS  ROCKETS 

ANOTHER  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  SANE  FOURTH 


Academy  of  Music — Rose  Stahl  in  “  The  Chorus  Lady.”  Last 
week  of  the  Academy  as  a  legitimate  theatre. 

A'itor — “  Seven  Days.”  No  cessation  in  this  farce’s  long  career 
of  laughter  making. 

Broadway — “  The  Summer  Widowers.”  Notice  later. 

Casino — Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  “  The  Mikado,”  with  “  all  star  ” 
cast. 

Criterion — “  A  Bachelor’s  Baby.”  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  as  the 
star  in  diverting  comedy  of  his  own  authorship. 

Daly’s — Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  “  A  Matinee  Idol.”  French 
farce  adapted  into  English  with  musical  trimmings. 

Empire — “  Caste.”  Last  week  of  the  agreeable  performances  of 
Robertson’s  standard  comedy. 

Garrick — “  Her  Husband’s  Wife.”  Mr.  A.  E.  Thomas’s  amusing 
comedy  with  hypochondriasm  as  the  basis  of  laughable  situations. 

Globe — Last  week  of  ‘‘  The  Old  Town.”  Conventional  musical 
farce  illuminated  with  the  acrobatic  fun  of  Mr.  Fred  Stone. 

Hackett — ‘‘The  City.”  Clyde  Fitch’s  last  play.  Powerful  in 
theme  and  acting. 

Herald  Square — “  Tillie’s  Nightmare.  ’  Fraulein  Marie  Dressier 
at  her  very  funniest. 

Hudson — “  The  Spendthrift.”  The  American  woman’s  worst 
vice — extravagance — made  dramatic. 

Lyceum — “  The  Spitfire.”  Nautical  and  melodramatic  comedv. 
with  Mr.  Charles  Cherry  as  the  star. 

Lyric — Revival  of  “Jim  the  Penman,”  with  “'all  star”  cast.  A 
classic  of  crime,  well  acted. 

IVallack’s — “  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine.”  The  art  of  sale-opening 
as  the  crux  of  an  interesting  melodrama. 


I 
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T  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
in  America  (the  statistics  of  the 
%i>H  Census  Bureau  to  the  contrary 

■  r  jg  notwithstanding)  that  everybody 

can  read  and  write;  and  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  this  matter-of-course 

assumption  does  not  in  some  measure 
underlie  and  account  for  that  other  as¬ 
sumption,  apparently  current  among  ma¬ 
kers  of  American  fiction,  that  literature 
differs  from  the  other  arts  in  that  no 
study  of  technique  or  other  specific  prep¬ 
aration  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
it.  We  seem,  indeed,  to  be  by  the  way 
of  accepting  the  native  novel,  in  a  sense 
never  contemplated  by  the  originator  of 
the  phrase,  as  quite  naturally  and  liter¬ 
ally  a  “  medium  of  personal  expression.” 
It  used  to  be  said  that  poets  were  born, 
not  made  ;  which  of  course  was  but  half 
true,  since  the  real  ones  had  to  be  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  seems 
now  as  though  our  younger  novelists 
were  neither.  They  just  happen.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  it  is  a  most  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  to  come  across  a  writer  who  gives, 
as  does  Stephen  French  Whitman,  in 
his  new  novel,  Predestined  (Scribners, 
$1.50),  prima  facie  evidence  of  having 
been  “born”  and  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  being  made.  Mr. 

Whitman  has,  that  is  to 
say,  his  own  vision  to 
record  and  his  own  com¬ 
ment  to  make  upon  life;  and 
while  it  is  frequently  evident 
that  he  has  “  studied  ”  under 
the  French  prose  masters  of 
the  last  generation,  he  has 
by  no  means  sunk  his  indi¬ 
viduality  in  his  discipleship. 
Superficially  considered,  Pre¬ 
destined  is  a  sort  of  Rake’s 
Progress,  the  rake  being  a 
young  man  of  literary  aspi¬ 
rations,  a  considerable  talent 
and  other  less  enviable  and 
more  deeply  rooted  inheri¬ 
tances,  and  the  scene  being 
New  York  at  the  present 
time.  More  closely  viewed, 
however,  the  story  turns  out 
to  be  an  admirably  contrived 
and  artistically  restrained 
study  of  how  inexorably  the 
unknown  sins  of  even  unsus¬ 
pected  fathers  may  be  visited 


upon  the  children ;  and  if  something  of 
the  bitterness  of  that  inexorable  law 
enters  into  the  flavor  of  the  work  let 
those  condemn  it  who  only  ask  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  it  lighten  life  by  lying  about 
it.  Mr.  Whitman  knows  his  New  York 
and  knows  his  rake,  but  if  he  tells  no 
paliating  lies  about  either,  neither  does 
he  look  at  them  without  sympathy,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  imagination.  In  these 
days  “realism”  like  charity  covers  a 
multitude  of  grafts.  We  have  literary 
ghouls  and  literary  photographers,  both 
styling  themselves  realists.  Predestined 
is  a  realistic  novel  in  the  better  sense  of 
being  an  interpretative  criticism  of  life 
as  the  author  sees  it. 


THOSE  who  prefer  the  fictional  lie 
gallant  to  the  fictional  truth  tenta¬ 
tive  (and  in  differing  with  them  some¬ 
what  aggressively  on  a  final  analysis  it 
is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  this  col¬ 
umn  to  deny  the  superficial  plausibility 
of  the  preference  or  the  numerical  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  its  adherents)  will  find 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson’s  The  Fascinating 
Mrs.  Halton  (Doubleday,  Page,  $1.20)  a 
story  more  to  their  taste— providing  al¬ 
ways  that  that  taste  is  not  overexacting. 
Mrs.  Halton  is  a  widow,  a  fiancee  and 
an  aunt.  Returning  from  a  somewhat 
protracted  stay  abroad  she  discovers  that 
her  favorite  niece  is  in  danger  of  mar¬ 
rying  an  ineligible  gentleman  whose  in¬ 
eligibility  can  only  be  proved  by  reveal¬ 


ing  facts  in  the  family  history  that  nice 
nieces  never  know.  So  she  undertakes 
a  flirtatious  rescue,  with  a  result  that  it 
would  be  taking  candy  from  a  baby  to 
anticipate  here.  Mr.  Benson  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Dodo,  a  story  that,  like  its  name¬ 
sake,  cut  a  brave  figure  in  its  day  but  is 
now  extinct.  He  has  also  written  many 
other  novels,  some  of  them  extremely 
entertaining.  His  recent  stories,  how¬ 
ever,  suggest  that  what  started  as  an  im¬ 
pulse  has  become  a  habit. 

OVERING  like  torpedo 
craft  and  motor  launches 
on  the  flanks  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  squadrons  of 
light  fiction  cruisers. 
Dreadnought  novels  and 
coast  defense  treatises 
on  Scientology  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  there  plies  in  these  days  a  veri¬ 
table  mosquito  fleet  of  bound  booklets. 
They  are,  one  imagines,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  representatives  of  that  almost  for¬ 
gotten  form  of  literary  craft,  the  pam¬ 
phlet.  Heavens !  how  these  used  to 
swarm  in  sheltered  waters !  And  how 
quietly  they  disappeared  !  Developments 
in  motive  power  have  presumably  turned 
them  into  magazine  articles  or  led  them 
to  assume  board  covers  and  gilt  su¬ 
perscriptions.  Latter  Day  Saints  and 
Sinners,  by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 
(Huebsch,  50  cents),  and  Modern  Art  in 
Venice,  and  Other  Notes,  by  A.  E.  G. 

(Bowles,  $2.00),  are  good 
specimens  of  extreme 
types.  The  first  contains  an 
essay  by  the  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  point¬ 
ing  out  some  of  the  dimly 
recognized  applications  o  f 
these  familiar  terms  warrant¬ 
ed  by  the  more  complex  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  modern 
state.  It  has  probably  been  is¬ 
sued  in  its  thousands.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  makers  of 
public  opinion.  And  it  de¬ 
serves  to  reach  them.  Mod¬ 
ern  Art  in  Venice,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  eight 
paragraphs  and  short  papers 
of  current  criticism  upon  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  artists  by  A.  E. 
Gallatin.  The  edition  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  copies.  These  are 
manifestly  intended  for  col¬ 
lectors  of  artificial  rarities. 
And  these  deserve  to  get 
them.  /.  B.  Kerfoot. 


^CONFIDENTIAL  BOOK  GUIDE 


A  Modern  Chronicle ,  by  Winston  Churchill.  The  social  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Honora  Leffingwell.  Aut  best  seller  out  nullus. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle.  A  tense  tale  for  the 
silly  season. 

The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante.  Anonymous.  Written  in  1879- 
80.  Naive,  ingenuous,  charming  and  unmistakably  genuine. 

The  Fascinating  Mrs.  Halton ,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  See  above. 

Essays  on  Modern  Novelists,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Interest¬ 
ing  up-to-date  criticism  by  a  Yale  professor  of  English  literature. 

Lady  Merton,  Colonist,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  In  which  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  gone  to  the  head  of  an  eminent  novelist. 

The  House  of  Mystery,  by  Will  Irwin.  A  good  genre  study  of 
a  professional  clairvoyant  with  a  love  story,  obbligato. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  A  sociological  ex¬ 
hibit,  an  original  character  sketch  and  an  amusing  story. 

Nathan  Burke,  by  Mary  S.  Watts.  The  biography  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman.  Notice  later. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  A  tale  of  contemporary 
New  England.  A  real  love  story  in  a  most  attractive  setting. 

Predestined,  by  Stephen  French  Whitman.  See  above. 

The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street,  by  Roman  Doubleday.  A  de¬ 
tective  story  for  emergency  use. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  The  story  of  a  man  and 
a  woman.  An  every-day  tragedy,  with  the  human  side  out. 

The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western,  by  Francis  Lynde.  A 
Nevada  railroad  story.  Clean-cut  narrative  mixed  with  melodrama. 

The  Thief  of  Virtue,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  A  sombre  but  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  Dartmoor  and  the  ironies  of  life  that  it  shares  with 
the  larger  world  beyond.  . 

White  Magic,  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  Romance  by  electric 
moonlight.  .  . 

The  Unknown  Quantity ,  by  Gertrude  Hall.  An  entertaining 
novel  with  some  pretensions  to  both  construction  and  character  work. 
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HE  CAUGHT  THE  TRAIN,  BUT - 


Red  Flannel  vs.  Bow  Legs 

Or  the  Celebrated  Case  of  Pitkin-Pitkin 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Pitkin  were  the  most  prominent  residents  of 
Lemonville.  Affairs  in  that  borough  had  been  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Woman  suffrage  was  now  an  assured  fact,  the 
campaign  had  just  opened  and  nominations  for  the  important 
office  of  mayor  had  just  been  made. 

Immediately  upon  entering  his  house  at  5.30,  Mr.  Pitkin 
was  confronted  by  his  wife. 

“  So  you  have  decided  to  run  for  mayor?  ”  she  said  quietly. 
“  There  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  You  know  my 
views.  The  honor  and  the  credit  of  this  borough  are  at 
stake.”  Mr.  Pitkin’s  face  was  set. 

“  I  have  just  been  informed  that  you  are  running  against 
me,”  he  said. 

“  I  have  that — honor.” 

They  both  stepped  into  the  room  that  Mrs.  Pitkin  had  re¬ 
cently  fitted  up  for  her  office,  “  at  my  expense,”  as  Pitkin 
loved  to  explain.  They  seated  themselves  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  desk. 

“We  may  as  well  understand  each  other,”  said  Pitkin. 
“  I  regard  the  election  of  a  woman  as  mayor  of  this  borough 


a  menace  to  its  welfare.  The  woman’s  suffrage  idea  must 
be  stamped  out.  If  there  is  anything  in  my  humble  way  that 
I  can  do  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  it.” 

“  And  I  am  equally  certain  that  unless  we  win  our  fight 
this  borough  will  be  involved  in  political  ruin.  Who  started 
the  civic  alliance?” 

No  answer. 

“  Women !  Who  got  up  the  propaganda  which  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  a  landscape  gardener  to  beautify  the 
place?  Woman!  Who  reorganized  the  fire  department?  I 
say  again,  woman!” 

“Who  plays  bridge  morning,  noon  and  night?”  sneered 
Pitkin.  “Woman!  Who  neglect  their  households  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  man?  Women!  Who  has 
meddled  with  our  school  system  until  it  is  a  joke?  Woman  !  ” 

Mrs.  Pitkin  glared. 

7  Who  permitted  that  system  to  decay,  until  it  was  in¬ 
fested  with  graft  ?  Man  !  Who  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  political  rings  in  the  State?  Man!” 

( Continued  on  page  1027) 
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The  Disc  omforts  of  Travel 


T  is  conceded  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  educating  and  refin¬ 
ing  than  travel.  It  is  also 
conceded  that  nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  travel  than  free 
passes.  You  can  now  under- 
v"'  —  stand  why  I  am  so 

highly  educated  and  so 
refined. 

I  know  of  nothing 
which  so  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  a  railroad  trip  as  a  pass.  It 
smooths  all  the  asperities  and  fatigues 
of  the  journey.  “  It  maketh  glad  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  places,  and 
maketh  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose.”  I  have  often  risen 
up  and  left  a  comfortable  fireside,  kind 
friends  and  solicitous  creditors,  and 
journeyed  to  remote  and  cheerful  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  I  was  quite  uninter¬ 
ested,  lured  thereto  by  the  magic  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  pass.  You  all  know  how 
Svengali  hypnotized  poor  Trilby  simply 
by  a  few  passes. 


The  immortal  poet  Longfellow  was 
'way  off  when  he  wrote  : 

“Try  not  to  pass,”  the  old  man  said, 

“  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead ; 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide.” 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied — 

“  Excelsior.” 

Now  the  old  man  probably  advised 
the  youth  not  to  try  the  pass,  because 
he  knew  if  he  did  and  got  one  he  would 
never  be  asked  to  pay  fare  again  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  an  outrage  was  being 
perpetrated  on  him.  The  opium  habit  is 
a  positive  virtue  compared  with  the  pass 
habit.  The  fact  that  one  is  in  no  way 
entitled  to  free  transportation  only 
stimulates  one  in  the  desire  to  ride  at 
some  other  fellow’s  expense. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  laws  we 
have  is  the  one  forbidding  office-holders 
to  accept  passes.  It  keeps  our  leading 
citizens  out  of  politics.  Some  one  said 
(in  a  moment  of  temporary  aberration 
of  mind)  that  he’d  rather  be  right  than 


A  CARICATURE  BY  THACKERAY  OF  LOUIS  XIV 


Thackeray  says:  you  see  at  once  that  majesty  is  made  out  of  the  wig,  the 

HIGH -HEELED  SHOES  AND  CLOAK,  ALL  fleurs-de-lis  BE-SPANGLED.  .  .  .  THUS  DO 

BARBERS  AND  COBBLERS  MAKE  THE  GODS  THAT  WE  WORSHIP. 


Picture  by  John  Leech,  the  famous 
English  artist,  showing  that  large  hats 
were  the  subject  of  satire  over  fifty 
years  ago. 


THE  SEASIDE  HAT 

WHAT  IS  ENOUGH  FOR  ONE  IS  ENOUGH 
FOR  TWO. 


President;  but  I’d  rather  have  an  an¬ 
nual  on  the  New  York  Central  than  be 
an  assemblyman  in  the  tents  of  wicked¬ 
ness.  (That’s  another  Biblical  quota¬ 
tion.) 

The  only  drawback  about  using  a  pass 
(in  addition  to  the  loss  of  your  self- 
respect)  is  the  harrowing  thought  which 
constantly  hovers  over  you  that  in  case 
of  accident  your  mangled  remains  will 
be  of  no  cash  value  to  your  afflicted 
family.  It  is  a  safe  plan  when  traveling 
on  a  pass  to  spend  a  portion  of  your  ill- 
gotten  gains  on  an  insurance  policy. 
Then  in  case  of  accident  your  last  mo¬ 
ments  will  be  soothed  by  the  thought 
that  you  have  beaten  the  game  both 
ways. 

But  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  worming  a  pass  out  of  the  sleeping- 
car  people,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  that  branch  of  the  rail¬ 
road  service,  not  in  a  carping  spirit,  but 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  (especially 
in  advertisements)  that  travel  on  our 
palace  cars  is  the  acme  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  I  guess  they  are  about  as 
perfect  as  they  can  be  made  and  still  pay 
dividends  on  diluted  stock;  and  yet. 
after  a  night  in  one,  I  always  feel  as  if 
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Fashionable  Follies  of 


THIS  WAS  THE  CORRECT  THING  IN  1803. 

— From  Thomas  Wright’s  “Carica¬ 
ture  History  of  the  Georges.’’ 


A  dude  of  1772. 


I  had  been  through  a  severe  attack  of 
cholera  infantum. 

In  winter,  especially,  the  question  of 
temperature  is  trying.  The  mercury, 
soon  after  you  start,  bounds  up  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees  in  the  shade. 
You  endure  this  until  you  melt  off  sev¬ 
eral  pounds  of  hard-earned  flesh  and 
then  you  muster  up  courage  to  press  the 
button.  You  “keep  a-pushin’  and  a- 


•LIFE- 


Query 

Over  a  Century  Ago.  Are  We  Worse 


OF  A  HEAD-DRESS  WORN  IN  1780.  IT  IS 
UNDERSTOOD  (SAYS  THOMAS  WRIGHT) 
TO  REPRESENT  THE  CELEBRATED  MARY 
ANNE  ROBINSON.  IT  IS  NOT  UNLIKE  THE 
MUSHROOM  HATS  WORN  TO-DAY. 


GETTING  A  LADY  INTO  A  CAB. 

— From  a  caricature  of  1780. 


shovin’  ”  until  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  felon  on  the  end  of  your  finger, 
and  finally  the  dusky  Ethiopian  reluc¬ 
tantly  emerges  from  his  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  gazes  at  you  scornfully. 
You  suggest  that  the  temperature  is  all 
right  for  “  India’s  Coral  Strand,”  but  it 
is  too  ardent  to  be  compatible  with 
Jaeger  hygienic  underwear.  Whereupon 
he  removes  the  roof,  sides  and  bottom 


Off  Now  Than  Then  ? 


CARICATURE  OF  TWO  LADIES  TAKEN 
FROM  A  PRINT  PUBLISHED  IN  1783,  AND 
ENTITLED  “  A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH.” 


A  NICE  LITTLE  EFFECT  FROM  THE  LAT¬ 
TER  PART  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


of  the  car  and  the  mercury  falls  to  three 
below  zero,  while  you  sit  there  and 
freeze  to  death,  not  daring  to  again  dis¬ 
turb  him  lest  you  sink  still  further  in 
his  estimation. 

That  night  he  gets  square  with  you  for 
your  temerity  by  making  up  your  berth 
last ;  and  when,  at  3  a.  m.,  you  finally 
retire  you  wonder  why  you  didn’t  sit 
up  and  doze  instead  of  going  to  bed  to 
lie  wideawake. 

Some  folks  sleep  in  sleeping-cars — 
and  any  one  who  has  ears  can  swear  to 
that — but  I  am  not  so  gifted.  I  attrib¬ 
ute  this  mainly  to  the  blankets  (so- 
called!).  Bret  Harte  says  a  sleeping- 
car  blanket  is  of  the  size  and  consis¬ 
tency  of  a  cold  buckwheat  cake  and  sets 
equally  as  well  on  the  stomach.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  composed  of  some  weird, 
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A  TEST  OF  GALLANTRY 

Conductor :  will  any  gent  be  so 

GOOD  AS  FOR  TO  TAKE  THIS  YOUNG  LADY 
IN  HIS  LAP? 

— From  John  Leech’s  Pictures  in 
“  Punch.” 


uncanny  substance,  hot  in  summer,  cold 
in  winter,  and  maddening  in  spring  and 
fall.  For  a  man  of  three  foot  six  they 
are  of  ample  proportions ;  for  a  man 
six  foot  three  they  leave  much  to  he  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  tall  man  is  kept  all  night 
in  suspense  as  to  whether  he  had  best 
pull  up  the  blanket  and  freeze  his  feet 
or  pull  it  down  and  die  of  pneumonia. 

And  then  the  joy  of  getting  your 
clothes  on  in  the  morning,-  especially  in 
an  upper  berth.  To  balance  yourself  on 
the  back  of  your  neck,  and  while  in  this 
constrained  attitude  adjust  your  pants 
without  spilling  out  your  change  or  of¬ 
fending  the  lady  in  the  adjoining  sec¬ 
tion,  requires  gymnastic  ability  of  no 
mean  order.  You  are  at  liberty  to  vary 
this  exercise,  however,  by  lying  on  your 
stomach  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  and 
groping  under  the  berth  for  your  shoes 
which  the  African  potentate  has,  in  the 
still  watches  of  the  night,  smeared  with 
blacking  and  artfully  concealed. 

But  what  a  change  comes  o’er  the 
dusky  despot  as  you  approach  your  des¬ 
tination.  That  frown  before  which  you 
have  learned  to  tremble  is  replaced  by  a 
smile  of  childlike  blandness.  His  solici¬ 
tation  regarding  your  comfort  during  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  the  journey  is  really 
touching.  And  when,  at  last,  he  draws 
his  deadly  whiskbroom  upon  you,  all  your 
resentment  disappears  and  you  freely  be¬ 
stow  upon  him  the  money  which  you 
have  been  saving  to  give  your  oldest 
daughter  music  lessons. — From  “  A  Few 
Remarks,”  by  Simeon  Ford.  Copyright, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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Our  Railroads 

( Anonymous ) 

He  stood  in  the  station,  she  at  his 
side — 

She  is  a  fair,  young  blushng  bride. 

On  their  honeymoon  they're  starting 
now ; 

It  always  follows  the  marriage  vow. 
He  looks  at  the  flaring  railroad  maps, 
At  the  train  of  cars  and  his  baggage 
traps, 

And  whispered :  “  Pettie,  how  shall 
we  go — 

By  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo? 

“  These  railroad  maps  confuse  the  eye, 
There’s  the  C.  B.  Q.  and  the  R.  N.  Y 
And  this  one  says  your  life’s  at  stake 
On  any  road  but  the  Sky  Blue  Lake. 
The  N.  E.  R.  L.  P.  Q.  J 
Have  sleepers  on  the  entire  way; 

But  I’ve  learned  these  trains  are  much 
more  slow 

That  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo.” 

She  murmured :  “  Sweetie,  I’ve  heard 
Pa  say, 

What  a  fine  old  road  is  the  P.  G.  K. ; 
But  Mamma  seemed  to  disagree, 

And  prefers  the  X.  S.  H.  O.  P. 

This  chart  says,  dearie,  the  views  are 
fine 

On  the  Texas-Cowboy-Mustang  line: 
But  still,  perhaps,  we’d  better  go. 

On  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo.” 

A  conductor  chanced  to  pass  them  by, 
And  the  bridegroom  caught  his  gentle 
eye. 

He  said:  “Oh,  man,  with  the  cap  of 
blue, 

Inform  me  quick,  inform  me  true, 
Which  road  is  best  for  a  blushing, 
pure, 

Young,  timid  bride  on  her  wedding 
tour  ? 

And  tell  us  quickly  what  you  know 
Of  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo?” 

The  conductor’s  eyes  gave  a  savage 
gleam ; 

These  words  rolled  out  in  a  limpid 
stream : 

“  There’s  the  A.  B.  J.  D.  V.  R.  Z., 
Connects  with  the  Flip-Flap-Biff- 
Bang-B., 

You  can  change  on  the  Legg-off  Sue- 
ville  Grand, 

And  go  through  on  the  Pan-cake-ace- 
Full-Hand. 

That  road  you  named  is  blocked  by 
snow, 

The  Kankakee  and  the  Kokomo. 

“  The  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg 
Through, 

Connects  with  the  Oshkosh  Kalama¬ 
zoo, 

With  a  smoking  car  all  the  afternoon, 
Just  the  thing  for  a  honeymoon; 

And  the  Central-Scalp-Tooth-Bung- 
ville-Switch 

Goes  through  a  vineland  country  rich. 


Of  the  road  you  named  I  nothing  know, 

The  Kankakee  and  the  Kokomo.” 

The  bride  said :  “  Honey,  ’tis  best,  by 
far, 

Like  the  dollar,  we  return  to  Pa 

(That’s  a  pun  I  heard  while  on  a 
train 

On  the  U.  R.  N.  G.  Jersey  main).” 

The  conductor  smiled ;  his  eye-teeth 
showed ; 

He  had  spoiled  the  trade  of  a  rival 
road. 

He  knew  in  his  heart  there  was  no 
snow 

On  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo. 

And  the  bride  and  groom  returned 
to  Pa, 

Who  heard  it  all  and  then  said : 
“  Pshaw ! 

If  you  found  you  couldn't  go  that  way, 

Why  didn’t  you  go  on  the  Cross-eyed 
Bay?  ” 

The  bridegroom  gave  a  howl  of  pain ; 

The  railroad  names  had  turned  his 
brain. 

He  raves,  insane-,  forevermore ; 

In  a  madhouse,  chained,  onto  the  floor, 

He  gibbers:  “Tootsie,  shall  we  go, 

By  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo?” 


THE  LATEST  PRODIGY 

Dear  Old  Lady  ( with  a  view  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  moral  teaching )  :  now,  do  either  of 
YOU  LITTLE  BOYS  SAY  NAUGHTY  WORDS? 

Elder  Brother:  well,  mum,  i  ain’t 
MUCH  OF  A  ’and  AT  IT  MYSELF,  BUT 
YOUNG  BILL  HERE  IS  A  TREAT.  CUSS  FOR 
THE  LADY,  BILL. 

—From  the  last  volume  of  the  “But¬ 
terfly,”  published  in  1893  in  England. 


le  Question  the  Motorist  Asks 
— and  the  Answer 


Paulhan 


of  the  advertising  of  the  Warner  Auto-Meter,  practically,  is  devoted 
»  answering  one  question.  We  do  not  have  to  advertise  its  accuracy, 
bility,  its  dependability  under  all  service  conditions.  For  these 
ywhere  admitted  without  argument.  In  important  tests  or  races_ 
rner  Auto-Meter  is  the  only  speed-indicating  device  con- 
But  the  one  question  which  occurs  to  some  motorists 
ially  to  inexperienced  ones — is: 

I  get  as  good  a  speed-in-  a  suit  of  clothes  for  twenty-five  dol¬ 
ls  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  lars,  while  another  charges  fifty. 

Of  course  the  material,  the  work¬ 
manship,  the  appearance  of  the 
cheaper  suit  will  be  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  better  one.  But  it 
will  still  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
suit  of  clothes,  and  perhaps  give 
almost  the  same  wear  in  proportion 
to  price.  So  its  purchase  at  times 
may  be  a  justifiable  economy,  be-s 
cause  of  the  “good-enough”  service 
it  gives. 


noney?” 

put  it  a  little  differently— 
lower  priced  speed-indicator 
good-enough  service?” 
s  consider  that  question 

are  some  lines  where  a  lower 
ely  decreases  the  length  of 
r  lessens  the  beauty  of  ap- 


ilor,  for  instance,  may  make 


the  case  of  a  speed-indicator 
no  “good-enough”  service, 
ther  absolutely  accurate — it 
Is  you  just  how  fast  and  how 
are  going — or  it  does  not 
1  you  anything  at  all. 


Aristocrat  of 
Speed  Indicators 
Models — $50  to  $145 


And  it  is  just  that  absolute  accu¬ 
racy  that  makes  the  Warner  Auto- 
Meter  at  once  the  aristocrat  of  speed- 
indicators  and  the  highest  priced 
speed-indicator  made. 

For  the  cost  of  the  instrument  is 
not  in  the  pieces  of  metal  which  constitute  it, 
but  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  expert  workmen, 
in  the  perfect  adjustment  of  related  parts,  in 
the  delicate  balancing  of  the  almost  infinitesimal 
jewel  bearings. 

But  these  things  also  furnish  the  reasons  that 
make  the  experienced  motorist  put  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter  on  his  car.  And  they  answer,  too, 
the  question  of  the  motorist  of  less  experience. 

Our  interesting  booklet'  is  free.  Write 
call  for  it. 

Warner  Instrument  Company 

909  Wheeler  Ave.,  BELOIT,  WlS. 

Branches:  Atlanta,  n6  Edgewood  Ave.;  Boston,  925  Boyl- 

- - ston  St.;  Buffalo,  720  Main  St.;  Chicago,  2420 

Michigan  Ave.;  Cincinnati,  807  Main  St.;  Cleveland,  2062 
Euclid  Ave.;  Denver,  1518  Broadway;  Detroit,  870  Woodward 
Ave.;  Indianapolis,  330-331  N.  Illinois  St.;  Kansas  City,  1613 
Grand  Ave.;  Los  Angeles,  748  S.  Olive  St.;  New  York,  1902 
Broadway;  Philadelphia,  302  N.  Broad  St.;  Pittsburg,  5940 
Kirkwood  St.;  San  Francisco,  36-38  Van  Ness  Ave.;  Seattle, 
61 1  E.  Pike  St.;  St.  Louis,  3923  Olive  St. 
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Aviation  Note 


Photo 


E.  Levick 


Since  we  began  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  space  in  the  advertising  of  the 
Warner  Instrument  Company  to  the 
pictorial  representation  of  aeroplane 
development,  1  have  been  astonished 
at  the  great  number  of  earnest  work¬ 
ers  who  are  devoting  time  and 
thought  to  human  flight. 

And  I  have  been  especially  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results  achieved  by  boys 
of  the  high-school  age.  There  is 
a  Juvenile  Aviation  League  among 
the  New  York  City  school  children 
which  is  really  accomplishing  won¬ 
derful  things. 

I  hope  in  a  later  issue  to  show 
some  pictures  of  their  work. 

A.  P.  Warner. 
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AN  EARLY  QUARREL 

George:  there,  aunt  mary,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  i  drew  the 

HORSE  AND  ETHEL  DREW  THE  JOCKEY. 

Aunt  Mary:  h’m  !  bi^t  what  would  mamma  say  to  your  drawing  jock¬ 
eys  ON  A  SUNDAY? 

George:  ah,  but  look  here!  we've  drawn  him  riding  to  church,  you  know! 

— George  Du  Maurier  in  “  Punch,”  1872. 


The  Academy  of  Listeners 

BY  GIACOMO  LEOPARDI 

( Leopardi  was  an  Italian  writer , 
1798-1837) 

Nowadays,  however,  matters  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  supply 
of  listeners,  even  on  compulsion,  no 
longer  keeps  pace  with  the  demands 
of  reciters.  In  these  circumstances 
certain  ingenious  friends  of  mine  have 
given  their  serious  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  being  persuaded  that  the  reci¬ 
tation  by  authors  of  their  own  com¬ 
positions  is  one  of  the  most  imperious 
needs  of  human  nature,  they  have  pon¬ 
dered  on  a  scheme  calculated  not  only 
to  satisfy  it  but  also  to  direct  its  grati¬ 
fication,  like  that  of  other  general  pub¬ 
lic  needs,  to  the  promotion  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  individuals.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  about  to  open  an  Academy  of 
Listening,  where,  at  specified  hours, 
they,  or  persons  employed  by  them, 
will  listen  to  any  writer  desirous  of 
reciting  his  compositions.  For  this 
service  there  will  be  a  fixed  tariff  of 
charges ;  for  listening  to  prose,  one 
crown  for  the  first  hour,  two  crowns 
for  the  second,  four  for  the  third; 
eight  crowns  for  the  fourth  hour,  and 
so  on,  increasing  by  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression.  For  listening  to  poetry,  these 
charges  will  be  doubled.  If  at  any 
time  the  reciter  should  wish  to  read 
any  particular  passage  a  second  time, 
as  often  happens,  he  will  be  charged 
a  florin  extra  for  each  line  so  re¬ 
peated.  If  in  the  course  of  any  read- 


Caricature  of  Napoleon  crowning 
himself.  A  comic  poet  of  the  period 
writes : 

then  Corsica’s  impatient  son 

SNATCHED  UP  THE  CROWN  AND  PUT 
IT  ON. 

*  *  * 

NAP  KEPT  IT  ON,  THO’,  WITHOUT  DREAD, 

to  let  them  know  lie  had  a  head. 

— From  Ashton’s  English 
“  Caricature  and  Satire.” 


ing  any  of  the  listeners  should  fall 
asleep  he  will  forfeit  to  the  reader  one- 
third  of  the  fee  falling  due  to  be  paid 
him.  To  provide  for  the  possible  case 
of  convulsions,  syncopes  or  other  such 
accesses  overtaking  any  listener  or  re¬ 
citer,  the  institution  will  be  furnished 
with  appropriate  essences  and  medi¬ 
cines,  which  will  be  dispensed  without 
extra  charge. 

In  this  way  the  ear,  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  an  unproductive  organ,  will 
become  a  source  of  direct  profit  to  its 
owner,  and  a  new  path  will  be  opened 
up  to  industry,  to  the  increase  of  the 
public  wealth.  — “  Thoughts.” 

The  Philosopher  and  the  Ferryman 

A  philosopher  stepped  on  board  a 
boat  to  cross  a  stream ;  on  the  passage 
he  inquired  of  the  ferryman  if  he  un¬ 
derstood  arithmetic.  The  man  looked 
astonished : 

“Arithmetic?  No,  sir;  never  heard 
of  it  before.” 

The  philosopher  replied :  “  I  am  very 
sorry,  for  one-quarter  of  your  life  is 
gone.” 

A  few  minutes  after  he  asked  the 
ferryman  :  “  Do  you  know  anything  of 
mathematics  ?  ” 

The  boatman  smiled,  and  replied : 
“  No.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  the  philosopher, 
“  another  quarter  of  your  life  is  gone.” 

A  third  question  was  asked  the 
ferryman  :  “  Do  you  understand  astron¬ 
omy?” 


“  Oh,  no,  no ;  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing.” 

“Well,  my  friend,  then  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  your  life  is  gone.” 

Just  at  this  moment  the  boat  ran 
on  a  rock.  The  ferryman  jumped  up, 
pulling  off  his  coat,  and  asked  the 
philosopher:  “Sir,  can  you  swim?” 

“  No,”  said  the  philosopher. 

“  Then,”  shouted  the  ferryman, 
“your  whole  life  is  gone,  for  the  boat 
is  going  to  the  bottom.” 

From  the  Greek 

It  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iasus 
off  Caria  that  when  a  certain  harper 
was  performing  the  people  who  were 
listening  heard  the  bell  for  the  opening 
of  the  fish  market,  and  rushed  off,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man  who  was  a 
little  deaf.  The  harper  coming  up  ad¬ 
dressed  him  thus :  “  My  good  sir,  I 
am  much  flattered  by  your  staying  to 
hear  me  when  all  the  rest  ran  off  at 
the  sound  of  a  bell.”  “What?”  said 
he,  “has  the  fish-bell  rung?  Then  I’m 
off  too.  Good-by.”  — Strabo. 

Solon,  on  being  asked  how  wrong¬ 
doing  can  be  avoided  in  a  State,  re¬ 
plied:  “If  those  who  are  not  wronged 
feel  the  same  indignation  at  it  as  those 
who  are.”  — Stobaeus. 

Philip,  of  Macedon,  in  passing  sen¬ 
tence  on  two  rogues,  ordered  one  of 
them  to  leave  Macedonia  with  all  speed 
and  the  other  to  try  and  catch  him. 

— Plutarch. 
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AFFINITIES 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office.it  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Sec 
Class  Mail  Matter. 


Slater  Shoe 


its  present  state  it  most  nearly  approaches 
ae  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  boot  and 
shoe  construction. 

Original  Spring  and  Summer  Styles  for 
Dress  and  Sport. 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  Slater  Shoe  does 


Usher  in  the  New  Year  well ! 


ST 


linear 


Vcoria't 


5|p4,a.£ 


Mail  Order  Service 


not  mean  exorbitance  in  price — style  46,  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  to  nine  dollars. 


The  Slater  Shoe  for  children — built  to  preserve 
the  correct  formation  and  development  of  the 
foot — embodying  all  the  exclusive  features  of 
style  for  dress  and  for  play. 


A  record  in  detail  is  kept  here  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
sold,  the  style,  size,  etc.,  with  name  and  address  of  pur¬ 
chaser  and  date  of  purchase,  so  no  matter  where  you  live, 
ordering  Slater  Shoes  by  mail  is  made  simple  and  sure. 

You  can  have  the  latest  New  York  style  as  easily  as 
if  buying  in  your  home  city.  Visitors  to  New  York, 
becoming  customers,  created  this  Mail  Order  Service, 
which  is  now  an  important  department  of  the  business. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  book  of  instructions  with  meas- 
urement  blank. 


J.  &  J.  Slater 

For  50  years  New  York  s  most  fashionable  bootmaker 

Broadway,  at  25th  Street,  New  York 


mthmnt#  ®f 


Ready-Made  Sporting  and  General  Outfits. 

Tropical  and  Light  Weight  Suits  and 
Furnishings. 

Riding  Suits,  Flannels,  Blazers,  Hats  and  Shoes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BROADWAY,  Cor.  TWENTY-SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Newport  Branch,  262  Bellevue  Avenue,  after  June  10th. 


Boston 


The  most  comfortable  garter 
to  wear  with  either  knee  or  full 
length  drawers  is  the  NEE- 
DRAW.  You  cannot  feel 
it.  Insist  on  having  the 


Soft. 


elastic, 


Knit  Leg 


Band  with 


adjustable 


Pendant 


Cotton,  Nickel-Plate,  25c. 
Silk  Pendant, 

Gold  Plate,  50c. 
Mailed  on  Receipt 
of  Price. 


Well- 

dressed 


men 

wear  the 

NEEDRAW  all 
the  Year  Round 


Conforms  to  con¬ 
tour  of  leg  per¬ 
fectly. 

No  metal  touches 
the  flesh. 


George  Frost  Co. 

Makers 

BOSTON,  U.  S  A 
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The  Fifth  of  July 


*'  I  ‘WAS  the  fifth  of  July,  and  the  children  were  swathed 
1  In  bandages  up  to  their  eyes  freshly  bathed 
In  lotions  aseptic  ;  each  lay  in  his  bed, 

And  visions  of  firecrackers  danced  thro’  his  head. 

In  soft-padded  slippers  the  nurses  moved  round, 

And  father  and  mother  scarce  uttered  a  sound 
For  fear  lest  their  darlings  should  wake  to  the  fact 

That  Willie  was  legless  and  four  fingers  lacked 
On  Mabel’s  right  hand,  while  the  poll  of  poor  Joe 
Was  as  bald  as  an  egg  but  as  black  as  a  crow; 
The  others  had  lost  only  fingers  or  toes, 

A  trifle  compared  to  an  eye  or  a  nose. 

And  so  they  all  waited  in  silence  and  fear, 

In  hopes  that  the  doctors  would  soon  reappear. 


’Twas  the  fifth  of  July,  and  in  ashes  there  lay 
The  barn  and  the  stable,  the  oats  and  the  hay  ; 
Three  fine  carriage  horses  had  gone  up  in  smoke, 
With  father’s  new  auto — and  that  was  no  joke. 

But  boys  must  be  boys,  tho’  their  life  pay  the  cost, 
And  girls  must  be  girls,  tho’  their  beauty  be  lost; 
And  “  patriotism  ”  can  only  be  shown 
By  crackers  and  lockjaw,  and  by  these  alone. 

And  so  in  their  bandages,  groaning  with  pain, 

The  children  live  over  the  Fourth  once  again, 

While  father  and  mother  recall  with  a  sigh 
Their  offspring  whose  beauty  once  gladdened  the  eye. 

And  all  wait  in  silence  and  trembling  and  fear 
In  hopes  that  the  doctors  will  soon  reappear. 

William  Wallace  Whitclock. 


“to  be  concluded 
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“  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope. 
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THIS  being  June,  the 
colleges  will  proceed 
occupy  for  the  next 
■ee  weeks  as  much  of 
the  stage  as  our 
returning  Colonel, 
and  Congress,  and 
the  prize-fight,  the 
comet,  and  the  beleagu¬ 
ered  administration  can 
spare.  They  come  to 
commencement  this  year 
in  a  hopeful  state  of  im¬ 
portance  and  prosperity. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of 
new  life  stirring  in  them.  They  have 
been  much  discussed  and  complained  of 
for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  heart¬ 
ily  exhorted  to  recognize  their  faults 
and  correct  them,  and  try  to  be  better 
worth  their  keep.  They  all  seem  to  be 
trying.  Princeton,  the  one  that  this 
year  has  caused  its  friends  the  most 
acute  anxieties,  fell  heir  last  month  to 
a  huge  bequest  that  will  either  cure  her 
pains  or  intensify  them  so  much  as  to 
constrain  effectual  treatment.  The  sur¬ 
geons  of  football  have  operated  upon 
that  game  and  hopes  are  entertained 
by  the  sanguine  that  they  have  chopped 
into  it  deep  enough  to  make  it  ride  a 
little  lighter  on  the  college  back.  All 
the  big  colleges  are  working  for  the 
improvement  of  human  relations 
among  their  young  men  and  the  toler¬ 
ation  of  study.  They  are  very  bold  in 
their  advocacy  of  increased  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  scholarship.  What 
would  happen  to  them  if  the  rage  for 
knowledge  got  hard  hold  on  the  mass 
of  their  students  nobody  can  foretell. 
Certainly  a  large  part  of  their  present 
apparatus  of  public  advertisement 
would  run  at  much  diminished  speed. 

In  support  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon’s 
opinion  that  a  college  is  a  place 
which  an  extra  clever  boy  may  go 
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through  and  still  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  there  are  the  facts  that  he  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  learned  what  they  know 
out  of  school,  and  that  the  President 
and  every  man  in  his  Cabinet,  and 
nearly  all  the  leading  Insurgents,  are 
more  or  less  college  taught.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  college  graduates.  The 
nest  in  which  the  first  Insurgent  eggs 
were  hatched  was  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  greatest  nurse  of 
muckrakers  was  Knox  College  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  Wherever  you  see  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  person  running  nowadays  with 
a  torch  to  commit  arson  on  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Privilege  go  back  on  his  trail, 
and,  ten  to  one,  you  come  up  against 
a  college.  No  wonder  Uncle  Joe  was 
comminarory  in  his  words  about 
the  colleges.  They  used  to  have  some 
standing  as  depositaries  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  but  nowadays  they  are  the  great 
breeding  places  of  defiant  innovation. 
Old  or  new,  rich  or  poor,  they  seem 
all  to  have  caught  more  or  less  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic.  Through  Harvard, 
which  has  all  kinds,  slipped  Roosevelt 
and  Norman  Hapgood,  and,  through  its 
law  school,  Brandeis ;  Princeton  trem¬ 
bles  more  or  less  to  see  a  son  in  Wil¬ 
son ;  Pinchot  hails  from  Yale.  It  only 
means  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  likely  youth  of  the  country  enter 
life  in  these  times  through  the  college 
gate.  What  they  get  there  depends 
upon  what  is  in  them  and  what  is  in 


ON  the  whole  the  college  influence 
tends  to  temper  materialism;  to 
substitute  other  means  of  enjoyment 
for  the  pleasures  that  depend  entirely 
upon  money,  and  to  modify  the  great 
and  necessary  interest  in  money-get¬ 
ting  by  concern  for  various  other 
things.  If  there  are  any  prizes  that 
the  college-taught  men  are  apt  to  miss 
they  are  the  very  greatest  money- 
prizes.  That  makes  it  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  remark  the  willingness  of  so 
many  of  the  men  who  win  those  prizes 
to  devote  their  superfluous  millions  to 
college  needs  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  No  great  money-maker 
seems  to  be  interested  in  providing 
for  the  training  of  great  money¬ 
makers  outside  of  his  own  family,  but 


many  of  them  are  eagerly  concerned 
to  train  useful  men.  They  would  like 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  great 
men  if  they  could,  because  a  great 
man  is  the  biggest  thing  in  our  show. 
But  that  can’t  well  be  done  by  exact 
provision.  The  most  that  is  possible 
is  to  provide  the  means  of  training 
and  let  the  great  human  family  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  to  be  trained. 


rT,HE  most  interesting  depositaries  of 
current  knowledge  about  the  col¬ 
leges  are  the  reports  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  which  provides  retiring 
funds  and  pensions  for  professors. 
These  reports  give  histories  of  the  col¬ 
leges  which  are  admitted  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Foundation  and  recount  the 
circumstances  of  the  admission  of  each 
new  one  let  in.  The  Foundation  re¬ 
quires  of  every  college  admitted  that 
it  shall  have  at  least  $200,000  of  en¬ 
dowment,  that  its  scholastic  require¬ 
ments  shall  reach  a  certain  standard, 
and  that  it  shall  be  entirely  free  from 
denominational  control.  The  money 
the  Foundation  dispenses  is  very  use¬ 
ful  to  the  colleges,  and  so  also  to  most 
of  them  is  the  endorsement  of  their 
standing  as  educational  institutions 
which  comes  of  their  admission  to 
the  Foundation’s  list.  But  because 
churches  and  church  people  were  the 
pioneers  in  college  education  in  this 
country,  and  founded,  sustained  and 
endowed  most  of  the  colleges,  and 
often  bound  them  with  denominational 
obligations,  a  good  many  of  them 
which  would  otherwise  be  accepted 
find  it  hard  to  meet  the  Carnegie  rule 
against  denominational  control.  Some 
of  them  have  to  stay  out ;  others  have 
had  to  give  up  old  and  honored  be¬ 
quests  ;  many  have  changed  their  rules 
to  get  in.  The  influence  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  extraordinarily  strong  and 
widespread  in  this  particular.  But  it 
is  a  good  influence.  Denominational 
control  is  neither  necessary  nor  whole¬ 
some  nowadays  for  colleges,  and  most 
of  the  Protestant  denominations  recog¬ 
nize  it  and  are  willing  enough  to  see 
the  institutions  that  they  started  cut 
loose  from  their  control.  Religion  is 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  and,  like  the 
other  branches,  it  flourishes  better  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
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COURTING 

THE  MODERN  WAY  HAS  ITS  DRAWBACKS 


Courtship  and  Marriage 

OURTSHIP  is  a  highly  inflammable 
by-product  of  love ;  another  even, 
more  dangerous  distillation  Deing  Mar¬ 
riage.  Courtship  is  the  Beautiful  pefiocl 
of  supposed  safety  just  before  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  Marriage  is  the  blackened, 
burned  and  charred  remains  after  the 
holocaust. 

Courtship  Is  to  a  woman  a  more  or  less 
lengthy  period  of  moonlight  hammocks, 
diamonds,  dinners.  dances,  theatres, 
flowers  and  Huyler's  best  in  live-pound 
boxes.  Realizing  that  this  cannot  go  on 
forever,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  good 
thing  he  may  be,  she  veers  it  around  to 
marriage  just  before  it  begins  to  wane. 

The  same  period  to  a  man  means  con¬ 
stant  uneasiness  as  to  her  constancy, 
sleepless  nights,  undue  extravagance  with 
her,  the  practice  of  personal  economies 
and  a  general  appearance  o'  asininity. 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  both  breathe  sighs  of  relief 
and  begin  to  see  things — said  things 
being  made  up  of  defects  hitherto  kept 
carefully  guarded,  such  as  snoring,  tem¬ 
per,  physical  imperfections,  laziness,  sel¬ 
fishness,  etc. 

The  long  courtship  is  pitiful ;  it  is  the 
hope  deferred  that  makes  the  heart  sick. 
A  short  courtship  is  equally  pitiful  if  it 
be  a  case  of  elope  preferred,  for  it  will 
make  the  heart  still  sicker. 


Interested  Them 

“T  HAVE  here,’’  says  the  inventor  to 
*  the  capitalists  two  plans  for  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  sleeping  cars.  ’ 

“Yes?”  murmur  the  capitalists. 
“This  plan  increases  the  space  given 
to  each  passenger  and  makes  the 


berth  much  more  comfortable  by - ” 

“  Qan  t  consider  it.” 

“  Well,  rhe  second  plan  makes  the 
car  uncomfortable,  but  it  enables  it  to 
carry  half  as  many  more  passengers, 
and - ’  ’ 

‘  Give  us  the  complete  details,  with 
estimates  of  cost. 


THE  CHAPERON 
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Life’s  Fresh  Air  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged . $2,204.72 

Valeda  Johnson .  5-3i 

E.  B.  G .  6.31 

T.  Sharp .  3-°o 

William  Bayard  Blackwell,  Junior..  10.00 

Gertrude  A.  Root .  5'5° 

John  D.  Crimmins .  5-31 

Samuel  S.  White,  Jr .  10.00 

C.  Birdsall .  5-3 1 

i).  Schnakenberg .  10.00 

W.  O.  M .  5  00 

Fanny  Haven  Wickes .  10.00 

Marian  Forsyth  Wickes .  10.00 

H.  E.  O .  io.oo 

L.  B.  G .  10.62 

Samuel  H.  Ordway .  10.00 

Horace  D.  Lyon .  10.00 

M.  H.  F .  10  00 

Coswell  W.  Stoddard .  10.00 

L.  E.  G .  5.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Fowler .  10.00 

Grace  Palmer  Melcer .  10.00 

Joaquin  E.  Camara  Ch .  2.00 

$2,378.08 


AT  LIFE’S  FARM 

THE  ALWAYS  BUSY  SWINGS 


SIR  !  HOW  DARE  YOU  PUT  YOUR  NECK  AROUND  MY  WAIST 
ON  A  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE!  ” 


Current  Kings 

THIS  is  the  era  of  democracy;  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  bad 
time  for  kings.  They  show  up  well,  and  doubtless  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  era  of  democracy  and  kings  are  much  more 
on  trial  than  they  used  to  be  has  much  to  do  with  the  show¬ 
ing  they  make. 

Observe  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  The  one  who  has  just 
died  is  almost  universally  commended  as  having  been  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  public  servant,  “the  peacemaker  of  Europe,” 
a  hard-working  man,  devotedly  faithful  to  his  official  duties 
and  remarkably  successful  in  the  discharge  of  them. 

It  would  be  a  hardy  critic  who  would  assert  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  is  not  wo.  th  his  imperial  salt.  He  is  respect¬ 
able,  dutiful,  diligent,  a  great  German — one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  in  Europe. 

The  old  Emperor  of  Austria  has  long  lived  for  his  peoples. 
A  fine  old  man  he  is,  whom  Austria-Hungary  doesn’t  know 
how  to  spare. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  better  than  his  job;  the  King  of 
Italy  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  There  is  no  complaint 
about  the  Kings  of  Greece,  Norway,  Sweden  or  Denmark. 
Leopold  used  to  be  criticised,  but  he  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  only  considerable  European  monarch  who  seems  to 
be  in  the  ways  of  progress  and  his  country’s  welfare  is  the 
Czar. 

The  stronger  the  competition  of  democracy  the  better 
the  kings  behave  and  the  harder  they  work.  They  know 
that  nowadays  they  hold  their  jobs  only  during  good  behavior. 

Competition  is  a  grand  thing.  Times  are  much  changed. 
Kings  are  now  a  respectable  and  very  hard-working  class. 
We  may  live  to  see  the  monarchs  of  Europe  form  a  union 
and  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  higher  wages. 


The  Boodler’s  Version 

United  we  stand;  divided  they  put  us  on  the  stand. 


THE  trouble  with  President  Taft  seems  to  be  his  incor¬ 
rigible  propensity  to  let  the  case  go  to  the  jury.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  never  did  that. 
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needed  a  jolt.  It  got  the  most  thorough  jolt  that  any  Ameri¬ 
can  city  ever  got.  A  large  part  of  it  fell  down,  and  then 
nearly  all  of  it  burnt  up.  Reform  measures  that  had  already 
been  started  took  new  courage  then,  Ruef  and  Schmitz  were 
convicted  and  some  decent  men  got  into  office.  But  San 
Francisco  likes  to  wallow,  and  just  as  soon  as  her  streets 
were  cleared  and  lined  with  new  buildings  she  began  to  wal¬ 
low  again  and  beat  her  reformers  at  the  polls.  Francis 


don't  get  down  unless  you're  reasonably  sure  of  acceptance,  in  case  of  a  frost  the  getting  up  is  the 

AWKWARDEST  PART 


San  Francisco  Needs  That  Fight 

WHY  are  some  of  the  reverend  clergy  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  so  opposed  to  the  Jim  Jeffries-Johnson 
fight  planned  for  July  4  at  San  Francisco? 

Is  San  Francisco  too  pure  and  good  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
prize-fight?  Not  at  all.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  one.  An 
honest  prize-fight  in  San  Francisco  will  raise  the  ethical  tone 
of  the  town  and  improve  its  reputation.  It  will  bring  there 
an  improving  company  of  visitors  who  may  exercise  a  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence  upon  its  institutions. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  with  San  Francisco.  It  was 
noticed  that  it  was  a  bad  town,  and  it  was  thought  that  it 


Heney  pulled  out  then  and  came  to  New  York,  where  the  re¬ 
form  industry  was  more  promising. 

The  Jeffries-Johnson  mill  is  merely  a  new  bit  of  treatment 
for  San  Francisco.  Another  earthquake  would  not  do.  Her 
system  could  not  stand  it.  The  fight  will  be  just  a  mild  jar 
adapted  to  wake  her  up  a  little.  Don’t  meddle  with  it, 
please,  Messrs.  Ministers.  You  don’t  know  San  Francisco, 
and  how  can  you  judge  of  her  needs  ! 


HOWARD :  When  Dr.  Incision  operated  on  me  he  left  a 
pair  of  surgical  scissors  in  my  anatomy.  Can  I  sue 
him  for  damages? 

Lawyer  :  Better  just  send  him  a  large  bill  for  storage. 
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Various  Ways  of  Asking  Her  Father 
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n  Ev'EREASeOINTMENT  'F 


ChO  1C  eMomE  S I T  £  S 


Some  Points  for  Professor  Baff 

SPEAKING  of  the  propensity  of 
women  for  personal  adornment  by 
bird  feathers,  earrings,  bracelets,  neck¬ 
laces,  arrangements  of  the  hair  and  such 
things,  Professor  Baff,  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity,  Worcester,  says: 

My  lady  can’t  shake  off  the  habits  origi¬ 
nating  with  savages,  whereas  man  has  put 
these  fads  and  fancies  behind  him. 

Oh,  no,  Professor;  not  behind  him, 
but  simply  to  one  side  where  he  can  see 
them  better.  You  say  the  suffrage  agita¬ 
tion  is  a  form  of 
emotional  insanity. 


TERMINUS  OF  THE  CONGO  TROLLEY  LINE 

» 

“last  stop!  all  out!” 

but  you  fall  into  the  same  error  that  the 
suffragists  do  in  separating  woman  and 
man  into  different  classes.  They  belong 
together.  What  one  is  the  other  is 
bound  to  be,  saving  only  the  distinctions 
of  sex. 

Man  still  loves  adornment,  and  that  is 
the  main  reason  why  women  deck  them¬ 
selves  out.  Man  has  deputed  to  them 
the  greater  part  of  the  duty  of  embel¬ 
lishment.  Woman  has  accepted  the  duty 
and  made  it  part  of  her  job.  Man  loves 
to  see  it  done.  He  has  not  time  to  pay 
due  attention  to  it,  nor  is  there  money 


enough  to  provide  high 
embellishments  for  both 
men  and  women,  so  the 
money  goes  to  put  adornments  where 
man  can  see  them  best  and  with  the  most 
satisfaction — on  women. 

Woman — take  her  by  and  large — 
likes  pretty  clothes  primarily  because 
they  help  her  please  man.  That  is  one 
of  her  natural  jobs — always  was,  always 
will  be.  Secondarily  she  likes  them  for 
their  own  sake  and  because  they  are 
pretty ;  and  being  more  or  less  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  women,  she  likes  to 
look  as  well,  or  better  than  they  do,  and 
so  she  dresses  with  considerable  regard 
for  the  effect  of  her  efforts  on  her  com¬ 
petitors.  That  is  why  we  hear  it  said 
that  women  dress  for  women.  So  they 
do,  but  the  primary  motive  is  to  please 
and  impress  men. 

If  the  love  of  clothes  in  women  is  a 
survival  of  a  savage  instinct,  then  the 
savage  instinct  is  a  love  of  beauty — as, 
like  enough,  it  is.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
keep  on  surviving.  Women  who  lose  it 
lose  one  of  the  indispensable  things.  It 
by  no  means  betokens  superiority  in  a 
woman  that  she  has  ceased  to  care  how 


the  right  prescription 
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Cupid;  dy  cooky!  this  is  hard  work. 


she  looks.  Sometimes  it  means  dete¬ 
rioration,  sometimes  despair,  and  some¬ 
times  merely  that  she  has  got  a  little  off 
her  job. 

That  the  love  of,  dress  may  run  away 
with  women  is  of  course  matter  of  con¬ 
stant  observation.  But  that  only  Signi¬ 
fies  the  faultiness  of  folks. 

Located  Him — That’s  All 


The  Corned 

1  LOVED  the  graveyard’s  quiet  gloom 
When  but  a  tiny  tad  ; 

And  even  now  I  love  a  tomb — 

I’m  happiest  when  I'm  sad.  • 


tan’s  Soliloquy 

Beethoven’s  lovely  funeral  march 
With  pleasure  makes  me  mad. 
In  trees  I  much  prefer  the  larch 
It’s  desolate  and  sad. 


The  muckrakers  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
doing  what  they  have  been  trying  to  do  foi 
a  long  time.  They  have  pulled  the  President 
of  the  United  States  down  into  the  mire. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

THEY  haven’t  pulled  him  an  inch. 

The  most  they  have  done  to  him 
has  been  to  discover  where  he  was. 
Whoever  put  him  there,  it  wasn’t  the 
muckrakers. 


In  boyhood’s  days  when  I  was  whaled 
By  my  dear,  loving  dad, 

To  make  me  shed  a  tear  he  failed, 

I  was  happy  then  though  sad. 

In  books  I  skipped  the  pleasant  parts 
-  And  death-scenes  made  me  glad  ; 

1  liked  to  read  of  broken  hearts, 

So  happy  yet  so  sad. 


I  do  not  care  for  jest  nor  joke 
Nor  pun.  however  bad; 

I  love  the  bullfrog’s  mournful  croak 
So  resonant  and  sad. 


Bright  colors  never  please  my  eye  ; 

In  black  I’m  always  clad, 

In  sombre  black  of  deepest  dye, 
Becoming,  although  sad. 


Cay  plumaged  birds  I  never  view, 
The  raven  is  my  fad. 

I  like  his  coat  of  ebon  hue 
And  croak  so  harsh  and  sad. 


In  sweets  I  feast  on  licorice  drops 
And  chocolates  sometimes  add  ; 

I  use  black  pepper  on  my  chops 
Of  lamb  whose  fate  was  sad. 


Lying  beneath  a  weeping-willow 
In  far  off  Trinidad, 

I  joyed  to  hear  the  billow 
So  murmurous  and  sad. 


A  part  I'd  dearly  love  to  act. 

Although  I'd  have  to  pad. 

Is  dreary  Hamlet,  since,  in  fact. 

He’s  happiest  when  lie’s  sad. 

/.  Slickespeare  Metcalfe. 


A  SAFE,  SANE  AND  SANITARY  COURTSHIP 


COURT  PLASTER 
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“  MABEL.” 

“YES,  DEAR.” 

“  PLEASE  SLAP  THAT  MOSQUITO  ON  MY  ANKLE.” 


An  Old  Saying  Disproved 

WE  have 
been 
having  an  en¬ 
gaged  couple 
staying  at  our 
house  for  the 
past  week,  and 
I  would  like  to 
have  it  go  down  on  the  records  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  I  constitute  an 
exception  to  that  time-honored  saying: 
“All  the  world  loves  a  lover.” 

This  may  be  quite  true  in  an  abstract 
sense.  All  the  world  may  love  a  lover 
if  all  the  world  has  set  its  mind  on  doing 
it,  but  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

This  engaged  couple  begin  to  stir 
about  the  house  in 


is  served  the  silence  around  them  has 
grown  so  intense  that  you  can  hear  a 
pin  drop  in  the  basement  kitchen,  where 
the  park  policeman  is  taking  his  seven- 
thirty  coffee  and  rolls. 

The  principal  objection  I  have  to  this 
engaged  couple  is  that  they  appear  to  be 
keeping  something  from  me.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  what 
is  in  their  minds,  and,  indeed,  the  thing 
which  they  appear  to  believe  is  such  a 
profound  secret  has  been  a  matter  of 
common  talk  for  some  centuries. 

They  never  forget  themselves,  how¬ 
ever.  This,  indeed,  is  their  principal  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Engaged  couples,  like  a  mill  in  pros¬ 
perous  times,  with  six  months’  orders 
ahead,  are  constantly  working  over  time 
and  never  catching  up.  They  do  not 
even  speak  when  they  are  spoken  to. 

There  is  only  one  known  cure.  And 
that  is  to  call  in  a  minister  and  apply  a 
marriage  ceremony.  It’s  expensive,  but 
it  always  works. 


THERE  are  two  stages  in  the  career 
of  every  successful  writer;  during 
the  first  he  is  surprised  when  the  editor 
returns  his  manuscript  and  during  the 
second  he  is  surprised  when  the  editor 
does  not. 

AGNES :  Unable  to  attract  men,  is 
she  ? 

Gladys:  Yes,  indeed.  She  says  she’s 
sure  that  if  her  house  is  ever  burgled  it 
will  be  done  by  a  woman. 


A  Great  Thought 

THAT  idea  of  a  National  Board  of 
Health  was  more  than  clever.  It 
was  an  inspiration — such  an  inspira¬ 
tion  as  on  the  field  ot  battle  turns  de¬ 
feat  to  victory  Called  by  its  proper 
name,  however,  a  Doctors’  Trust,  it  be¬ 
comes  less  inspiriting — at  least  to  the 
intended  victims.  And  the  intended  vic¬ 
tims  are  numerous — about  ninety  mil¬ 
lions. 

This  Board  of  Health  would  be  con¬ 
trolled,  of  course,  by  the  old  school 
doctors.  And  the  old  school  doctors  in 
recent  years  have  been  losing  patients. 
But  this  Board  of  Health,  if  only  it 
would  materialize,  would  restore  these 
patients.  For  what  would  be  easier  than 
a  rival’s  ruin? 

Their  most  dreaded  rival  is,  perhaps, 
the  osteopath.  By  curing  diseases  here¬ 
tofore  incurable,  and  without  drugs  or 
surgery,  he  has  converted  countless  suf¬ 
ferers  to  his  faith.  It  is  needless  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  Man  of  Medicine  loves 
him  not.  The  homeopath,  the  Christian 
Scientist,  the  mental  scientist — all  the 
“rank  outsiders” — would  be  speedily 
crucified  or  banished. 

Moreover,  with  its  absolute  power, 
the  Doctors’  Trust  could  easily  repress 
this  rising  revolt  against  vaccination. 
Things  we  especially  abhor  would  be¬ 
come  compulsory.  Other  people’s  dis¬ 
eases  would  be  pumped,  by  law,  into  un¬ 
willing  bodies ;  all  dogs  would  be  vivi¬ 
sected  and  our  children  inoculated  with 
hydrophobia.  Orphan  asylums  furnish 
perfect  “  material  ”  for  experiment,  and 
we  should  enter  upon  a  joyous  era  of 
unlimited  serum,  of  gory  science  and 
more  liberal  fees. 


The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  monkey. 
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CAROLINE  HAZARD  (President  ot  Wellesley  Co'Jege) 
Bom  June  10,  1856 


The  president  of  a  girl’s  college  we  have  ever  contem- 
We  delight  to  honor  Miss  Hazard,  but  with 
palpitating  heart  we  beg  humbly  to  confess 
our  incompetence  for  such  a  large  under¬ 
taking.  We  note  with  trepidation  that  she 
is  very  learned.  She  has  studied  abroad. 
She  is  a  Master  of  Arts  and  a  Doctor  of 
Literature.  She  knows  languages  and  his¬ 
tory  and  philosophy  and  has  even  been  an 
editor.  Nothing  within  the  range  of  human 
wisdom  has  escaped  her. 

What  can  we  say,  therefore,  to  add  to  her 
felicity  and  satisfaction  over  such  world¬ 
wide  achievements?  Madam,  pray  accept 
our  faltering  compliments  on  this  eventful  day  with  that 
charity  that  magnanimous  wisdom  must  ever  accord  to  humble 
admiration.  From  our  heart  of  hearts  we  desire  that  your 
light  may  so  shine  that  all  men  may  know  your  worth  and 
esteem  you  as  highly  as  we  ourselves  do. 


plated  with  awe. 


ROBERT  MARION  LA  FOLLETTE 
Bom  June  14,  1855 

Wisconsin  is  a  great  State,  and  growing  in  might  every 
day.  Among  its  claims  is  the  habit  it  has  of  nourishing 
statesmen.  We  may  expect  soon  to  see  it 
rival  Ohio  as  an  incubator  for  Presidents. 

Among  others  it  has  fostered  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  we  are  now  congratu¬ 
lating  in  weak  words.  He  was  born  in 
Primrose  and  has  ever  walked  the  primrose 
path  ;  he  helped  to  frame  the  McKinley  bill 
and  his  oratory  has  resounded  in  the  halls 
o  Congress  for  many  a  year.  He  has  done 
other  things — but  why  particularize? 

Senator,  we  are  in  no  mood  to  be  over- 
critical.  We  want  everybody  happy.  We 
congratulate  you  on  everything  that  we  can  think  of,  and  if 
we  have  omitted  anything  from  this  list  we  will  do  it  all 
over  again.  Best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  career. 
Your  country  is  still  here.  Much  can  be  done  with  a  country 
like  this  if  taken  in  time. 

Your  health  ! 


She:  oh,  bliss!  i  could  stay  this  way  forever. 

The  Right  Combination 

THE  young  bachelor  paused  irresolutely  before  the  window 
of  the  matrimonial  establishment.  At  the  sign  “  No 
Trouble  to  Show  Goods  ”  he  brightened  up  and  went  inside. 
The  manager  came  forward. 

“Good  morning,  sir.  Something  in  our  line?” 

“Well,  I  thought - ” 

“Would  you  like  to  look  at  some  of  our  regulars?  ” 

“  Regulars?  ” 

“  Yes.  Plain,  ordinary  wife ;  stays  home  and  mends 
clothes,  always  lives  within  income,  never  cares  to  go  out, 
devoted  to  children,  domestic.  Have  some  fine  specimens.” 
“N — no,  thank  you.” 

“  Possibly  something  a  trifle  gayer — dashing  figure,  plays 
bridge,  loves  automobiles  and  is — er — at  the  same  time — well, 
you  know — all  right  in  every  respect;  capable  of  great  love 
and  affection.” 

“  No,  thank  you.” 

“How  would  a  nice  roly-poly  strike  you?  We  have  some 
exceptional  values  in  adipose  tissue.  You  know  they  are 
capable  of  a  world  of  affection  and  are  always  good  natured. 
Many  prefer  them  in  spite  of  weight.  Not  necessarily  more 
expensive  to  clothe  than  the  thinner  varieties.  Move  slower 
and  cost  less.” 

“I  guess  not.” 

“  Something  quite  gay  and  exciting?  Lead  you  a  life  of 
continuous  hysteria,  distract  you  with  love  and  jealousy, 
leading  to  probable  divorce?  Some  prefer  this  sort,  as  they 
like  to  be  amused.” 

“  Not  for  me.” 

“  Maybe  you’d  like  an  intellectual  lady — several  lovely 
specimens,  speaking  of  course  allegorically.  Cultured  to 
finger  tips.  High  brows.  Blue  blood.  Cold  as  marble,  but 
very  uplifting.” 

“  No,  sir.” 


A  LEMON  SQUEEZER 
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PAST 

“  Possibly  a  soul-mate  might  interest 
you.  Have  some  remarkable  offerings. 
Best  line  of  blond  affinities,  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  ever  put  on  the  market  ;  also 
some  odd  brunettes,  with  depth  of  love 
guaranteed  for  one  year ;  or  I  can  give' 
you  a  combination  offer — a  regular, 
steadygoing  matrimonial  side  partner 
and  a  soul-mate  thrown  in  at  a  slight 
extra  cost.” 

“  I  think  not.” 

The  manager  paused  somewhat  impa¬ 
tiently.  He  was  beginning  to  wonder. 

“Maybe  you  can  suggest  something,” 
ho  said. 

“  Yes.  Can’t  you  let  me  have  some 
one  who  combines  all  of  the  good  points 
that  you  have  mentioned?  ” 

“  You  want  all  of  them  in  one 
woman?  ” 

“  That’s  it.” 

“  I  think  T  could  manage  it,  on  one 
condition.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 


Courtship 

PRESENT 

“  That  you  agree  to  fall  genuinely  in 
love  with  her.” 

The  bachelor  smiled. 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?  ”  he 
asked. 

“Only  this,”  replied  the  manager, 
“  that  then  it  wouldn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference.  If  you  really  loved  her  you 
would  think  she  had  all  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  anyway.” 


SECRETARY  BALLINGER  has  taken 
St.  Patrick  for  his  model  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  record  as  an  expeller  of 
snakes. 

But  St.  Patrick  did  not  make  his  own 
snakes,  and  in  that  particular  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Secretary  Ballinger. 

Mr.  Ballinger  does  not  seem  to  inspire 
confidence  or  fidelity  in  his  subordinates, 
which  is  awkward  for  him. 


Not  all  who  auto,  ought  to.' 


FUTURE 


Mr.  Cochin:  i  want  to  ask  your  per¬ 
mission  TO  PAY  MY  ADDRESS  TO  YOUR 
DAUGHTERS.  I  LOVE  THEM  DEVOTEDLY  AND 
WILL  DO  MY  REST  TO  MAKE  THEM  HAPPY. 
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To  Temptation 

ERE’S  to  temptation!  Give  us  strength  and 
Against  her  witching  smile  to  set  our  face 


The  Last  Gasp  of  the  Dying  Season 

HEN  Life  was  very,  very  young— a  mere  jour¬ 
nalistic  babe  in  arms,  as  it  were — “  The  Mi¬ 
kado  ”  was  also  a  new  aspirant  tor  public 
favor.  After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  existence  Life  is  glad  to  greet  this  old 
friend  once  more  and  be  able  honestly  to  as¬ 
sure  him  that  age  has  not  impaired  his  charm. 
In  fact,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he’s  Still  “as  welcome  as 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring.”  Particularly  is  he  wel¬ 
come  by  reason  of  the  refreshing  contrast  his  finished  art 
in  book  ar.d  score  sets  forth  against  the  countless  “shows” 
which  have  come  since  then  to  appeal  to  the  public  with  com¬ 
binations  of  music  and  fun.  It  cannot  be  very  far  from  the 
mark  to  say  that  “The  Mikado”  is  the  best  comic  opera 
ever  written  for  the  English-speaking  public.  Musically  it 
has  not  a  dull  moment.  Its  book  is  insular  and  its  satire  is 
directed  at  British  institutions,  but  the  faults  ridiculed  are 
those  of  every  government  and  few  of  the  points  escape  even 
the  stupidity  of  those  who  have  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
Broadway  slang,  indecency  and  horse-play.  Its  sound  music 
and  the  unusual  appeal  of  its  clean  wit  and  humor  justify  its 
continued  popularity  in  what  is  extreme  old  age  for  a  comic 
opera. 

There  have  been  better  all-round  performances  of  the 
classic  in  New  York  than  the  one  given  by  the  “  al’-star  ” 
cast  at  the  Casino.  It  has  also  been  better  sung  in  spite  of 
the  aggregation  of  well-advertised  notabilities  who  justify 
the  “  all-star  ”  appellation.  In  the  solos  of  Mmes.  Scheff  and 
Jacoby  the  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  words  was  a 
notable  offence  against  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  standard,  and 
Mr  Mack’s  resort  to  the  falsetto  was  a  jolt  to  the  memories 
of  those  who  have  heard  other  Nanki-Poos.  Mr.  De  Angelis 
as  Ko-Ko  could  not  help  being  funny,  but  it  was  not  fun  in 
the  most  refined  vein.  Mr.  Pruette  sang  Pooh  Bah  well  and 
was  sufficiently  dignified,  Christie  MacDonald  was  a  charming 
Pitti  Sing,  Mr  Cunningham  an  excellent  Pish  Tush  and  Mr. 
William  Danforth  as  The  Mikado  sang  the  “  Punishment  Fit 
the  Crime  ”  song  admirably.  The  chorus  was  large,  well- 
trained,  and  the  young  \vomen  evidently  selected  with  a  view 
to  good  looks  and  Japanese  stature.  But  the  performance  in 
its  entirety  demonstrated  that  the  best  results  are  not  always 
obtained  in  uniting  for  a  particular  purpose  the  energies  of 
those  who  have  gained  prominence  in  other  fields.  That  is, 
the  trade-mark  “  all-star  ”  is  not  a  guarantee  of  star  quality. 

The  older  generation  who  wish  to  renew  their  recollec¬ 
tions  will  find  the  revival  an  agreeable  performance.  The 
younger  should  see  and  hear  it,  as  a  means  to  acquiring  a 
better  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  prevailing  things  in 
the  way  of  comic  opera  and  other  light  musical  entertainments. 


NEWS  ITEM 

AN  ATTEMPT  WAS  MADE  YESTERDAY  BY  SUFFRAGETTES  TO  DESTROY 
ONE  OF  THE  WINDOWS  IN  THE  COURT  HOUSE. 

HE  season  now  closing  will  be  notable  for  two 
accomplishments — the  opening  of  the  New 
Theatre  and  the  destruction  of  the  wretched 
monopoly  known  as  the  Theatrical  Trust.  For 
both  of  these  ends  Life  has  long  contended. 
The  temptation  was  to  speak  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Theatre,  but  of  course  it 
would  be  an  error  to  speak  of  the  institution 
as  established  at  the  end  of  one  experimental 
season.  It  is  in  existence,  however,  which  is  a  great  deal, 
and  it  has  shown  that  there  is  a  public  for  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge 
either  its  plan  or  its  management.  It  has  made  its  mistakes, 
and  it  is  creditable,  considering  the  vastness  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  that  it  did  not  make  more.  The  first  test  will  come  in 
the  ability  its  sponsors  show  to  profit  by  those  mistakes.  The 
more  conclusive  and  longer  delayed  test  will  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  company  as  an  organization.  In  this  particular 
the  approach  to  what  is  expected  of  the  New  Theatre  is  bound 
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to  be  gradual,  and  as  yet  there  seems  to 
be  hardly  a  beginning.  With  the  recti¬ 
fying  of  the  physical  faults  of  the  house 
accomplished,  the  company’s  work  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  be  noted  and  it 
will  also  follow  that  the  audiences  will 
be  more  critical.  At  all  events  the  start 
has  been  made. 

From  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the 
Theatrical  Trust  a  stench  still  arises, 
but  the  atmosphere  is  clearing.  There 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  put  the  the¬ 
atrical  business  on  a  better  basis  by  giv¬ 
ing  both  owners  of  theatres  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  attractions  the  opportunity  to 
do  business  with  each  other  without  the 
intervention  of  a  middleman  who  insisted 
on  grabbing  the  profits  of  both.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  men  in 
the  theatrical  business  have  the  back¬ 
bone  to  hang  on  to  their  freedom. 


OOKING  backward,  the  season 
shows  no  pronounced  tendency 
in  any  particular  artistic  way. 
If  there  has  been  anything  nota¬ 
ble  it  is  the  continued,  apparently 
increasing,  taste  of  pa- 
trons  of  the  better-class 
x'  theatres  for  what  is  light, 
frivolous  and  inconsequential  as  against 
plays  of  substantial  quality.  The  farces 
have  had  better  patronage  than  the 
dramas,  and  the  girl-and-music  shows 
have  been  as  popular  as  ever.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  standard  plays  at  the 
New  Theatre  have  attracted  a  class  of 
theatregoers  who  had  largely  abandoned 
the  commercial  houses,  and  the  revivals  of 
the  classics  at  the  Academy  have  proved 
successful  attractions  at  popular  prices. 

No  one,  no  matter  what  his  amuse¬ 
ment  tastes,  from  Hippodrome  to  Ibsen, 
can  say  that  he  has  been  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  Nor  is  the  choice  likely  to 
be  any  more  restricted  in  the  future. 
New  theatres  are  going  up  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  tally  of 


them.  These  will  all  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  material  of  some  kind.  Of 
variety  of  entertainment  there  will  be 
no  stint.  Whether  this  wholesale  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  business  side  will  tend 
to  improvement  in  quality  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly  a  freer  field  and  more 
open  competition  mean  opportunity  for 
authors  and  artists.  The  danger  of  the 
future  seems  to  be  that  commercial  and 
practical  America  cannot  supply  these 
sufficiently  competent  and  in  sufficient 
number. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  from 
the  past  season  arguments  showing  that 
we  are  in  a  period  of  artistic  de¬ 
cadence.  Art  moves  in  cycles  and,  if 


GOING  TO  THE  POLLS 


this  is  true,  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
revival.  America  may  not  be  able  to 
supply  it  directly,  but  it  may  be  one  of 
the  products  from  the  “melting  pot” 
idea  exploited  in  Mr.  Zangwill’s  play  of 
that  name.  At  all  events,  the  time  has 
come  to  say  farewell  to  the  old  season 
and  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  new 
one  Metcalfe. 


The  Inevitable 


BRIGGS:  I  don’t  think  much  of  Un¬ 
derblossom.  He’s  a  scoundrel.  He 
lies  in  his  teeth. 

Griggs:  Why  shouldn’t  he?  His 
teeth  are  false. 


The  Count:  ah!  do  not  refuse  me,  sweet  angel  of  my  dreams,  for 
i  cannot  live  without  you. 

The  Heiress  ( reflectively )  :  that’s  just  what  i  was  afraid  of. 


HEY,  YOU  WHITE  CUPID,  IF  YOU-ALL 

don’t  stop  shootin’  dark  complected 

PUSSONS  I'SE  GWINE  TO  HAVE  THE  LAW 
ON  YOU.” 


L  I 


The  Closing  Chapter  j 


E 


Long  Love  Story 
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JAMES  HUNEKER’S  latest  volume  of  papers  and  essays, 
The  Promenades  of  an  Impressionist  (Scribners,  $1.50), 
in  the  very  act  of  affording  its  readers  a  pleasurable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  marveling  that  one  head  (irrespective  of  size)  can 
contain  such  stores  of  names  and  knowledge,  brings  some¬ 
what  markedly  to  their  attention  the  results  of  a  gradual 
transformation  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  critical  and 


new  esthetic  stimulants,  has  accumulated  an  amazing 
stock  of  fermented  facts  and  distilled  information, 
and  in  his  later  work  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
substitute  a  dazzling  display  of  these  gatherings  for 
a  critical  exegesis  of  his  own  emotions.  The  present 
volume,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  biographical  and 
commentative  papers  upon  artists  living  and  dead — - 
upon  Cezanne  and  Monticelli  and  Rodin  and  Degas 
and  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Botticelli  and  a  sheaf  of 
others — that  are  strikingly  phrased  and  the  garnered 
contents  of  which  are  locally  needed ;  yet  it  contains  many 
pages  that  are  chiefly  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
author’s  esoteric  erudition,  and,  taken  as  a  whole  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Mr.  Huneker’s  earlier  books,  it  may  be  said  that 
what  it  gains  in  encyclopedic  value  it  more  than  loses  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  critical  spontaneity. 


literary  attitude  of  its  author.  Mr.  Huneker’s  earlier  writings 
represented  a  co-partnership  between  a  highly  sensitive  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  esthetic  stimuli  and  an  amazingly  supple  and 
refulgent  vocabulary.  Art  in  any  form  went  easily,  so  to  put 
it,  to  his  head,  and  he  was  verbally  both  lucid  and  lurid  in  his 
emotional  cups.  No  one,  for  instance,  who  recalls  his  papers 
upon  the  tone  poems  of  Richard  Strauss  can  fail  to  have  been 
conscious  of  reading  The  Confessions  of  a  Music  Eater;  and 
while  his  example  may  occasionally  have  led  the  impression¬ 
able  into  excesses  of  esthetic  intemperance,  his  object  lessons 
in  inviting  his  soul  and  enjoying  the  party  undoubtedly 
benefited  a  community  little  practiced  in  that  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  But  Mr.  Huneker,  what  with  an  increasing  re¬ 
sistance  to  esthetic  stimulation  and  a  consequent  search  for 


PERSONAL  adventure  which  is  also  history  and  intelligent 
observation,  the  recording  of  which  has  historical  signifi¬ 
cance,  combines  to  make  James  McLaughlin’s  My  Friend  the 
Indian  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.50)  an  extrinsically  interesting 
as  well  as  an  intrinsically  valuable  work.  It  contains  an  un¬ 
assuming  and  straightforward  account  of  his  thirty-eight  years' 
experience  as  Indian  agent,  inspector  and  treaty  maker ;  of 
his  official  dealings  with  Sitting  Bull ;  of  his  gradually  estab¬ 
lished  friendship  with  the  war  chiefs  of  the  Sioux;  of  their 
accounts  of  the  Custer  fight;  of  Chief  Joseph’s  description  of 
his  famous  retreat  with  the  Nez  Perces  before  Howard ;  of 
his  recollections  of  the  frontier,  his  observations  of  Indian 
customs  and  his  estimates  of  Indian  character.  It  seems 
probable  that  if  any  literary  debating  society  should  elect  just 


Confidential  Book  Guide 


A  highly  original 


A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston  Churchill.  The  entertaining 
history  of  an  American  girl’s  pursuit  of  happiness,  with  an  incon¬ 
clusive  account  of  how  she  caught  it. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle.  An  inventor’s  finan¬ 
cial  campaign  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  story  that  “  takes  hold  ” — and 
lets  go. 

The  Fascinating  Mrs.  Halton,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  How  Daisy’s 
aunt  coquetted  her  out  of  trouble.  A  sort  of  comet’s  tale;  too  thin 
to  know  you’ve  been  through  it. 

Essays  on  Modern  Novelists,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Live 
comment  on  living  writers  by  a  Yale  professor. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
mixture  of  humor  and  human  nature. 

The  Master  Girl,  by  Ashton  Hilliers.  A 
paleontological  romance.  A 1  attractive  but 
flattered  picture  of  a  “  new  woman  ”  of  the 
Stone  Age. 

My  Friend  the  Indian,  by  James  McLaugh¬ 
lin.  See  above. 

Nathan  Burke,  by  Mary  S.  Watts.  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  leisurely  story  of  social  development 
in  Ohio  in  the  ’40s  and  ’50s. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins. 

A  neighborhood  tale  with  a  New  England 
setting,  literary  quality  and  a  sachet  of  senti¬ 
ment. 

Predestined,  by  Stephen  French  Whitman. 

A  tragedy  by  inheritance.  A  piece  of  bril¬ 
liant  “  pathological  ”  fiction  by  a  young 
American  who  is  a  pupil  of  De  Maupas¬ 
sant’s,  a  disciple  of  Sudermann’s  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  New  York  life. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James 
Huneker.  See  above. 

Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life,  by  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  An  interesting  and  unaffect¬ 
ed  volume  of  literary  reminiscence. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  Still 
another  tragedy.  Yet  a  sympathetic  and 
understanding  study  of  a  real  man  and  a  real 
woman. 

The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western,  by 
Francis  Lynde.  A  crisp  tale  (somewhat 
over-villained)  of  a  timid  superintendent’s 
reform  of  a  Nevada  railroad. 

The  Thief  of  Virtue,  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Another  characteristic  story  of  how  the  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  on  Dartmoor. 


now  to  discuss  the  proposition  :  “  Resolved,  That  the  *  novel  of 
adventure  *  has  run  to  seed,”  the  negative  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  difficult  to  maintain.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
read  all  the  tales  of  this  ilk  that  have  appeared  lately  (saints 
and  ministers  of  grace  defend  the  unwary  from  the  attempt!), 
but  either  I  have  been  most  unfortunate  in  my  selections  or 
the  type  has  cut  loose  not  only  from  all  regard  to  probability 
but  from  allegiance  to  the  homely  fundamentals  of  life  itself. 
For  the  most  part  these  yarns,  or  pipe-dreams,  or  whatever 
one  may  elect  to  call  them,  represent  extravagance  developed 
into  extravaganza;  as  though  the  “story  of  adventure,”  hav¬ 
ing  lost  its  head,  was  behaving  like  a  chicken  in  like  circum¬ 
stances.  Yet  the  vicarious  experience  supplied  by  the  legiti- 
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mate,  which  is  to  say  the  human,  story  of  adventure  was 
never  more  craved  and  needed  than  by  our  commuting  and 
paternally  governed  generation  It  is  therefore  because  My 
Friend  the  Indian  offers  us  this  sense  of  participation  in 
meaningful  action  that  one  is  tempted  to  lay  the  major  stress 
of  comment  upon  this  side  of  its  usefulness,  although,  as  first¬ 
hand  testimony  front  a  qualified  witness  in  regard  to  important 
events  and  a  vanishing  type  of  humanity,  it  deserves  more 
serious  consideration.  }.  B.  Kerfoot. 


The  goose  that  saved  Rome  just  quacked. 

Misinformed 

N  the  interesting  biography  of  the  late  King  Edward  that 
the  World  printed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  set 
forth  among  other  things  that  for  many  years  the  King  and 
Queen  Alexandra  had  not  lived  on  terms  of  domestic  amity; 
had  had  indeed  no  relations  but  public  ones,  and  met  only  on 
necessary  public  occasions. 

This  was  interesting  gossip,  but  according  to  accounts  that 
seem  much  more  credible  than  the  World’s ,  it  was  not  only 
untrue  but  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  believe  that  the  World’s  information  in 
this  instance  was  mistaken,  and  to  make  this  tardy  correction 
of  our  neighbor’s  error.  (No  charge.) 


Truth  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  arguments. 


Morganatic 

WHEN  King  George  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England  the  papers  had  something  to  say  about  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  that  once  took  place  long  ago,  before  he  con¬ 
tracted  the  alliance  with  the  present  Princess  of  Wales. 

Some  of  the  papers  denied  it,  and  others  while  admitting 
it  had  little  to  say  about  it. 

The  truth  is  that  many  years  ago  the  present  King  of 
England  married  an  estimable  lady  and  by  her  had  several 
children.  This  lady  is  now  living  quietly  in  Canada. 

When  the  King  married  his  present  wife,  by  the  law  of 
royalty  his  former  marriage  was  annulled  and  his  children 
are  morganatic  children. 

Could  anything  better  reveal  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon?  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  the  present  King  is 
no  less  than  a  bigamist.  Yet  high  functionaries  of  the  church 
celebrated  his  royal  marriage  and  prayers  are  offered  daily 
for  his  health  and  conduct. 

Even  the  idea  of  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  is  the  father 
of  two  sets  of  children,  one  of  whom  has  never  had  the 
privilege  of  calling  him  father  after  twelve  years  of  his 
parentage  over  them,  is  now  considered  indecorous. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Turk,  the  Mormon  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  brothers  under  the  skin.  They  all  do  the  same 
things  and  call  them  by  different  names. 


No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  stenographer. — Ballinger. 
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Scarce  Articles 

George  the  First,  on  a  journey  to 
Hanover,  stopped  at  a  village  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  while  the  horses  were  getting 
ready  he  asked  for  two  or  three  eggs, 
which  were  brought  him,  and  charged 
two  hundred  florins.  “How  is  this?” 
said  his  majesty.  “  Eggs  must  be  very 
scarce  in  this  place.”  “  Pardon  me,” 
said  the  host,  “  eggs  are  plenty  enough, 


but  kings  are  scarce.”  The  king  smiled 
and  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid. 

— From  “  The  World’s  Jest 

Book,”  1826. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Anaxarchus  used  to  laugh  at  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  for  calling  himself  a 
god.  One  day  he  was  ill  and  the  phy¬ 
sician  ordered  him  a  pudding.  “  All 


hopes  of  our  god,”  said  Anaxarchus, 
“lie  in  this  pudding!”  — Aelian. 


Quoth  gallant  Fritz,  “  I  ran  away 
To  fight  again  another  day.” 

The  meaning  of  his  speech  is  plain  : 
He  only  fled  to  fly  again. 

— From  the  German  of  Ephraim 
Lessing. 


TURBAN  OF  1780. 


FASHION  IN  1796. 

— From  Thomas 
W righ  t’s  “  History 
of  the  Georges.” 


The  pictures  on  this  page  are  humorous  attempts  to 
satirize  the  extremes  of  fashions  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  furnish  the  most  striking 
evidence  that,  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  follies  of 
to-day,  they  are  at  least  not  without  precedent  in  the  past. 


HINTS  TO  LADIES  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEIR  HEADS. 

— From  a  caricature  published  in  1 776. 


TWO  DANDIES  OF  1795,  SHOWING 
USE  OF  PARASOLS. 

— From  a  print  by  Humphrey . 


AN  INGENIOUS  METHOD  OF  SEE¬ 
ING  THE  PLAY. 

— From  a  caricature  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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The  Birds 

In  the  year  1846  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  mystified  the  Lon¬ 
don  playgoers  by  putting  on  the  stage,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  a  free  version  of  “The  Birds  ”  of  Aristophanes, 
which  he  himself  described  as  “  a  dramatic  experiment,  be¬ 
ing  a  humble  attempt  to  adapt  the  said  ‘  Birds  ’  to  this  cli¬ 
mate  by  giving  them  new  names,  new  feathers,  new  songs 
and  new  tales.”  The  London  public — nay,  even  the  Lon¬ 
don  critics — did  not  understand  it.  They  insisted  upon 
looking  at  it  as  a  burlesque — fancy  a  burlesque  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes! — though,  as  Mr.  Planche  pointed  out,  the  play 
had  never  been  advertised  or  officially  entitled  a  burlesque. 
Adopting  the  motto  of  Shakespeare  that 

A  jest’s  propriety  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it, 

Mr.  Planche  endeavored  to  imitate  or  paraphrase  (but  not 
burlesque  or  travesty)  such  parts  of  the  comedy  of  “  The 
Birds  ”  as  were  capable  of  such  treatment — in  his  own 
words,  “  to  new  set  the  teeth  of  the  old  saws  and  make 
them  cut  through  ‘  modern  instances.’  ”  The  playbill,  more¬ 
over,  characterized  the  experiment  as  one  which  had  for 
its  object  the  ascertaining  how  far  the.  theatrical  public 
would  be  willing  to  receive  a  higher  class  of  entertainment 
than  the  modern  extravaganza  of  the  English  stage  or  the 
revue  of  the  French.  Presumably  the  verdict,  even  if  not 
unfavorable,  was  the  reverse  of  enthusiastic;  for  since  then 
Aristophanes  has  lain  on  the  shelf  and  extravaganza  reigns 
triumphant. 

The  plot  of  the  original  is  simply  that  two  Athenians, 
disgusted  with  the  state  of  things  in  their  native  city,  form 
the  idea  of  building  not  exactly  a  Hygeiopolis,  but  a  city 
where  the  birds  shall  regain  their  traditional  supremacy. 
The  proposal  is  favorably  received  by  the  birds,  and  the 
city  of  Nephelococyggia,  or  Cloud-cuckoo-town,  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  was  simply  a  burlesque  on  the  proneness  of  the 
Athenians  for  building  (as  we  will  say)  castles  in  the  air. 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Planche  introduces  the  project  to 
the  assembly  of  birds  is  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  in¬ 
stances  of  transplantation  of  old  ideas  into  modern  phrase¬ 
ology  which  could  possibly  be  selected. 

Jackanoxides.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  owls  and 
widgeons, 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  pigeons, 

Gulls,  peacocks,  parrots,  pelicans  and  plovers, 

Whom  I  would  fain  call  countrymen  and  lovers. 
Though  very  little  of  an  ornithologist, 

It  seems  I  am  to  be  my  own  apologist 
For  this  intrusion.  Hear  me,  kites  and  daws; 

Hear  me,  ye  rooks,  for  I  espouse  your  cause. 

“  Arms  and  the  man  ”  to  sing  I  deem  absurd, 

A  nobler  theme  is  mine — “  Wings  and  the  bird  ” — 

The  bird,  a  being  before  man  created 
And  in  the  world  far  higher  elevated. 

Parrot  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

The  honorable  bird  may  cheer, 

But  I  will  make  my  case  as  moonday  clear. 

Born  before  man,  I  say  ’tis  my  opinion 
By  eldership  you  claim  o’er  him  dominion. 

Still  shall  the  plumeless  biped  crow  o’er  you, 

Cock  of  the  walk? 

Hear ! 

Cock-a-doddle-doo ! 

But  perhaps  a  happier  version  still  of  the  comedy  (for 
reading,  not  for  dramatic  representation)  is  that  which  is 
embodied  in  the  “  Paradise  of  Birds,”  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Court- 
hope,  author  of  “  Ludibria  Lunse.”  In  this  clever  little 
adaptation  the  two  adventurous  Athenians  are  represented 
by  Maresnest,  a  philosopher  of  the  “  development  ”  per- 


F  E* 

suasion,  and  Windbag,  a  poet  of  the  romantic  school.  The 
former  thus  dilates  on  the  origin  of  things : 

In  the  outset  of  things, 

Which  the  clergy  creation  miscall, 

There  was  naught  to  perplex  by  shape,  species,  or  sex ; 

Indeed,  there  was  nothing  at  all 
But  a  motion  most  comic  of  dust-motes  atomic, 

A  chaos  of  decimal  fractions, 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  some  of  the  best  of  the 
dialogues  furnished  to  Punch  by  George  Du  Maurier  were 
the  creation  of  an  American — namely,  Mr.  Henry  Walker, 
of  Worcester.  “It  had  been  for  many  years  his  practice,” 
says  Mr.  Spielman  in  his  “  History  of  Punch,”  “  whenever 
inspired  with  a  good  idea  for  a  humorous  drawing  to  make 
a  sketch  of  it  in  his  album.”  Both  Keene  and  Du  Maurier 
used  his  ideas,  but  never  signed  the  drawings.  Below  are 
two  examples  in  point. 


Eminent  Musician:  you  play,  i  believe?” 

Swell  Amateur:  “ya-as!” 

Eminent  Musician:  “the  concertina?” 

Szvell  Amateur:  “no — the  comb!” 

— From  the  original  sketch  by  Harry  Walker. 


Eminent  Musician:  “you  play,  i  believe?” 

Sivell  Amateur:  “ya-as!” 

Eminent  Musician:  “concertina?” 

Swell  Amateur:  “no — comb!” 

— From  the  drawing  by  Du  Maurier,  as  printed 
in  Punch ,  June  20,  1868. 
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Of  which  each,  under  Fate,  was  impelled  to  his  mate 
By  love  of  the  law  of  Attractions. 

*  *  *  *  ijc 

Soon  desiring  to  pair,  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air 
To  monogamous  custom  unused, 

All  joined  by  collusion  in  fortunate  fusion. 

And  so  the  Sponge-puzzle  produced. 

Now  the  Sponge  had  of  yore  many  attributes  more 
Than  the  power  to  imbibe  or  expunge, 

And  his  leisure  beguiled  with  the  hope  of  a  child — - 

Chorus. 

O  philoprogenitive  Sponge ! 

Mar. 

Then  him  let  us  call  the  first  parent  of  all, 

Though  the  clergy  desire  to  hoodwink  us ; 

For  he  gave  to  the  earth  the  first  animal  birth 
And  conceived  the  Ornithorphynchus. 

From  this  hybrid  animal  we  were  all  elaborated: 

Eggs  were  laid  as  before,  but  each  time  more  and  more 
Varieties  struggled  and  bred, 

Till  one  end  of  the  scale  dropped  its  ancestor’s  tail 
And  the  other  got  rid  of  his  head. 

From  the  bill,  in  brief  words,  we  developed  the  birds, 
Unless  our  tame  pigeons  and  ducks  lie; 

From  the  tail  and  hind  legs,  in  the  second-laid  eggs, 

The  Apes,  and — Professor  Huxley. 

So,  too,  Windbag,  the  poet  sings,  in  the  true  style  of  the 
spasmodic  school,  the  praises  of  Limbo : 

If  this  my  song  its  theme  should  wrong, 

The  theme  itself  is  sweet ; 

Let  others  rhyme  the  unborn  time — 

I  sing  the  obsolete. 

And  first  I  praise  the  nobler  traits 
Of  birds  preceding  Noah, 

The  giant  clan  whose  meat  was  man — 

Dinornis,  Apteryx,  Moa. 

These,  by  the  hints  we  get  from  prints 
Of  feathers  and  of  feet, 

Excelled  in  wits  the  later  tits, 

And  so  are  obsolete. 

****** 

The  astrolabe  of  every  babe 
Reads  in  its  fatal  sky : 

“  Man’s  longest  rocyn  is  the  low  tomb — 

Ye  all  are  born  to  die.” 

Therefore  this  theme,  O  Birds,  I 
deem 

The  noblest  we  may  treat; 

The  final  cause  of  Nature’s  laws 
Is  to  grow  obsolete. 


The  inhabitants  of  Cyme,  in  Aeolis, 
had  raised  a  sum  of  money  by  mort¬ 
gaging  one  of  their  public  piazzas. 
But  as  the  loan  was  not  repaid  the 
mortgagees  took  possession  of  the 
property,  good  naturedly  allowing  peo¬ 
ple  to  shelter  there  when  it  rained. 
As  this  was  announced  by  a  crier  call¬ 
ing  out,  ‘  Come  under  shelter !  ”  a 
story  rose  that  the  people  were  so 
stupid  that  they  did  not  know  when  to 
seek  shelter  unless  they  were  told. 

— Strabo. 

A  talkative  man  was  trimming  the 
beard  of  King  Archelaus  and  asked : 
“How  shall  I  cut  it?”  “In  silence,” 
replied  the  king.  — Plutarch. 


In  the  Vegetable  Garden 

( From  the  Turkish  of  Nasir-cd-din ) 

Straying  into  a  vegetable  garden  one  day  the  master 
saw  that  the  vegetables  were  good  and  plucked  one  here 
and  there,  dropping  them  into  his  wallet.  The  gardener, 
perceiving  the  master  thus  occupied,  addressed  himself  to 
him,  and  the  following  talk  ensued: 

Gardener:  Who  are  you? 

Master  :  That  is  known  to  me  but  evidently  not  to  you. 

Gardener  :  Then  why  are  you  here  ? 

Master  :  By  chance. 

Gardener  :  I  mean,  how  came  you  here  ? 

Master:  By  accident. 

Gardener  :  Say  now,  without  further  ado,  what 
brought  5tou  here? 

Master:  The  will  of  Allah. 

Gardener  :  Plow  so  ? 

Master:  It  must  have  been  the  will  of  Allah,  since 
Allah  is  the  governor  of  all  nature,  and  nature  is  the  cause 
of  my  presence  in  this  garden.  Could  I  resist  the  forces 
of  nature? 

Gardener:  Bandy  no  words  with  me,  but  explain  what 
force  of  nature  it  was  that  brought  you  hither  to  pluck 
my  vegetables. 

Master  :  The  wind  came  and  blowing  mightily  carried 
me  into  this  garden. 

Gardener:  And  did  the  wind  tear  up  my  vegetables? 

Master:  Nay,  friend;  but  the  wind  blew  me  about  so 
that  to  save  myself  I  clutched  at  every  stalk  which  came 
near  my  hand,  and  thus,  with  each  fresh  gust  of  wind  that 
bore  me  off,  a  vegetables  remained  in  my  grasp. 

Gardener:  A  fine  story,  forsooth! 

Master:  Yes,  a  truly  fine  story,  friend. 

Gardener:  And  now,  tell  me  how  the  vegetables  got 
into  your  wallet. 

Master:  Ah,  that  is  really  the  chief  question!  Let  us 
both  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  surmising  how  the  vege¬ 
tables  might  have  got  into  my  wallet. 


NAST'S  CARTOON  ON  TAMMANYI 
WHO  STOLE  THE  PEOPLE’S  MONEY?  DO  TELL  ! 

— New  York  Times. 

— “  From  ‘  Th.  Nast,’  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Copy¬ 
right  1904  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.”  Published  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  August,  1871. 
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The  Hare  and  Hedgehog 

(This  charming  little  story,  by  the 
brothers  Grimm,  is  full  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  humor,  so  good  because  it  is  con¬ 
strained.  Note  the  subtle  satire  on  the 
marriage  relationships  and  the  triumph, 
not  of  virtue  over  vice,  but  of  brains 
over  egotism.) 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  about 
harvest  time;  the  buckwheat  was  in 
flower,  the  sun  shining  in  the 
heavens  and  the  morning  breeze 
waving  the  golden  corn,  while  the 
lark  sang  blithely  in  the  clear  blue 
sky  and  the  bees  were  buzzing  about 
the  flowers.  The  villagers  seemed 
all  alive ;  many  of  them  were  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes  hastening  to  the 
fair. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  and  all  nature 
seemed  happy,  even  to  the  little 
hedgehog,  who  stood  in  his  own 
door.  He  had  his  arms  folded  and 
was  singing  merrily  as  little  hedge¬ 
hogs  can  do  on  a  pleasant  morn¬ 
ing. 

While  he  thus  stood  amusing  him¬ 
self  his  little  wife  was  washing  and 
dressing  the  children  and  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  go  and  see  how  the 
field  of  turnips  was  getting  on. 

He  had  not  gone  farther  than  the 
little  hedge  bordering  the  turnip  field 
when  he  saw  a  hare  who  was  on  his 
way  to  inspect  the  cabbages  which  he 
also  considered  belonged  to  him. 
When  the  hedgehog  saw  the  hare  he 
wished  him  “  Good-morning  ”  very 
pleasantly. 

But  the  hare,  who  was  a  grand  gen¬ 
tleman  in  his  way,  and  not  very  good 
tempered,  took  no  notice  of  the  hedge¬ 
hog’s  greeting,  but  said  in  a  most  im¬ 
pertinent  manner,  “  How  is  it  that  you 
are  running  about  the  fields  so  early 
this  morning?” 

“  I  am  taking  a  walk,”  said  the 
hedgehog. 

‘‘Taking  a  walk!”  cried  the  hare, 
with  a  laugh.  “  I  don’t  think  your  legs 
are  much  suited  for  walking.” 

The  answer  made  the  hedgehog  very 
angry.  He  could  bear  anything  but  a 
reference  to  his  legs,  so  he  said : 

“  You  consider  your  legs  are  better 
than  mine.  I  suppose?” 

“  Well,  I  rather  think  they  are,”  said 
the  hare. 

“  I  should  like  to  prove  it,”  said  the 
hedgehog.  “  I’ll  wager  anything  that 
if  we  should  run  a  race  I  should  win.” 

“That  is  a  capital  joke!”  cried  the 
hare.  “To  think  you  could  beat  me 
with  your  bandy  legs !  However,  if 
you  wish  it,  I  have  no  objections  to 
trying.  What  will  you  bet?” 

“  A  golden  guinea  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.” 

“  Agreed,”  said  the  hare,  “  and  we 
may  as  well  begin  at  once.” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  hedgehog,  “not 
in  such  a  hurry  as  that.  I  must  go 
home  first  and  get  something  to  eat. 
In  half  an  hour  I  will  be  here  again.” 


The  hare  agreed  to  wait,  and  away 
went  the  hedgehog  thinking  to  him¬ 
self,  “  The  hare  trusts  in  his  long  legs 
but  I  will  conquer  him.  He  thinks 
himself  a  very  grand  gentleman,  but 
he  is  only  a  stupid  fellow  after  all  and 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  pride.” 

On  arriving  home  the  hedgehog  said 
to  his  wife,  “  Wife,  dress  yourself  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  you  must  go  to  the 
field  with  me.” 


“What  for?”  she  asked. 

“  Well,  I  have  made  a  bet  with  the 
hare  of  a  guinea  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
that  I  will  beat  him  in  a  race  that  we 
are  going  to  run.” 

“  Why,  husband  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Hedge¬ 
hog  with  a  scream,  “  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Have  you  lost  your 
senses  ?  ” 

“  Stop  your  noise,  ma’am,”  said  the 
hedgehog,  “  and  don’t  interfere  with 
my  affairs.  What  do  you  know  about 
a  man’s  business?  Get  ready  and  come 
with  me.” 

What  could  Mrs.  Hedgehog  say 
after  this?  She  could  only  obey  and 
follow  her  husband  whether  she  liked 
it  or  not.  As  they  walked  along  to¬ 
gether  he  said  to  her:  “Now,  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  what  I  say.  You  see  that 
large  field?  Well,  we  are  going  to 
race  across  it.  The  hare  will  run  in 
one  furrow  and  I  in  another.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  hide  yourself  in 
the  furrow  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
field  from  which  we  start,  and  when 
the  hare  comes  up  to  you  pop  up  your 
head  and  say,  ‘  Here  I  am.’  ” 

As  they  talked  the  hedgehog  and  his 
wife  reached  the  place  in  the  field 
where  he  wished  her  to  stop  and  then 
went  back  and  found  the  hare  at 
the  starting  place  ready  to  receive 
him. 

“  Do  you  really  mean  it?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  replied  the  hedge¬ 
hog.  “  I  am  quite  ready.” 

“  Then  let  us  start  at  once,”  and 
each  placed  himself  in  the  furrow  as 
the  hare  spoke.  The  hare  counted, 
“  One,  two,  three !  ”  and  started  like  a 
whirlwind  across  the  field.  The 
hedgehog,  however,  only  ran  a  few 


steps  and  then  popped  down  in  the  fur¬ 
row  and  remained  still. 

When  the  hare,  after  running  at  full 
speed  reached  the  end  of  the  field,  the 
hedgehog’s  wife  raised  her  head  and 
cried  out,  “  Here  I  am !  ” 

The  hare  stood  still  in  wonder,  for 
the  wife  was  so  like  her  husband  that 
he  thought  it  must  be  he.  “  There  is 
something  wrong  about  this,”  he 
thought.  “  However,  we’ll  have  an¬ 
other  try.”  So  he  turned  and  flew 
across  the  field  at  such  a  pace  that 
his  ears  floated  behind  him. 

The  hedgehog’s  wife,  however,  did 
not  move,  and  when  the  hare  reached 
the  other  end  the  husband  was  there 
and  cried,  “  Here  I  am !  ” 

The  hare  was  beside  himself  with 
vexation,  and  he  cried,  “  One  more 
try,  one  more  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  mind,”  said  the  hedgehog. 
“  I  will  go  as  long  as  you  like.” 

Upon  this  the  hare  set  off  running, 
and  actually  crossed  the  field  seventy- 
three  times,  and  at  one  end  the  hus¬ 
band  said,  “  Here  I  am !  ”  and  at  the 
other  the  wife  said  the  same.  But 
at  the  seventy-fourth  time  the  hare’s 
strength  came  to  an  end  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  and  owned  himself 
beaten. 

The  hedgehog  won  the  guinea  and 
the  bottle  of  wine,  and  after  calling 
his  wife  out  of  the  furrow  they  went 
home  together  in  very  good  spirits. 
And  if  they  are  not  dead  they  are  liv¬ 
ing  still. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
story  is  that,  however  grand  a  person 
may  think  himself,  he  should  never 
laugh  at  others  whom  he  considers  in¬ 
ferior  until  he  knows  what  they  can 
do ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  a  man 
chooses  a  wife  he  should  take  her  from 
the  class  to  which  he  himself  belongs  : 
and  if  he  is  a  hedgehog  she  should  be 
one  also. 

Intoxication 

(Li  Po,  a  Chinese  poet,  dilates  on  the 
pleasures  of  being  drunk.) 

What  is  life,  after  all,  but  a  dream, 
And  why  should  such  pother  be 
made? 

Better  far  to  be  tipsy,  I  deem, 

And  doze  all  day  long  in  the  shade. 

When  I  wake  and  look  out  into  the 
*  lawn, 

I  hear  ’mid  the  flowers  a  bird  sing: 
I  ask,  “  Is  it  evening  or  dawn?” 

The  mango-bird  whistles,  “  ’Tis 
spring !  ” 

O’erpower’d  with  the  beautiful  sight, 
Another  full  goblet  I  pour, 

And  would  sing  till  the  moon  rises 
bright — 

But  soon  I’m  drunk  as  before. 


The  secret  of  wearying  your  reader 
is  to  tell  him  everything. — Voltaire. 
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Notable  Tributes 

Now,  many  men,  beyond  a  doubt, 

In  songs  and  books 

Have  written  glowing  words  about 
Their  worthy  cooks. 

“  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,” 

So  Wordsworth  said 

Of  one  who  pleased  his  appetite — ■ 

Made  lovely  bread. 

“  She  was  a  blessed  damosel,” 

Rosetti  wrote 

About  some  gifted  kitchen  belle 
Of  real  note. 

It  was  about  some  cook,  I  wot, 

Who  tarried  long, 

That  Gounod  wrote,  as  like  as  not, 

His  jewel  song. 

— Washington  Herald. 

Hobbs  :  I  guess  the  elevator  is  out  of 
order.  What  is  that  sign  on  the  door? 

Dobbs  :  The  elevator  man  must  be  a 
bit  of  a  wag.  It  says,  “  Please  pardon 
me  for  not  rising.” — Boston  Transcript.  there  are  such  men 


They  All  Serve 

George  C.  Boldt,  well-known  hotel 
man,  was  talking  in  Philadelphia  about 
the  hotels  in  Switzerland. 

“  They  are  good,”  said  Mr.  Boldt. 
“  At  the  price  they  are  remarkably  good. 
The  Swiss  are  a  nation  of  hotel-keepers. 

“  The  Alps,  you  know,  draw  all  the 
world  to  Switzerland,  and  the  Switzer 
who  wants  to  become  a  millionaire  goes 
into  the  hotel  business,  as  an  American 
would  go  into  steel  or  sugar.  He  begins 
at  the  bottom.  He  is  a  waiter. 

“  It  is  said  that  once  in  Berne,  at  a  his¬ 
toric  public  meeting,  all  the  leading  men 
of  Switzerland  were  gathered  together. 
A  vote  had  been  taken  and  in  the  intense 
silence  preceding  the  epoch-making  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  tellers  a  wag  shouted, 
‘  Waiter !  ’ 

“  Instantly  the  whole  assembly  rose  as 
one  man  and  answered,  ‘Yes,  sir!  ’  ” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Good  Reason 

“  Look  here,  Ben,  what  did  you  shoot 
at  me  fer?  I  ain’t  got  no  quarrel  with 
you.” 

“You  had  a  feud  with  Jim  Wombat, 
didn’t  ye?  ” 

“I  did;  but  Jim’s  dead.” 

“I’m  his  executor.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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The  Meriden  Company’s  New 
Store  will  prove  particularly 
attractive  to  those  who  are  fitting 
out  their  country  establishments. 

Beautiful  and  inexpensive 
plated  ware — Tea  Services, 
Water  Pitchers, Vegetable  Dishes, 
T rays,  etc.  F or  the  reg  ular  table 
service,  of  course,  the  famous 

“1847  ROGERS  BROS.”  Knives, 
Forks,  Spoons,  etc. — the  heav¬ 
iest  triple  plate. 

Veranda  Sets  for  beverages 
and  ices;  Highball  Sets,  Sand¬ 
wich  Trays,  etc.,  and  many 
exclusive  novelties. 

Send  for  our  booklet  of  Beverage  Recipes. 

The  Meriden  Company 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 

Silversmiths 

49-51  West  Thirty- fourth  Street 
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CAKE  ASSORTMENTS 
for  COUNTRY  HOMES 


To  the  Summer  Hostess,  Dean' s  Assortments  of  Delicious 
Cakes  are  of  great  assistance.  Twenty  different  assort¬ 
ments  of  Cakes  that  are  dainty  and  uncommon  and  ideal 
for  Afternoon  Teas,  Luncheons,  Dinners,  Motor  and 
Yachting  Trips,  etc.  Packed  carefully  in  pasteboard 
boxes  to  keep  perfectly  fresh. 

Assortments  at  $ 2.00 ,  $3.00,  $5.00,  $8.00  and  $ 12.00  each. 

Expressage  Prepaid 

to  any  express  point  within  300  miles  of  New  York  City 
Send  for  Special  Summer  Booklet  giving 
make-up  of  the  assortments  and  full  information 
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REGULAR,  WOMEN ’5  '  TICKET 


Reform  Candidate :  oh,  girls!  here’s  a  stupid  telegram  saying  that  horrid  o’brien  woman  is  elected,  i  don't 

BELIEVE  IT.  I  DON'T  SEE  HOW  SHE  Can  BE,  BECAUSE  EVER  AND  EVER  SO  MANY  OF  THE  GIRLS  SAID  THEY  WERE  GOING  TO  VOTE 
FOR  ME,  AND  SHE- — THINK  OF  FOUR  YEARS  MORE  OF  THAT  ONE  HAT  OF  HERS  ! 
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IS  it  a  political 
boss  who  is 
coming  home  this 
week,  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  umpire  ? 

We  need  in 
this  country  a 
great  character,  fit  to  be  the  formidable 
counsellor  of  independent  voters.  He 
needs  to  be  a  wise  man,  a  man  of  na¬ 
tional  influence,  a  man  of  definite 
ideas;  not  a  self-seeker,  not  himself 
an  active  contestant  for  political  hon¬ 
ors,  not  in  spirit  a  political  partisan, 
but  a  seeker  after  duty,  a  harmonizer 
of  conflicts  between  true  men,  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  necessary  measures  and  a 
supporter  of  honest  government. 

Is  this  an  office  that  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  will  aspire  to  undertake? 

It  is  as  great  an  office  as  is  open 
to  an  American,  one  that  calls  for 
pure  aspirations,  ripe  experience,  sure 
instincts  and  the  hardiest  self-re¬ 
straint  and  resolution.  It  is  an 
office  that  can  only  exist  when  and 
because  there  is  a  man  to  fill  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  Colonel  is  such  a  man. 
He,  and  no  one  else,  has  the  requisite 
prestige.  He  has  the  necessary  expe¬ 
rience  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  instincts.  The  purity  of  his 
aspirations  and  the  insurmountableness 
of  his  self-restraint  are  of  course  de¬ 
batable,  and  always  will  be,  but  in 
that  debate,  for  our  part,  we  would 
choose  the  affirmative  side. 

We  by  no  means  suggest  Colonel 
Roosevelt  for  the  office  of  National 
Judge.  We  have  one  already.  A  po¬ 
litical  umpire  is  something  altogether 
different.  A  judge  sits  apart  from  the 
strifes  of  mankind,  impartial,  passion¬ 
less,  secure.  Such  a  part  would  never 
fit  the  Colonel.  But  an  umpire — how 
different !  Mask  on  his  visage  and 
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pad  a-down  his  person,  in  the  game 
every  minute,  back  of  the  catcher, 
back  of  the  pitcher,  skipping  about  in 
the  infield,  watching  every  play,  calling 
balls,  strikes,  fouls,  the  centre  of  every 
dispute,  calling  men  out  when  they 
ought  to  be  out — a  thing  the  Judge 
somehow  can't  do — hooted  by  the 
crowd,  cheered  by  the  crowd,  mobbed 
by  the  crowd,  and  escorted  off  the 
grounds  by  the  police. 

Surely  that  is  not  a  canned  life.  To 
be  in  the  game  for  the  game’s  sake, 
but  out  of  the  score,  is  not  that  a 
prospect  that  would  appeal  to  the 
sporting  blood  of  our  Colonel? 


AND  how  the  players  need  him ! 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Roosevelt 
to  Representative  Fish  asking  for  a 
conference  in  New  York  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival!  All  the  insurgents  re¬ 
joice,  and  declare  (the  papers  say) 
"  that  this  could  mean  but  one  thing — 
the  aid  and  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  the  insurgent  cause.”  But  the  regu¬ 
lars  have  also  heard  from  the  return¬ 
ing  traveler,  and  have  been  asked  to 
meet  him.  “  In  fact,”  said  one  of  them, 
“  I  believe  there  will  be  surprises  in 
store  for  both  sides  on  the  day  when 
Colonel  Roosevelt  lands.”  Mr.  Root 
saw  him  in  London.  “  I  had  a  most 
interesting  talk  with  him,  arranged  for 
by  wireless.  It  lasted  two  hours.  It 
was — of  a  zoological  nature.”  Mr. 
Root  is  not  an  insurgent,  but  his  views 
of  a  game  that  he  had  watched  and 
that  had  been  checked  by  disputes 
would  be  of  unquestionable  value  to 
an  expected  umpire.  Does  it  not  look 
as  if  the  Colonel  had  been  preparing 
himself  to  umpire  something?  Wasn’t 
it  just  to  get  his  hand  in  that  three 
weeks  ago,  in  London,  he  volunteered 
a  decision  on  the  point  of  England's 
duty  in  Egypt  ? 

Though  the  Colonel  may  in  spirit 
have  graduated  from  partisanship 
lit  still  has  a  party,  and  it  is  natural 
that  his  first  essays  in  domestic  um¬ 
piring  should  be  in  contests  between 
rival  teams  in  his  own  league.  We 
can  hardly  think  of  him  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  as  becoming  directly  serviceable  to 
the  Democrats  in  the  solution  of  their 


perplexities.  But  indirectly  he  may  be 
useful  to  them,  too.  There  are  a 
great  many  Democrats  who  think  they 
like  what  they  think  he  stands  for,  and 
who  use  him  as  a  standard  in  measur¬ 
ing  the  relative  capacities  of  persons 
whose  qualifications  for  party  leader¬ 
ship  they  wish  to  ascertain.  They 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  find  a 
duplicate  of  the  Colonel  and  run  him 
for  President,  and  they  will  be  slow  to 
warm  to  any  man  who  sees  no  good  in 
their  pattern  candidate.  When  Gov¬ 
ernor  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  expressed 
the  other  day  his  confident  belief  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  put  Mr.  Taft  in  the 
White  House  because  he  knew  he  was 
constitutionally  unfit  for  a  place  which 
he  wished  to  fill  again  himself,  the 
Governor  simply  put  himself  on  record 
as  a  man  who  does  not  know  enough 
about  men  to  be  seriously  thought  of 
for  President.  When  Mr.  Osborne,  of 
New  York,  spoke  of  a  man  who  “has 
carried  the  natural  barbarism  of  boy¬ 
hood  into  a  restless  and  flamboyant 
middle  age,”  the  question  that  he  in¬ 
vited  was :  “  Is  that  all  he  can  see  in 
Roosevelt?”  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  curse 
out  the  umpire,  but  those  who  do  it  in¬ 
vite  a  careful  inspection  of  their  own 
judgment. 


AV7E  look  for  some  very  useful 
’’’’  public  services  from  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
His  own  party  needs  desperately  a 
politician  bold  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  settle  its  disputes  and  tell  it 
what  it  ought  to  want  and  how  to  get 
it.  Before  the  country  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  railroad  management, 
the  tariff,  conservation,  the  currency 
system  and  the  conduct  of  business 
that  are  novel  and  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  and  to  the  settlement  of  which  his 
efforts  may  effectually  contribute.  Be¬ 
fore  the  world  there  is  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  world’s  peace.  We  wel¬ 
come  him  to  the  new  job  of  political 
umpire.  What  scraps,  what  hoot5, 
what  cheers,  what  close  decisions,  bad 
and  good,  and  what  incessant  misrep¬ 
resentations  await  him  !  Happy  man 
to  have  so  lively  a  job  in  view,  and  a 
spirit  so  game  to  tackle  it! 
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AT  LIFE’S  FARM 

LEADING  THE  JOYFUL  LIFE 


“  Life’s  ”  Fresh  Air  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged . 

Carrie  A.  Towle . 

M.  D.  C . 

In  Memory  of  W.  J.  and  N.  N.  J . 

In  Memory  of  Janet  Wilson . 

Joseph  H.  Barnes . 

G.  H . . . 

4‘  From  a  Friend  ” . 

William  H.  Briggs . 


$2,378.08 
5.3i 
5.00 
1 0.00 
10.00 
20.00 
5.50 
10.00 
10.00 


$2,453.80 

ACKNOWLEDGED  WITH  THANKS 

24  bottles  “  Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer  ”  and  24  bottles  “  Allen’s 
Lung  Balsam,”  from  the  Davis  &  Lawrence  Company. 

One  case  Imperial  Granum,  from  John  Carle  &  Sons. 

1,000  sample  cans  of  Sanitol  Tooth  Powder,  from  the  Sanitol 
Chemical  Laboratory  Company. 

5,000  Fresh  Air  Farm  circulars,  from  the  Williams  Printing  Com¬ 
pany. 

48  base  balls,  6  bats  and  16  baseball  gloves,  from  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros. 

Three  dozen  cans  of  Creta  Cream  Powdered  Toilet  Soap,  from 
the  Creta  Creme  Company. 

Indicted  ! — -Nonsense  ! 


WE  learn  from  the  papers  that  Miss  Sarah  E.  Peck,  head 
of  a  department  in  Union  College,  in  Nebraska,  has 
been  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  refusing  to  tell 
her  age  to  the  census-taker. 

Our  sympathies  are  with  Miss  Peck.  We  don’t  think  she 
should  be  obliged  to  tell  her  age.  If  the  census-taker  cannot 
guess  it  accurately  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  he 
should  be  empowered  to  summon  offhand  a  jury  of  not  less 
than  three  matrons  and  accept  their  verdict  on  the  tale  of 
Miss  Peck's  years.  The  census  law  should  provide  for  such 
an  alternative  in  such  cases.  The  accuracy  of  the  census 


would  not  suffer  from  having  the  age  of  reluctant  ladies  like 
Miss  Peck  estimated  by  impartial  observers. 

Inspection  of  the  teeth  should  be  permitted  in  such  cases, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  the  subject  consents.  In  no  case  should 
her  mouth  be  pried  open  or  her  nose  held. 


Gosh  ! 


FOUR  millions  for  Princeton  from  a  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
man,  living  almost  within  sight  of  the  tower  of  Harv¬ 
ard's  Memorial  Hall ! 

The  least  that  Princeton  can  do  in  return  is  offer  sepul¬ 
ture  in  New  Jersey  for  Mr.  Wyman’s  bones.  They  will  hardly 
rest  easy  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

And  what  a  poultice  for  Princeton's  sores  ! 


GOOD  GNUS  FOR  TAFT 
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JULIUS  C/ESAR,  ACT  I. 

(R  e-enter  Casar  and  Train) 

Huchesius: 

“The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning; 

.  .  .  But  look,  Timotheus, 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar’s  brow, 

And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train; 

Taftonia’s  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cannonio 
Looks  with  such  fiery  and  such  ferret  eyes 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  Senators.” 
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WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THEM  ? 


Husbands’  Correspondence  Bureau 


Branches  Everywhere ,  Including  Paris,  Constantinople  and 

WE  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  announce  the  suspension 
of  our  business.  We  hope  it  may  be  temporary,  but 
we  fear  the  worst.  We  have  been  struggling  against  heavy 
odds  for  some  time — much  longer  than  we  personally  de¬ 
sired — but  we  did  it  out  of  loyalty  to  a  small  body  of  faithful 
husbands  who  have  still  clung  to  us.  To  these  old  customers, 
many  of  them  grown  gray,  and  still  suffering ;  many  of  them 
indeed  incurable,  but  for  whom  we  have  been  able  to  offer 
measures  of  temporary  relief,  we  cannot  say  enough  to  show 
our  friendship  and  our  gratitude.  We  shudder  when  we  think 
what  will  become  of  them  without  our  help.  God  help  them  ! 
They  will  have  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

The  principal  cause  of  our  retirement  from  business  is 
due  to  our  sympathetic  nature.  Wherever  we  saw  a  suffering 
husband  we  placed  all  the  resources  of  this  office  immediately 
at  his  disposal,  determined  to  alleviate  his  condition  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Neither  did  we  require  our  patrons  to  pay  in  advance. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  several  thousand  unpaid  accounts 
on  our  books,  and  against  men  who  have  been  permanently 
cured,  who  are  now  holding  up  their  heads,  defying  their 
wives  and  having  a  grand  time.  We  bear  them  no  malice. 
We  are  glad  that  they  are  happy.  It  has  ever  been  the  curse 
of  true  genius  that  it  never  could  collect  its  bills,  and  has 
even  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  get  payments  on  account.  We 
can  only  hope  that  our  own  creditors  will  have  the  same 
kindly  feelings  toward  us  that  we  have  toward  some  of  our 
own  delinquents.  This  is  a  hard  world,  full  of  care.  We 
ought  not  to  make  the  burden  too  great  for  others  to  bear. 
We  are  here  only  for  a  short  time  and  then  we  are  gone. 
Our  creditors  will  eventually  share  the  same  fate  that  we 
shall.  Let  them  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  think  of  us  in  an 
uncharitable  manner. 

The  chairman  of  our  Entertainment  Committee  wishes  to 
announce  that  he  will  be  glad  to  take  out  select  parties  of 
husbands  day  or  night.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  Tender¬ 
loin.  The  young  and  handsome  blonde  in  charge  of  our  type¬ 
writing  department  is  open  to  an  engagement.  She  has  a 
vivacious  disposition  and  a  vast  experience  and  we  should  like 
to  see  her  well  placed.  She  would  make  an  admirable  affinity. 

Another  cause  which  has  hurt  our  business,  we  regret  to 
say,  has  been  the  rise  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
this  country.  As  we  have  already  announced,  we  are  neutral 
about  woman  suffrage.  We  have  been  immensely  attracted 
toward  some  of  our  most  prominent  suffragists  and  believe 
that  we  could  love  them  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  young 


Philadelphia.  No  Connection  With  Any  Other  Establishment. 

and  innocent.  Although  they  have  practically  killed  our  busi¬ 
ness  we  feel  kindly  toward  them. 

The  way  in  which  woman  suffrage  has  hurt  our  business 
is  as  follows :  Every  husband,  no  matter  what  his  wife  may 
be  or  how  she  treats  him,  is  always  ready  to  be  cured.  Nay, 
he  is  anxious,  and  will  place  himself  in  our  hands  at  once ; 
but  if  his  wife  is  a  suffragist  he  doesn't  care  whether  he  is 
treated  or  not.  He  knows  there  is  no  cure  anyway,  and  he 
becomes  immediately  indifferent  to  his  own  fate.  As  yet  we 
have  been  unable,  in  spite  of  our  vast  experience,  to  cure 
suffrageitis.  The  result  of  this  is  that  many  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers  abandoned  us  when  their  wives  took  the  stump. 

We  shall  continue  to  be  called  in  consultation  in  a  private 
capacity.  Although  we  are  not  prosperous,  any  case  that  we 
can  help  will  find  as  much  sympathy  and  advice  as  we  can 
give.  The  following  letter  is  one  among  many  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  news  of  your  temporary  (let 
us  hope)  retirement  with  great  sadness.  You  are  a  hundred 
years  ahead  of  the  times.  The  next  generation  will  be  erecting 
monuments  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  assure  you  that 
thousands  of  cured  husbands  nourish  in  their  hearts  a  great 
love  and  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  them.  If  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  for -you,  except  lend  you  money,  please 
count  on  my  wife  and  myself.  Just  at  present  we  are  a  little 

short  owing  to  the  high  prices.  H -  T - 

We  retire  from  the  field  full  of  pride  and  with  the  calm 
assurance  that  we  have  worked  for  our  country's  best  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  glad  to  announce,  however,  that  our  Paris 


“we  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours" 
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“  GEE,  BUT  THEY  HAVE  GROWN  SNOB¬ 
BISH  SINCE  THEY  MOVED  INTO  THAT  HIS¬ 
TORIC  MANSION  !  ” 


This  Glorious  Fourth 

GETTING  READY 

FATHER,  get  the  arnica  ;  mother,  get 
the  lint  ; 

Susie,  get  the  bottles 'and 
The  smelling  salts  and  mint; 

Alice,  get  the 
Plasters  ; 

Tommy,  get  the  matches! 

I  will  get  the  needle  and 
Material  for 
Patches  ! 

This  the  day  we  celebrate  ;  let  the  anvils 
ring  ! 

Every  one  be  merry  while 
The  village  children  sing ! 

‘We  are  inde¬ 
pendent  ; 

That's  why  we're  hurraying! 

Tom  will  cauterize  the  wounds 
And  I  will  do  the 
Spraying  ! 

Float  Old  Glory  to  the  mast  !  Let  the 
colors  wave 
Over  the  inhabitants 
Of  all  our  country  brave  ! 

We  know  why  we’re 
Yelling — 

We  know  why  we’re  shouting! 

Don’t  shoot  any  crackers  while 
The  orators  are 
Spouting  ! 


Bust  a  leg.  ye  patriots  !  Paralyze  an  eye  ! 

Blow  yourselves  to  smithereens — 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  die  ! 

Lockjaw's  very 
Painful ; 

Usually  fatal — - 

But  the  sacrifice  is  sweet 
In  honor  of  our 
Natal  ! 

Hairy  Edward  Warner. 

Colonel  Chantecler 

EORGES  BOURDON  has  discovered 
and  expounds  it  in  Figaro  that  the 
sentiments  about  human  life  and  duty 
disclosed  by  Roosevelt  in  his  Sorbonne 
lecture  are  identical  with  the  sentiments 
of  M.  Rostand's  Chantecler.  Chanle- 
cler,  M.  Bourdon  says,  is  not  French, 
he  is  universal,  and  he  points  to  Roose¬ 
velt  as  the  fulfilment,  in  a  way,  of  the 
ideal  that  M  Rostand  put  in  his  play. 

M.  Bourdon  estimates  the  Colonel  by 
the  sentiments  in  his  Sorbonne  lecture, 
a  discourse  which  has  been  held  to  be 
platitudinous.  No  doubt  it  is.  Who¬ 
ever  makes  a  general  discourse  about  hu¬ 
man  conduct  is  bound  to  be  either  plati¬ 
tudinous  or  erratic.  The  facts  are 
pretty  well  knowm.  If  the  speaker  states 
them  he  can  only  avoid  platitude  by 
graces  of  expression.  If  he  misstates 
them  he  is  more  original  and  less  sound. 
Sundry  German  professors  turn  out 
from  time  to  time  highly  original  ideas 
of  life  and  folks,  but  they  don’t  wash. 


0^° 

OVERHEARD  IN  THE  UGANDA  DISTRICT 


A  LITTLE  absence 
now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of 
husbands. 


Question  ! 

DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 
ASKS  WOMEN  TO 
UNITE 

( Special  Correspondence 
of  the  World ) 
London,  May  18. 

UNITE  or  untie?  A 
lot  of  precedents  in 
this  case  favor  the  latter 
reading.  Has  our  neighbor 
the  World'  made  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error? 


WHEN  HEARTS  ARE  TRUMPS  LEAD  WITH  A  DIAMOND” 


branch,  while  badly  damaged  in  the 
flood,  will  still  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  Any  of  our  former  patrons  who 
call  there  and  wish  to  be  shown  the 
courtesies  of  the  place  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  always.  We  make 
this  announcement  as  a  parting  testi¬ 
monial  of  our  regard  to  the  many  wives 
of  our  customers,  who  seem  to  feel  that 
they  must  rejoice  over  our  downfall. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  their  hus¬ 
bands  in  Paris  after  next  month  (if  we 
can  secure  passage)  and 
offer  them  our  services 
for  any  hour  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Our  life  work  is  over. 

But  there  still  remains 
the  possibility  of  sweet 
revenge. 

Adieu  ! 

Husbands’  Correspond¬ 
ence  Bureau. 
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“  THEIR  TAINTED  WEALTH  RICH  MALEFACTORS  HIDE  ’ 


Scene:  The  harbor  of  Manhattan.  In 
the  background  the  Ananias  Club,  before 
which  stands  a  wistful,  watchful,  ex¬ 
pectant  Teddy  Bear.  Enter,  hurriedly. 
Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Mr.  Riis  ( recitative )  : 

ECLARE,  declare,  O  Teddy  Bear, 
Ingratiating  cub, 

What  makes  this  din  of  grief  within 
The  Ananias  Club? 

No  longer  swings  in  Highland  flings 
The  painted  Lyre  Bird, 

But  crouches  low  before  his  foe, 

The  Shorter,  Uglier  Word. 

And  Mergers  stark  and  Rebates  dark, 
Affrighted  phantoms,  flit ; 

While  shrieking  flies  with  rolling  eyes 
The  Undesired  Cit. 

Their  Tainted  Wealth  in  trembling 
stealth 

Rich  Malefactors  hide  ; 


MERGERS  STARK  AND  REBATES  DARK 


And,  by  meh  faith  !  is  yon  the  wraith 
Of  pale  Race  Suicide? 

The  Muckful  Rake  and  Nature  Fake 
Are  wretched  sights  to  see  ; 

Declare,  declare,  thou  Teddy  Bear, 
Why  should  these  marvels  be? 

The  Teddy  Bear  : 

He  comes !  with  a  cargo  of  glory ! 


He  comes!  with  his  head  in  a  wreath. 
What  sunburst  surpasses 
The  gleam  of  his  glasses, 

What  comet  the  flash  of  his  teeth  ! 

Oh,  Scribner’s  is  full  of  his  story; 

The  Outlook  is  ’way  above  par; 

The  Trusts  have  the  blues 
And  shake  in  their  shoes. 

He’s  coming!  He’s  coming!!  T.  R.  !  !  ! 

They  fall  into  each  other’s  amts  and 
gambol  down  to  the  landing  to  the  strains 
of  "  The  Merry  Widow”  waits. 

Marching  chorus  of  enthusiastic  news¬ 
paper  paragraphers : 

Let  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  scream  ! 

Raise  the  Nashville  Banner  high  ! 

Paris  Beacon  redly  gleam  ! 

Wink  with  gladness  Needles  Eye! 

Draw  the  bright  Toledo  Blade! 

Flash  the  Memphis  Scimitar! 

Pittsburg  Sun  dispel  the  shade  ! 

Twinkle  Honolulu  Star! 

Sound  the  San  Francisco  Call! 

Bronson  Bugle,  tell  the  tale! 

Claflin  Clarion,  speak  to  all ! 

Elgin  Echo,  wake  the  vale  ! 

Buzz,  O  busy  Bison  Bee !  .' 

Reading  Searchlight,  lend  your  ray! 
Ludlow  Meteor,  dance  with  glee! 

Wilsey  Warbler,  lift  the  lay ! 

Acton  Rooster,  grandly  crow  ! 

Cackle,  cackle,  Plymouth  Hen ! 

Bid  the  Quincy  Herald  blow — 

HE  is  coming  home  again ! 

Chorus  of  Salted  Hides,  Boiled  Bones 
and  Preserved  Heads  landed  ( duty  free) 


under  chaperonage  of  Mr.  William 
Loeb : 

I  was  a  Lion  fell 
Who  died  behind  a  bowlder. 

I  was  a  Grant’s  Gazelle — 

HE  shot  me  through  the  shoulder. 

I  was  a  Brindled  Gnu. 

I  was  a  little  Cony. 

I  was  a  Kangaroo. 

I  was  a  blithe  Kongoni. 

And  I  that  trod. 

The  stony  sod 

As  a  Banded  Bandicoot, 

Am  a  Nature  Myth 
Labeled  “  Smith- 
Sonian  Institoot !  ” 

(Chorus) 

Toot!  toot! 

Smithsonian  Institoot ! 

Solo,  by  a  Pensive  Pr-s-d-nt  : 

Oh,  let  us  be  gay,  and  let  us  be  gay. 
As  gay  as  ever  can  be  ! 
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“ever  pursued  by  the  inexorable  limelight” 


But  what  will  he  say,  and  what  will  he 
say. 

Oh,  what  will  he  say  to  me? 

His  Pinchot  is  out,  no  doubt ; 

His  Party  is  rent  asunder ; 

I’ve  done  what  I  could. 

I’ve  tried  to  be  good, 

But  what  will  he  say,  I  wonder! 

Oh,  let  us  be  glad,  and  let  us  be  glad, 
As  glad  as  ever  may  be  ! 

But  will  he  be  sad,  or  will  he  be  mad, 
Oh,  will  he  be  mad  at  me  ? 

The  Tariff! — I  shrink  to  think — 

Oh,  can  it  be  called  a  blunder? 

His  Policies,  too, 

Are  slightly  askew. 

Oh,  what  will  he  say,  I  wonder  ? 

Chorus  of  Malefactors  of  Great 
Wealth,  Predatory  Interests,  Injurious 
Combinations,  Undesirable  Citizens,  etc., 
etc. : 

He’s  a  Frantic  Desperado  ; 

He’s  a  Ravaging  Tornado; 

He’s  an  Influence  Satanic  ; 

He’s  an  Earthquake!  He’s  a  Panic! 
He’s  a  Socialistic  Dreamer; 

He’s  a  Demagogic  Schemer; 

He’s  an  Anarchistic  Screamer! 
Revolutional ! 

Unconstitutional ! 

Wish  his  skin  had  less  of  thickness! 
Wish  he’d  caught  the  Sleeping  Sickness  ! 
Wish  an  Elephant  had  hit  him  ! 

Wish  a  Crocodile  had  bit  him  ! 

Having  made  this  slight  digression, 

Let  us  join  the  Glad  Procession. 

A  whaleboat,  manned  by  a  picked  crew 
of  Rough  Rozuers,  approaches  the  landing. 
Jacob  A.  Riis  and  the  Teddy  Bear  rush 
into  the  water  and  reappear  bearing 
upon  their  shoulders  Theodoras  Afri- 
canus,  armed  to  the  teeth,  laureled  to  the 
eyebrows,  and  mounted  on  his  favorite 


DECLARE,  DECLARE,'  O  TEDDY  BEAR  ” 


hunting  pony  “  Tranquillity.”  He  sets 
foot  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Manhattan 
and  marches  to  the  center  of  the  stage, 
ever  pursued  by  the  inexorable  limelight. 
Great  jubilation.  Triumphal  tableau. 

Final  grand  chorus  of  Third  Term 


<v. 

CHORUS  OF  MALEFACTORS 


Boomers,  Ultimate  Consumers,  Fathers 
of  Thirteen  Children  and  the  Glad  Popu¬ 
lace,  to  the  tune  of  “  America  ”  : 

We  adore  The-o-dore, 

Who  to  his  native  shore 
Comes  from  afar. 

He’ll  give  our  woes  relief, 

Jail  each  audacious  thief, 

Cut  down  the  price  of  beef — 
Welcome  home,  T.  R. ! 

Arthur  Guiterman. 


Wanted:  New  Styles  in  Pensions 

HE  country  is  now  paying  out  $155,- 
000,000  a  year  for  Civil  War  pen¬ 
sions.  As  fast  as  this  sum  diminishes 
by  the  death  of  pensioners  fervent  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  to  add  to  it  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  pensions. 

Two  plunder  pension  schemes  are  now 
before  Congress.  One  is  to  put  all  sur¬ 
viving  Civil  War  officers  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  army,  at  a  cost  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  millions.  The  other  is  to  give  a 
pension  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  every 
surviving  Civil  War  soldier,  at  a  cost  of 
about  forty  millions.  One  bill  covers 
both  jobs. 

These  additional  pensions  are  not  due. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  pensions 
already  voted  are  not  due.  If  there  must 
be  more  pensions  Congress  should  find  a 
new  basis  for  them.  The  Civil  War  as  a 
pension  basis  has  been  pitifully  over¬ 
worked  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Think 
of  something  new,  good  Congressmen. 
Pension  all  drinking  men  because  of  the 
danger  they  incur  from  their  habits. 
Pension  all  mothers,  pension  school¬ 
teachers,  ex-Presidents,  trained  nurses 
over  fifty  years  old.  If  the  money  must 
be  voted,  show  some  originality  about 
spending  it.  So  far  as  pensions  go  the 
Civil  War  debt  has  been  far  overpaid, 
with  great  resulting  damage  to  the  self- 
respect  of  the  Civil  War  veterans. 
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Bo-Peep  Revised 

TEDDY,  come  home  and  blow  your 
horn. 

The  sheep's  in  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the 
corn. 

The  boy  you  left  to  ’tend  the  sheep 
Is  under  the  haystack  fast  asleep. 


Sic  Vos  non  Vobis 

FOR  the  benefit  of  readers — there  may 
be  some — whose  attention  in  youth 
was  diverted  to  other  things  than  the 
Latin  poets,  be  it  said  that  the  four  words 
that  make  the  title  above,  stand  for  the 
assertion  that  there  are  folks  in  the  world 
who  work  like  blazes  but  get  no  due 
advantage  out  of  it  for  themselves. 
There  were  such  people  in  the  time  of 
Horace;  there  have  been  ever  since  and 
there  are  now ;  people  of  great  talent 
and  usefulness  some  of  them,  but  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves.  Such  people  often  enough  have 
notable  powers  of  expression,  but  do  not 
find  in  themselves  what  they  want  to  ex¬ 
press.  Like  as  not  they  find  it  else¬ 
where.  Psychologically  they  are  mighty 
interesting  ;  all  the  more  so  because 
their  number  makes  them  important. 
All  the  good  copyists  in  all  the  arts  are 
of  that  number. 

For  example  :  There  was  a  girl  who 
thought  she  could  sing  well  enough  to 
go  on  the  stage  and  draw  pay  as  a  public 
entertainer.  She  went  to  a  notable  sing¬ 
ing  master  and  told  him  about  it.  Then 
she  sang  to  him.  He  heard  and  said: 
“Oh,  no!  you  haven’t  got  the  goods.  It 
is  quite  useless  for  you  to  attempt  what 
you  propose.”  “  Wait  a  minute,”  she 
said,  “  till  I  give  you  an  imitation  of 


TAKING  SOMETHING  COOLING 


“  IN  THE  ADVERSITY  OF  OUR  BEST  FRIEN 

NOT  DIS1 

Melba.”  So  she  let  out  a  tuck,  and  for¬ 
got  about  herself,  and  let  go  for  all  she 
was  worth  with  Melba  in  her  mind,  and 
as  much  like  her  as  she  knew  how. 

“  Dear  child  !  ”  said  the  singing  master, 
“why,  that's  singing!  Imitate  some  one 
else!  ”  Which  she  did,  and  went  on 
the  boards  as  Cissie  Loftus — so  the  tale 
is  told — and  was  happy  ever  after. 

We  all  have  more  or  less  of  the  goods 
that  make  great  people.  We  are  all 
Aeolian  harps  with  possibilities  of  tunes 
in  us  if  the  right  current  of  air  blows 
through  us.  It  is  something  back  of 
brains  and  skill  that  makes  effectiveness — 
something  that  backs  up  the  spirit,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  neither  physical  nor  mental, 
but  can  use  physique  and  mind  like  tools 
in  its  hand  ;  something  very  close  to  in¬ 
spiration. 


;  THERE  IS  OFTEN  SOMETHING  WHICH  DOES 
•  EASE  US  ” 

That  is  the  quality  that  makes  the 
difference  between  principals  and  assist¬ 
ants,  that  makes  great  generals — Grant 
had  it ;  that  makes  great  Presidents — 
Washingtons,  Jacksons,  Lincolns.  Pret¬ 
ty  erring  sort  of  people  have  it  some¬ 
times.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  attained,  that 
develops  sometimes  late  in  life.  The 
possibilities  of  it  are  doubtless  congeni¬ 
tal,  but  it  is  life  that  develops  it — the 
discipline  of  life,  the  shaping  stress  of 
crises,  the  strain  of  long  responsibility 
the  prod  of  effort. 

There  may  yet  come  a  breeze  out  of 
somewhere  singing  through  the  strings 
of  Judge  Taft  that  will  make  him  a  great 
President.  E.  S.  M. 


MAN’S  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  thousands  do  likewise. 
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ROBERT  JOSEPH  COLLIER 
Born  June  17,  1876 


Mr.  Collier  is  the  proprietor  of  Collier’s 
Weekly.  He  is  the  son  of  Peter  Fenelon 
Collier.  He  is,  indeed,  the  son  of  an  able 
man  and  the  owner  of  an  able  paper.  He 
has  youth  and  good  fortune  on  his  side  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  succeed. 

We  congratulate  you,  sir.  upon  your  an¬ 
cestry  and  your  advisers  If  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  is  not  reformed  in  time  under  your  ad¬ 
ministration  we  believe  that  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  yours.  In  the  meantime,  we  wish 
you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day 


now  smile  at  the  recollection  of  “And  He  Worried  About  It.” 

Mr  Foss,  we  hope  that  your  Pegasus,  tethered  to  the 
front  gate,  is  but  waiting  for  his  rider.  And  may  you  mount 
him  again  soon.  We  have  need  of  you.  In  the  meantime,  we 
wish  you  well,  and  a  long  life. 

HELEN  MILLER  GOULD 
Born  June  20.  1868 

The  law  of  compensation  works  even  in  families.  Witness 
Miss  Helen  Gould,  teeming  with  goodness  and  spending  her 
energy  and  patrimony  to  alleviate  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others  From  the  most  miser¬ 
able  citizen  to  the  government  itself  her 
charity  has  extended. 

“  Facile  invenies  et  pejorem,  et  pejus  mo- 
ratam 

Meliorem  neque  tu  reperies,  neque  sol 
videt.” 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  peculiar  gratifica¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  honor, 
madam,  to  wish  that  your  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land.  Others  have  given  more  boun¬ 
tifully  but  none  more  discriminatingly  or  gracefully  than  you 
have.  We  felicitate  you  upon  your  character  and  wish  you 
many  happy  returns. 


CHARLES  FROHMAN 
Born  June  17,  1860 


DANIEL  CARTER  BEARD 
Born  June  21 ,  1850 


It  has  been  said  that  a  theatrical  man 
ager  is  known  by  the  companies  he  keeps. 

Surely,  then,  Mr.  Frohman  is  entitled  to  a 
niche  in  the  gallery  of  dramatic  immortals. 

He  began  humbly  as  a  ticket  seller  and 
went  from  thence  through  all  the  stages 
which  lead  up  to  proprietorship 

We  know  you,  sir,  to  be  a  good  fellow 
You  have  avoided  many  temptations 

May  your  good  judgment  and  your  ar¬ 
tistic  sense  continue  to  support  you. 

Congratulations  ! 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 
Born  June  18,  1877 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  dry-as-dust  journal¬ 
ists  and  amateur  psychologists  to  chloroform  Mr.  Flagg’s 
genius  and  to  exhibit  afterward  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  butterfly  naturalist 
makes  his  display.  He  has  been  termed  a 
satirist,  an  aesthete,  a  cynic  and  a  moralist. 
But  so  far  no  attempt  to  transfer  his  color 
scheme  to  type  has  been  successful. 

He  received  his  education  in  New  York, 
England.  Paris  and  St  Louis.  He  has  ex¬ 
traordinary  humor,  inimitable  power  at  cari¬ 
cature  and  a  delightful  sense  of  color.  As 
the  treasurer  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  he 
has  displayed  a  wonderful  range  in  practical 
affairs.  He  has  even  been  “roasted  by  the  New  York  Sun,” 
thus  making  his  fame  secure.  As  an  interpreter  in  line  draw¬ 
ing  of  universal  human  nature  he  is  unequalled 

Life  salutes  you,  Mr.  Flagg,  as  one  of  its  most  valued 
friends 

SAM  WALTER  FOSS 
Born  June  19,  1858 

We  recall  even  now  the  old  days  of  the  Yankee  Blade, 
when  Mr.  Foss’s  poems  appeared  with  regularity,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  passing  generation.  He  was 
the  first  American,  we  believe,  who  declared 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  living  from 
poetry.  Of  late  years  he  has  not  been  so 
prolific,  much  to  our  regret.  Mr.  Foss  is 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University:  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Somerville  library 
since  1898  and  among  his  volumes  of  hu¬ 
morous  verse  may  be  reckoned  Back  County 
Poems.  Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows  and 
Dreams  in  Homespun 

A  worthy  American  humorous  poet  1 
Many  anthologies  attest  thy  merit  and  many  readers  even 


CHARLES  FROHMAN, 
AETAT  20 


“  Dan  ”  Beard,  as  his  friends  call  him,  is  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  him  in  a 
single  breath  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  love  of  na¬ 
ture  and  his  extraordinary  familiarity  with 
its  varying  moods  and  tenses  by  becoming  a 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  But  the  artist 
in  him  was  too  strong,  and  in  1878  he  came 
to  New  York  and  took  such  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Art  Students’  League  that  he  rose 
to  be  its  vice-president.  Then  Mr.  Beard 
started  his  only  and  original  animal  class  in 
drawing  at  the  Woman's  School  of  Applied 
Design — said  to  be  the  first  one  of  its  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  im¬ 
petus  of  this  school  that  we  now  have  in  this  country  so  many 
animal  artists,  and  that  their  work  is  preeminent.  Not  the 
least  of  these  artists  is  Mr.  Beard.  His  extraordinary  animal 
creations  have  often  interested  and  amused  the  readers  of 
Life  Mr  Beard  also  likes  boys,  and  has  written  many  books 
showing  them  how  to  work  outdoors  and  to  do  many  inter¬ 
esting  things.  In  short,  he  is  a  sort  of  illustrated  edition  of 
John  Burroughs 

We  are  very  fond  of  you,  “.Dan  ”  Beard  You  are  a  bully 
fellow.  Here’s  good  luck  and  a  long  life! 


JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 
|Born  June  22,  1846 

Julian  Hawthorne,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  studied  at 
Harvard  and  abroad  and  has  since  then 
written  no  end  of  books  He  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  prize  offered 
by  the  Herald  for  a  short  story,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  would  not  dare  state  how  many  gold 
mines  he  has  concealed  about  him. 

We  are  pleased  to  account  Mr.  Hawthorne 
our  friend  He  has  been  with  us  in  the 
days  of  doubt  and  in  the  d£ 's  of  prosperity, 
lending  us  his  encouragement  and  cheering 
us  on  We  regard  him  as  a  brother  and  we 
hope  that  his  days  among  us  will  be  long 
and  profitable.  Good  friend,  salute ! 


A  Winner 


“'V^  ES.  Inkem  got  up  a  summer  novel  that  immediately  be- 
1  came  a  best-seller.” 

“That  so?  Something  new  in  the  plot?” 

“  No  But  when  it  came  to  the  page  where  he  described 
the  looks  of  the  heroine  he  had  his  publisher  insert  a  mirror  ” 
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THE  RETURN  OF  A  CELEBRATED  AFRICAN  HUNTER 


PRESUMABLE  EFFECT  ON  A  CONEY  ISLAND  MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The  Romaunt  of  Sir  Teddidore 

(A  Fragment  from  an  Old  Palimpsest) 

T  befell  that  when  Sir  Teddidore,  the  good  knight,  had 
reigned  seven  twelve-month  and  more  in  his  realm  of 
Amerique,  which  lieth  betwixt  the  broad  oceans,  he  grew 
a-weary  of  the  toils  and  trials  of  governance.  So  called  he 
to  him  his  friend  and  brother-at-arms.  Sir  Billitaff,  which 
was  a  portly  knight  and  of  merry  countenance,  and  bade  him 
rule  in  his  stead,  and  let  him  be  sworn  that  he  would  judge  the 
people  rightly,  that  he  would  slay  dragons,  giants,  wizards 
and  caitiffs ;  that  he  would  rescue  distressed  damosels ;  that 
he  would  guard  the  land  from  evil  and  do  all  else  that  unto 
kingship  rightly  longeth. 

Then  did  Sir  Teddidore,  and  with  him  his  son  Kermit, 
the  haut  prince,  fare  oversea  to  the  Land  of  Lyonesse,  where 
they  did  meet  with  full  many  strange  aventures,  and  did 
slay  the  Fillibuster,  the  Sagittary,  the  Jabberwock,  the  Gerrie- 
mander  which  knoweth  not  his  ear  from  his  elbow,  the  Roor¬ 
back  which  diveth  into  his  lair  and  pulleth  the  hole  thereof  in 
after  him,  and  the  Mollycoddle  which  flieth  tail  foremost  and 
so  keepeth  the  sand  out  of  his  eyes. 

Here  leave  we  awhile  speaking  of  Sir  Teddidore  and  speak 
we  of  Sir  Billitaff  that  reigned  in  Amerique  and  was  of  merry 
countenance.  Yet  eftsoons  did  his  countenance  become  less 
merry,  for  many  said  that  he  did  not  wholly  well,  but  con¬ 
sorted  overmuch  with  evil  counsellors.  And  of  these  coun¬ 
sellors  one  was  hight  Sir  Jokannon  de  Panatella,  an  eldern 
knight,  yet  of  ungodly  speech;  and  one  was  Sir  Ball  Ingere 
which  held  the  Stewardship  of  the  Wild  Lands;  and  yet  an¬ 
other  was  Sir  Aid  the  Rich,  that  dwelt  in  a  hugeous  castle 
which  was  called  Tariffe-Gard  And  in  the  donjon-keep  of 
this  castle  was  bred  a  little  worm  ;  and  this  worm  was  nour¬ 
ished  until  it  grew  into  a  mighty  dragon  which  men  did  call 
Costo-Fliving.  And  this  dragon,  Costo-Fliving,  would  issue 
forth  and  would  waste  the  substance  of  the  people;  yet  was 


no  knight  so  hardy  as  to  slay  this  dragon,  for  that  he  was 
harbored  by  that  strong  knight,  Sir  Aid  the  Rich. 

Now  to  westward  dwelt  a  fair  knight  whom  men  called 
Sir  Gifford  of  the  Forest  Green.  And  this  knight  dreamed  a 
dream.  And  to  him  appeared  in  his  vision  the  blessed  Saint 
Conservayshon,  and  showed  him  how  in  the  Land  of  AI-Ascar, 
which  lieth  in  Heathenesse,  dwelt  the  wight  Wizard  Guggen- 
Morgan,  the  which  was  a  foul  enchanter;  and  how  this 
Wizard  had  sent  Sir  Ball  Ingere  to  lay  a  spell  upon  Sir 
Billitaff  that  he  might  be  misled  by  evil  counsel. 

Full  wroth  was  Sir  Gifford  and  straightway  rade  he  a 
great  wallop  till  he  came  before  Sir  Billitaff;  and  then  and 
there  did  he  impeach  Sir  Ball  Ingere  of  high  treason.  Then 
was  decreed  a  great  tournament  betwixt  Sir  Gifford  and  his 


BASEBALL  TERM 

A  SQUEEZE  PLAY 
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party  and  Sir  Ball  Ingere  and  his  party.  Now  was  Sir  Gifford 
heavy  at  heart,  for  well  did  he  wot  that  Sir  Ball  Ingere  was  a 
shrewd  knight;  so  did  he  take  ship  oversea  to  seek  Sir  Teddi- 
dore. 

Now  turn  we  again  to  Sir  Teddidore  which  was  come  out 
of  the  Land  of  Lyonesse.  And  first  went  he  to  the  Country 
of  the  Pharaohs,  where  he  did  make  much  stir.  Thence  pil- 
grimed  he  to  Roma-Burg,  where,  in  sooth,  they  did  give  him 
the  merry  del  val,  as  that  blithe  knight  Sir  Martin  d’Ooley 
writ  in  his  book  aforetime.  Yet  was  he  welcomed  with  great 
worship  by  the  kings  and  great  lords  of  Italia  and  Allemaigne 
and  Gallia  and  Britaine,  for,  wot  ye  well,  he  was  held  for 
the  best  knight  in  all  the  world. 

And  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  all  these  kings,  and  eke 


others,  more  or  less  royal,  to  him  hasted  Sir  Gifford  of  the 
Forest  Green,  crying,  “Tidings,  good  my  Lord!”  Then 
said  Sir  Teddidore,  “  Greeting,  Sir  Gifford.  What  tidings 
from  my  realm  of  Amerique  ?  ”  Then,  “Evil  tidings,” 
answered  him  Sir  Gifford,  and  told  him  all  that  had  chanced. 
“Hah!”  said  Sir  Teddidore,  and  spake  no  word  more,  but 
straightway  armed  him  and  took  ship  again  to  Amerique. 

Now  the  first  city  in  the  Land  of  Amerique  as  one  comes 
up  from  the  Eastern  Sea  is  the  Turbulent  Town  of  Gotham, 
where  men  do  rush  hither  and  thither  at  great  speed  and  for 
no  boot  whatsoever.  Here  landed.  Sir  Teddidore,  whereat 
they  of  Gotham  rejoiced  exceedingly  and  slew  for  him  the 
fatted  Beef  Trust  and  made  great  feast.  And  now  Sir  Teddi¬ 
dore  called  unto  him  .  .  [ Desunt  cetera]. 
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ARE  you  a  relaxable  reader?  Are  you,  that  is  to  say, 
able — and  willing — given  the  opportunity  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement,  to  take  it  easy  with  a  book?  If  not,  eschew 
Nathan  Burke  (Macmillan,  $1.50),  by  Mary  S.  Watts.  This 
leisurely  and  companionable  excursion  into  the  past  with  Nat 
Burke,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Captain  Burke,  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War  volunteers,  as  his  own  biographer  and  our  cicerone, 
is  not  for  those  to  whom  an  hour  is  an  asset  and  a  novel  a 


The  jury,  however,  has  the  right  to 
know  which  of  them  is  on  the  stand. 
Again,  the  race  may  occasionally  produce 
so  unshamed  a  coward,  so  shallow  a 
hypocrite,  so  petty  a  traitor  and  so  des¬ 
picable  a  knave  as  the  Drew  of  the 
present  compilation.  If  so,  his  crude 
confessions  and  boastings  might  have  psychologic  worth,  or  a 
broad-minded  and  big-hearted  artist’s  interpretation  of  his 
type  have  fictional  value.  But  The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew  is 
neither  of  these  and  serves  the  purpose  of  neither.  If  it  is 
not  constructively  a  libel  either  on  Daniel  Drew  or  human 
nature,  it  is  by  explicit  acknowledgment  a  how-come-you-so 
hybrid — neither  fact,  fiction  nor  good  red  lies. 


short  cut  to  a  denouement.  One  imagines  that  its  author, 
having  in  The  Tenants  given  form,  color  and  the  vitality  of 
a  fictional  incarnation  to  her  own  social  recollections  of  cen¬ 


AS  a  sort  of  sedative  and  bracer  after  the  disturbing  expe¬ 
rience  of  watching  a  dead  crook  being  put  through  the 
literary  third  degree  in  The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew  one  can 


tral  Ohio  in  the  ’80s,  has  been  led  to  carry  the  work  of 
imaginative  reconstruction  back  for  the  space  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  on  the  same  ground,  and  has  chosen  the  salient  figure 
of  some  old  stager  of  her  childish  recollections  as  her  spokes¬ 
man.  If  it  is  necessary  to  tag  the  result  it  must  be  ticketed 
as  a  historical  romance.  But  it  is  much  better  described  as 
the  recollections  of  a  plain  American  gentleman  of  the  ’40s. 
It  is  an  informal  and  meandering  narrative.  It  is  a  book  to 


recommend  the  book  of  George  Cary  Eggleston,  Recollections 
of  a  Varied  Life  (Henry  Holt,  $2.75).  In  addition  to  other 
and  less  usual  attributes  it  has  been  written,  edited,  proofread 
and  O.  K.’d  by  the  reminiscer  himself.  And  even  this,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  comfort.  Then  it  has  grace  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  style,  aptness  of  anecdote,  clean-cut  estimates  of  in¬ 
teresting  people  and  an  agreeable  adumbration  of  the  author's 
personality.  Mr.  Eggleston,  who  was  born  in  1839,  brings  to 


take  up  and  lay  down  again  and  come  back  to.  It  is  a  the  writing  of  his  memoirs  that  still  active  and  not  yet 

story  in  which  agreeably  to  forget,  for  a  week,  the  stren-  querulous  interest  in  the  present  that  gives  critical  per- 


uous,  demonstrational,  artistico-scientific  modern  fiction  of 
empirical  research  into  human  nature.  Incidentally  (this 
being,  however,  the  ultimate  justification  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
spiration)  it  is  a  work  in  which  one  en¬ 
visages  the  spirit  of  a  past  day  and  the 
social  consciousness  of  a  vanished  gener¬ 
ation. 

HE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 
DREW  (Doubleday,  Page, 

$1.50),  as  near  as  one  can  gather 
from  the  text  and  the  editor’s  ex¬ 
planatory  foreword,  is  a  mosaic 
imitation  autobiography  composed 
of  broken  bits  from  an  old  diary 
of  Drew’s  set  in  an  arbitrary 
order  of  the  editor’s  choosing  and 
in  a  verbal  cement  of  the  editor’s 
manufacture.  At  best,  where  the 
characters  concerned  and  the 
events  involved  are  of  historical 
significance,  this  particular  kind  of 
tampering  with  original  documents 
is  suspect  and  therefore  unsatis¬ 
fying;  but  when,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  not  only  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  but  questions  of  the  degree 
and  complexion  of  individual  in¬ 
famy  rest  upon  the  authenticity 
and  even  upon  the  authentic  se¬ 
quence  of  alleged  self-revelations, 
it  is  inexcusable.  Daniel  Drew 
would  be  an  interesting,  albeit  an 
interested  witness  in  regard  to 

the  Fisk-Gould-Tweed-Erie  trans-  .  re¬ 

actions.  Bouk  White  may  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  his  investigations  to  give 
expert  testimony  in  the  same  field. 


spective  to  recollections  of  the  past,  but  he  is  by  no  means 
unhumanly  proof  against  the  sense  of  enchantment  that 
distance  lends  to  memory.  His  youth  was  spent  in  a  then 
far-away  and  primitive  Indiana  and  his 
young  manhood  in  a  then  happy  and 
patriarchal  Virginia.  He  served  out 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  and  has  since 
been  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
professional  and  social  life  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  journalistic  New  York. 
Of  all  of  which  the  record  makes 
pleasant  reading. 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 

CONFIDENTIAL  BOOK  GUIDE 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston 
Churchill.  The  story  of  a  social  pil¬ 
grimage.  An  interesting  study  of 
contemporary  American  life  with  an 
ending  made  to  order. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew,  edited 
by  Bouk  White.  See  above. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques 
Futrelle.  A  high-pressure  transac¬ 
tion  in  gems  and  mysteries. 

The  Fascinating  Mrs.  Halton,  by 
E.  F.  Benson.  A  story  that  a  popu¬ 
lar  novelist  seems  to  have  written 
from  mere  force  of  habit. 

Essays  on  Modern  Novelists,  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps.  Extremely  in¬ 
teresting  critical  papers  upon  leading 
American,  English  and  Continental 
writers. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  misadventures  of  an 
English_  shopkeeper.  An  amusing 
story  with  sociological  leanings. 

The  Master  Girl,  by  Ashton  Ilil- 
liers.  A  romance  of  the  Stone  Age 
that  should  be  read  with  enjoyment 
and  a  grain  of  salt. 

My  Friend  the  Indian,  by  James 
McLaughlin.  The  experiences  and 
impressions  of  forty  years  in  the 
United  States  Indian  Service. 

Nathan  Burke,  by  Mary  S.  Watts. 
See  above. 
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“  RICHARD  IS  HIMSELF  AGAIN  ” 


Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hopkins.  One  of  the  best  love 
stories  of  the  year. 

Predestined,  by  Stephen  French  Whitman.  The  graphic  story 
of  a  losing  fight  against  heredity  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New  York. 

Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  by  James  Huneker.  Critical, 
biographical  and  descriptive  papers  upon  art  and  artists.  Gleanings 
in  many  fields. 

Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  See 
above. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  The  human  side  of  an 
every-day  tragedy  by  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  realist. 

The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western,  by  Francis  Lynde.  A 
Nevada  railway  story.  A  new  incarnation  of  the  physical  coward 
and  moral  hero. 

The  Thief  of  Virtue,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  An  interesting  “  book 
of  the  play  ”  from  the  human  comedy  among  the  yeomen  and  yokels 
of  Dartmoor. 

Summer  Styles  in  Girls 

IRLS  this  year  will  run  largely  to  loud  colors.  They  will 
be  seen  everywhere,  as  usual.  The  quiet  effects  will, 
however,  be  used  to  some  extent,  and  are  always  more  serv¬ 
iceable. 

The  summer-resort  styles  will  be  very  much  worn,  and 
there  are  several  popular  varieties  already  on  the  market. 
Mountain  girls,  as  usual,  will  come  high. 

European  varieties  are  in  great  demand  on  account  of  the 
surplus  cash  that  usually  goes  with  them. 

Large,  handsome  blondes  lead  in  interest  and  activity.  Of 
these  there  is  the  peach  blonde,  the  svelte  blonde,  the  hippy- 
hippy  blonde  and  the  languid  blonde. 


Several  brunettes  with  flashing  eyes  have  made  a  hit. 

A  prime  favorite,  much  sought  after,  is  a  medium-sized 
mushroom  chantecler  variety,  with  a  good  disposition  and  a 
hatred  of  ice-cream  soda. 

Motor  girls  continue  with  immense  activity.  One  should 
be  careful  in  selection,  however,  until  outward  wraps  are 
removed,  as  appearances  are  deceptive. 

Domestic  varieties  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  It  is  thought 
that  this  style  will  go  out  entirely. 
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With  Modern 


Improvements 


“r)APA,  I  should  like  to  go  to  the 
1  seaside  this  summer,”  said  Har- 

Harold's  papa  was  a  prominent  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology,  and  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  all  the  country 
side.  He  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  not  alone  for  his  honorable 
character  but  for  his  great 
reasoning  powers.  He  had 
also,  coupled  with  his  tower¬ 
ing  intellect,  something  that 
is  still  more  rare,  for  he  was 
intensely  liberal  and  broad-minded 
in  his  views,  and  was  able  to 
sympathize  with  every  phase  of 
thought.  Harold  knew  this,  for 
he  had  often  tested  his  father's 
capacity  for  sympathy,  and  he  knew  that,  no  matter  if  his 
father  did  not  agree  with  him,  there  would  be  an  excellent 


reason  for  it  which  would  certainly  appear  later.  He  awaited 
his  father's  decision  therefore  with  equanimity. 

“That  is  perfectly  natural,  my  son,”  replied  his  father 
with  a  clever  smile.  “  The  nervous  system — I  put  this  in 
simple  language  in  order  that  your  immature  mind  may  grasp 
my  meaning — has  been  on  the  defensive  all  during  the  winter 
months.  It  has  had  to  resist  the  cold,  and  now  that  the 
warm  weather  has  come  you  experience  an  efferent  and 
sub-conscious  feeling  of  innate  relaxation.  You  long  for  the 
wide  ocean  and  the  physical  freedom  which  one  gets  from 
playing  in  the  sand.  I  should  be  alarmed  about  you,  Harold, 
if  you  didn’t  have  such  a  feeling.  It  would  argue  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition.” 

“Then  I  can  go,  papa?”  asked  Harold,  who,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  young,  was  possessed  of  a  perfectly  natural  youthful 
impatience,  which  of  course  his  father,  with  his  vast  expe¬ 
rience,  understood  instantly. 

“Certainly,  my  boy;  only  it  will  not  be  done  in  quite  the 
manner  that  you  expect.  What  you  term  the  seaside,  for 
example,  is  only  a  series  of  sensations.  Now  we  can  produce 
these  just  as  well  at  home  as  anywhere  else.” 

Harold  looked  a  little  crestfallen,  but  he  had  great  faith 
in  his  father  and  he  knew  that  he  was  too  young  yet  to  under¬ 
stand  everything. 

“  Can  I  go  to  the  seaside  here?  ”  he  asked  dubiously. 

“To  be  sure  you  can,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  the 
actual  journey.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  spare  room  in  the 
stable. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we  will  order  the  necessary  things.” 

Harold’s  father  stepped  to  the  telephone  and  directed  that 
two  barrels  of  genuine  sea  sand  be  delivered  at  once.  Then 
he  called  up  the  carpenter  and  instructed  him  to  make  a  box. 

“  In  a  day  or  so,”  he  said,  with  a  mysterious  smile, 
“  everything  will  be  ready.  Then  you  shall  see  if  I  am  not 
right.” 

Three  days  went  by.  One  afternoon  Harold’s  father  came 
home  early  from  college.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
stable. 

“  Here,  my  son,  is  a  beautiful  marine  view.  I  bought  it 
from  a  poor  artist  for  only  ten  dollars.  We  will  hang  it  up 
right  over  the  sand  box.  This,  as  you  gaze  on  it,  will  produce 
the  right  sensation,  corresponding  exactly  to  that  you  would 


have  if  you  were  actually  at  the  shore.  See  the  crests  of 
those  magnificent  waves  ?  And  see  all  those  vessels  on  the 
horizon  ?  ” 

“  It  is  very  nice,”  said  Harold,  who  was  really  bright  and 
was  able  to  grasp  a  logical  thought. 

“  Now,  here  I  have  an  electric  fan.  We  will  attach  it  to 
the  switch,  and  you  can  regulate  the  breeze  to  suit  yourself 
and  turn  it  any  way  you  wish.” 

“But,  papa,”  said  Harold,  “it  doesn't  supply  sea  air — • 
not  the  air  one  gets  at  the  seaside.” 

“There,  my  dear  boy,  is  where  you  are  in  error.  You 
must  know  that  at  the  seaside  the  wind  blows  more  than  one- 
half  the  lime  direct  from  the  land.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  very  air  which  passes  through  this  stable 
will  move  along  over  the  country  until  it  reaches  the  shore, 
and  if  you  were  there  you  might  be  breathing  it  just  the  same. 
You  would  imagine  that  it  was  ozone,  but  that  would  be  only 
because  of  the  other  sensations — of  sand,  and  water,  and  view. 
These  we  have  all  here,  so  you  see  it  was  erroneous  to  think 
as  you  did.” 

“  I  am  sorry,  papa.  Will  you  forgive  me?  ” 

Certainly.  You  cannot,  at  your  age,  be  expected  to  know 
everything.” 

“  But,  papa,  how  about  the  salt  water?  ” 

“  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  have  provided  for  that.  Here  is 
a  watering  trough.  Here  is  a  bag  of  genuine  sea  salt,  in  the 
crystals,  as  you  see.  You  have  but  to  unite  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  and  you  have  perfect  sea  water.  You  dip  your  feet  in 
it,  look  at  the  picture  and  run  your  hands  through  the  sand— 
and  there  you  are.” 

“  Wouldn’t  it  be  best,  papa,  for  me  to  put  on  a  bathing 
suit?  ” 

“  Ah,  spoken  like  a  true  son  of  your  father.  Here !  I 
have  provided  you  with  one.” 

Harold  put  on  the  suit,  they  turned  on  the  fan  and  for 
some  moments  their  enjoyment  was  so  intense  that  neither 
spoke. 

“  Papa,”  said  Harold  at  last,  “  I  think  I  should  like  to 
sail  a  boat.” 

“Certainly.”  Another  package  was  opened  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  boat  was  disclosed. 

“  Now,  Harold,”  said  his  papa,  “  I  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  thing  in  order  that  your  happiness  may  be  com¬ 
plete.  Follow  me  closely,  as  your  future  as  an  eminent 
psychologist  will  depend  upon  it.  Observe  that  in  comparison 
with  the  ocean  this  water  is  small  in  extent.  But  that  is 
only  an  illusion.  You  may  have  heard  me  say  that  the 
paleontologist  can  from  one  small  bone  construct  the  entire 
body  of  any  animal.  We  first  need  only  to  establish  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  water  is  salt,  like  the  ocean,  made  with  real  sea  salt. 
It  can  hold  up  your  boat.  If  it  were  a  million  times  bigger 
it  could  do  no  more  than  this.  Therefore  it  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  necessary  stimulus  to  your  mind — all  due,  you 
understand,  1o  the  power  of  suggestion.” 

“  I  should  like  to  lie  down  in  the  sun  and  get  tanned.” 

“  Nothing  easier.  We  will  move  the  box  over  under  that 
window  through  which  the  sun  shines.  There !  Now  lie 
down  and  bury  yourself.” 

“  I  ought  to  bring  up  water,  papa.  But  it  is  dry  and 
woodeny  at  bottom.” 

“Don’t  you  perceive,  my  son,  that  the  tide  is  low?  It  is 
only  on  a  rising  tide  that  you  can  get  water?  ” 

(Continued  on  page  1114) 
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The  country’s  future  is  written  in  the 
faces  of  the  young  men.  They  are 
clean-shaven  faces.  In  the  store, 
the  counting-room,  the  classroom,  the 
office — in  work  and  sport  out  of  doors — 
the  men  who  do  things  shave  for  the  day 
just  as  they  dress  for  the  day. 

The  use  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
is  almost  a  universal  habit  with  men  of 
affairs.  It  is  not  solely  a  question  of 
economy — though  it  means  a  great 
saving.  It’s  a  matter  of  comfort,  of 
cleanliness,  of  time. 

The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  self-respect. 
The  man  who  doesn’t  care  how  he  looks 
does  not  care  much  about  anything  else. 

The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  regular 
habits. 


Own  a  Gillette — be  master  of  your 
time — shave  in  three  minutes.  No 
stropping,  no  honing. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  a  corres¬ 
pondence  course  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 
Just  buy  it  and  shave. 

Thirty  thousand  dealers  sell  the 
Gillette.  If  there  is  no  one  in  your 
neighborhood  send  us  $5  and  we’ll  send 
the  razor  and  twelve  double-edged  blades 
by  return  mail. 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  a 
pamphlet — Dept.-  A. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY, 

New  York,  Times  Building  Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building 

Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


8  W.  Second  Street,  Boston 

Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  London  Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester.  Berlin.  Paris 


The  Housewife 

lon't'come  into  my  parlor,”  said  the  Housewife  to  the  Fly  ; 
here’s  a  screen  at  every  window,  and  your  entrance  I  defy, 
here  are  microbes  in  your  footsteps  and  a  crust  upon  your  head, 
thich,  if  not  so  microscopic,  would  fill  our  hearts  with  dread. 


and  the  Fly 

“  There  are  seeds  of  vile  distempers  hidden  in  your  tiny  wings,  - 
And  your  many  feet  have  traveled  over  nameless  filthy  things 
You're  a  menace  to  our  safety,  you  are  powerful  though  small, 
And  the  mischief  you  accomplish  would  the  bravest  heart  appall. 


ou  carry  germs  of  typhoid  and  spread  consumption’s  bane, 
nd  our  sanitary  teachers  paint  your  crimes  in  language  plain, 
'on’t  come  into  my  parlor;  and  for  safety  I  would  pray 
i  you  walked  into  my  dining  room  upon  some  sunny  day. 


“  If  you  enter,  I  have  poison  all  prepared  for  you  to  eat. 

And  paper  spread  to  tangle  your  germ-laden  wings  and  feet 
I  will  poison,  trap  or  smash  you  if  you  do  not  leave  my  door  ; 

For  our  modern  sanitation  will  endure  your  calls  no  more.” 

— A.  F.  Dyer,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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(Continued  front  page  1112) 

Harold  was  delighted. 

“  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  papa  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  such  a  splendid  time.” 

His  father  smiled  affectionately. 

“  Don’t  thank  me,  Harold,”  he  exclaimed  devoutly,  for  he 
was  a  very  earnest  man,  “  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  works, 
who  has  supplied  us  with  earth  and  air  and  water  and  all 
these  beautiful  and  inspiring  things  for  us  to  recreate  our¬ 
selves  with ;  and  be  glad,  my  boy,  that  you  are  living  in  a 
world  where  all  the  improvements  are  so  modern  that  psy¬ 
chology  has  at  last  made  nature  its  servant.  And  at  such 
slight  expense.” 

“  Then,  papa,  it  doesn’t  cost  as  much  as  if  we  actually 
went  to  the  seaside,  does  it?” 

“Oh,  no!  Besides,  it  is  permanent.” 

“How  much  do  you  save?  ” 

“  Well,  this  whole  series  of  sensations  cost  about  thirty 
dollars.  Two  weeks  at  the  shore  would  cost,  say,  about  one 
hundred.” 

“  Then  you  have  saved  seventy  dollars,”  said  Har¬ 


old,  who  was  good  at  arithmetic. 

“  About  that.” 

“  And  I  have  entered  into  it 
with  you,  papa,  haven’t  I?” 

“Wonderfully  so!  You  are 
really  a  remarkable  boy- — a  born 
reasoner.” 

“  Then,  don’t  you  think,  papa, 
you  ought  to  divide  with  me, 
and  give  me  half  of  what  you 
have  saved  ?  ” 

“  That  is  logical.  Yes,  I  think 
I  should.  Here  are  thirty-five 
dollars.  And  now,  my  son, 
what  will  you  do  with  so  much 
money?  ” 

Harold  folded  it  up  thought¬ 
fully  and  placed  it  carefully  in 
his  pocket. 

“  Just  to  prove  that  you  are 
right,  papa,’  he  said,  “  I  shall 
use  it  to  make  a  trip  to  Coney 
Island.”  T.  L.  M. 
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Life  holds  many  big  days. 

Two  stand  out  prominently— 


the  day  a  mar 
automobile. 

There^is 
begat 

k n o wPro  e i nphrr 


liability,  prestige.  .  .  .  This  is  merely  a  reminder  that 
here  is  an  automobile  that  in  price  and  construction 
has  met  the  test  that  time  and  service  demanded  of  it. 


May  we  send  you  our 
logue  and 


WyUire,  in- 
*wo  posters 


Drop  us 
Just  say  : 

SEND  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION.” 
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Typographical 

ALL  the  world’s  a  page.  And  all  the 
men  and  women  on  it  merely 
characters.  They  have  their  commas 
and  their  periods,  and  some  in  their  time 
cut  many  dashes. 

First  comes  the  letter  I.  Strutting  and 
puffing  with  his  own  importance,  he 
sounds  his  own  alarum. 

Then  comes  the  E  that  marks  the  birth 
of  ease  and  the  end  of  crime,  and,  strange 
saw,  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Next  strays  along  the  U  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  Union  strong  and  ushers 
in  all  those  unhonored  and  unsung. 

And  G,  with  grouch  extended,  creeps 
unwillingly  to  school  and  ends  all  striv¬ 
ing. 

While  these  move  on — a  strange  pro¬ 
cession — the  line  of  type  is  full  of  queries, 
and  the  colon,  that  fails  to  dam  it,  gives 
way  until  the  fuller  period  comes ;  and 
this  is  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  some 
strange  capital. 


A  motley  crowd !  The  exclamation 
bold,  and  interjection  sharp,  while  in  be¬ 
tween  the  mild  parenthesis,  with  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  being,  softly  and  gently  inter¬ 
poses;  and  just  to  show  the  outside  world, 
a  star  sheds  its  rays  down  upon  some 
tiresome  note  that  grovels  at  the  bottom. 

Who  knows  but  when  the  great  re¬ 
vision  comes  ’twill  be  all  pied  and  justi¬ 
fied  no  more;  or  else  so  full  of  error, 
laid  on  the  heaped-up  coals,  and  melted 
to  a  dross.  T.  L.  M. 

In  His  Daily  Walk 

“AV/HAT  makes  Pitherting  take  such 
W  mincing  steps?”  asks  the  man 
with  the  excess  of  side  whiskers.  “  He 
trips  along  with  such  short  paces  that  he 
looks  positively  funny.” 

“  It's  just  another  of  his  theories,”  ex¬ 
plains  the  man  with  the  glittering  eyes. 
“  He  cured  himself  of  dyspepsia  by  flet- 
cherizing  his  food  and  now  he’s  trying  to 
cure  his  .rheumatism  by  fletcherizing  his 
steps.” 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  START,  BEGIN 
EARLY  IN  “  LIFE  ” 
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cellent,  and 


'  T  is  to  be  hoped 
that  while  the 
Chief  Source  of 
News  was  still 
upon  the  deep  his 
admirers  at  home 
took  occasion  to 
catch  up  with  the 
stream  of  his  dis¬ 
course  in  England. 
There  was  a  great  deal 
of  it,  but  it  is  all  lively 
reading.  The  Guildhall 
speech,  if  one  got  the 
whole  of  it,  was  very 
interesting.  The  talk 
to  the  Cambridge  un¬ 
dergraduates  was  ex- 
the  Romanes  lecture 
was  very  interesting  and  considerably 
learned,  and  has  wrung  applause  even 
from  the  habitual  scoffers. 

It  has  been  amusing  to  follow  the 
railings  from  those  persons  who  have 
followed  the  Colonel’s  talk  line  by  line 
in  order  to  find  something  to  denounce. 
A  great  deal  has  been  found,  and  the 
denunciation  has  been  prompt  and 
hearty.  Mr.  Hearst  was  shocked  into 
impassioned  remonstrances  by  the 
Guildhall  speech,  which  the  World  also 
took  hard  and  quoted  Jefferson  in  op¬ 
position  to  its  views.  But,  after  all, 
would  Jefferson  have  been  just  the 
hand  to  deal  with  Egypt?  Was  he  not 
stronger  in  philosophy  than  in  adminis¬ 
tration?  The  Colonel,  talking  offhand 
to  the  Cambridge  youths,  said  that  if 
Lincoln  had  lived  in  times  of  peace 
no  one  would  know  his  name  now.  At 
that  there  have  been  many  screeches, 
the  loudest,  maybe,  from  the  New  York 
Commercial.  No  one  can  say  how  Lin¬ 
coln  might  have  developed,  or  how 
much,  under  circumstances  other  than 
those  he  knew,  but  it  is  true  enough 
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that  what  did  develop  him  as  a  great 
historic  character  was  the  fight  with 
slavery  that  he  was  born  into,  lived  in 
and  fought  in  all  his  life,  and  died  as 
i:  ended. 

There  is  nothing  the  Colonel  incul¬ 
cates  with  more  regularity  on  his  au¬ 
diences  than  the  duty  of  raising  chil¬ 
dren.  The  census  takers  have  just 
been  around  and  have  asked  so  many 
impertinent  questions  that  we  wish  they 
had  asked  one  more,  for  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  these  Roosevelt 
preachments  have  had  any  effect  on 
population.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  long  used  its  influence  in 
the  same  direction  and  supposedly  with 
considerable  effect.  The  doctrine  is 
sound  of  course,  but  circumstances 
seem  to  have  far  more  effect  than  ex¬ 
hortation  on  the  size  of  the  families  of 
responsible  parents.  What  may  well 
encourage  such  parents  in  these  days 
to  take  larger  chances  is  the  cheapness 
and  increasing  thoroughness  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  consequent  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  life.  What  the  Colonel  does 
to  make  life  interesting  and  to  show 
how  energy  may  make  for  knowledge 
and  knowledge  for  happiness  may  have 
an  indirect  effect  of  encouraging 
parents  that  is  more  valuable  than  all 
his  direct  exhortation. 


HE  railroads  and  the  Government 


seem  to  be  getting  closer  together. 
The  railroad  bill  is  still  in  conference 
at  this  writing,  but  there  is  good  hope 
that  it  will  turn  out  a  helpful  law. 
The  dicker  between  the  President  and 
the  railroad  men  which  resulted  in  tlie 
withdrawal  of  rate  increases  and  the 
stopping  of  prosecutions  under  the 
Sherman  act  seemed  a  very  useful 
negotiation.  We  sympathize  with  the 
opinion  of  Harper’s  Weekly  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  work  of  the  sort  that  best 
suits  the  abilities  of  President  Taft, 
and  which  nobody  in  public  life  can  do 
as  well  as  he  can.  Ever  since  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie  demon¬ 
strated  (as  Miss  Tarbell  recorded)  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  railroads 
should  have  help  in  dealing  fairly  with 
shippers,  the  effort  has  been  going  on 
to  furnish  them  the  requisite  assist¬ 


ance.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
governing  rates :  One  is  by  competi¬ 
tion  of  roads,  the  other  by  Government 
legulation.  The  Sherman  act  aimed 
to  preserve  competition.  So  far  as 
railroads  were  concerned  it  was  largely 
a  failure,  and  competition  itself  is  a 
failure  in  these  times  as  between  rail¬ 
roads.  So  there  has  got  to  be  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation,  and  the  law  now  in 
making  aims  to  make  it  more  prac¬ 
ticable  and  just  than  it  has  been. 

We  trust  it  will  be  a  fairly  good  law 
and  work  fairly  well.  It  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman 
act  which  should  permit  the  railroads 
to  agree  upon  rates.  As  long  as  the 
rates  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  are  to  be  regulated  by  that  and 
not  by  competition,  it  is  absurd, <  as 
well  as  necessarily  futile,  to  forbid  rate 
agreements  between  the  roads.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  the  Sherman 
act  amended  in  this  particular  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  unless  the  courts  can  interpret 
it  into  compatibility  with  the  new 
law,  the  railroads  will  have  to  work 
along  with  it  as  it  is.  Since  they  have 
had  twenty  years’  practice  in  doing 
so,  probably  they  can. 

TL 

THE  danger  recently  so  imminent 
that  Princeton  University  would 
disband  because  of  internal  dissensions 
seems  to  have  been  happily  averted  by 
the  opportune  beneficence  of  the  Salem 
gentleman  who  left  such  a  lot  of  Harv¬ 
ard  money  to  the  Princeton  Graduate 
School.  The  deep  current  of  Mr.  Wy¬ 
man’s  accumulations  has  now  drawn  in 
the  half-million  that  Mr.  Procter  has 
been  desirous  to  bestow,  and  the  other 
half-million  that  goes  with  it,  and  Mrs. 
Sage  has  thrown  in  some  additional 
relief,  and  altogether  Princeton  is 
buried  so  deep  in  pecuniary  blessings 
that  the  breath  has  been  squashed  out 
of  the  differences  that  threatened  to 
rend  her,  and  she  has  come  down  full 
of  hope  and  money  to  a  cheerful  com¬ 
mencement. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  Princeton  will 
survive.  She  is  a  long-standing  habit 
and  would  be  much  missed.  She  is 
playing  good  baseball  this  year. 
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THE  FUNN1METER 

AN  AID  TO  WEARY  EDITORS 


Short  Stories 

i - j  HE  art  of  writing  short 

stories  has  of  recent 
years  been  receiving  a  lot  of 
attention  from  American  ex¬ 
perts,  so  that  all  that  has  been 
said  about  it  would  make  a 
very  respectable  library. 

Mr.  George  Randolph  Ches¬ 
ter,  himself  a  writer  of  good 
short  stories,  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
viser  in  the  field.  Mr  Chester  declares 
that  a  short  story  writer  must  have  seven 
gifts:  Creativeness,  imagination,  observa¬ 
tion  democracy,  sympathy,  humor  and 
industry. 


No  doubt  these  are  all  necessary  con¬ 
comitants,  but  Mr.  Chester  has  omitted 
the  most  important  gift  of  all,  and  that  is 
the  ability  to  write  a  short  story.  This 
ability  is  not  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  these  seven  gifts,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  They  may  be  necessary  to  it, 
but  without  it  they  can  be  increased 
seventy  times  seven  and  no  short  story 
will  result. 

The  ability  to  write  a  good  short  story 
is  a  thing  by  itself.  It  is  a  kind  of  men¬ 
tal  germ  which  blossoms  in  spite  of 
everything  one  may  do.  And  that  is 
why  books  of  instruction  in  the  art.  like 
Mr.  Chester's  and  all  the  others,  are  so 
harmless. 


If  it  were  possible  to  learn  from  them 
how  to  write  short  stories  'here  would 
be  no  living  in  this  country  ;  we  should 
be  done  to  death  by  good  short  stories. 
But  it  isn  t  possible  and  never  will  be. 
A  good  short  story  is  a  thing  of  nature 
and  not  produced  by  any  method  that  is 
possible  to  evolve  beforehand. 


MRS.  HOWARD  :  Do  come  to  see 
me  soon.  I  live  right  around  the 
corner  from  your  house. 

Mrs.  Coward:  Thanks  awfully,  but 
since  we  have  our  new  motor  I  never 
call  on  any  one  who  lives  less  than 
twenty  miles  away. 
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“Life’s^  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged . 

E.  Percy  Smith . 

Susan  D.  Howland . 

Alice  L.  Sands . 

Frank  Drummond . 

“  Sue  ”  . . . . . 

Helen  and  Richard . 

Theodore  R.  Hoyt. .  .  .  . . 

“In  Memory  of  Violet”... . 

K.  R.  S . 

Anonymous  . 

“  Anonymous  ”  . 

W.  G . 


$-2. 453-89 
1 .00 
5-50 
5-50 
25.00 
11.88 
5-oo 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 


$2,617.77 


Our  Fresh  Air  Farm 

The  following  extracts  from  a  re¬ 
port  by  Mr  Mohr — the  manager  of 
Life’s  Farm — are  published  for  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  of  Life  who 
are  “  backward  in  coming  forward  ”  : 


Always  in  the  Game 

WE  observe  that  the  Most  Reverend 
William  H.  O'Connell  has  been 
serving  public  notice  again  on  his  clergy 
about  some  things  that  they  must  not 
do  without  asking.  We  don’t  read  of 
an}-  reverend  brother  who  seems  more 
disposed  to  be  in  the  game  all  the  time 
than  E)r.  O’Connell.  He  has  fair  title 
to  he  known  as  the  Cathletic  Archbishop 
of  Boston. 


GROCERIES 


Article. 

Paid 

formerly. 

Now. 

Ginger  snaps,  per  lb.  . 

$0.03 

$0.09 

Lemon  snaps,  per  lb.  . 

•03 

.TO 

Butter,  tub,  per  lb.  .  . . 

■25 

■37 

Cocoa,  per  lb . 

.18 

.24 

Coffee,  per  lb . 

•  17 

.18 

Oatmeal,  per  bbl . 

5.00 

7-00 

Split  peas,  per  bush.. 

2.25 

3.00 

Pea  beans,  per  bush.  . 

2.50 

3.00 

Rice,  per  lb . 

.04 

.05  V2 

Sugar,  per  lb . 

.04 

•0514 

Lard,  per  lb . 

.09 

.16 

Salmon,  per  doz . 

1  .1  0 

1 .60 

Candles,  per  box . 

•65 

.84 

Tea,  per  lb . 

.18 

.24 

Soap,  per  cake . 

•03 

•03  H 

Smoked  hams,  per  lb. 

.12 

.20 

Smoked  sh'Id's,  per  lb. 

.08 

.09!/ 

Brooms,  per  doz . 

3-00 

4.00 

Milk,  per  qt . 

•03 

.04 

Etc.,  etc. 

HE  THREW  OUT  HIS  CHEST 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CURRENT  FICTION 


NODD  :  That  last  hoy  of  yours  is  very 
bright,  isn’t  he? 

Todd:  Oh,  very.  We  call  him  the 
sane  fourth. 


AT  “  life’s  ”  FARM 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  first  year  we  brought  children  up 
we  paid  the  following  rates  : 


Round  trip  for  each  child . $0.45 

“  “  “  adult  .  0.95 

The  best  rates  we  can  get  for  this  year 
(1910)  are: 

Round  trip  for  children . $0.86 

“  “  adults  .  1  71 


with  the  understanding  that  each  child 
1 2  years  old  or  over  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  adult  rate  of  $1.71. 

H.  O.  Mohr. 

Your  good  old  dollar,  dear  reader, 
does  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  it  used  to. 

ETERNAL  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
lamb’s  wool. 


The  Book  Reviewer’s  Handy 
Index 

(To  be  filled  in  as  needed) 
strong 
compelling 
powerful  story, 
absorbing 
gripping 

f  de\iates. 

|  drops. 

The  reader's  attention  never  -{  wanders. 

j  lifts. 

L  fags. 

sympathetic 
delightful 

The  book  is  a  charming  character  study 
marvelous 
exquisite 
f  keen  insight  into  character. 

|  surprising  grasp  of  the  subject. 
It  shows  a  -{  mature  balance  of  mind. 

|  delightful  narrative  style. 

L  rare  sympathy  with  humanity. 

Homer  Croy. 
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A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  American 
Literature 


Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

VER  since  we  can  remember, 
authors  have  written  books 
and  tried  to  live  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Sometimes  the  books 
have  made  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  after  the  author  was  dead, 
and  then  he  has  been  sorry 
that  he  made  his  book  so  good 
that  no  one  wanted  it  while 
he  was  alive.  This  is  one  of 
the  trials  of  authorship. 

We  have  only  to  do  with 
what  is  lermed  the 
literature  of  our  own 
country,  so  we  will  pass 
over  in  silence  Homer, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Milton,  and  a 
few  others — merely  re- 
marking  that  they  are 
still  sold  by  subscrip¬ 
tion — and  will  proceed  to  the  subject  of 
greatest  importance,  viz. :  The  literature 
of  our  own  land. 

Periods.  For  convenience's  sake, 
American  Literature  may  be  roughly  di¬ 
vided  into  three  periods:  the  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  Peter  Cooper  and  the  Siegel- 
Cooper.  The  first  period  was  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  period,  the  second  the  Adhesive, 
and  the  third  the  Best  Sellers  or  Marked- 
Down  Period.  There  are  also  other  di¬ 
visions -of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

Chapter  II. 

Our  Literature  was  begun  by  Captain 
John  Smith,  who  laid  the  foundations  in 
this  country  for  our  principal  city  di¬ 
rectories,  having  landed  in  Virginia. 

Smith.  Captain  John  Smith  was  our 
first  historical  novelist.  Without  him 
there  would  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  be  no  Smiths,  hence 
no  nation. 

The  Pilgrims.  After  the  First  Fami¬ 
lies  of  Virginia,  having  gracefully  ar¬ 
ranged  their  pedigrees  about  them  and 
started  a  bed  of  mint  and  a  midnight 
distillery,  had  settled  down  to  found  an 
Aristocracy,  Massachusetts  was  colonized 
by  the  Pilgrims,  who  brought  over  the 
New  England  Conscience  in  the  May¬ 
flower  This  New  England  Conscience 
being  the  only  one  we  have,  is  now  our 
most  sacred  possession,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  has  had  to  serve  us  ever  since,  with  a 
constantly  growing  country,  the  demands 
made  upon  it  are  enormous.  Efforts 
were  made  during  the  last  administration 
to  rehabilitate  it,  but  whether  it  will  last 


through  the  next  one  is  a  grave  question. 

The  Colonial  Period.  Thus  was 
ushered  in  the  Beginnings  of  our  early 
American  Literature.  At  this  time  our 
chief  humorists  were  Roger  Williams 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  between 
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THE  GROUCH  PERIOD 

them,  wrote  practically  all  the  musical 
comedy  that  was  turned  out.  Their 
principal  production  was  called  “  The 
Witches’  Delight,”  the  burning-at-the- 
stake  chorus  making  a  great  hit.  They 
also  used  real  fireworks,  there  being  no 
insurance  laws  to  interfere. 

This  period  may  be  called  the  Grouch 
Period.  It  was  noted  for  its  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Psalms  and  its  theological 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  being  almost 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement.  Harvard  and  Yale  were 
started,  and  the  beginnings  of  baseball, 
football,  poker  and  transcendentalism  be¬ 
gan  to  be  discernible.  Roger  Williams  also 
originated  the  saying,  “  There  is  nothing 
small  about  me — except  Rhode  Island.” 

From  the  “  Who’s  Who  ”  of  the 
Colonial  period,  we  are  fortunatelv 
enabled  to  quote,  the  copyright  having 
expired. 


William  Bradford .  Deck  passenger  of 
Mayflower.  President  of  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research.  Also  Governor  of 
Plymouth.  Principal  amusement,  not 
smiling.  Address,  4-11-44  Back  Bay. 

John  Winthrop.  First  Governor  of 
Plymouth.  Author  of  “  The  Unhappy 
Medium,”  “  Spirits  I  Have  Groaned 
With.”  Favorite  occupation,  making 
brimstone  blocks.  Address,  in  doubt. 

Colton  Mather.  This  gentleman  was 
the  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  of  Boston, 
publishing  books  every  other  hour  and 
preaching  without  ceasing.  He  was 
familiar  from  boyhood  with  Hebrew,  and 
at  eight  years  of  age  could  have  read 
with  ease  all  the  signs  on  Broadway. 
Principal  works:  “How  to  Prepare  and 
Broil  Witches.”  Favorite  motto:  “Hope 
springs  eternal  in  no  human  breast." 
Address,  pit  No.  4,174,824. 

Chapter  III. 

Franklin.  We  now  come  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  the  founder  of  our 
patent  medicine  industry,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  living  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  many  years,  became  the 
first  philosopher  of  his. time.  Frank¬ 
lin  was  one  of  our  first  American 
editors,  as  Henry  Watterson  is  the 
last.  He  traveled  in  London  and 
Paris,  wrote  jokes  during  his  spare 
moments  to  pay  his  expenses,  and 
on  windy  days  flew  kites.  By  his 
invention  of  the  almanac  he  made  pos¬ 
sible  our  modern  weather  bureau,  which 
enables  us  to  know  for  days  in  advance 
whether  it  will  snow,  hail  or  rain,  by 
making  bets  against  the  newspaper  fore¬ 
casts. 

As  a  humorist,  Ben  Franklin  marked 
an  advance  over  Cotton  Mather  and 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  Revolutionary  Period.  No  Liter¬ 
ature  can  be  free  that  has  to  depend 
upon  trading  stamps  for  a  living.  Hence 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Hence  the  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  fetters  that  bound  us  to  the 
mother  country.  Hence  the  casting 
aside  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  paving  the  way  for  Laura  Jean 
Libby,  Robert  Chambers  and  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  Of  course  much  had 
to  be  done  before  we  could  develop 
such  authors  as  these.  The  change  was 
gradual.  Many  struggles  had  to  be  gone 
through  with,  countless  sacrifices,  and 
shedding  of  blood.  But  we  are  here  at 
last ! 

Among  the  Revolutionary  writers  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  a  few  promi¬ 
nent  politicians,  who,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  in  those  days  wrote  their 
own  platforms. 

George  Washington  (who  came  before 
Leonard  Woodl  wrote  a  Farewell  Ad- 
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dress  that  is  still  remembered  and  well 
spoken  of  in  remote  country  districts. 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  responsible  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  an  early 
prose  poem  that  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  time  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  is  now  principally  used  as 
a  practice  piece  for  students  who  are 
learning  to  use  the  typewriter.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  started  our  Financial 
System  on  its  criminal  career,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  Federalist,  a  series 
of  papers  on  government,  and  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Evening  Journal  editorials. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  men  were 
makers  of  literature  in  the  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Authors'  Club,  or 
in  having  their  books  marked  down  to 
98  cents  in  the  Sunday  papers.  Never¬ 
theless,  their  writings,  along  with  the 
petrified  remains  displayed  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  are  still  preserved 
for  the  use  of  archaeologists. 

The  Revolutionary  Period  was  also 
one  of  song.  Francis  Hopkinson,  for 
example,  wrote  that  noble  poem  “  The 
Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  after  which  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  founded.  Hartford,  which 
is  now  only  a  half-way  place  for  auto- 
mobilists  and  aeroplanists  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  was  at  that  time  a 
literary  centre,  and  Joel  Barlow,  Timothy 
Dwight  and  Daniel  Humphreys  began  to 
stir  in  a  few  grains  of  cheer  into  Con¬ 
necticut  theology.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  Irving  came  that  our  Literature 
began  to  draw  real  royalties. 

T.  L.  M. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


“do  TRY  THIS  DELIGHTFUL  ISSUE  OF  ‘life.’  I  HAVE  BEEN  THROUGH  IT  THREE 
TIMES.” 

“NOT  MUCH!  I’m  WAITING  FOR  THE  WILD  OATS  NUMBER” 


Sifting  sand. 

Ease  everywhere. 
Attractive  attire. 
Shimmering  shells. 
Happy  humdrum. 
Omnipresent  ozone. 
Rocky  rendezvous. 
Exquisite  errantry. 


Evolution 

THERE  was  once  a  young  man  who 
wrote  alternately  for  publication 
and  rejection. 

He  wrote  a  pretty  story  which  was 
simple  and  straightforward,  and  people 
called  him  a  dilettante. 

He  worked  hard  and  produced  several 
more  short  stories,  dealing  with  every¬ 
day  life  and  every-day  people.  They 
called  him  a  writer. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  published 
his  first  book.  The  plot  was  slightly 
complex,  and  in  three  places  he  referred 
to  the  sex  problem.  He  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  an  author. 

His  third  novel  was  a  pathological 
study  of  the  character  of  two  women 
and  contained  eight  passages  rather  diffi¬ 


cult  to  interpret.  The  critics  grew  warm 
in  their  praise  and  hailed  him  as  a  lit¬ 
terateur. 

Of  his  sixth  book  scarcely  a  reader 
could  grasp  the  meaning;  but  on  the 
cover  was  an  inlay  in  four  colors,  and 
between  the  front  and  back  were  sev¬ 
enty-six  words  for  which  any  one  but  a 
college  professor  needed  a  dictionary 
He  was  admittedly  a  genius. 

His  tenth  production  was  ostensibly  a 
romance.  The  dialogue  was  subjective 
analysis;  the  descriptions  were  discourses 
on  ontological  phenomena,  and  neither 
the  author  nor  the  public  knew  what  the 
book  meant,  or  what  it  was  meant  to 
mean.  The  press  referred  to  it  as  the 
work  of  “  that  eminent  novelist  and 
psychologist.” 


NEAR  AND  YET  SO  FAR 


Harold  E.  Porter. 


-LI  F  E  * 
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TRIUMPH  OF  THE  ANIMATE  OVER  THE  INANIMATE 


Government 

HAT  is  government? 

It  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  people  of  a  ward 
may  not  do  some  things  without  the  consent  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  ;  and  whereby  the  people  of  a  municipality  may  not 
do  some  things  without  the  consent  of  the  State  ;  and  whereby 


the  people  of  a  State  may  not  do  some  things  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation  ;  and  whereby  the  people  of  the  nation 
may  not  do  some  things  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
and  whereby  the  Senate  may  do  nothing  at  all  without  the 
consent  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  more  at 
pocket  than  at  heart. 


E.  O.  I. 
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THE  LION  OF  THE  HOUR 


THE  six-foot  girl  may  not  attract  all 
men,  but  she  is  seldom  overlooked. 


At  Last ! 

THE  head  of  a  great  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing  house  sat  in  his  office  chair 
languidly  smoking  a  huge  black  per- 
fecto.  Suddenly  a  young  author,  the 
fire  of  genius  smouldering  in  his  eye, 
rushed  in  flourishing  a  sheaf  of  manu¬ 
script. 

“  Sir!  ”  he  shouted,  “  I  have  the  Great 
•American  Novel  !  ” 

“All  right,"  the  publisher  said  indif¬ 
ferently.  “  Leave  it  here  and  I  will  have 
it  read  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  But  you  don't  understand,’’  the  au¬ 
thor  protested.  “  In  it  I  have  introduced 
a  Hebrew  heroine,  a  Hebrew  hero,  a  He¬ 
brew  wedding,  two  Hebrew  drummers,  a 
Hebrew  actress,  a  Hebrew  pugilist,  a 
Hebrew  ward-boss  and  a  Hebrew  crook.” 

“What!”  gasped  the  publisher,  leap¬ 
ing  to  his  feet  and  reaching  for  a  blank 
contract.  “  Will  you  sell  the  book  (Jut- 
right,  or  do  you  prefer  a  royalty  basis?  ” 

Arkansas 

WHILE  the  high  cost  of  living  con¬ 
tinues  to  engage  the  attention  of 
our  economists,  Arkansas  says  nothing. 
Arkansas  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  get  drunk,  mar¬ 
ried  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  all  for  five 
dollars. 


Library  Lore 

GOOD  books  need  no  gush. 

Every  dog-eared  tome  had  his  day. 
A  book  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  card  catalogue. 

Circumstances  alter  bookcases. 

The  longest  Congressional  Record  hath 
his  end. 

A  best  seller  gathers  no  dust. 

You  may  lead  a  reader  to  a  book,  but 
you  cannot  make  him  think. 

It  is  an  ill  book  that  hath  r.o  index. 
The  genealogist  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Many  rare  books  are  not  well  done. 

A  five-foot  shelf  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Mr.  Hearst  and  the  Mayor 

ON  the  facts  about  the  Cohalan  war¬ 
rant  for  forty-eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  Mr.  Hearst  seems  to  have  beaten 
the  Mayor. 

As  to  the  Mayor's  motives  in  letting 
the  warrant  go  through,  only  a  seventh 
son  will  offer  a  decision. 

It  makes  for  confidence  in  the  Mayor's 
intentions  and  beliefs  in  the  matter  that 
he  made  so  bold  a  retort  to  the  attack 
of  the  Hearst  papers.  He  would  hardly 
have  made  so  positive  a  statement  about 
the  facts  of  the  case  unless  he  had  fully 
believed  them  to  be  as  he  said. 
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The  Charge  of  the  “  Dun  ” 
Brigade 

( Written  by  an  impecunious  author 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  check 
for  six  hundred  dollars.) 

HALF  a  week,  half  a  week. 

Half  a  week  onward, 

All  in  the  Valley  of  Debt 
Sank  the  Six  Hundred  ! 

“  Forward  the  Dun  Brigade! 

Charge  for  the  dough!  ”  they  said. 

Into  the  Valley  of  Debt 
Sank  the  Six  Hundred. 

Forward  the  Dun  Brigade! 

Was  there  a  “shark”  dismayed? 

Not  on  your  life,  you  bet! 

Ghoulish  they  plundered. 

Theirs  not  to  itemize, 

Theirs  but  to  pauperize 
With  bills  of  monstrous  size  ! 

Into  the  Valley  of  Debt 
Sank  the  Six  Hundred  ! 

Statements  to  right  of  me, 

Accounts  to  left  of  me, 

“Please  remit,”  front  of  me; 
Cash-account  sundered  ! 

Stormed  at  by  bill  and  dun, 

Lord  !  how  the  shekels  run  ! 

Into  the  jaws  of  Debt, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Plunge  my  Six  Hundred  ! 

Flashed  my  old  check-book  there ; 
Flashed  fountain-pen  in  air, 

Dashing  off  checks  to  square 
Foes  who’ve  long  thundered. 


•LIFE- 

Deluged  with  I.  O.  U.’s, 

Clawed  by  importunate  Jews, 
Plunged  in  a  fit  of  blues. 
Shattered  and  sundered. 

Look  ye  that  check-book!  Not, 
Not  now  Six  Hundred  ! 

Where  did  the  coin  fade  ? 

Oh,  the  rank  “  charges  ”  made  ! 
All  the  world  wondered. 

Weep  for  the  cash  out-played, 
Weep  for  the  havoc  made 
Of  my  Six  Hundred  ! 


I  KEY  :  Fader,  what’s  “  superflous  ”  ? 

Father:  Wearing  a  necktie  ven 

you've  got  a  beard,  Ikey. 


Literary  Proverbs 

LL  that  glitters  is  not  Gilbert  Ches¬ 
terton. 

People  who  read  Elinor  Glyn  shouldn’t 
throw  stones. 

Richard  Le  Galliennes  will  happen  in 
the  best  regulated  publishing  houses. 

When  Theodosia  Garrison  is  bliss  ’tis 
folly  to  be  Elizabeth  Browning. 

Clinton  Scollard  and  the  world  Clinton 
Scollards  with  you  ;  Milton  and  you  Mil- 
ton  alone. 

I  could  not  love  Frank  Danby  so 
much  loved  I  not  George  Moore  more. 

Anthony  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
public  library. 


Oberon  ( leaking  Titania)  :  be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be. 

WONT  TO  SEE. 

Titania:  my  oberon — what  visions  have  i  seen.  .  . 

ENAMOURED  OF  HIM  ! 


SEE  AS  THOU  WERT 

METHOUGHT  I  WAS 
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My  Library 

I’VE  got  Mark  Twain  in  flannel  and  Kipling 
done  in  calf, 

And  Keats  in  full  morocco  and  Tennyson  in 
“  half.” 

Robert  Chambers  bound  in  linen,  with  a  nice 
regard  for  dress 

And  the  creases  in  his  trousers,  just  the  pink 
of  letter  press. 

On  another  shelf,  above  them,  full  levant  and 
quaintly  limned. 

Is  a  Hall  Caine,  uncut  copy,  deckle-edged  and 
badly  trimmed. 

Next  I've  got  a  Lamb  in  sheep's  skin  and  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
While  my  Roosevelt  in  khaki  takes  a  whole  entire  row. 

My  Bacon  I’ve  in  paper,  where  I  keep  it  safely  stored, 

With  my  Stevenson  in  buckram  and  my  Emerson  in  board. 
While  in  cloth  Marie  Corelli  has  reposed  for  many  years, 

Up  against  an  Elbert  Hubbard  bound  in  floppy  spaniel's  ears. 

I  have  all  the  Padded  Poets,  edges  gilt  and  full  embossed, 
And  a  few  in  limp  morocco,  if  the  metre's  lame  or  lost. 

So  with  Milton.  Pope  and  Browning — books  they  say  a  person 
needs — 

Is  there  any  room  provided  for  the  books  a  fellow  reads? 

Frank  Hill  Phillips. 

The  Line  in  Italics 

FEW  books  can  instruct  you  in  wooing  the  muse. 

Pegasus  sometimes  will  deny  you  his  neigh  ; 

To  tap  the  afflatus  divine  you  may  choose, 

But  falter  for  words  that  will  mean  what  you  say — 
Then  tune  up  your  lyre  by  this  method  and  play, 

For  then  you  will  never  be  rhyming  amiss; 

The  clever  ones  now  make  their  poetry  pay 
By  running  a  line  in  italics,  like  this. 

Rossetti  was  apt  in  the  use  of  this  ruse, 

And  Swinburne’s  lines  leaned  to  the  lilt  of  his  lay; 

R.  Kipling  its  help  found  quite  hard  to  refuse, 

Villon  was  convinced  that  the  trick  was  an  fait, 

So  why  shouldn’t  you  try  it  on  as  O.  K. 

And  thus  find  acceptances  bringing  you  bliss? 

You  might  make  yourself  be  the  talk  of  the  day 
By  running  a  line  in  italics,  like  this. 


A  Novel  Rhyme 

( With  apologies  to  William  de  Morgan ) 

JOSEPH  VANCE  kissed  Alice-for-Short, 
As  the  two  in  the  library  stood — 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  she  cried. 

He  sighed:  It  Was  Somehow  Good! 


o 


The  Reading  of  a  Best  Seller 

NE  of  the  customs  of  all  good  Americans 
is  to  read  a  best-seller. 

The  best-seller  is  ostensibly  a  book  manu¬ 
factured  according  to  a  well-known  recipe. 
This  book  is  written  by  a  man  trained  to  the 
emergency  and  encouraged  by  a  publisher.  The  publisher 
and  the  man  sit  down  together  and  concoct  the  idea  of  the 
book,  which  is  made  up  of  mystery,  action,  dialogue,  a  few 
nasty  details  and  a  lot  of  bad  English,  or  American,  as  it 
ought  to  be  called. 

The  book  is  then  printed  and  pages  in  the  papers  announce 
its  advent. 

The  proud  author,  who  is  very  rich,  waits  calmly  for  an¬ 
other  ovation. 

All  the  virtuous  and  respectable  women  in  the  country 
then  order  their  husbands  to  bring  home  the  book,  which  their 
husbands  do.  After  the  women  have  read  it  they  hide  it  in  a 
place  where  their  daughters  can  easily  find  it.  When  the 
daughters  have  read  it  it  goes  to  the  virtuous  servants. 

The  women,  having  all  read  it,  declare  that  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  written,  that  it  does  no  “good,”  and  that  they 
hope  it  will  not  have  a  bad  influence. 

They  then  wait  in  calmness  and  complete  confidence  for 
another. 

King  Edward  and  Tobacco 

ONE  thing  King  Edward  did,  or  helped  to  do,  which  had 
been  better  undone.  By  his  example  he  gave  to  self- 
indulgent  men  a  license  to  smoke  at  all  times  and  everywhere, 
except  where  inforceable  laws  positively  forbade.  He  re¬ 
laxed  manners  in  favor  of  tobacco.  It  was  not  necessary. 
It  did  not  add  to  happiness.  In  that  particular  the  late  King 
left  mankind  less  considerate  than  he  found  it. 


M 


Jewelry  Galore 

RS.  HOYLE:  Covered  with  jewels,  isn’t  she? 


whether  she  belongs  to  the  mineral  or  animal  kingdom. 


Don't  grow  pessimistic,  or  sigh  with  the  blues. 

But  while  the  sun  shines  go  to  making  your  hay. 

No  odds  if  your  verse  a  false  meter  pursues — 

In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  impressive  that  way. 

Be  joyfully  gloomy  or  gloomily  gay, 

Or  work  in  such  words  as  “  j'clept  ”  and  “  I  wis  ” — 
You’ll  deck  your  high  brow  with  the  laurel  and  bay 
By  running  a  line  in  italics,  like  this. 

ENVOY 

Bards,  whether  ’tis  verse  on  the  sr.ow  or  the  May, 
Escape  the  dour  frown  and  satirical  hiss 
And  win  the  serene  editorial  “Yea” 

By  running  a  line  in  italics,  like  this! 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


“TIE  prides  himself  on  being  a  confirmed  cynic.” 

1  1  “  Indeed  1  Is  he  as  young  and  inexperienced  as  all 

that  ?  ’  ’ 


next  ! 
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The  Seasons  Book 


OME  fifteen  years  ago,  before  civilization 
bad  attained  its  present  perfected  devel¬ 
opment,  when  the  criminal  rich  still  rode 
bicycles  and  the  traffic  squad  went  afoot, 
a  wag  suggested  that  the  police  could 
easily  identify  a  “  scorcher  ”  by  running- 
after  him.  If  the  officer  caught  him 
the  rider  was  within  the  law ;  if  the 
rider  got  away  he  should  have  been  ar¬ 
rested.  At  about  the  same  period  in 
American  history  a  not  dissimilar 
method  of  discrimination  was  in  vogue  in  the  matter  of 
current  literature.  You  read  what  came  handy.  If,  at 
the  end  of  six  or  eight  months,  you  still  recalled  a  book 
with  pleasure,  the  chances  were  that  it  had  been  worth 
reading.  If  you  had  forgotten  it,  you  had  ought  to  have 
let  it  alone.  And  then  the  bicycle  policeman  came  into 
being  and  Life  began  the  annual  publication  of  its  Guide 
to  Summer  Reading — a  list  that  differed  from  others 
of  its  kind  in  being  retrospective  instead  of  anticipatory 
and  included  those  thirty  or  forty  of  the  books  printed 
during  the  year  that  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  still 
floated  highest  on  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

This  being  an  explanation  and  not  an  advertisement, 
nothing  is  here  said  of  the  saving  in  moral  wear  and 
tear,  in  critical  spontaneity  and  in  mere  time  (the  latter 
item  alone  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  several  geologic 
eons)  that  has  already  accrued  to  Life’s  readers  from  the 
use  of  this  annual  index.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  habitually 
experienced  in  supplying  the  demand  for  the  summer 
Book  Number  would  make  such  a  proceeding  inadvisable. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  calling  attention  to  an  innova¬ 


tion  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  make-up  of 
this  catalogue,  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  the  structural 
defects  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  cropped  out  in  the 
course  of  its  history. 

When  the  Guide  was  first  established  the  selected  works 
— fictional,  philosophical  or  whatever — were  arranged  al¬ 
phabetically  according  to  titles,  with  the  unforeseen  result 
that  readers  of  a  devout  turn  of  mind  picked  out  novels 
like  The  Song  of  Songs  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  religious  day  books  and  that  young  persons  (with  a 
drop  of  gambling  blood  in  their  veins)  who  closed  their 
eyes  and  stuck  a  pin  in  the  list  for  a  choice  drew  tales  that 
brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  their  unso¬ 
phisticated  parents.  Thereupon  a  rudimentary  classifica¬ 
tion  was  adopted  and,  when  this  failed  entirely  to  prevent 
accidents,  classifications  still  more  elaborate  were  devised, 
until  we  proudly  told  ourselves  that  our  block  signal  sys¬ 
tem  was  automatic  and  fool-proof.  But  when  an  old  lady 
who  was  somewhat  deaf  and  whose  literary  interests  were 
largely  horticultural  complained  that  she  had  purchased 
The  Garden  of  Allah  thinking  it  a  treatise  on  wild  flowers 
and,  when  it  was  brought  to  her  notice  that  it  had  been 
carefully  catalogued  under  “  Flowery  and  Odoriferous  Fic¬ 
tion,”  answered  that  in  her  experience  all  garden  books 
ought  to  be  so  listed,  it  became  evident  that  some  radical 
reform  was  needed. 

We  have  therefore  followed  the  example  of  that  wide¬ 
awake  manufacturer  who,  being  unable  to  better  his  tooth¬ 
paste  improved  the  tube  in  which  he  sold  it,  and  have  net 
only  divided  our  thirty-odd  books  into  thirty-odd  separate 
classes,  but  have  undertaken  to  furnish  a  patent  key  with 
every  package.  /.  B.  Kcrfoot. 


THE  GUIDE 


A  Certain  Rich  Man,  by  William 
Allen  White.  ( Macmillan .) 

A  story  of  the  development  of  million¬ 
aires  and  public  opinion  in  Kansas  during 
the  last  half  century.  Rambling  but  in¬ 
teresting. 

A  Mine  of  Faults,  by  F.  W.  Bain. 
{Putnam.) 

A  delightful  and  double-edged  Oriental 
legend  done  into  beatiful  English. 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston 
Churchill.  {Macmillan.) 

The  biography  of  an  American  girl  in 
which  Mr.  Churchill  starts  out  to  make 
a  “criticism  of  life  ”  and  ends  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  appeal  to  the  gallery. 

An  Interrupted  Friendship,  by 
E.  L.  Voynich.  {Macmillan.) 

A  sequel  to  The  Gadfly.  A  picturesque 
and  interesting  but  uncheerful  study  in 
supersensitive  human  nature. 

The  Autobiography,  by  Anna  Robe¬ 
son  Burr.  {Houghton  Mifflin.) 

A  valuable  work  of  comparative  and 
synthetic  criticism. 


The  Blue  Bird,  by  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck.  {Dodd,  Mead.) 

A  fairy  tale  symbolic  of  humanity’s 
search  for  happiness,  done  into  a  prose 
play  by  a  poet  as  a  spectacle  for  children 
and  literature  for  grown-ups. 

Camera  Adventures  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  Wilds,  by  A.  Radcliffc  Dugmore. 
{Doubleday,  Page.) 

Splendid  wild  animal  photographs,  with 
thrilling  accounts  of  how  they  were  taken. 

The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense, 
by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  {Dodd, 
Mead.) 

A  loving,  laughing,  shrewdly  sympa¬ 
thetic  love  story.  A  trifle  wobbly  toward 
the  last,  but  what  of  that? 

The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante. 
Anonymous.  (Daffield. ) 

The  record — naive,  ingenious  and  dis¬ 
cerning — of  a  young  girl’s  theatrical  ap¬ 
prenticeship  with  Augustin  Daly  in  1879- 
80. 

Essays  on  Modern  Novelists,  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps.  (Macmillan.) 


An  interesting  volume  in  which  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  literature  tells  us  what 
he  thinks  about  present-day  fiction. 

The  Eternal  Values,  by  Hugo 
Munsterberg.  ( Houghton  Mifflin.) 

Fundamentals  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  psychologist.  An  important  modern 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  philos¬ 
ophy. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.  (John  Lane.) 

A  critical  biography  full  of  keen  analy¬ 
sis,  sound  sense  and  intellectual  fire¬ 
works. 

Haremlik,  by  Demetra  Vaka. 
(Houghton  Mifflin.) 

Entertaining  glimpses  of  Turkish  home 
life  by  a  writer  who  was  born  in  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The  Haven,  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 
( John  Lane.) 

A  somber  tale  (yet  one  of  its  author's 
best)  of  the  fisher  folk  of  the  Devon 
coast. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G. 
Wells.  (Dufficld.) 
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The  storv  of  a  social  misfit.  A  de¬ 
lightful  whimsy. 

The  Hungry  Heart,  by  David 
Graham  Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

A  distressingly  plain  tale  from  In¬ 
diana  which  has  the  unusual  merit  of 
telling  the  truth  about  a  woman. 

In  After  Days,  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  John 
Bigelow,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  H.  M.  Alden,  W.  H. 
Thompson,  Henry  James  and  Gugliel- 
mo  Ferrero.  (Harper.) 

Nine  interesting  views  on  the  future 
life  that  throw  very  little  light  on  im¬ 
mortality  but  a  great  deal  on  human  na¬ 
ture. 

It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,  by 

William  De  Morgan.  (Henry  Holt.) 

A  story  (in  which  society  and  the 
slums  run  in  double  harness)  that  af¬ 
fords  a  not-to-be-neglected  opportunity 
of  hobnobbing  with  a  fascinating  writer. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion,  by  W.  S. 
Rainsford.  (Doublcday,  Page). 

A  readable  and  enlightening  book  of 
sport  and  travel  in  British  East  Africa. 

The  Little  Gods,  by  Roland 
Thomas.  (Little,  Brown.) 

Excellent  short  stories  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  by  the  author  of  Fagan. 

Margarita’s  Soul,  by  “  Ingraham 
Lovell”  (Josephine  Daskam  Bacon). 
(Henry  Holt.) 

The  alleged  recollections  of  a  bachelor 
of  fifty.  A  saturated  but  non-cloying 
solution  of  sentimental  romance. 

My  Life  as  a  Dissociated  Person¬ 
ality,  edited  by  Morton  Prince,  M.D. 
(Badger.) 

Autobiographical  notes  by  a  recovered 
patient.  An  illuminating  study  of  path¬ 
ological  psychology. 

The  New  Word,  by  Allen  Upward. 

(Kennerley.) 

A  searching  examination  into  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  the  sanc¬ 
tions  of  hone.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  books  of  recent  years. 

Old  Harbor,  by  William  John  Hop¬ 
kins.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

A  New  England  neighborhood  tale 
and  a  charming  love  story  by  the  author 
of  The  Clammer. 

The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  by  Arnold 
Bennett.  (George  H.  Doran.) 

A  story  of  three  generations  of  Eng¬ 
lish  provincial  middle-class  life.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  soundest  and  most  important 
English  novel  of  the  year. 

On  the  Branch,  by  “  Pierre  de 
Coulevain.”  (Dutton.) 

The  diary  of  a  self-analytical  woman 
of  sixty.  A  recent  best-seller  in  France 
and  a  curious  mixture  of  cleverness  and 
sentimentality.  ^ 

Penguin  Island,  by  Anatole  France. 
(John  Lane.) 


A  subtle  satire  on  the  making  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  foibles  of  the  French  and  na¬ 
tional  egotisms  of  mankind  in  general. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurs¬ 
ton.  (Kennerley.) 

The  simple  truth  about  a  highly  im¬ 
proper  but  extremely  human  tragedy, 
told  by  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
realist. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Hermann 
Sudermann.  (Huebsch.) 

A  study  of  the  death-in-life  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  soul.  An  unflinching  fictional  treat¬ 
ment  of  moral  issues. 

The  Southerner,  by  “  Nicholas 
Worth.”  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

An  interesting  story  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  plea  for  mutual  understanding  from 
the  new  South  to  the  new  nation. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  by  Gertrude  Ather¬ 
ton.  ( Macmillan .) 

A  Wagnerian  tale  of  epic  passions,  by 
a  close  observer  of  life  with  an  artistic 
weakness  for  heroics. 

Tremendous  Trifles,  by  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Intellectual  pepper-sauce.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  of  casual  papers  by 
a  many-sided  writer. 

True  Tilda,  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
(Scribners.) 

The  whimsical  adventures  of  an  imag¬ 
inative  waif.  A  mixture  of  truth  and 
smiles. 


Couldn’t  Drink  It.  Didn’t 
Want  It 

ENATURED  alcohol  didn’t  capture 
our  civilization  after  all — at  least, 
it  hasn’t  yet.  It  may  be  recalled  with 
what  labor  we  pried  the  internal  revenue 
tax  off  of  it,  working  as  hard  to  make  it 
free  as  though  it  had  been  the  negroes  or 
salvation.  And  the  nice  pieces  in  the 
papers  about  what  it  was  going  to  do  for 
us — turn  the  grindstone,  run  the  automo¬ 
bile,  make  a  market  for  all  the  rotten 
fruit,  make  farming  profitable  and  easy, 
supersede  kerosene  and  bust  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company !  Dear,  dear ;  distil¬ 
lery  stocks  went  up  in  the  teeth  of  a  rag¬ 
ing  tornado  of  prohibition  because  of 
the  clean,  innocent,  unintoxicating  money 
the  distilleries  were  going  to  make  by 


cooking  up  denatured  alcohol.  Every 
farm  was  to  have  a  still,  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  set  up  a  new  division 
with  a  hundred  clerks  and  field  agents, 
just  to  look  after  denatured  alcohol. 

That  was  about  four  years  ago.  On 
July  first  that  division  is  to  be  dissolved 
and  the  clerks  and  field  agents  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  employments.  Some¬ 
how  denatured  alcohol  has  not  made  a 
go  of  it  as  a  universal  servant.  The 
autos  are  using  gasoline  and  the  students’ 
lamps  burn  kerosene,  and  Uncle  John  is 
still  taking  in  and  handing  out  money, 
and  denatured  alcohol  seems  to  be  sitting 
somewhere  in  the  shade  hand  in  hand 
with  liquid  air  waiting  for  things  to  come 
its  way. 

They  say  it  is  used  in  the  arts  very  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  as  far  as  that  goes  it  was 
worth  while  to  get  the  tax  off  from  it, 
since  if  we  hadn’t  prices  might  be  higher. 
And  they  say  it  is  produced  extensively 
and  profitably  by  some  big  concerns  that 
make  it  out  of  molasses.  They  say  that 
it  can  propel  automobiles,  but  that,  as 
yet,  the  engines  that  use  it  cost  too  much 
to  be  popular;  and  that  it  is  a  good  il- 
luminant,  but  that  folks  don’t  take  to  it 
yet.  Anyhow  the  farmers  are  not  turn¬ 
ing  rotten  apples  and  other  waste  into 
denatured  alcohol  to  any  serious  extent. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!  Dear,  dear, 
what  a  waste  of  advertisement!  We 
made  it  free,  but  couldn’t  make  it  popu¬ 
lar.  Possibly  when  we  get  the  tariff  it¬ 
self  busted  there  will  continue  to  be 
some  sameness  about  life,  and  much  of 
the  old  time  gap  between  ends  that  ought 
to  meet.  This  persistent  old  world  runs 
in  a  rut  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  in  spite 
of  the  telephones  and  the  autos  and  oc¬ 
casional  aeroplanes  in  the  sky. 
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STUYVESANT  FISH 
Born  June  24,  1851 

Mr^Stuvvesant  Fish  is  generally  and  more  internationally 
known  as  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish— in  itself  an 
honor  sufficient  to  permit  him  a  permanent 
place  in  the  gallery  of  Life's  immortals. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  other  claims 
upon  our  attention.  He  is  a  son  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman,  Hamilton  Fish,  who 
was — need  we  remark? — Secretary  of  State 
in  President  Grant’s  administration.  With 
an  education  partly  derived  from  Columbia 
College  and  partly  from  other  parental 
sources  he  started  his  career  as  a  railroad 
clerk  and  “rose,”  as  the  hack-writers  have 
it.  until  he  became  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  From  thence  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  L  H.  Harriman. 

Sir,  your  health  ! 


REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS 
Bom  June  24,  1831 

The  days  when  our  literary  women  of  distinction  can  be 
numbered  on  one’s  hand  have  passed.  Indeed,  if  an  exact 
summary  of  American  literature  (assuming  there  is  such  a 
thing)  should  be  made,  it  is  probable  that  in  weight  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  depth  of  popularity  the  women  would  outnumber  the 
men.  Possibly,  as  pure  literature,  we  might  have  to  take  out 
William  James  or  Winston  Churchill,  in  order  to  make  an 
even  balance;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  threw  in  a  few 

women  astronomers  and  humorists - -  But  this  is  foreign 

to  our  apotheosis,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  birthday  of  a  remarkable  American  woman,  the 
author  of  a  succession  of  worthy  books  and  the  mother  of 
sons  distinguished  in  literary  life  and  prominent  authors  them¬ 
selves. 

Madam,  we  salute  you  with  much  respect  1  We  lay  at  your 
feet  a  sprig  of  laurel ;  we  honor  you  for  your  ancestry  and 
your  attainments,  and  we  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

GEORGE  VON  LENGERKE  MEYER 
Born  June  24,  1858 

The  Honorable  George  Von  Lengerke  Meyer  has  had  so 
many  honors  thrust  upon  him  during  his  life  that  this  birth¬ 
day  notice  comes  as  a  fitting  climax.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  has  been  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boston  Common  Council,  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  both  to  Italy  and  Russia  and  Post¬ 
master  General.  So  much  for  his  duty  to 
his  country.  When  it  comes  to  plain  ordi¬ 
nary  business,  he  has,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  been  president  of  everything  that  is 
worth  while  around  Boston. 

The  long  list  of  your  attainments,  sir,  fills 
us  with  respectful  awe.  We  trust  that  you 
will  accept  our  homage. 

May  you  continue  for  many  years  to  c'ome  to  bear  your 
laurels  with  the  same  becoming  modesty  that  has  distinguished 
your  attitude  in  the  past. 

LYMAN  JUDSON  GAGE 
Born  June  28,  1856 

Mr.  Gage  has  had  many  distinguished  posts  ;  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
World’s  Exposition,  twice  president  of  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  and  he  was 
once  (1807-1902)  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  piloting  the  Ship  of  State  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  through  a  troublous  sea.  As  a 
financier  his  exploits  have  been  highly  com¬ 
mendable  and  he  is  no  mean  new  thoughtist, 
although  we  understand  he  lays  no  claim  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  Gage,  you  have  been  remarkable  for 
your  extreme  honesty,  where  there  was 


Chauffeur:  you're  ali,  run  down,  old  man;  you  ought  to 
SEE  A  DOCTOR. 


every  inclination  not  to  be.  We  commend  your  example  to 
others  and  wish  you  long  and  continued  joy. 


ALGERON  SIDNEY  CRAPSEY 
Born  June  28,  1847 


Mr.  Crapsey  was  born  in  Ohio,  educated  in  New  York 
State,  and  after  joining  the  Episcopal  Church,  (being  or¬ 
dained  a  priest  in  1872)  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Rochester,  where  he 
was  rector  of  St.  Andrews  from  1879  1° 

1896. 

Alas  !  that  such  a  good  man  as  this  should 
on  the  famous  fourth  of  December,  1906, 
have  been  deposed  for  heresy.  We  wonder 
if  this  could  happen  now,  even  when  it  is 
only  four  years  later? 

We  don’t  know.  The  ways  of  all  heresies 
are  strange  and  immutable.  We  have  never 
met  personally  a  genuine  heresy  face  to  face,  but  we  have  al¬ 
ways  respected  them. 

And,  sir,  we  respect  the  one  that  you  had,  and  trust  still 
have  it.  To  be  true  to  yourself  is  an  admirable  trait.  In  a 
clergyman  it  is  especially  to  be  commended. 

We  therefore  commend  you,  sir,  and  give  you  joy  on  this 
eventful  day.  May  you  live  long  and  continue  to  cherish 
healthy  doubts. 


EMERSON  HOUGH 
Bom  June  28,  1857 

Author  ! 

To  transpose  Shakespeare,  perhaps  we  may  say  of  Mr. 

Hough  that  he  sought  the  cannon  reputa¬ 
tion  at  the  Mississippi  bubble's  mouth. 
Well  do  we  remember  when  that  book 
(The  Mississippi  Bubble)  first  sprang  into 
our  ken,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
was  read.  Excitement  breathed  from  every 
pore.  It  was,  as  the  reviewers  say, 
“Tense”  with  human  interest.  Ah,  well! 
Books  may  come  and  books  may  go,  but 
Mississippi  bubbles  are  ever  rare.  Mr. 
Hough,  by  the  way,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  and  has  had  a 
long  career  as  a  journalist  and  a  writer  of  tales.  He  has  even 
attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  to  him  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  writer  is  due  the  protection  now  given  by  the 
government  to  the  buffalo. 

You  have  done  well,  brother  Hough.  With  youth  and 
ideals  before  you  what  may  you  not  yet  accomplish  !  Mean¬ 
while,  we  rejoice  that  you  are  still  with  us,  and  give  you 
good  health. 


“pvID  you  sweep  your  room,  Bridget?” 

\-J  “  Faith  an’  I  did,  mum.  If  yez  don’t  believe  me,  look 

under  the  bed.” 
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To  a  Thesaurus 

PRECIOUS  codex,  volume,  tome, 
Book,  writing,  compilation,  work. 
Attend  the  while  I  pen  a  pome, 

A  jest,  a  jape,  a  quip,  a  quirk. 

For  I  would  pen,  engross,  indite. 
Transcribe,  set  forth,  compose,  address. 
Record,  submit — yea,  even  write 
An  ode,  an  elegy  to  bless — 

To  bless,  set  store  by,  celebrate, 

Approve,  esteem,  endow  with  soul, 
Commend,  acclaim,  appreciate, 
Immortalize,  laud,  praise,  extol 

Thy  merit,  goodness,  value,  worth, 
Expedience,  utility — 

O  manna,  honey,  salt  of  earth, 

I  sing,  I  chant,  I  worship  thee  ! 

How  could  I  manage,  live,  exist, 

Obtain,  produce,  be  real,  prevail, 

Be  present  in  the  flesh,  subsist, 

Have  place,  become,  breathe  or  inhale 

Without  thy  help,  recruit,  support, 
Opitulation,  furtherance. 

Assistance,  rescue,  aid,  resort, 

Favor,  sustention  and  advance? 

Alas  !  Alack  !  and  well-a-day  ! 

My  case  would  then  be  dour  and  sad. 
Likewise  distressing,  dismal,  gray, 
Pathetic,  mournful,  dreary,  bad. 

Though  I  could  keep  this  up  all  day, 

This  lyric,  elegiac,  song, 

Meseems  hath  come  the  time  to  say 

Farewell !  Adieu  !  Good-by  !  So  long  ! 

Franklin  P.  Adams. 


Why  Worry  About  That  Fight  ? 

WHY  are  the  reverend  clergy,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sect  or  geography, 
so  worried  about  that  San  Francisco 
fight?  In  so  far  as  the  clergy  in  San 
Francisco  object  to  it  as  a  local  nuisance 
their  attitude  may  be  understood,  but 
why  do  the  clergy  in  general  protest  and 
resolute  about  it  as  though  it  was  so 
awful  ? 

Prize-fights  are  no  help  to  civilization, 
they  are  brutal  and  they  draw  rather 
hard  crowds.  They  are  almost  out  of 
date  and  can  never  become  common 
again.  They  are  fairer  than  football  and 
no  more  dangerous.  They  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  vicious.  They  are  so  far  in 
these  days  from  being  a  menace  to  mor¬ 
als  or  public  deportment  that  to  have 
one  seems,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere, 
to  be  almost  like  getting  back  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  life. 

To  have  the  Eastern  clergy  so  exer¬ 
cised  about  a  mere  prize-fight  in  San 
Francisco  makes  one  think  of  the  mote 
and  the  beam.  Is  local  business  so  dull 
with  our  clergy — are  there  so  few  over¬ 
worked  children  in  the  New  Jersey  fac¬ 
tories,  for  example — that  they  can  afford 
to  clamor  so  hard  about  a  prize-fight 
three  thousand  miles  away? 

The  fight  seems  to  us  more  likely  to 
do  San  Francisco  good  than  harm.  If  it 
is  fair  it  will  make  comparatively  whole¬ 
some  talk  there  for  a  while.  If  it  is  not 
fair  it  will  make  a  scandal  and  that  will 
be  wholesome.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
likely  to  strengthen  reform  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  than  to  increase  corruption  there 


RIGORS  OF  THE  WAR  GAME,  WITH  MODERN  TACTICS 

One  Gallant  Trooper:  i  say,  old  chap,  this  crawling  on  all  fours 

TAST  A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE  MAY  BE  WAR,  BUT  IT  ISN'T  MAGNIFICENT. 


PROPOSED  STATUE  IN  HONOR  OF 
VIVISECTION 


or  stimulate  vice  And  finally,  brethren, 
it  seems  to  be  a  toss  up  whether  the  fight 
ever  comes  off.  There  is  so  much  money 
mixed  up  in  it  that  whatever  there  was 
of  sport  threatens  to  be  crowded  out. 

Darkened  at  the  Start 


ENGLISHMAN :  Did  you  have  a 
pleasant  voyage  from  London  to 
New  York  ? 

American  :  No  The  purser  gave  us 
our  custom  house  declaration  slips  on 
the  second  day  out. 


BAKER :  Did  he  spank  his  son  for 
breaking  one  of  the  Command¬ 
ments  ? 

Barker:  No,  for  breaking  one  of  his 
best  cigars. 
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Bad  News  From  Boston 

OES  “  the  tired  business  man  ”  abide  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  too?  Hub  of  the  universe,  nucleus  of  the 
comet  in  our  artistic  heavens  of  which  Man¬ 
hattan  is  but  the  trailing  and  attenuated  tail — 
do  tell !  We  so  want  to  know.  Hoi  polloi, 
it  is  true,  gathered  of  old  in  Athens,  yet  could 
not  brake  the  wheel  set  whirring  by  Pericles. 
Hoi  polloi  in  our  moderen  Athens  has  hitherto 
buried  its  face  in  its  newspaper — newspapers  wondrously 
contrived  to  appease  the  monster’s  maw.  It  has  sat  pa¬ 
tient  under  symphonies  that  no  barrel  organ  can  reproduce. 
It  has  suffered  Mr.  Lawson  and  endureth  much.  We  never 
were  good  at  figures  of  political  speech,  yet  we  venture  to 
say  that  in  politics  only  has  the  Boston  proletariat  lifted 
its  Hydra  head — bowling  over  the  Brahmin  and  emitting 
the  yawp  of  pure  democracy. 

What  has  come  over  Boston?  We  wish  we  knew. 
Next  to  giving  Nike  the  marble  nudge,  next  to  vacillating 
in  its  pronunciation  of  “  vase,”  we  can  conceive  of  no  act 
so  shocking  to  our  sensibilities  as  that  which  is  expressed 
in  this  abrupt  announcement: 


A  complete  short  novel  by  John  Galsworthy  is  published  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  an  innovation  indeed  for  the 
periodical  which  has  held  so  tenaciously  to  its  old-time  literary  ideals. 
Another  change  in  the  magazine  which  will  be  noted  by  its  readers 
is  the  publication  of  practical  articles  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
the  day,  like  “  The  Case  for  the  Newspapers,”  “  Does  It  Pay  to 
Serve  the  United  States?  ” 

And  so  that  Philadelphia  editor  was  right,  after  all,  as 
editors  are  apt  to  be  sooner  or  later.  We  allude  to  the 
magazine  editor  (a  poet  and  critic  as  well)  to  whom,  some 
years  ago,  we  submitted  in  person  a  paper  on  an  entertain¬ 
ing  literary  topic  never  before  treated  in  an  American  pe¬ 
riodical.  Ultimately  it  was  published  in  the  Bookman,  and 
so  it  is  with  no  sour  memory  that  we  recall  and  record  the 
nature  of  his  regrets.  “  The  literary  magazine,”  he  said, 
“does  not  pay.  Look  at  the  Atlantic.  I  want  practical, 
timely  articles.  Here  is  one  that  I  like — a  paper  on  Tommy 
Atkins,  written  by  a  private  soldier.  It  is  badly  written, 
but  no  matter.  I  prefer  something  in  indifferent  English 
on  a  popular  subject  to  the  best  literary  essay  obtainable.” 

And  so  we  went  away  humbled,  and  awaited  the  next 
issue  of  that  magazine  that  we  might  pursue  the  study  of 
the  editor’s  needs  and  strive  to  please  him  at  whatever  sac¬ 
rifice  to  our  sentiments  and  style.  For  we,  too,  needed  the 
money.  But  when  that  number  appeared,  the  leading  arti¬ 
cle  was  on  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  with  a  drawing  of 
his  house  by  way  of  a  frontispiece. 

Still  (with  the  Atlantic  in  and  on  our  mind)  he  was,  you 
will  perceive,  a  prophet,  with  a  strong  contemporary  grasp 
of  the  situation.  That  is  the  advantage  of  detachment — 


of  living  in  Philadelphia,  away  from  the  clash  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  literary  ideas  and  activities,  yet  getting  your 
letter  mail  and  your  Life  just  the  same  as  if  you  lived  in 
New  York.  It  is  because  we  recognize  him  as  a  seer,  and 
wish  to  celebrate  him  as  such,  that  we  feel  at  liberty  to 
print  exactly  what  lie  said.  No  wonder  that  the  poet  and 
the  editor  striving  for  mastery  in  his  bosom  proved  a 
strain  too  great  for  him  to  bear,  and  that  soon  thereafter 
he  abdicated  his  too  too  sedentary  seat. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  imply  that 
the  Atlantic  is  to  be  any  the  less  literary  in  the  style  and 
treatment  of  its  new-found  themes.  Did  not  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford  write  a  cook  book?  Did  not  Olivier  Basselin,  the 
French  Anacreon,  sing  immortally  to  his  nose?  Does  not 
Rudyard  Kipling  hymn  the  hot  news  item  in  metre  which 
even  ordinary  persons  recognize  as  such?  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  finer  in  the  language  than  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Campbell’s 
timely  Kentucky  ode  to  Opportunity,”  or  the  “  Lines 
Written  at  2:46  A.  M.”  by  our  own  local  poet,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Always.  We  are  even  of  those  who  contend  that  a  com¬ 
plete  short  novel  by  one  of  our  best  salesmen  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  practicability  and  mere  literature,  without  of¬ 
fense  to  any  class  of  readers.  By  all  means  let  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Nine  quit  posing  and  play  ball.  There  are  too  many 
grand  stand  plays,  and  not  enough  hard  hitting,  to  please 
the  fans. 

Still,  we  should  not  like  to  see  Dr.  Crothers  embroider¬ 
ing  the  obvious  or  Mr.  Henry  James  employing  the  fine- 
tooth  comb  of  his  style  in  straightening  out  the  kinks  of  the 
negro  question.  There  are  journalists  enough  and  to  go 
around,  and  far  too  few  Contributors’  Clubs  for  the  earnest 
discussion  of  tremendous  trifles.  That  is  why  the  Atlantic’s 
announcement  jars  us.  What  can  the  matter  be— the  lately 
elected  Mayor  or  a  new  Pythagoras  cult  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  against  beans?  The  very  next  thing  we  know  the 
Transcript  will  cut  down  its  three-column  essays  on  the 
ethics  of  pinochle  and  take  to  printing  live  news  on  the 

W.  T.  Lamed. 

Melville  Revived 

ERMANN  MELVILLE  was  not  a  great 
name  in  American  letters,  and  probably 
few  persons  who  read  these  lines  are 
aware  that  he  wrote  any  poetry  at  all, 
although  R.  H.  Stoddard  appraised  his 
“  Sheridan  ”  as  the  cavalry  poem  next 
best  to  Browning’s.  We  suppose  the  most 
popular  poem  of  the  sort  is  Tennyson’s,  though  to  our  own 
taste  it  is  a  rather  pretty  parlor  performance  compared 
with  the  boom  and  crash  of  battle  which  Campbell  man- 
( Continued  on  page  1166) 


first  page. 
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THE  NEW  THOUGHT 


Taft  Yields 

MONDAY 

IFE  is  enabled  to  chronicle  another 
triumph.  All  doubts  of  President 
Taft's  sincerity,  owing  to  this  paper’s 
well-known  enterprise,  will  shortly  be  set 
at  rest. 

The  President  has  consented  to  a  test 
of  his  sincerity.  He  will  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  next  Thursday  and  a  speech 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  read  aloud 
to  him  through  a  phonograph.  If  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  smile  and  applaud  at  the  end 
this  will  be  conclusive  that  he  accepted 
the  Presidency  in  good  faith  and  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  attentions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  tariff 
schedule  also  be  reeled  off,  but  it  is 
thought  that  this  would  be  needlessly 
cruel.  The  first  test  is  objected  to  on 
this  ground  also,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  vast  interests  are  at  stake  and  the 
future  of  the  country  depends  upon  it. 

FRIDAY  MORNING 

All  is  well.  Last  evening,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Joe  Cannon,  Senator  Aldrich 


and  P.  D.  Q.  Ballinger  the  test  was 
made.  President  Taft,  bound  securely, 
was  placed  in  an  airtight  compartment. 
At  eight-thirty  the  phonograph  contain¬ 
ing  part  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  German 
speech  was  started.  At  one-thirty  the 
machine,  which  had  been  going  double 
quick,  was  stopped. 

The  President  was  unconscious,  but  a 
smile  still  played  upon  his  lips.  Upon 
coming  to  he  said  : 

I  still  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  I  would  not  have  been  here.” 

All  is  now  well. 

A  Conservative 

RS.  O'TOOLE:  Do  yez  like  these 
model  tenements  wid  de  white 
bathtubs  ? 

Mrs.  O’Grady:  No;  I  prefer  the  ould- 
fashioned  way  of  keepin’  me  coal  in  the 
hod. 


RS.^  BENHAM  :  Hips  are  coming 

Benham  :  I  suppose  that  means  that 
we  shall  have  to  move  out  of  this  flat. 


“  jimminy!  but  these  flat-iron  build¬ 
ings  are  hot !  ” 


LIFE 


Sure  Enough  Kid 


Remembering  the  Sabbath 


The  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  in 
Scotland  sometimes  takes  a  form  one 
would  hardly  have  anticipated. 

An  old  Highland  man  once  explained 
to  an  English  tourist : 

“  They're  a  God-fearing  set  o’  folks 
here,  sir,  ’deed  they  are,  and  I’ll  give  ye 
an  instance  o’t.  Last  Sabbath,  just  as 
the  kirk  was  skalin’,  there  was  a  drover 
chap  frae  Dumfries  along  the  road, 
whistlin’  and  lookin'  as  happy  as  if  it 
was  ta  middle  o'  ta  week.  Weel,  sir, 
our  laads  is  a  God-fearing  set  o'  laads, 
and  they  just  set  upon  him  and  almost 
killed  him.” — Tit-Bits. 


Prophetic 


“  And  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  Biblical  expression  ‘  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth’?”  asks  the  instructor  in 
theology. 

“  Rockefeller’s  corner  in  oil,  Have- 
meyer’s  corner  in  sugar,  Carnegie’s  cor¬ 
ner  in  steel  and  Patten’s  corner  in 
wheat,”  answers  the  new  student. — Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 


Bob  was  telling  about  his  visit  to  the 
country.  While  there  he  had  acquired 
some  rustic  idioms,  and  his  mother  was 
correcting  these  as  he  proceeded : 

“  Well,  we  goes  up - ” 

“  Went  up.” 

“Went  up  on  the  farm - ” 

“  To  the  farm.” 

“To  the  farm,  and  there  we  see - ” 

“  We  saw.” 

“We  saw  a  little  kid - ” 

“  Little  child.  Now,  begin  again  and 
tell  it  properly.” 

“  Well,  we  went  up  to  the  farm,  and 
there  we  saw  a  goat's  little  child.” 
(Further  narration  suspended.) — Judge. 


r 


In  Gay  Paree 


Hodd  :  Can  you  conceive  of  any  situa¬ 
tion  where  you  would  want  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  your  wife? 

Todd:  Yes — in  Paris. — Town  and 

Country. 


An  Unwelcome  Discovery 


DECORATION  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR  OF 
AMERICAN  MAGNATES 


Post  :  I  discovered  to-day  that  Parker 
and  I  have  a  common  ancestor. 

Mrs.  Post  (o  Colonial  Dame)  :  For 
goodness’  sake,  don’t  tell  any  one. 
Brooklyn  Life. 
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Tbe  Slater  Shoe 


Expresses  the  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  in  shoe  constructio n — a 
degree  of  perfection  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  added  or  desired. 
Spring  and  Summer  models  in 

most  exclusive  styles  for  Dress  and 
Sport.  The  high  standard  of  Slater 
Shoes  does  not  mean  prohibitive  prices. 
Style  43,  from  six  dollars  and  a  half  up. 


The  Slater 
Shoe  for 
children, 
built  to 


, p  r  e  s  e  rve 
the  correct 
formation  and  development  of  the  foot  and 
embodying  all  the  exclusive  features  of  style 
for  dress  and  for  play. 


M AIL-ORDER  SERVICE: — A  record  in  detail  is  kept  here  of  every  pair  of  shoes  sold, 
the  style,  size,  etc.,  with  name  and  address  of  purchaser  and  date  of  purchase,  so  no  matter 
where  you  live,  ordering  Slater  Shoes  by  mail  is  made  simple  and.  sure. 

You  can  have  the  latest  New  York  style  as  easily  as  if  buying  in  your  home  city. 
Visitors  to  New  York,  becoming  customers,  created  this  mail-order  service,  which  is  now 
an  important  department  of  the  business.  Write  for  catalogue  and  book  of  instructions 
with  measurement  blank. 


J.  &  J.  Slater 


For  50  Years  New  York's  most  fashionable  bootmakers 

Broadway,  at  25th  Street,  New  York 


Prize  Cups 
and  Trophies 

for  Tournaments, 
Field  Sports, 
Lawn  Fetes,  etc. 


BEAUTY  and  grace  of 
design  are  distinctive  marks  of 
Meriden  prize  cups  and  trophies. 


Whatever  the  sport,  they  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  game — the  generosity  of  the  donor. 


Our  long  experience  in  silversmithing  is  productive 
cf  these  individual  and  exclusive  designs  that  are  artistic 
appropriate  and  lasting  in  quality. 

'  We  invite  your  correspondence  or  a  personal  visit  to  our 
store.  You  will  surely  find  something  of  interest  in 
our  large  variety  of  designs  in  sterling  silver 
and  silver  plate  at  a  wide  price  range. 


The  Meriden  Company 
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Silversmiths 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 

49-51  West  34th  Street 
New  York 
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1891 


1895 


1910 


Detachable  bicycle  tires  were 
first  produced  by 

Michelin  “As  Usual” 


Pneumatic  Automobile  Tires  were 
first  produced  by 

Michelin  “As  Usual” 


All  important  speed  and  endur¬ 
ance  contests  are  invariably  won  on 

Michelins  “As  Usual” 


MICHELIN 


TIRES 

Michelin  invented  the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  away  back  in  1895  and  to-day 
produces  more  than  50%  of  all  the  tires  made  in  the  world. 

Michelin  invented  Anti- Skid  Tires  in  1905.  The  Michelin  Steel  Studded  Leather 
Tread  Anti-Skid  prevents  skidding  and  protects  the  envelope  without  destroying 
its  resiliency. 

Michelin  invented  Demountable  Rims  in  1906.  In  the  essentials  of  simplicity, 
ease  of  operation,  light  weight  and  security  Michelin  Demountables  have  never 
been  equalled. 

The  superior  quality  and  dependability  of  all  Michelin  products  have  created 
a  standard  that  has  endured  for  seventy-eight  years. 

MICHELIN  TIRES  HAVE  WON  95%  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD’S  IMPORTANT 
SPEED  AND  ENDURANCE  CONTESTS  SINCE  MOTORING  BEGAN. 

IN  STOCK  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

and  in  every  country  in  the  world  where  cars  are  used. 


Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

FACTORIES  FOUNDED  IN 

CLERMONT-FERRAND,  FRANCE,  1832— LONDON,  ENGLAND,  1904— TURIN,  ITALY,  1906— MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  1907 


A  Born  Patriot 

HE  was  blind  of  an  eye,  had  a  slit  in  his  nose, 

And  his  forehead  was  horribly  scarred  ; 

He  might  have  been  beautiful  once,  I  suppose, 

But  now  he  was  terribly  marred. 

“  O  battle-worn  veteran,  tell  me,  I  pray, 

What  flag  have  you  fought  for,  and  why?  ” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  ”  he  replied,  “it  just  happened  that  way — 
I  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

“Each  year  as  my  birthday  came  round  (’tis  no  joke) 

I  had  plenty  of  money  to  burn  ; 

Oh,  many’s  the  building  I  sent  up  in  smoke, 

Each  playmate  I  injured  in  turn. 

“  You  can  judge  for  yourself  that  I  bore  my  own  share, 
But  the  ruin  I  wrought  was  widespread  ; 

And  there’s  many  a  cripple  my  skill  could  declare — 
Only  most  of  my  victims  are  dead. 


“No  patriot  yet  was  more  noisy  than  I, 

In  the  East  or  the  West,  South  or  North; 

For  you  see  I  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 

On  the  glorious,  death-dealing  Fourth.” 

Still  the  sight  of  him  haunts  me  !  That  slit  in  his  nose  ! 

He  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  boys, 

For  he  once  was  a  beautiful  lad,  I  suppose  ; 

But  then,  what's  the  Fourth  without  noise? 

Geraldine  Meyrick. 

In  Some  Instances 

“T  SEE  by  the  papers,”  says  the  man  with  the  diffident 
I  whiskers,  “  that  it  is  claimed  in  Illinois  to  be  no  crime 
to  pay  a  legislator  for  voting  for  a  United  States  Senator.” 

“  Well,”  replies  the  man  with  the  double  chin,  “  when  you 
size  up  some  of  those  Senators  it  seems  as  if  a  man  was 
entitled  to  good  pay  for  voting  for  them,  doesn’t  it?  ” 


The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  spoils  the  child. 


NATIONAL  THEATRE 

uncle  sam’s  star  company 
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Of  late  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  people 
who  are  anti  and  again 
anti  T.  R.  Con¬ 
stant  scoffs  and 
jeers  have 
made  the  air 
comes  the  edi- 
It  clears  the 


thick  and  exhausting.  In 
torial  page  of  Life,  June  1 6. 
air;  is  a  perfect  tonic.  I  thank  you  for  it 
with  all  my  heart! 


A  DEAR  old  friend 
writes  to  Life  : 


Dear  friend,  we  would  rather  have 
your  letter  than  a  Carnegie  medal. 
To  do  anybody  good  is  a  great  joy 
and  a  great  privilege,  and  to  do  good 
in  the  particular  line  that  you  speak 
of  is  particularly  grateful  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  tiresome  people  are  so 
persistent  and  incurable  in  doing  bad 
in  that  line.  There  is  much  of  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  our  friend  T.  R., 
but  the  world  abounds  in  people  who 
don’t  know  the  root  of  the  matter 
when  they  see  it,  and,  of  course,  they 
can't  see  it  in  the  Colonel.  We  are 
always  interested  in  him  not  so  much 
because  he  is  Roosevelt  as  because 
we  are  extremely  interested  in  life. 
Contemporary  folks  who  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  him  can  be  only  imperfectly 
interested  in  life,  because  he  is  the 
whooping  manifestation  of  the  most 
life  that  goes  about  anywhere  under 
one  hat. 


Between  the  writing  and  the  reading 
of  Life's  discourses  there  is  always  an 
interval  of  about  ten  days,  and  there 
are  hazards  about  making  expositions 
of  current  events  that  must  be  as  long 
as  that  i:i  getting  to  their  market.  It 
is  more  hazardous  than  ever  now  that 
the  Colonel  has  got  back.  Will  he 
still  be  the  topic  of  the  hour  when  this 
issue  of  Life  comes  out?  Probably 
he  will,  for  the  papers  will  be  telling 


how  he  went  to  the  Harvard  Com¬ 
mencement  and  what  he  said  there.  He 
is  too  bright  a  speck  for  us  all  to  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  permanently  with¬ 
out  danger  of  being  hypnotized,  but 
if  we  take  our  eyes  off  of  him,  what 
may  he  not  do?  It  will  take  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  to  get  used  to  him  again  and 
take  him  easy.  He  said  when  he  came 
ashore  that  he  was  ready  to  help  solve 
the  country’s  problems  in  so  far  as  he 
could.  Xo  doubt  he  can  help,  though 
the  most  troublesome  of  them,  the  rail¬ 
road  problem,  got  a  good  lift  forward 
the  day  the  Colonel  landed,  when  the 
President  signed  the  new  railroad  bill. 


'  |  'HEY  are  quite  serious — those  prob- 
*■  lems.  A  lot  of  worthy  men  are 
very  doleful  about  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  prospects  of  business. 
Nobody  seems  to  want  to  buy  bonds — 
that  is,  nobody  who  has  the  necessary 
money.  It  is  really  horrible  to  hear 
the  complainers  complain ;  brokers,  for 
example,  who  haven’t  made  any  money 
for  months  and  who  say  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  all  business,  and  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  especially,  is  so  uncertain,  and 
that  everybody  is  so  much  in  the  dark 
about  what  the  Government  and  the 
courts  and  the  Legislatures  and  the 
commissions  are  going  to  do  with 
property  that  no  one  wants  to  buy 
more  of  anything  than  enough  to  carry 
him  through  the  week.  They  say  that 
the  business  men  of  the  country  have 
been  driven  into  the  pen  and  that  a  lot 
of  wild-eyed  enthusiasts  have  got  en¬ 
gagements  as  shepherds.  They  curse 
out  Roosevelt  on  general  principles, 
and  if  you  say :  “  But  Taft  ” — they 
curse  Taft  out  a  great  deal  worse.  It 
is  really  astonishing  with  what  hearti¬ 
ness  and  with  what  epithets  various 
orders  of  men  disparage  our  President 
and  pretty  much  all  his  official  family. 
To  our  mind  that  is  very  indecent  and 
unprofitable.  We  got  married  to  the 
Judge  a  spell  ago,  more  by  our  desire 
than  his,  and  the  first  stop  for  divorce 
does  not  come  for  nearly  three  years. 
While  the  bonds  hold  we  owe  him 
respect  and  support,  and  he  is  well 
worth  both.  If  he  seems  at  times  to 
give  a  flickering  light,  it’s  merely  that 


he  hasn't  got  good  wicks.  Certain¬ 
ly  there’s  lots  of  illuminant  about  him, 
and  that’s  the  main  thing.  There  are 
awful  complaints  about  his  cabinet, 
but  cabinets  are  relative.  They  should 
not  rise  above  their  source.  They 
must  be  chosen  as  Fingy  Conners 
chose  ’longshoremen.  “  If  there  is 
anny  body  in  this  gang  who  thinks  he 
can  lick  me,  I’d  like  to  have  him  step 
out !  ”  One  steps  out.  “  You're  fired  1 
I’ll  have  nobody  wor-rk  for  me  that 
says  I  can’t  lick  him.”  When  Mr.  Bal¬ 
linger’s  talents  have  found  another 
field  and  Mr.  Plitchcock  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  some  place  more  worthy  of 
his  activities,  Mr.  Taft’s  cabinet  ought 
to  do.  There  are  excellent  men  in  it. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  about 
Mr.  Knox,  but  he  is  an  able  and  hon¬ 
orable  man,  and  ought  to  make  good 
where  he  is. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  government  is 
concerned,  the  railroads  are  going  to 
get  their  fair  dues  and  more.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  railroads  that  deserve  to 
prosper  should  prosper.  Very  soon 
Mr.  Morgan  will  come  home  and  pres¬ 
ently  he  will  begin  to  bet  on  the  future 
of  the  country,  just  as  usual,  and  in 
due  time  will  win  just  as  usual. 


& 

'  I  'HE  fight  against  the  prizefight  has 
been  enough  to  make  a  horse 
laugh.  The  thing  that  finally  stirred 
the  Governor  of  California  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  drive  the  fight  out  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  appears  to  have  been  a  telegram 
from  Representative  Bennett,  of  New 
York,  saying  that  “the  moral  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  House  would  probably  be 
against  designating  a  prizefight  city 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  Panama 
Exposition  of  1915.” 

The  heart  of  the  virtuous  city  is  still 
true  to  Sport,  but  the  other  lover  has 
a  longer  purse. 

Wasn't  that  a  bluff — that  message  of 
Representative  Bennett?  Perhaps  not. 
Congress  is  probably  the  most  coward¬ 
ly  body  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It 
abolished  the  canteen. 

But  prizefights  are  out  of  date, 
anyhow. 
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NOT  A  WILL  O'THE  WlSP. 


A  LITTLE  SUIT  POP  PEAftY . 


UNCLE  SAM  SEIZES  SOME  PANAMA  HATS . 


QUEEN  MARY  DISLIKES  FRENCH  COOKING 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  SHOCKS  THE  PR638YTERY. 


A  STRIKE  FOR  higher  wages. 
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AT  “LIFE'S”  FARM 

THE  DAILY  DIP 


“Life’s”  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged  . . $2,617.77 

Anonymous  .  5.00 

Anonymous  .  25.00 

Anna  J.  Valentine .  5.31 

A.  M.  Davis .  25.00 

K.  T .  10.00 

G.  D.  E .  5.00 

“  Frances  ”  .  1 0.00 

Franklin  Lindley  Couch .  25.00 

C.  U.  Dolan .  50.00 

Mrs.  Burr  Porter .  10.00 

K.  E.  T .  20.00 

G.  B.  D.,  Jr .  5.50 


$2,813.58 

ACKNOWLEDGED  WITH  THANKS 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  New  York,  one  dozen  (additional  ship¬ 
ment)  baseballs. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  two  cases 
shredded  wheat. 

Fifty  pounds  maple  syrup  and  two  cans  “  Soothene,”  from  A.  B. 
Pratt,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

One  dozen  Sweetheart  games,  from  the  Sweetheart  Company. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Twenty-four  thousand  violet  and  peppermint  chips  of  chewing 
gum,  from  the  Culgan  Gum  Company,  Louisville,  Ivy. 


Boston  has  always  been  a  hard  place  for  a  good  newspaper  to 
take  root  and  thrive,  and  as  time  passes  it  grows  no  better  in  that 
respect. — Frank  Sanborn. 

THERE  are  reasons.  One  of  them  doubtless  is  that  Boston 
has  the  Transcript.  We  should  hate  to  start  a  paper  in 
Boston  to  do  anything  that  is  now  done  by  the  Transcript. 


ARMS  OF  THE  SERVICE 
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Mr.  Bug:  hurry  out,  hepsy,  and  see  the  fine  new 

STREET  LAMP  A  KIND  GENTLEMAN  HAS  PLACED  BEFORE  OUR 
DOOR. 


Opportunities  for  Employment  Offered  to  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Traveler  About  to  Be  at  Liberty 

Offices  of  The  Excelsior  Phonograph  Co. 

Record  Department,  June  18,  1910. 
Dear  Sir  : — Being  aware  of  your  abilities  as  a  continuous 
talker  we  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  you. 
In  our  business  no  one  is  criticised  for  talking  too  much,  and 
we  think  you  would  find  the  employment  thoroughly  congenial. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Excelsior  Phonograph  Company. 

Junta  della  Insurrecione  Perpetuale, 
Republic  of  Bogador,  South  America. 
Valiant  Sir  : — We  are  much  in  need  of  fire-eaters.  Our 
late  commander,  General  Bombastes  Furioso,  is  now  serving 
a  ninety-day  sentence  in  the  county  jail  for  disturbing  the 
peace.  We  are  in  need  of  a  brave  commander  for  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  army.  The  regular  monthly  revolution  is  set  for 
July  17,  and  we  would  be  obliged  if  you  could  report  for  duty 
before  that  date. 

Your  brother  in  arms, 

Don  Tabasco  de  Volcano,  Sccretario. 

P.  S.  In  case  of  success  we  can  provide  fat  places  in  the 
Bogador  Custom  House  for  yourself  and  as  many  Rough 
Riders  as  you  care  to  bring  with  you. 

( Telegram ) 

San  Francisco,  June  20,  1910. 
What  are  your  terms  to  referee  the  fight?  Answer  pre¬ 
paid.  Jeffries  and  Johnson. 


Slaughter  Houses  of 
The  Pigsticker  Packing  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  are  in  need  of  a  boss  killer  in  our  slaugh¬ 
tering  department.  What  pay  do  you  want?  Think  you 
would  like  the  job.  Yours  truly, 

The  Picsticker  Packing  Company. 

Editorial  Rooms  of 
The  Yellow  Bazoo, 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Etc. 

Dear  Colonel: — How  would  you  like  to  be  our  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent?  Salary  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  and 
space  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  word.  You  are  just  the  man 
we  want.  We  do  not  insist  on  veracity. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Willie  Wurst,  Editor. 

Sucker  Valley,  Rottentie  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

Office  of  the  Directors. 

June  28,  1910. 

Dear  Sir  : — My  fellow-directors  and  I  having  gone  largely 
short  of  the  securities  of  this  company  would  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  knock  the  price  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  If  you  will 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  road  we  will  divide  profits  with 
you.  Particulars  on  receipt  of  your  acceptance. 

Yours  sincerely,  -H 

Hiram  Cheatam, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Courtesy  Club, 

June  25,  1910. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  have  been  instructed  to 
recall  the  open  invitation  extended  to  you  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  this  club.  So  many  of  the  members  have 
expressed  a  fear  that  you  might  criticise  the  management  of 
the  club,  or  the  character  of  the  members,  or  the  quality  of 


in  favor  of  a  quiet  fourth 
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the  food  and  wines,  that  it  was  deemed 
best  to  cancel  the  invitation.  Some  of 
the  members  have  suggested  that  you 
could  secure  a  number  of  engagements 
if  you  would  prepare  and  deliver  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  Faults,  Mistakes  and  Faux  Pas 
of  Those  Whose  Hospitality  I  Have  Ac¬ 
cepted.” 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ian  Van  Winthrop, 
Chairman  Dinner  Committee. 

Jingling  Brothers’  Four-Ring  Circus 
On  the  Road,  June  29 
Dear  Sir: — Please  wire,  care  New 
York  Clipper,  our  expense,  lowest  terms, 
balance  season,  to  deliver  five-minute 
speech  in  ring  at  each  performance  and 
double  with  the  steam  calliope  in  the 
parade  Yours  truly. 

Jingling  Bros 

Asbury  Methodist  Camp  Meeting, 
Fresh  Lake,  III 
Dear  Brother: — We  are  doing  much 
to  spread  Christian  principles  and  fur 
ther  the  doctrine  of  good  will  among 
men.  Could  you  not  do  us  the  great 
favor  of  coming  here  early  in  July  and 
address  our  gathering  on  the  subject  of 
“How  I  Knocked  Out  the  Pope”?  It 
might  mean  the  saving  of  many  souls. 
Peace  be  with  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jeremiah  Fowler.  D.D  , 

Bishop  of  Kankakee 


THERE  is  a  suspicion  that  President 
Taft  was  designed  to  be  a  reticent 
man,  but  was  changed  at  birth  and 
somehow  missed  his  natural  destiny 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 


strange!  i’ve  given  those  eggs  absent  treatment  for 

OVER  A  MONTH  AND  NOT  ONE  OF  THEM  HAS  HATCHED  YET.” 


THE  LANDING  OF  EUROPA 

the  painting  by  Titian  in  the  Sala  Olla-Podrida. 

Tints  in  Education 

SABEL  WALL,  of  Washington,  seven-years-old,  with  be¬ 
tween  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  of  negro  blood  in  her. 
has  been  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  a  negro,  and  may  not  go  to  any  of  the  schools 
for  white  children  in  Washington. 

That’s  absurd,  isn’t  it!  Not  but  that  the  court  may  be 
right  at  law  (the  case  is  to  be  appealed),  but  a  child  that  is 
seven-eighths  white  is  not  a  negro. 

The  rule  in  most  cities  with  large  negro  populations  that 
the  while  and  black  children  shall  go  to  separate  schools  is  a 
wise  provision,  but  its  application  to  children  of  mixed  blood 
seems  still  primitive  and  very  imperfect.  Even  a  mulatto  is 
not  a  negro ;  much  less  are  quadroons,  octoroons  and  other 
fractions.  Why  shouldn’t  Washington  have  separate,  object- 
lesson  schools  for  quadroons  and  octoroons,  and,  if  necessary, 
make  Congress  pay  the  bill? 
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ME  TO  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE? 


Lieutenant  Dubbs . 

Independence  Day  Lockjaw 

DO  you  know  how  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  New  York 
gets  ready  for  the  celebration  of  the 
glorious  Fourth?  This  is  how:  It  lays 
in  a  large  supply  of  lockjaw  medicine. 
The  board  announced  some  weeks  ago 
that  its  preparations  were  complete  and 
that  it  was  well  stocked  up  with  tetanus 
antitoxin  to  be  distributed  where  needed 
In  New  York  State  alone  the  annual 
grist  of  deaths  from  Fourth  of  July  lock¬ 
jaw  is  about  one  hundred.  The  State 
board  by  its  timely  preparations  hopes 
doubtless  to  reduce  this  mortality. 

The  board  is  of  course  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  doing  what  it  can,  but  was 
ever  anything  more  absurd  than  the 
course  it  has  to  adopt  toward  h  prevent¬ 
able  disease?  The  way  to  treat  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  lockjaw  is  to  remove  the 
cause  of  it.  The  things  that  do  this 
killing  are  the  infernal  toy  pistols,  the 
dynamite  bombs  and  the  giant  fire- 


ARMY  MANOEUVRES 

1  BEG  YOUR  PARDON - ER - CAN  YOU  DIRECT. 

crackers.  The  old-fashioned  torpedoes 
and  Chinese  firecrackers  seldom  hurt 
anybody.  Firecrackers  small  and  big  and 
fireworks  cause  fires,  and  fireworks  blow 
up  a  good  deal  and  hurt  people,  but  what 
makes  lockjaw  is  cannon  crackers, 
bombs  and  toy  pistols. 

It  is  criminal  nonsense  to  put  these 
things  in  the  hands  of  children  Fourth 
of  July  is  suffering  just  as  football  has 
suffered — from  its  improvements.  There 
must  be  restrictions  on  the  noise-making 
apparatus  that  is  sold  for  Fourth  of 
July  use.  If  the  States  can’t  attend  to 
it  every  community  must  look  out  for 
itself.  The  brains  of  government  ought 
to  be  equal  to  discrimination  between 
what  celebration  material  is  permissible 
and  what  is  murderous.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  the  brains  of  parents  ought  to  be 
eqijal  to  it,  but  they  are  not. 

PROCRASTINATION  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  forms  of  happiness 


FIT  GUARANTEED 
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Her  Inspiration 

MRS.  VON  PATER  was  a  greatly 
troubled  woman.  Along  with  the 
possession  of  many  millions  left  to  her 
by  hei  late  husband  had  come  certain 
responsi nilities.  Just  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  going  to  Europe. 

She  spoke  to  a  friend  about  it  one 
day,  or,  to  be  quite  fair,  it  was  the 
friend  who  first  spoke  to  her. 

“I  suppose."  said  the  friend,  “that 
you  are  going  to  Europe  this  year?  ” 

“  Oh,  certainly." 

The  idea  of  not  going  to  Europe  was 
something  that  had  never  remotely  oc¬ 
curred  to  Mrs.  Von  Pater.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  been  to  Europe.  She  would  al¬ 
ways  go. 

“When  do  you  start  for  Europe?" 
asked  another  friend. 

“  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready.  I 

have  bookings - ” 

Thus  it  was  with  every  one  she  met. 
They  wanted  to  know  just  when  she  was 
going,  and  how  long  she  would  be  over 
there.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Von  Pater 
waxed  thinner  and  more  anxious. 

She  hated  the  thought  of  Europe.  She 
was  tired  and  longed  with  an  infinite 
longing  to  pass  a  summer  in  one  of  her 
own  homes.  Besides,  all  the  usual  prep¬ 
arations,  which  once  were  matters  of 
high  enthusiasm,  no  longer  interested 
her. 

She  worried  about  it — night  and  day 
she  had  it  on  her  mind.  It  was  always 
Europe  staring  her  in  the  face — the  same 
old  Paris,  same  old  Rhine,  same  old 
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CHAPERONING  ON  A  BATTLESHIP 


Riviera,  same  old  Alps.  Distressing 
thought ! 

And  then  suddenly  one  night,  as  she 
tossed  on  a  sleepless  couch,  a  brilliant 
idea  came  to  her.  It  came  like  an  in¬ 
spiration.  It  was  one  of  those  rare 
thoughts  that  come  only  once  in  a  life¬ 
time. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that,  after 
all,  she  did  not  have  to  go  to  Europe 
The  more  she  thought  of  this  the  more 
she  was  convinced  that  she  was  right. 

“  Strange,"  said  Mrs.  Von  Pater, 
“that  I  never  thought  of  this  before." 

And  she  stayed  at  home  and  was 
happy  ever  after. 


‘"THE  personification  of  wit,”  said  the 
1  Genial  Gentile,  “  is  an  intoxicated 
Hebrew;  thus  he  becomes  a  Jeu  d’csprit. 


Foolish  fuss. 

Objectionable  observance. 
Unseemly  uselessness. 

Raucous  riot 
Tremendous  trial. 

Huge  hubbub. 

Offensive  ordeal. 

Frightful  fracas. 

Jeopardous  jangle. 

Unspeakable  usage. 

Light-headed  ludicrosity. 

Youthful  yelping. 

The  First  Raw  Deal 

DAM  blamed  Eve ;  Eve  blamed  the 
serpent  ;  and  the  serpent  hadn’t  a 
leg  to  stand  on 
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A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  American 
Literature 


( Concluded  from  last  week) 


Chapter  IV. 


W.  Irving  (from  “  Who’s  Who  ”), 
America’s  first  professional  humorist. 
Born  in  Providence,  he  went  to  sleep  in 
the  Catskills  and  holds  the  early  career 
of  our  Literature  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
of  his  hands.  First  to  advertise  New 
York  and  made  it  famous  as  the  nearest 
place  to  the  home  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Favorite  occupation,  being  humorous, 
and  succeeding.  Address,  care  of  Hall 
of  Fame. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  our  real 
Literary  history  begins  with  Washington 
Irving.  He  counteracted  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  had  gone  before. 


The  Fenimore  Cooper  Period.  Feni- 
ntore  Cooper,  it  is  said,  wrote  “  rapidly 
and  carelessly,  seldom  correcting  his 
first  manuscript.”  He  was  thus  the 
founder  of  the  modern  school,  which, 
however,  has  the  advantage  of  him,  be¬ 
ing  enabled  to  write  from  forty  to 
fifty  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter, 
and  getting  paid  a  dollar  a  word. 

Cooper  was  extremely  fond  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  used  them  as  end  men.  He 


“  WHEN  A  NEW  STUDENT  PRESENTS  HIMSELF  FROM  BEYOND  OMAHA  ” 


is  supposed  to  have  started  the  idea  of 
Tammany  Hall.  His  deep-sea  stories, 
for  excitement  and  feverish  interest, 
are  not  equalled  to-day  by  the  Wall 
Street  Romances  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

More  Poetry.  After  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  poetry  began  to  look  up, 
until  we  reached  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
who  translated  Homer  and  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Evening  Post  into  simple 
English.  Bryant’s  style  was  as  cold  as 
an  afternoon  reception  at  Boston. 

A  contemporary  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whose 
claim  upon  immortality  is  assured  by  his 
having  been  declined  with  thanks  by 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  Poe  had  both 
writer's  and  elbow  cramp,  and  first 
brought  the  Raven  into  prominence  by 
writing  about  it  and  then  painting  it 
red,  thus  inventing  the  Red  Raven 
Splits.  He  started  Bohemian  life  in 
America,  gave  to  murder  an  air  of  re¬ 
finement  and  still  furnishes  the  plots  for 
our  principal  short  story  writers.  His 
motto  was  “  Nevermore — until  the  next 
time.” 

The  Transcendentalists.  Our  Litera¬ 
ture  was  now  beginning  to  form. 
Harper’s  Magazine  started  its  humorous 
department,  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  as  a  nation  we  had  a  serious  mis¬ 
sion  in  life.  Hence  the  transcendent¬ 
alists. 

The  idea  of  transcendentalism  is  very 
simple.  It  is  founded  on  one  of  Hel¬ 
ler’s  tricks. 

This  table  is  not  a  table.  This  blade 
of  grass  is  not  a  blade  of  grass.  You 
only  think  they  are.  That  is  why  Har¬ 
vard  College,  when  a  new  student  pre¬ 
sents  himself  from  beyond  Omaha, 


doesn’t  know  him  for  about  four  years, 
unless  he  comes  in  sitting  on  a  movable 
tank  of  gasoline. 

Among  the  leaders  of  transcendent¬ 
alism  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Amos  Alcott  and 
George  Ripley. 

Emerson  lived  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
since  then  made  prominent  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  who  started  a  trust  out  of 
the  idea  that  Emerson  imported  from 
Germany. 

Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  neighbors. 
Emerson  wrote  lectures  which,  after  be¬ 
ing  read  a  few  times,  could  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  most  educated  person,  and 
occasionally  he  supplied  Thoreau  with 
a  square  meal.  Thoreau  usually  needed 
it,  for  he  was  leading  a  complicated  life 
in  the  woods.  His  books  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  fair  living,  and  if  he  were 
alive  he  could  easily  return  some  of  those 
Emerson  meals. 

George  Ripley  started  the  Brook 
Farm,  where  some  of  the  most  eminent 
minds  of  the  age  were  set  out  to  pas¬ 
ture. 

Chapter  V. 

Hawthorne.  The  name  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  will  ever  be  revered  in  the 
publishers’  catalogues.  Succeeding  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith  as  a  historical  novelist 
he  paved  the  way  to  some  of  our  best 
sellers.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
he  originated  a  new  school  of  fiction, 
local  color  heretofore  having  been  con¬ 
fined  to  wigwams  and  wave  crests. 
Many  Americans,  also,  were  it  not  for 
him,  would  know  nothing  more  of  Rome 
than  one  can  learn  by  visiting  it  for  a 
week. 

Hawthorne  was  practically  the  only 
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good  thing  that  ever*  came  out  of  an 
American  Customs  House. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Doctor 
Holmes,  our  second  professional  humor¬ 
ist,  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Sunday  papers  to  write  for,  and  had  to 
depend  upon  Harvard  class  dinners.  He 
possessed  a  light  and  agreeable  pen. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  and  The  New  Era. 

James  Russell  Lowell  at  one  time  was 
the  chief  literary  light  of  America. 
His  books  are  still  sold  at  auction. 

We  now  come  to 

The  Present  Day.  What  tendencies 
are  discernible  in  our  Literature  (if 
any)  ?  We  can  only  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  in  its  future. 

Typewriters  are  constantly  improving. 
Carbon  paper  is  better  than  ever. 
Stenographers  are  getting  so  they  can 
spell  words  of  more  than  one  syllable. 
Authors  are  welcome  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  store.  And  as  long  as  our  supply 
of  paper  lasts,  why  should  we  despair? 

Nothing  would  please  us  better  than 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
writers  of  the  present  age,  but  our 
space  is  limited.  We  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  any  city  directory . 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDENT. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Horse  Racing  (if  any)  ? 

What  is  Renaissance? 

Describe  various  kinds  of  Renais¬ 
sances. 

What  part  of  Boston  is  the  United 
States  ? 

How  much  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
science  is  left? 

Locate  it  (if  possible). 

Where  are  we  now  at? 

Thomas  L.  Masson. 

Just  the  Right  Size 

“  TACK  dear,  mamma  has  invited  us  to 
spend  your  vacation  with  her,  and 
you  know  we  haven’t  a  trunk.” 

“  We  might  ask  our  landlord  to  let  us 
take  this  flat  with  us.” 


Grandmother  Duck:  scandalous!  in 

MY  DAY  CHILDREN  OF  THAT  AGE  WERE  AT 
HOME  IN  THE  NEST. 


A  Declaration  of  Independence 

WHEN  in  the  course  of  human  events 
it  becomes  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  domestic  bands  which  have  connected 
a  particular  cook  with  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment  and  to  assume  within  the 
household  that  blessed  condition  of  peace, 
quietude  and  self-government  to  which 
the  laws  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  en¬ 
title  us,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  neighbors  and  of  the  employment 
agencies  with  which  we  do  business  re¬ 
quires  us  to  declare  the  causes  which 
lead  us  to  such  a  rash  step. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent  :  that  all  cooks  are  created  un¬ 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  bizarre  and  intol¬ 
erable  faults  incompatible  with  life,  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that 


to  rid  them  of  these  faults  is  a  task 
exceeded  in  onerousness  only  by  the  task 
of  doing  one’s  own  work,  and  that  when 
the  conviction  is  once  firmly  established 
that  a  particular  cook  is  no  better  than 
the  many  who  have  preceded  her,  it  is 
the  Bounden  duty,  sacred  right  and  in¬ 
alienable  privilege  of  the  householder  to 
abolish  her  and  to  struggle  along  some¬ 
how  until  another  one  turns  up. 

Ellis  0.  Jones. 


Mr.  Taft  not  long  ago  introduced  Mrs. 
Taft  as  “  the  real  President  of  the  United 
States,”  and  his  new  secretary  is  being  now 
referred  to  as  “  the  assistant  President.” 
Where  does  Mr.  Taft  come  in? — Springfield 
Republican. 

As  ballast,  maybe. 


WATERED  STOCK  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins. 
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here’s  how 


Advice 

“r'ATHER,”  queried  Bob,  just  home 
JT  from  college,  “  you’ve  worked  for 
me  pretty  hard  nearly  all  my  life,  haven’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right,  quite  right,  son,”  mused 
father  retrospectively 

“Just  so,”  resumed  Bob  briskly 
“  Now  you  had  better  get  busy  and  work 
for  yourself  a  bit — eh,  dad?” 


“  FROM  THE  FACTORY  TO  YOUR  HOME  ” 

“  Life’s”  College  Contest 

What  Is  the  Matter  With  Our  College  Students  ? 

IN  the  issue  of  April  7  Life  published  its  first  announcement 
of  a  college  contest,  offering  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  best  article  on  any  college  written  by  an  under¬ 
graduate  of  that  particular  college.  The  contest  was  open  for 
girls’  colleges  as  well  as  boys’. 

Since  that  date  we  have  repeated  the  announcement  from 
week  to  week,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  careful  reading  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts  reveals  the  fact  that  in  our  humble  opinion  they  are 
practically  all  too  poor  for  publication  in  this  paper.-  Most 
of  them  are  devoid  of  humor,  commonplace  in  execution  and 
without  any  literary  merit.  We  are  not  sticklers  for  literary 
merit  ourselves,  if  the  material  is  interesting.  But  none  of 
the  contributions  received  for  admission  in  Life’s  College 
Contest  is  interesting. 

We  shall,  however,  award  the  prize.  But  if  our  readers 
wonder  why  we  print  no  more  of  the  essays,  this  explanation 
may  be  enlightening. 

Did  Dr.  Eliot  Say  So? 

Ti-ogress  is  measured  by  happiness,  not  by  dollars  and  cents. 
Neither  social  prestige  nor  riches  can  promote  happiness  or  retard 
it. — Charles  W.  Eliot,  as  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

MRS.  SAGE  looked  very  happy  the  last  time  we  saw  her 
picture  in  the  paper.  She  had  been  giving  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Princeton.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  very  cheerful  these  days  ;  so  is  Mr.  Carnegie.  Social  pres¬ 
tige  and  riches  are  both  instruments,  and  handy  to  help  in 
promoting  happiness  when  generously  and  wisely  used. 


No  Temptation 

“TAMES,  can  I  trust  you  with  the  key 
I  to  the  wine  cellar?” 

The  New  Butler  (stiffly)  :  Certainly, 


JOSEPH  BENSON  FORAKER 
Born  July  5,  1846 

Mr.  Foraker  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  afterward 
to  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a  judge, 
a  governor,  and  we  understand  that  recently 
he  was  a  politician. 

We  congratulate  him  upon  his  ability. 


The  Marvel 

“\Y/HAT  great  wanderins  body-”  asks  the  teacher,  “which 
W  is  largely  composed  of  gas,  and  which  travels  at  ter¬ 
rific  speed  and  puzzles  the  scientists  while  amazing  and  alarm¬ 
ing  nearly  all  its  beholders,  is  now  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world  ?  ” 

“Teddy  Roosevelt,”  yawns  the  fat 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  row. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  WRITES  TO  THE  GOOD  FORM  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  TO  KNOW 


HENRY  AUGUSTIN  BEERS 


Bom  July  2,  1847 


Mr.  Beers  has  long  been  professor  of  English  Literature 
in  Yale  University,  or,  to  be  exact,  since  1880.  During  this 
period  he  has  written  a  number  of  books 
on  his  special  subject,  notably  A  Century 
of  American  Literature  and  a  History  of 
English  Romanticism  in  Two  Centuries. 

He  has  also  written  some  stirring  articles 
for  magazines,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  a  good  many  of  us  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

Professor,  we  regard  you  as  an  important 
man.  Any  one  who  makes  a  business  of 
trying  to  improve  the  English  language  and 
bringing  its  traditions  within  the  reach  of 
all  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  our  advertising  friends)  is  doing 
an  important  work. 

We  wish  that  we  knew  as  much  about  English  literature 
as  you  do,  along  with  our  other  gifts.  But  we  don’t,  which 
on  this  occasion  makes  our  congratulatory  remarks  about 
you  take  on  an  added  awe.  We  look  up  to  you,  and  we  wish 
you  many  happy  returns. 


sir.  I  have  seen  all  the  labels. 


IF  SHE  SHOULD  “  PRECEDE  OR  FOLLOW  HER  ESCORT  INTO  A  SUBWAY  CAR. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


A  Truism 

HIS  brief  deduction  here  of  mine 
Experience  defends  : 

As  many  reputations  has 

A  man  as  he  has  friends. 


Innumerable  individuals  injured 
Ninnies  numerically  numerous 
Deafening  detonations  disturbing 
Enthusiasm  extravangantly  expressed 
Pistols  playfully  pointed. 

Explosives  enjoyed  eagerly 
National  nervousness  noted. 

Digits  dangerously  disfigured 
Everything  eaten  easily. 

Night  necessarily  nightmaric. 
Customary  careless  conflagrations 
Emblematic  ensign  encored 

Declaration  duly  delivered. 

Apparel  adhering  affectionately. 
Yearling  youngsters  yelling 


The 

HE  great  event  planned  for  the 
Fourth  is  the  bjack  and  tan  fistic 
competition  at  San  Francisco.  That,  if 
it  comes  off,  will  be  the  event  of  the 
day,  and  hold  the  front  pages  of  all  the 
newspapers. 

But  there  are  signs  that  our  world  is 
passing  the  phase  of  civilization  when 
even  heavyweight  championship  prize¬ 
fights  can  really  stir  its  foundations  All 
along,  this  projected  meeting  has  been 
full  of  “  ifs  .”  There  is  to  be  a  great 
fight  if  the  law  allows,  if  Jeffries  can 
get  into  first-class  condition,  if  Johnson 
is  as  good  a  pug  as  he  is  thought  to  be, 
if  the  backers  and  trainers  and  grafters 
don’t  fall  out  beforehand  over  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  profits. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
persons  in  the  country — or  two  or  three 
or  five  times  that  number — who  arc 
really  interested  in  this  fight  The  in- 


Fight 

terest  of  the  rest  of  us  is  due  to  adver¬ 
tisement.  We  don't  really  care  whether 
there  is  a  fight  or  not,  or  who  wins  It 
is  not  important,  and  nothing  can  make 
it  so.  There  is  nothing  like  the  interest 
in  these  contestants  that  there  used  to 
be  in  John  Sullivan,  or  Pompadour  Jim 
Corbett,  or  the  maculate  Fitzsimmons 
The  whole  show  tastes  of  exploitation. 
The  important  >end  of  it  seems  to  be  the 
business  end. 

Perhaps  our  world  has  outgrown  this 
form  of  national  entertainment.  We 
have  better  shows.  The  Ballinger  battle 
beat  this  one.  Our  Colonel’s  continuous 
performance  in  Europe  far  outclassed  it 
as  a  spectacle  of  national  interest 
They  say  the  Colonel  likes  prize-fights 
and  would  like  to  see  this  one,  but  he 
is  no  true  friend  to  the  business.  No 
Jeffries-Johnson  combination  can  stay  in 
the  national  ring  with  him  and  live. 


•  L  1 
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*^HERE  are  two  kinds  of  qui- 
zwe-edness  to  which  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Miss 
So-and-so  has  published  a  new 
book  may  rouse  us.  The  first- 
kind — the  kind  induced,  for 
instance,  by  the  announcement 
of  a  new  novel  by  W.  J.  Locke — is  made 
of  a  healthy,  Oliver  Twistish  desire  for 
more  of  what  we  have  already  had  and 
a  comfortable  confidence,  born  of  expe¬ 
rience,  that  we  are  about  to  get  it.  The 
other  kind — the  kind  fostered,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  news  of  a  new  story  by  J.  C. 
Snaith — is  compounded  of  curiosity  as 
to  which  way  a  totally  unpredictable  cat 
is  going  to  jump  and  a  lively  belief,  also 
based  on  experience,  that  it  will  land  on 
all  fours.  The  simultaneous  appearance 
of  Mr.  Locke’s  Simon  the  Jester  (John 
Lane,  $1.50)  and  of  Mr.  Snaith’s  For¬ 
tune  (Moffat,  Yard,  $1.50)  offer  us  our 
pick  of  these  literary  gambits,  and  it  will 
perhaps  prove  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  choose  both. 

Simon  the  Jester  is  easily  the  least 
hefty  of  Mr.  Locke’s  later  fictions. 
Compared  to  its  immediate  predecessors 
its  plane  is  nearer  by  many  units  of 
measurement  to  the  surface  of  those 
waters  of  unconventional  in¬ 
dividualism  in  which  Mr. 

Locke  angled  for  that  odd 
fish,  Marcus  Ordeyne,  from 
the  depths  of  which  he  drew 
his  Beloved  Vagabond  and  in 
the  shallower  reaches  of 
which  he  caught  his  Septi¬ 
mus.  It  might  indeed  be 
argued  from  the  appearance 
of  his  string  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  pond  was  by  the  way 
of  being  fished  out.  But,  as 
every  fisherman  knows,  that 
would  be  a  brash  argument. 

His  very  next  cast  may  raise 
a  whopper.  And  meanwhile 
Simon  is  a  pan-fish  by  no 
means  to  be  sniffed  at.  He 
is  a  young  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  with  political  pros¬ 
pects,  social  position  and  a 
comfortable  bank  account, 
who,  being  condemned  to  an 
early  death  by  the  medical 
profession,  determines  upon 
a  six  months’  orgy  of  altru¬ 
ism,  and  ends  by  upsetting 
not  only  the  calculations  of 
his  physicians  but  his  own 


order  of  existence.  In  the  process  he 
makes,  and  we  enjoy,  some  queer  ac¬ 
quaintances  ;  and  over  all  the  semi-seri¬ 
ous  working  out  of  the  not  unobvious 
plot  shines  the  oblique  humor  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  appreciative  observation.  In  short, 
Simon  the  Jester  is  that  much  sought  for 
but  seldom  come  upon  thing,  an  eph¬ 
emeral  story  of  quality — the  product  of  a 
kindly  talent’s  relaxation  and  not  the 
strenuous  achievement  of  unrelaxing  in¬ 
dustry. 

R.  J.  C.  SNAITH, 
whose  Broke  of  Cov- 
enden  made,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  so  per¬ 
suasive  a  picture  of 
Puritan  England, 
and  whose  more  re¬ 
cent  Araminta,  executing  a  complete  and 
startling  volte  face,  landed  us  laughing 
and  innocently  cynical  in  a  shrewdly  dis¬ 
torted  modern  London,  has  transported 
us,  in  Fortune,  into  regions  of  pure  ro¬ 
mance — regions  in  which  he  is  very  much 
at  home  and  with  the  spirit  of  which  he 
is  sympathetically  enamored,  but  where 
he  yet  manages  to  confront  us  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  with  an  allusive 
finger  now  and  then  laid  hintingly  along¬ 
side  his  nose.  The  story  is  the  partial 
autobiography  of  Miguel  Jesus  Maria  de 
Sarda  y  Boegas,  a  naive  sprig  of  Spanish 
chivalry  who,  during  a  not  too  minutely 
specified  crisis  in  his  country’s  history. 


Book  of  Daniel  Drew,  edited  by  Bouk  White  from  frac- 
ments  of  an  original  diary.  The  crude  oil  of  American  finance. 

The  Diamond  Master,  by  Jacques  Futrelle.  A  thrilling  story  of 
a  flurry  in  the  jewel  market  written  for  the  silly  season. 

The  Fascinating  Mrs.  Halton,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  Homeopathic 
society  fiction.  A  sugar-pellet  plot  moistened  with  dialogue. 

Fortune,  by  J.  C.  Snaith.  See  above. 

Essays  on  Modern  Novelists,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale 
University.  Interesting  critical  papers  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
liberal  and  progressive  Puritanism. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Polly,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  IIow  a  round  peg 
escaped  from  a  square  hole.  A  delightful  bit  of  serious  fun. 

The  Isle  of  Whispers,  by  E.  Lawrence  Dudley.  A  wild-eyed  tale 
of  adventitious  adventure. 

I.ady  Merton,  Colonist,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  The  romantic 
souvenir  of  a  visit  to  Canada. 

The  Mi  fer  Girl  by  Ashton  Hilliers.  A  new  woman  of  the 
Stone  Age  A  highly  entertaining  yarn. 

Men  ana  Dogs,  by  Henry  C.  Merwin.  See  above. 

My  Friend  the  Indian,  by  James  McLaughlin.  The  interesting 
recollections  of  the  one-time  head  of  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  of 
the  Sioux. 

Nathan  Burke,  by  Mary  S.  Watts.  A  long,  leisurely  and  at¬ 
tractive  tale  of  the  ’40s  and  ’50s  in  Ohio. 

Predestined,  by  Stephen  French  Whitman.  The  biography  of  a 
down-and-outer.  An  excellent  realistic  novel  of  the  seamy  side  of 
New  York  life. 

Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  In¬ 
teresting  literary  reminiscences. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  The  inside  history  of  an 
unconsidered  tragedy.  Mr.  Thurston’s  best  work. 

Simon  the  Jester,  by  W.  J.  Locke.  See  above. 

The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western,  by  Francis  Lynde.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  railroad  realism  and  polite  melodrama. 

The  Thief  of  Virtue,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  A  study  in  heredity 
and  human  nature  in  Mr.  Phillpott’s  Dartmoor  laboratory. 


sets  out  in  search  of  ennobling  adven¬ 
ture.  To  him  are  gathered  Sir  Richard 
Pendragon,  a  gargantuan  English  gen¬ 
tleman  of  fortune,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Nullepart,  a  French  knight  errant,  with 
the  heart  to  appreciate  and  the  wit  to 
laugh  at  both  of  them  ;  and  together  they 
incredibly  make  good  the  cause  of  a  spit¬ 
fire  heroine  against  the  arms  and  sover¬ 
eign  of  Castile.  In  its  sly  mimicry  of 
archaic  pompousness,  in  its  smooth  blend 
of  rodomontade  and  romance,  in  its  mix¬ 
ing  of  satire  and  sincerity  and  its  rol¬ 
licking  conceptions  of  character,  the 
book  is  constantly  and  refreshingly  en¬ 
joyable.  The  publishers  assert  that  it 
“  will  undoubtedly  live  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.”  Much  better  things  have  died 
there — yet  one  never  knows.  What,  at 
the  moment,  seems  more  closely  to  con¬ 
cern  us  is  that  it  will  make  a  pleasant 
incident  in  the  current  literature  of  1910. 

T  is  only  fair  to  state  at  the 
forefront  of  this  paragraph  that 
it  is  addressed  to  lovers  of  dogs, 
not  to  lovers  of  books.  Also 
that  there  be  many  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  dog  lovers 
who,  except  in  their  own  igno¬ 
rance,  have  scant  claim  to  the 
“Do  you,”  I  once  heard  one  of 
the  latter  ask  a  friend  of  mine — “  do  you 
keep  a  dog?  ”  “Well,”  said  my  friend, 
Hobo  and  I  live  together,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.”  If  you  are  this  kind 
of  a  dog  lover  get  Henry  C. 
Merwin’s  Dogs  and  Men 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  60  cents) 
and  read  it.  It  is  only  an 
essay  (reprinted  from  the 
Atlantic)  on  the  humanizing 
influence  that  the  two  ani¬ 
mals  have  on  each  other,  but 
the  author  knows  dogs  and 
loves  them,  and,  as  they  say 
in  the  country,  “  you  two 
ought  to  know  each  other.” 

/.  B.  Kerfoot. 
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Cicero  on  Laughter 

.  .  Concern¬ 

ing  laughter,  there 
are  five  things 
which  are  subjects 
of  consideration : 
One,  ‘What  it  is’; 
another,  ‘  Whence  it 
originates’;  a  third, 
‘  Whether  it  be¬ 
comes  the  orator  to 
wish  to  excite 
laughter  ’ ;  a  fourth, 
‘To  what  degree’; 
a  fifth,  ‘  What  are 
the  several  kinds  of 
the  ridiculous  ’  ?  As 
to  the  first,  ‘  What 
laughter  itself  is,’  by 
what  means  it  is  ex¬ 
cited,  where  it  lies, 
how  it  arises  and 
bursts  forth  so  suddenly  that  we  are 
unable,  though  we  desire  to  restrain 
it,  and  how  it  affects  at  once  the  sides, 
the  face,  the  veins,  the  countenance, 
the  eyes,  let  Democritus  consider ;  for 
all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
remarks,  and  if  it  had  to  do  with  them 
I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
am  ignorant  of  which  not  even  they 
understand  who  profess  to  explain  it. 
But  the  seat  and  as  it  were  province 
of  what  is  laughed  at  (for  that  is  the 
next  point  of  inquiry)  lies  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  offensiveness  and  deformity;  for 
those  sayings  are  laughed  at  solely  or 
chiefly  which  point  out  and  designate 
something  offensive  in  an  offensive 
manner.  .  . 

— ' ‘  Oratory  and  Orators.” 

Epigrams  from  the  French 

An  indiscreet  man  is  an  unsealed  let¬ 
ter  ;  every  one  can  read  it. 

—Chamfort. 

God  created  the  coquette  as  soon  as 
He  had  made  the  fool. 

— Anonymous. 

If  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  shorter, 
the  face  of  the  whole  world  would  have 
been  changed.  — Pascal. 

Women  live  only  in  the  emotion  that 
love  gives.  An  old  lady  confessed  that 
she  loved  much  when  young.  “  Ah  !  ” 
she  exclaimed,  “  the  exquisite  pain  of 
those  days  !  ”  — A.  Houssayc. 

To  discuss  an  opinion  with  a  fool 
is  like  carrying  a  lantern  before  a  blind 
man.  — E  de  Gisardin. 


The  Little  Star 

(This  famous  little  bit  of  verse  was 
written  many  years  ago.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Boston  child’s  version  of 
“  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star.”  The 
author  is  anonymous.) 

Scintillate,  scintillate,  globulae  ovivivic. 
Fain  would  1  fathom  thy  nature’s 
specific. 

Loftily  posed  in  ether  capacious 
Strongly  resembling  a  gem  carbo 
naceous. 

When  torrid  Phoebus  refuses  his 
presence 

And  ceases  to  lamp  with  fierce  incan¬ 
descence, 

Then  you  illume  the  regions  supernal — 
Scintillate,  scintillate,  semper  noctur¬ 
nal. 

Then  the  victim  of  hospiceless  pere¬ 
grination 

Gratefully  hails  your  minute  corus¬ 
cation. 

He  could  not  determine  his  journey’s 
direction 

But  for  your  bright  scintillating  pro¬ 
tection. 


This  is  one  of  the  famous  John 
Leech  pictures,  published  in  Punch  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
joke  is  equally  famous,  and  has  been 
appearing  in  American  papers  period¬ 
ically  in  modified  forms. 


First  Cock  Sparrow:  what  a 
MIWACKULOUS  TYE,  FRANK!  HOW  THE 
DOOSE  DO  YOU  MANAGE  IT? 

Second  Cock  Sparrozv:  yas.  i 

FANCY  IT  IS  RATHER  GRAND;  BUT  THEN, 
YOU  SEE,  I  GIVE  THE  WHOLE  OF  MY 
MIND  TO  IT. 


Sentinel:  who  goes  there?  halt! 
(major  not  regarding  the  summons, 

THE  SOLDIER  FIRES  AND  MISSES). 

Major:  three  days  in  the  guard¬ 
house  FOR  YOUR  bad  SHOOTING. 

- — This  is  from  the  German  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  satire  on  army  discipline. — From 
Parton’s  “History  of  Caricature.” — - 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


No  Argument  There 

Diogenes  once  asked  alms  of  a  sour 
tempered  man,  who  said : 

“Try  to  convince  me  that  I  ought 
to  give?  ” 

“  Had  I  thought  you  amenable  to 
reason,”  said  Diogenes,  “  I  should  have 
recommended  you  to  go  and  hang 
yourself.”  —From  the  Greek. 

A  Bon-Mot  of  Quin 

In  a  summer  when  the  month  of 
July  was  extremely  wet  and  cold,  some 
person  asked  Quin  whether  he  ever  re¬ 
membered  such  a  summer?  “Yes,” 
replied  the  wag,  very  seriously,  “  last 
winter.” — World’s  Jest  Book,  1826. 

No  man  has  yet  discovered  the 
means  of  giving  successfully  friendly 
advice  to  women — net  even  to  his  own. 

— Balsac. 
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Mrs.  Caudle  Lectures  Her 


Husband 

BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD 

“  What  I  am  grumbling  about,  now  ? 
It’s  very  well  for  you  to  ask  that!  I’m 
sure  I’d  better  be  out  of  the  world 
than — there  now,  Mr.  Caudle;  there 
you  are  again !  I  shall  speak,  sir.  It 
isn't  often  I  open  my  mouth,  Heaven 
knows!  But  you  like  to  hear  nobody 
talk  but  yourself.  You  ought  to  have 
married  a  negro  slave  and  not  any 
respectable  woman. 

“  You’re  to  go  about  the  house  look¬ 
ing  like  thunder  all  the  day  and  I’m 
not  to  say  a  word.  Where  do  you 
think  pudding’s  to  come  from  every 
day?  You  show  a  nice  example  to 
your  children,  you  do;  complaining 
and  turning  your  nose  up  at  a  sweet 
piece  of  cold  mutton  because  there’s 
no  pudding!  You  go  a  nice  way  to 
make  ’em  extravagant — teach  ’em  nice 
lessons  to  begin  the  world  with.  Do 
you  know  what  puddings  cost;  or  do 
you  think  they  fly  in  at  the  window? 

“  You  hate  cold  mutton.  The  more 
shame  for  you,  Mr.  Caudle.  I’m  sure 
you’ve  the  stomach  of  a  lord,  you  have. 
No,  sir;  I  didn’t  choose  to  hash  the 
mutton.  It’s  very  easy  for  you  to  say 
hash  it,  but  I  know  what  a  joint  loses 
in  hashing.  It’s  a  day’s  dinner  the 
less,  if  it’s  a  bit.  Yes,  I  dare  say,  other 
people  may  have  puddings  with  cold 
mutton.  No  doubt  of  it;  and  other 
people  become  bankrupts.  But  if  ever 
you  get  into  the  Gazette ,  it  sha’n’t  be 
my  fault — no,  I’ll  do  my  duty  as  a  wife 
to  you,  Mr.  Caudle ;  you  shall  never 
have  it  to  say  that  it  was  my  house¬ 
keeping  that  brought  you  to  beggary. 
No ;  you  may  sulk  at  the  cold  meat — 
ha !  I  hope  you’ll  never  live  to  want 
such  a  piece  of  cold  mutton  as  we  had 
to-day  !  And  you  may  threaten  to  go  to 
a  tavern  to  dine;  but  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  means  not  a  crumb  of  pudding  do 
you  get  from  me.  You  shall  have 
nothing  but  the  cold  joint — nothing, 
as  I’m  a  Christian  sinner. 

“Yes,  there  you  are,  throwing  those 
fowls  in  my  face  again !  I  know  you 
once  brought  me  a  pair  of  fowls ;  I 
know  it ;  but  you  were  mean  enough 


to  want  to  stop  ’em  out  of  my  week’s 
money!  Oh,  the  selfishness — the  shab¬ 
biness  of  men !  They  can  go  out  and 
throw  away  pounds  upon  pounds  with 
a  pack  of  people,  who  laugh  at  ’em 
afterward ;  but  if  it’s  anything  wanted 
for  their  own  homes  their  poor  wives 
may  hunt  for  it.  I  wonder  you  don’t 
blush  to  name  those  fowls  again!  I 
wouldn't  be  so  little  for  the  world,  Mr. 
Caudle. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Going 
to  get  up?  Don’t  make  yourself 
ridiculous,  Mr.  Caudle.  I  can't  say  a 
word  to  you  like  any  other  wife  but 
you  must  threaten  to  get  up.  Do  be 
ashamed  of  yourself. 

“  Puddings,  indeed !  Do  you  think 
I’m  made  of  puddings?  Didn't  you 
have  some  boiled  rice  three  weeks  ago? 
Besides,  is  this  the  time  of  year  for 
puddings?  It’s  all  very  well  if  I  had 
money  enough  allowed  me  like  any 
other  wife  to  keep  the  house  with ; 
then,  indeed,  I  might  have  preserves 
like  any  other  woman ;  now,  it’s  im¬ 
possible;  and  it’s  cruel — yes,  Mr. 
Caudle,  cruel — of  you  to  expect  it. 

“  Apples  aren’t  so  dear,  are  they  ?  I 
know  what  apples  are,  Mr.  Caudle, 
without  your  telling  me.  But  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  want  something  more  than 
apples  for  dumplings?  I  suppose  sugar 
costs  something,  doesn’t  it?  And  that’s 
how  it  is.  That’s  how  one  expense 
brings  another  and  that’s  how  people 
go  to  ruin. 

“Pancakes,  indeed!  Pray,  Mr. 


Caudle — no,  it’s  no  use  your  saying 
fine  words  to  me  to  let  you  go  to  sleep; 
I  sha’n’t  pray ;  do  you  know  the  price 
of  eggs  just  now?  There’s  not  an  egg 
you  can  trust  to  under  seven  and  eight 
a  shilling;  well,  you've  only  just  to 
reckon  up  how  many  eggs — don’t  lie 
there  swearing  at  the  eggs  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Caudle,  unless  you  expect  the 
bed  to  let  you  fall  through.  You  call 
yourself  a  respectable  tradesman,  I  sup¬ 
pose?  Ha!  I  only  wish  people  knew 
you  as  well  as  I  do !  Swearing  at 
eggs,  indeed !  But  I’m  tired  of  this 
usage,  Mr.  Caudle;  quite  tired  of  it; 
and  I  don’t  care  how  soon  it  is  ended. 

“  I’m  sure  I  do  nothing  but  work 
and  labor,  and  think  how  to  make  the 
most  of  everything,  and  this  is  how  I 
am  rewarded.’’ — “Mrs.  Caudle’s  Cur¬ 
tain  Lectures.” 


An  Epitaph 

A  lovely  young  lady  I  mourn  in  my 
rhymes : 

She  was  pleasant,  good-natured  and 
civil  sometimes. 

Her  figure  was  good :  she  had  very 
fine  eyes, 

And  her  talk  was  a  mixture  of  foolish 
and  wise. 

Her  adorers  were  many,  and  one  of 
them  said: 

“She  waltzed  rather  well!  It’s  a  pity 
she’s  dead.” 

— George  John  Cayley. 


A  CARICATURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  SHOWING  AN  “  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
NOTAELES  AT  PARIS,  FEBRUARY  22,  1787,”  FROM  CHAMPFLEURY’s  “  HISTOIRE  DE  LA 
CARICATURE  SOUS  LA  REPUBLIQUE.”  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  CONVERSATION  : 

“  DEAR  OBJECTS  OF  MY  CARE,  I  HAVE  ASSEMBLED  YOU  TO  ASCERTAIN  WITH 
WHAT  SAUCE  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  EATEN.” 

“BUT  WE  DON’T  WANT  TO  BE  EATEN  AT  ALL.” 

“YOU  ARE  DEPARTING  FROM  THE  QUESTION.” 
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Aesop’s  Fable  of  the  Larks 

AS  RELATED  BY  AULUS  GELLIUS 

(Aulus  Gellius  was  a  Roman,  who  visited  in  Athens,  and 
seeing  much  of  interest  there  he  made  a  scrapbook,  which  he 
called  Attic  Nights,  for  the  pleasure  of  his  children.  In  this 
book  is  found  the  following  fable.  Gellius  remarks,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  it,  that  “  Aesop  the  fablist  has  justly  been  reck¬ 
oned  a  wise  man.  .  .  His  fable  teaches  with  the  most 

agreeable  humor  that  hope  and  confidence,  with  respect  to 
those  things  which  a  man  may  accomplish,  should  be  placed 
not  in  another  but  in  himself.”) 

There  is  a  little  bird  called  a  lark.  It  lives  and  builds 
its  nest  among  the  corn,  and  its  young  are  generally 
fledged  about  the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  harvest.  A 
lark  happened  to  build  among  some  early  corn,  which 
therefore  was  growing  ripe  when  the  young  ones  were 
unable  to  fly.  When  the  mother  went  abroad  to  seek  food 
for  her  young,  she  charged  them  to  take  notice  if  any  un¬ 
usual  thing  should  happen  or  be  said,  and  to  inform  her 
when  she  returned.  The  master  of  the  corn  calls  his  son, 
a  youth,  and  says :  “  You  see  that  this  corn  has  grown 
ripe  and  requires  our  labor ;  to-morrow,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  light,  go  to  our  friends,  desire  them  to  come 
and  assist  us  in  getting  our  harvest.”  When  he  had  said 
this  he  departed.  When  the  lark  returned  the  trembling 
young  ones  began  to  make  a  noise  around  their  mother  and 
to  entreat  her  to  hasten  away  and  remove  them  to  some 
other  place,  “  for  the  master,”  said  they,  “  has  sent  to  ask 
his  friends  to  come  to-morrow  morning  and  reap.” 

The  mother  desires  them  to  be  at  ease.  “  For  if  the 
master,”  says  she,  “  refers  the  reaping  to  his  friends,  it 
will  not  take  place  to-morrow,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  remove  you  to-day.” 

The  next  day  the  mother  flies  away  for  food ;  the 
master  waits  for  his  friends,  and  nothing  is  done;  no 
friends  came. 

Then  he  says  a  second  time  to  his  son  :  “  These  friends.” 
says  he,  “  are  very  tardy  indeed.  Let  us  rather  go  and 
invite  our  relations  and  neighbors  and  desire  them  to  come 
early  to-morrow  to  reap.”  The  affrighted  young  tell  this 
to  their  mother;  she  again  desires  them  not  to  be  at 
all  anxious  or  alarmed.  “  There  are  no  relations  so 
obsequious  as  to  comply  instantly  with  such  requests  and 
undertake  labor  without  hesitation.  But  do  you  observe  if 
anything  shall  be  said  again.” 

The  next  morning  comes,  and  the  bird  goes  to  seek 
food.  The  relations  and  neighbors  omit  to  give  the  as¬ 
sistance  required  of  them.  At  length  the  master  says  to 
the  son:  “Farewell  to  our  friends  and  relations;  bring 
two  sickles  at  the  dawn  of  day.  I  will  take  one  and  you 
the  other,  and  to-morrow  we  will  reap  the  corn  with  our 
own  hands.”  When  the  mother  heard  from  her  young 
ones  that  the  master  had  said  this,  “  The  time  has  now 
come,”  says  she,  “for  us  to  go  away;  now  what  he  says 
will  undoubtedly  be  done ;  for  he  rests  upon  himself, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  not  on  another,  who  is  requested 
to  do  it.” 

A  Homily  on  Women 

( From  the  Japanese  of  Mnrasaki  Shikib) 

“  It  is  unquestionable  that  though  at  the  first  glance 
many  women  appear  to  be  without  defects,  yet  when  we 
come  to  the  actual  selection  of  any  one  of  them  we  should 
seriously  hesitate  in  our  choice.  .  .  . 

.  .  Beware,  however,  lest  among  these  women  you 

chance  to  encounter  some  astute  actress,  who  under  a  sur¬ 
face  that  is  smooth  conceals  a  current  that  is  deep.  This 
sort  of  lady,  it  is  true,  generally  appears  quite  modest ; 
but  often  proves,  when  we  come  closer,  to  be  of  a  very 
different  temperament  from  what  we  anticipated.  Here  is 
one  drawback  to  be  guarded  rg'iinst.” 


A  HUMOROUS  PICTURE  BY  THACKERAY 

(Showing  portraits  of  Thackeray  and  Jerrold. )  It  is 
entitled : 

AUTHORS'  MISERIES,  NO.  VI. 

OLD  GENTLEMAN.  MISS  WIGGETS.  TWO  AUTHORS. 

Old  Gentleman :  i  am  sorry  to  see  you  occupied,  my 

DEAR  MISS  WIGGETS,  WITH  THAT  TRIVIAL  PAPER  Punch.  A 
RAILWAY  IS  NOT  A  PLACE,  IN  MY  OPINION,  FOR  JOKES.  I  NEVER 
JOKE — NEVER  ! 

Miss  W .:  so  i  should  think,  sir. 

Old  Gentleman :  and,  besides,  are  you  aware  who  are 

THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THAT  PAPER,  AND  THAT  THEY  ARE  CHAR¬ 
TISTS,  DEISTS,  ATHEISTS,  ANARCHISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS  TO  A 
MAN?  .  .  .  THE  PRINCIPAL  WRITER  IS  A  RETURNED  CON¬ 

VICT.  TWO  HAVE  BEEN  TRIED  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY;  AND  THEIR 
ARTIST - AS  FOR  THEIR  ARTIST.  .  .  . 

Guard:  swin-dun  !  station! 

— Punch,  1848. 


HOP.  STEP.  JUMP. 

From  indigence  in  From  aspiring  am-  From  Calais  to  Dover, 
Corsica  to  affluence  in  bition  to  the  summit  of  where  little  John  Bull 
France.  power.  does  the  Corsican  over. 


The  Drencher 

Voltaire  said  of  an  apothecary  that  his  employment  was 
to  pour  drugs  of  which  he  knew  little  into  a  body  of  which 
he  knew  less. 


Chinese  Wit  and  Humor 

A  needle  never  pricks  with  both  ends. — From  the  Chi¬ 
nese. 

Trust  nature  rather  than  a  bad  doctor. — From  the  Chi¬ 
nese. 
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FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  GUSTAV  DORE’s  PICTURE  ILLUSTRATING  DON  QUIXOTE'S 
ATTEMPT  ON  THE  WINDMILLS. 


Don  Quixote  and  the 
Wind  Mills 

(Of  the  good  success  which  the  val¬ 
orous  Doh  Quixote  had  in  the  most  ter¬ 
rifying  and  never-to-be-imagined  adven¬ 
ture  of  the  windmills,  with  other  trans¬ 
actions  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity.) 

As  they  were  discoursing  they  dis¬ 
covered  some  thirty  or  forty  windmills 
that  are  in  that  plain  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  knight  has  spied  them,  “  Fortune,’ 
he  cried,  “directs  our  affairs  better  than 
we  ourselves  could  have  wished  ;  look 
yonder,  friend  Sancho ;  there  are  at 
ieast  thirty  outrageous  giants  whom  I 
intend  to  encounter;  and  having  de¬ 
prived  them  of  life  we  will  begin  to 
enrich  ourselves  with  their  spoils  :  for 
they  are  lawful  prize,  and  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  that  cursed  brood  will  be  an 
acceptable  service  to  Heaven.” 

“What  giants?”  quoted  Sancho 
Panza. 

“  Those  whom  thou  seest  yonder, 
answered  Don  Quixote,  with  their 
long,  extended  arms.  Some  of  that 
detested  race  have  arms  of  so  immense 
a  size  that  sometimes  they  reach  two 
leagues  in  length.” 

“  Pray  look  better,  sir,”  quoth 
Sancho;  “those  things  yonder  are 
no  giants,  but  windmills ;  and  the  arms 
you  fancy  are  their  sails,  which,  being 
whirled  about  by  the  wind,  make  the 
mill  go.” 

“  ’Tis  a  sign,”  cried  Don  Quixote, 
“  that  thou  art  but  little  acquainted 
with  adventures!  I  tell  thee,  they  are 
giants;  and  therefore,  if  thou  art 
afraid,  go  aside  and  say  thy  prayers, 
for  I  am  resolved  to  engage  in  a 
dreadful  combat  against  them  all.” 

This  said,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  Rozinante,  without  giving  ear  to 
his  squire  Sancho,  who  bawled  out  to 
him  and  assured  him  that  they  were 
windmills  and  no  giants.  But  he  was 
so  fully  possessed  with  a  strong  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  contrary  that  he  did  not  so 
much  as  hear  his  squire’s  outcry,  nor 
was  he  sensible  of  what  they  were,  al¬ 
though  he  was  already  very  near  them  : 
far  from  that.  “  Stand,  cowards !  ” 
cried  he  as  loud  as  he  could ;  “  stand 
your  ground,  ignoble  creatures,  and  fly 
not  basely  from  a  single  knight  who 
dares  encounter  all.”  At  the  same  time 
the  wind  rising,  the  mill-sails  began  to 
move,  which  when  Don  Quixote  spied, 
“  Base  miscreants  !  ”  cried  he,  “  though 
you  move  more  arms  than  the  giant 
Briareus,  you  shall  pay  for  your  arro¬ 
gance.” 

He  must  devoutly  recommend  him¬ 
self  to  his  Lady  Dulcinea,  imploring 
her  assistance  in  this  perilous  adven¬ 
ture  ;  and  so  covering  himself  with  his 
shield,  and  couching  his  lance,  he 
rushed  with  Rozinante’s  utmost  speed 
upon  the  first  windmill  he  could  come 


at,  and  running  his  lance  into  the  sail 
the  wind  whirled  it  about  with  such 
swiftness  that  the  rapidity  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  presently  broke  the  lance  into 
shivers  and  whirled  away  both  knight 
and  horse  along  with  it,  till  down  he 
fell,  rolling  a  good  way  off  in  the  field. 
Sancho  Panza  ran  as  fast  as  his  ass 
could  drive  to  help  his  master,  whom 
he  found  lying,  and  not  able  to  stir, 
such  a  blow  he  and  Rozinante  had  re¬ 
ceived.  “  Mercy  o’  me !  ”  cried  Sancho, 
“  did  not  I  give  your  worship  fair 
warning?  Did  not  I  tell  you  they 
were  windmills  and  that  nobody  could 
think  otherwise,  unless  he  had  also 
windmills  in  his  head?” 

“  Peace,  friend  Sancho,”  replied  Don 
Quixote:  “there  is  nothing  so  subject 
to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  as  war. 
I  am  verily  persuaded  that  cursed  nec¬ 
romancer  Freston,  who  carried  away 


my  study  and  my  books,  has  trans¬ 
formed  these  giants  into  windmills  to 
deprive  me  of  the  honor  of  the  vic¬ 
tory;  such  is  his  inveterate  malice 
against  me,  but  in  the  end  all  his 
pernicious  wiles  and  stratagems  shall 
prove  ineffectual  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  edge  of  my  sword.” 

“  Amen,  I  say,”  replied  Sancho. 
And-  so,  heaving  him  again  upon  his 
legs,  once  more  the  knight  mounted 
poor  Rozinante,  that  was  half-shoulder 
slipped  with  his  fall. 


When  Lord  Dudley  was  in  Vienna, 
an  Austrian  lady  said  to  him,  rather 
insolently :  “  What  wretchedly  bad 

French  you  all  speak  in  London !  ” 
“  It  is  true,  madam,”  he  replied,  “  but 
you  must  remember  that  we  have  not 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  the 
French  twice  in  our  capital.” 
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Fashion’s  Ways 

Here's  a  toast  to  fashion 
And  her  furbelows  ! 

Changing  hats  and  turbans, 
Changing  shoes  and  hose. 
Changing  straight-front  corsets 
For  the  other  kind, 

Taking  curves  from  forward, 
Putting  curves  behind, 
Throwing  Psyche  knots  off, 
Calling  out  for  rats, 

Moulding  roly-polys 
Into  merely  slats, 

Moving  waist  lines  upward. 
Moving  waist  lines  down  ! 
Yesterday  your  dictum 
Was  the  empire  gown. 

Now  you  are  uncertain  ; 

Probably  next  week 
You'll  prescribe  a  garment 
Which  is  purely  Greek. 
Fashion,  you're  a  wonder, 
Changing  walk  and  pose. 

And  a  very  juggler 

When  it  comes  to  clothes  ! 
Here  is  to  you,  fashion, 


In  a  halting  rhyme, 

For  you  leave  sweet  woman 
Woman  all  the  time. 

— Chicago  News. 


“holy  smoke!  get  on  to  dick,  fish¬ 
ing  WITH  A  LUMP  OF  SUGAR  ’STEAD  OF 
CATCHIN  ’EM.” 


Exasperating 

Beginner  ( wrathfully )  :  Look  here 
I’m  tired  of  your  laughing  at  my  game 
If  I  hear  any  more  impudence  from  yot 
I’ll  crack  you  over  the  head. 

Caddie:  All  right;  but  I’ll  bet  yei 
don't  know  what’s  the  right  club  to  d< 
it  with. — Pick-Me-Up. 

Something  Happened 

A  train  on  one  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  that  runs  through  Kansas  City  and 
is  usually  late  was  reported  on  time  a 
few  days  ago. 

The  young  man  who  writes  the  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  the  trains  at  that  sta¬ 
tion  put  down  his  statistics  about  this 
train:  “Number  616 — from  the  West — 
on  time.” 

Then  he  wrote  underneath :  “  Cause 
unknown" — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“  We  must  go  to  some  quiet,  inexpen¬ 
sive  place  next  summer,”  said  the  man 
who  worries. 

“Great  heavens!  ”  exclaimed  his  wife. 
“  Don’t  talk  so  gruesomely.  You  know 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  quiet  or 
inexpensive  places  except  cemeteries.” 

— Washington  Star. 
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MARINsE 


Boats  equipped  with 
Standard  Marine  Engines  have 
tests  for  speed — power — re 


aaf  won _  .  .  . 

f  ability  and  economy  of  operation  and  it 
they  will  perform  the  same  feats  again  ' 
and  always — because  Standard  Engines  are 

“Easily  the  Highest  Standard  of 
Marine  Engines  ” 

Send  for  Oar  Latest  Catalog 

This  handsomely  illustrated  book  tells  all  about 
motor-construction  and  shows  the  many  uses  to 
which  Standard  Engines  are  now  put.  We  will 
send  a  copy  free  on  request. 

t  Always  specify  “ Standard  Engines ”  when  or-  / 
dering  your  motor-boat.  t 

-Ac  Standard  Motor  Construction  Co.  f 
119  Pine  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

\  U.  S.  A.  ^ 
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